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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


As  announcement  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
submitted  to  the  public,  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  August 
26,  1837,  and  other  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  under  its  original 
title  of  ••HIatoricai  Memoira  of  the  dueeoa  of  England.*'  i  had  jw-e- 
«ioiifl|r  bad  the  honour  of  commonicating  to  her  majesty,  queen 
Victoria,  that  for  iotne  years  I  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  for 
puUication,  the  personal  history  of  those  royal  ladies,  from  mdny  of 
whom  her  own  fflnstrioos  descent  Is  derived ;  and  I  was  fovonred  with 
a  most  gracious  permission  from  her  majesty,  to  dedicate  the  work  to 
hi' I  St' if 

A  lon^  and  dangrrons  illness  delayed  the  publication  of  the  first 
series.  Meantirne,  the  tule  I  had  chosen  was  appropriated  by  another 
writer,  and,  under  that  very  title,  memoirs  have  been  published  of 
tame  of  the  queens  whose  biographies,  in  regular  and  unbroken 
anocession,  are  comprised  in  the  present  series  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Qoccns  of  Engiaad.*' 

Biognipby,  however,  especially  when  historically  treated,  is  a  widely 
extended  field,  to  which  all  labourers  are  freely  welcomed.  In  this 
intelligent  age  of  inquiry.  Such  opposite  views,  indeed,  are  taken  of 
the  same  events  and  characters,  by  persons  of  differently  constituted 
minds,  that  the  cause  of  tnnh  is  sure  to  be  benefited,  when  tiie  re- 
search of  several  writers  is  (iirerted  to  the  Scinie  subjects. 

^  Facts,  not  opinions/'  should  be  the  motto  of  every  candid  histo- 
rten ;  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  assert  nothing  lightly,  or  without  good 
svldenoe,  of  those  who  can  no  longer  answer  for  themselves^  I  have 
borne  in  mind  the  charge  which  prdheas  the  Juryman*s  oath,— It  runs 
as  tbOows:— "You  shall  truly  and  Justly  try  this  cause;  you  shall 
prescpt  no  one  from  malice ;  you  shall  excuse  no  one  from  fiivour,** 

(vU) 
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CMing  myaelf  tbas  chargied,  by  each  and  every  one  of  the  burled 
queens  of  England,  whose  actions,  from  the  cradU  to  the  tomb^  I  was 
about  to  lay  before  the  public,  1  considered  the  responsibility  of  the 
task,  rather  than  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  publication  of  the 
work.  The  number  of  authorities  required,  some  of  which  could  not 
be  obtained  in  England,  and  the  deep  research  anionsr  tiM  Norujan. 
Provenral,  French,  and  nionastK  Latin  chroniclers,  that  was  indispen- 
iiably  iitLL's»»ary,  made  it  impuhbible  to  hurry  out  a  work  which  1 
hoped  to  render  permanently  useful. 

As  it  has  been  one  of  my  principal  objects  to  render  the  Lives  of  oar 
Queens  a  work  of  general  interest  to  every  dass  of  readers,  I  iiave 
modernized  the  orthography  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors,  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  prolix  and  minute  details, 
on  matters  more  suited  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  than  to 
volumes  which,  I  would  fain  hope,  may  find  a  place  in  domestic  libra- 
ries, as  wt'Jl  as  public  literary  institutions. 

The  Introduction  contains  brief  notices  of  our  ancient  British  and 
Saxon  jis.  Ttieir  records  are,  indeed,  too  scanty  to  admit  of  any 
otiier  arrangement.  Yet  a  work  professing  to  be  the  history  of  the 
female  royalQr  of  our  country,  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  those  princesses. 

The  plan  of  chronological  arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  pre* 
sented,  at  first  sight,  great  dlfficolties  In  wilting  the  lives  of  qneens 
who  sonrived  their  royal  husbands,  and  were  involved,  as  queea^w* 
agers,  with  the  annals  of  succeeding  queen-consorta  Sometimes 
there  have  been  two  dowager-queens  of  England  contemporaries,  or 
two  dowaL^'cr-queens  and  a  queen-consort,  as  in  the  reisrn  of  John, 
when  Eleanora.  the  widow  of  Henry  II.,  Berengaria,  the  widow  of 
Richard  L,  and  Isabella,  the  consort  of  John,  were  all  in  existence  at 
the  same  period.  In  these  instances,  and  others  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  avoid  ttie  evil  of  a  twice-told  tale,  or  confiiskm  of  dates, 
the  sequel  of  the  queen«dowager's  memoirs  has  been  related  among 
the  chronological  events  of  the  em  to  wblcb  It  belonged* 

The  biographies  of  the  queens  of  England  commence.  In  their  natural 
order,  with  the  life  of  Matilda,  the  consort  of  WflUam  the  Conqueror, 
the  first  of  our  Anjrlo-Norman  queens,  and  the  mother  of  the  suc- 
ceedinc!  line  o[  kiriL'^^.  whose  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  our  present 
soverfit^ii  lady,  qn^'tMi  VirtoHa,  occupies  (hp  tlirone  ni  F-niilani!.  Inde- 
pendently of  her  important  p^isition  among  the  queens  ol  England,  the 
incidents  of  the  Uie  of  Matilda  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  make  her  \ieiter  known  to  tlie  English  mader* 
since  the  rich  materials  of  which  her  memoir  Is  composed  are  cMefly 
derived  irom  untranslated  Norman  and  Latin  chronlcleai 
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The  history  of  the  empress  Matilda  is  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  contemporary  queens  of  England,  with  whoae  aiuiais  the  evenU 
of  her  life  are  inseparably  connected. 

As  the  ooiting  link  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  dynaa* 
tlea^  aa  the  mother  of  the  royal  Jlae  of  Plantagenet  kings,  the  empreaa 
Matilda  ia  a  character  of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  England ; 
but  she  liaa  never  been  incladed  by  any  historian*  either  ancient  or 
modeni,  in  the  catalogoe  of  English  sovereigns.  Even  on  her  great 
seal  the  claimed  no  other  title  than  that  of  ^  Domina  of  England and 
as  she  was  neither  a  crowned  nor  anointed  sovereign,  and,  thouirh 
queen  de  jurt\  she  lailed  to  esUibiish  iier  rifrhts  by  force,  and  voluiita- 
rily  ceded  tliem  to  her  son  Henry  II.,  a  separate  memoir  ni  tins  pnn- 
cess  could  not  with  propriety  appear  among  iiio^  ut  tiie  queens  of 
England. 

The  life  of  BerengaHa,  the  crusading  queen  of  Richard  Cour  de 
Lion,  is  Ibr  the  first  time  presented  to  the  pnbiic*  in  the  second  volome 
of  this  work. 

The  memoir  of  Isabella  of  Tatoia,  the  virgin  widow  of  Richard  IL, 
with  whose  eventftil  history  some  authors  are  little  acquainted,  is 
tocHided  in  these  biographies. 

The  memoir  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  contains  a  portion  of  her  life 
which  is  at  present  unknown  to  English  historians — the  details  of  iier 
childhood  and  early  youth.  These  are  derived  If  oia  tiie  inn^t  authentic 
sources,  and  comprise  niany  new  particulars,  both  of  her  pt  ]  > mal  and 
public  life  as  queen  of  iiUigiaad,  and  the  mournful  epoch  of  her  widow- 
liood. 

The  life  of  Katharine  Parr  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  form  an  attractive 
portion  of  the  fifth  volnme  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  ;^ 
my  ancestral  connexion  with  that  queen  affording  me  pecoUar  fiicHitlsa 
as  ber  biographer. 

The  personal  histories  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  several  of  the 
Plantag^enet  queens  are  involved  in  such  great  obscurity,  that  it  has 
cost  years  of  patimt  research,  among  English  and  iDieign  chronicles, 
ancient  records,  anli(|iiaiian  literature,  and  collateral  sources  of  inlm- 
niation  of  various  kinds,  to  trncp  otu  tli*'  events  of  their  lives,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  is  now 
sdiieved ;  for  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the 
queens  of  England  bekmg  to  eras  abounding  in  authentic  materials 
for  royal  biography.  State  papers,  autograph  letters,  and  other  Im- 
portant  documents,  whksh  the  antiquarian  taste  of  the  present  age  has 
drawn  ibrth»  fi*om  repositories,  where  they  have  slumbered  among  the 
dust  of  centuries,  to  afford  their  silent,  but  incontrovertible  evidence, 
'jii  iuaUt:f^  connected  both  with  the  public  and  private  history 
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royalty,  enable  those  writers  who,  imbiMed  by  the  leaven  of  party 
spirit,  deal  in  facts,  rather  than  opinions,  to  unravel  the  tangled  web 
of  fal^ehuud,  and  to  set  fortn  ttie  tnith  in  dll  sincerity. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  tiie  descendants 
of  queen  AdeJicia,  for  some  important  particulars  connected  with  the 
life  of  that  princess,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  MeoioriaJa  ol 
the  Howard  Family."  To  Mr.  Howard,  indeed,  my  thanks  are  pecu- 
liarly diie»  as  well  as  to  his  aceompUshed  son,  Philip  H.  Howard,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  CarlMe.  I  am  likewise  deeply  f  ndebted  to  my  learned  friends, 
Sir  Thomas  PhlDlps  ofMlddlehill,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  SirCuthbert 
Sharp,  for  thefar  inestimable  kindness  In  regard  to  M8S.  and  books  of 
reference. 

The  courteous  attention  I  tiave  received  from  Sir  William  Woods, 
garter  king-at-arms,  and  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  by  G.  F. 
Beltz,  Esq.  I  nnrn^ter  li  raid,  and  C,  O.  Young,  Esq.  Yoflc  Herald, 
cJaim  also  my  gratelui  remembrance. 

My  acknowledgments  must  Jikewi^ic  be  offered  to  the  Ear)  of  Strad- 
oroke,  Lord  Manners,  D.  K.  Davey,  Esq.,  and  other  learned  and  noble 
individuals  in  my  native  county,  who  have  fieuiilitated  my  arduous 
undertaking,  by  placing  their  extensive  and  valuable  libraries  at  my 
disposal ;  nor  can  I  omit  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
courteous  attention  and  assistance  i  have  received  during  my  re- 
searches, from  Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Grabham,  librarians  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  that  national  treasury 
of  learning. 

My  warniest  thanks  are  due  to  my  acroinpHshed  friend,  Nfademol- 
selle  Fontaine,  of  Neuilly,  for  her  unwearied  kindness  in  supplyinir  me 
with  foreign  chrornrles,  and  in  transrrihing  French  documents  Irora 
the  "  Bibliolhtjque  du  Roi,"  nut  always  accessible  in  England:  also  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  of  the  augmentation  Record  Otfice ;  to  J.  Brure, 
Esq>  the  treasurer  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  the  learned  editor  of 
some  of  Its  publicaticHis ;  to  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  to  whose  reseaivh 
ind  literary  labours  that  Society  is  so  much  indebted ;  and  last,  not 
least,  to  that  dear  sister  who  Is  my  fellow-labourer  and  &ithlul  assistant 
In  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  though  she  has  forbidden  her 
name  to  be  unfted  on  the  title-page  with  that  of 

AGi\ES  STRICiwLA.ND. 

Btfdut  Ball,  Suffolk, 

Ik€.  16(4,  1839 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  demand  for  the  three  volumes  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  Q,ueens  of 
Boglaad,'*  already  before  the  poblic,  ha«  been  ao  unexpectedly  rapid, 
that  a  vary  large  edition  baa  been  exhaueCed,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
commencing  portion  uf  the  work  is  required,  before  the  concluding 
volumea  could  be  brought  through  the  press. 

TMa  nnoaoal,  but  most  gnXUftog  eireunistance,  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  coi  reclions  and  additions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ren- 
der tbe  publication  more  worthy  of  the  flattering  reception  with  which 
It  haa  been  honoured,  both  by  the  critical  prasa  and  the  public,  to 
whom  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due.  1  lilcewlse avail  myselt 
of  this  circumstance  to  express  my  warmest  thanlcs  to  that  great 
hiaCorlan,  Dr.  Ungard,  (or  Che  valuable  aasistanca  he  has  rendered  ma 
in  the  present  edition. 
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PfiEFACE 

TO 

THE  THIRD  EDITION 


la  introducing  a  third  edition  of  these  volumes  of  the  Li?es  of  the 
Qjueent  of  Bnglsod,**  it  may  be  proper  to  atate^  that  they  have  again 

undergone  a  complete  and  very  careful  revision,  and  that  various 
additions  have  been  made  tending  to  increase  the  interest  ol  the  worlc 
The  pabiicalion  of  the  seventh  volume,  containing  the  aequel  of  qnaeo 
Eliaabeth's  memoirs,  and  the  lif^  of  the  first  qneen  of  Great  Brltatai, 
Anne  of  Dennmrk,  has  been  sumewhat  delayed,  in  consequence,  but 
Will  be  iorthooming  very  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  nneqairoca]  tokens  of  national  approbation,  indieated  by  the 
repeated  call  for  reprints  of  the  series  of  the  •*  Lives  of  the  Q,ueens  of 
England***  already  before  the  public,  while  they  oonvey  a  proud  re- 
ward for  the  time  and  labour  employed  in  the  nndertakinir,  will,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  an  additional  stimulus  for  endeavouni  L'  to  render 
the  concluding  volumes  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lovefi  of 
hiitorical  literatare. 

M^don  Hall,  SuffolJc, 

Dee.  lilA,  1843. 
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**Tm  Queen  of  England,**  way  that  learned  commentator  on  tbo 

laws  nn<i  constitiitinn  of  this  country,  Blackstone,  "is  either  queen- 
remnant,  que^'H  consort,  or  queen-dowager."  The  first  of  these  is  a 
female  soveretgn  reigning  in  her  own  right,  and  exercising  all  tlie 
functions  of  regal  authority  in  her  own  person, — as  in  the  case  of  her 
present  majesty,  queen  Victoria,  who  ascended  the  throne,  both  by 
rfgbtful  inheritanoe,  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  also  in  fuU  accord- 
ance with  ttie  ancient  British  custom,  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  these 
remarkable  word*?  — ^'  Solent  fcBminamm  docta  beliare,  et  aexmn  in 
Imp'^riis  non  discernere." ' 

No  other  princess  has,  however,  bren  enthroned  in  this  land,  under 
such  auspicious  circumstances  as  our  piei>ent  sovereign  lady. 

Mary  L  was  not  recognised  without  bloodshed.  £Iizabeth*s  title 
was  disputed.  Mary  ii.  was  only  a  sovereign  in  name,  and  as  much 
dependent  on  the  will  of  her  royal  husband  as  a  queen-consort.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  forfeited  the  primacy  of  England,  for  de- 
clining to  assist  at  her  coronation,  or  to  take  the  oaths.  The  same 
scruples  of  consrimce  withheld  the  nonjnrinfj  bishops  and  clere-y,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  oi  Kuglaxid,  irom  perforumig  their 
homage  eitbar  to  her  <»r  to  queen  Anne. 

Not  one  of  those  four  queens,  therefore,  was  crowned  with  the 
vnanimoos  oonsrat  of  her  people.  But  the  rapturous  aedamationa 
thnt  (!rownf»d  the  pealing  of  the  bells  nnd  the  thunders  of  the  Firtillery, 
at  tlu*  rfH'OLTnitinn  of  our  beloved  hcixe  lady,  quern  Virtoria,  in  West- 
minster Abl)ey.  ran  never  be  forirotten,  by  those  wtio  tlien  lieard  the 
Voiced  of  a  united  nation  upliited  in  ai»aent.  1  was  present,  and  felt 
Hie  massy  waBs  of  the  Abbey  tbriU,  from  base  to  tower,  with  tha 
ttigbty  soimd,  as  the  Iwrst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  within  that  august 
sanctuary  was  echoed  by  the  thronging  multitude  without,  hailbig  her 
queen  by  nnlver<?nl  suffrage. 

The  queen-regnant,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  srovernment,  has  to 
presiide  over  all  the  arrangements  connected  witli  female  loyalty, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  a  married  king,  devolve  on  the  queen-consort; 
the  liaa,  therefore,  more  to  occupy  her  time  and  attention  than  a  king* 
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for  whom  the  laws  of  England  expressly  provide,  lhat  he  is  not  to  be 
troubled  \s nh  his  w  ile's  ailairs,  iike  au  ordiiiary  iiusband. 

Tiiere  have  beeu  but  tnree  uiiiuarried  kings  of  England,  Wiiliam 
Rttfui,  Edward  V.,  and  £dward  VL  The  two  latter  were  remoired  at 
a  very  tender  age;  but  the  Red  King  was  a  deterniinevi  bachelor,  and 
his  court,  unrestrained  by  tlie  presence  and  beneficial  influence  of  a 
queen,  was  the  locus  of  pri  f  iUHness  and  all  evil-doing. 

The  qiirens  of  En^rland,  ci Kniin'MciiiL'  ifje  s»'rifs  with  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  Williaui  the  Lunqueior,  are  lurly  ia  nLuij[>er,  including  her  pre- 
sent majesty  queen  Victoria,  the  sovereign  of  Uiese  realms,  and  Ade- 
laide, our  revered  queen-Kiowager. 

Of  tiiese,  five  are  queen-regnants,  or  sovereigns,  and  thirty*five 
queen-consorts.  Our  present  series  begins,  not  according  to  rank,  but 
chronological  order,  with  the  queen-consoris,  of  wImmh  there  were 
twenty-six.  before  a  female  monarch,  ascendiiii:  the  ilnone,  conjutiied 
in  her  own  periun  tiie  high  office  of  queen  and  j»<iverejgn  of  England. 
The  lives  of  the  queen-regnants  will  appear  in  due  course,  our  great 
object  being  to  present,  in  a  regular  and  conn«*cted  chain,  the  history 
of  female  royalty,  to  trace  the  progress  of  civilization,  iearning,  and 
refinement  in  this  country,  and  to  alio w  how  greatiy  these  were  a&^ted 
by  queenly  intluence  in  a!l  a»ies. 

The  wives  of  the  ku\'j>  '>t  Llncrland,  though  wisely  fxrlided  by  the 
constitution  of  the  realaj  iiuiu  ixny  suare  in  the  |[overaujt iH,  iiavc  fre- 
quently exercised  considerable  authority  in  affairs  of  state,  and  some 
have  been  regents  of  the  lungdom ;  every  one  has  been  more  or  less  a 
character  of  historical  importance,  as  wiU  be  shown  in  their  respective 
biographies. 

The  earliest  British  qu^en  named  in  history  is  Cartismandua,  who, 
thfuiijh  a  married  wuiuan,  appears  to  have  been  the  suverei^ni  of  tne 
iJi  igante:»,  reigning  in  her  own  right.    This  was  about  tlte  year  oO. 

Boadicea,  or  Bodva,  the  warrior  queen  of  tlie  Iceni,  succeeded  lier 
deceased  lord,  idng  Prasutagus,  in  the  regal  office.  Speed  gives  ua  a 
curious  print  of  one  of  her  coins,  in  his  chronicle.  The  description  of 
her  dress  and  appearance,  on  the  morninsr  of  the  battle,  that  eixlf  d  so 
disastniusly  for  the  royal  aniazon  and  her  country,  quoted  Irom  a 
Roman  historian,  is  remarkably  picturesque; — 

"After  she  had  dismounted  from  her  chariot,  in  which  she  had  been 
driving  ftom  rank  to  ranlc  to  encourage  her  troops,  attended  l^y  her 
daughters  and  her  numerous  army,  she  {proceeded  to  a  throne  of 
marshy  turfs,  apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  Romans,  in  a  loose 
gown  ^>f  ehangeabl*^  rolours,  under  wide  h  she  wore  a  kirtle  very 
tliiekly  plaited,  thf^  ti  esses  of  her  yellow  liair  hanfriup  to  the  skirts  of 
her  dress.  Abiiut  iier  ne<  k  she  wore  a  chain  of  gold,  and  bore  a  ligiit 
•pear  in  her  hand,  being  of  person  tall,  and  of  a  comely,  cheerful,  and 
BDodeal  countenance;  and^ao a  while  she  stood,  pausing  to  aorvey  tier 
army,  and  bein?  regarded  with  reverential  aitence,  she  addressed  to 
them  an  impassioiied  and  eloquent  apeecb  on  the  wrongs  of  tier  comw 
try 

The  overthrow  and  death  of  this  heroic  princess  took  place  in  the 
year  60. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  majestic  code  of  laws, 
called  the  common  law  of  England,  usually  attributed  to  Alfred,  were 
by  him  derived  from  the  laws  first  established  by  a  British  queen, 
••Martia,**  says  Holinshed,'  *»surnained  Proba,  or  the  Just,  was  the 

«  Holinihad't  DMcription  of  Eugland,  toI.  i,  p.  398,  4lo.  ed] 
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widow  of  Gutiline,  king  of  the  Britons,  and  was  left  protectress  of  the 
realm  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Perceiving  much  In  the  con- 
duct of  her  subjects  which  needed  reformation,  she  devised  sundry 

whoiesome  laws  which  the  Britfins,  afier  her  death,  named  the  Mar- 
tian statutes.  Alfred  caused  tlie  Idws  of  this  excellently  learned  priu* 
cr>s,  whf>ni  all  commended  for  hw  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  rMiigruc,  to 
tx'  ost.itiiisheiJ  if)  the  realm."  Those  laws,  ernbracinL'  tri  il  hy  jury  and 
the  just  descent  of  property,  were  afterwards  coilaLtHi  and  i>tiil  larther 
improved  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  were  as  pertinacfously  de- 
manded from  the  successors  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  as  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  subjects. 

Rowena,  the  wily  Saxon  princess,  who,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  un- 
h;ir>t»v  penpir  of  t!ie  land,  beraiue  tiie  consort  of  Vorti^rei  n  in  ttie  year 
4  *^.  i-.  ilit'  next  queen  who.se  name  occurs  in  our  early  aiiti  ils 

Guiniver,  the  golden-haired  queen  of  Arthur,  and  her  laiiiiicss  suc- 
cessor and  namesalce,  have  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  tales  of  the 
romance  poets  and  troubadours,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  Ji 
single  fact  connected  with  either. 

Among  the  queens  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  we  hail  the  nursing 
mothers  of  tlie  Christian  faith  in  this  isl-u!.!,  who  fu'iiily  established 
the  good  worii  begun  by  the  British  iady  ciaudia  and  the  empress 
Helena. 

The  first  and  most  illustrious  of  these  queens  was  Bertha,  the 
daughter  orCherel)ert,  king  of  Paris,  who  had  the  glory  of  converting 
her  pagan  husband,  Eihelhert,  the  king  of  Kent,  to  that  faith  of  which 
she  was  so  bright  an  ornnment.  nnd  of  planting  the  first  Christian 
church  at  Canterbury.  Her  liaiiL'liter,  Kthelbur<ia,  was  in  like  man- 
ner the  means  of  inducing  her  valiant  lord,  Edwin,  king  of  iSortiium- 
bria,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Eanfled,  the  daughter  of  this 
illustrious  pair,  afterwards  the  consort  of  Oswy,  king  of  Mercla,  was 
the  first  individual  who  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  North> 
umbria. 

In  the  eiirhth  century,  ttie  consorts  of  the  Saxon  kirms  were  ex- 
cluded, by  a  solemn  law.  from  sharinii  in  the  honours  of  royalty,  on 
account  of  the  ci  imes  of  the  queen  Edburga,  who  iiad  poiaoned  lier 
husband,  Brihtric,  k\ng  of  Wessex;  'and  eveh  when  Egbert  consoli* 
dated  the  kingdoms  oithe  Heptarchy  into  an  empire,  otwhlch  he  be- 
came the  Bretwalda,  or  sovereign,  his  queen  Redburga  was  not  per* 
mitte.l  to  participate  in  his  coronation. 

* )s^)arira,  the  first  wife  of  Etheiwulph,  and  the  mother  of  tfie  great 
Alfred,  was  also  debarred  from  this  distinction;  but  wiicii,  on  her 
death,  or,  as  some  historians  say,  her  divorce,  Etheiwulph  espoused 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Judith,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Franks,  he  violated  this  law,  by  placing  her  beside  him  on  the  King*s 
Bench,  and  allowing  her  a  chair  of  state,  and  ail  the  other  distinctions 
to  which  her  high  birth  entitled  her. 

This  afforded  a  pretence  to  his  imgallant  subjects,  for  a  general  re- 
volt, hea  led  by  his  eldest  son  Ethelbald,  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of 
half  his  doi7iinions.  Yet  Ethelbald,  on  his  father's  death,  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  the  fair  cause  of  his  parricidal  rebellion,  that 
he  f)ijt raged  all  Christian  decency,  by  marrying  her. 

The  beautiful  nnd  unfortunate  Eliriva,  the  consort  ^^f  Edwy.  has 
afforded  a  favourite  tlv^^np  for  poetry  and  romance  ;  but  the  partisans 
of  hf-r  great  enemy,  iMnisian,  have  sri  mystifiel  h^r  historv.  that  it 
wuuid  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  auiljentic  uccuuiit  oi  iitr  iiie. 
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Elfrida,  the  fair  and  false  queen  of  Edgar,  has  acquired  an  infamous 
celebrity,  for  her  remorseless  hardness  of  heart.  She  did  not  possess 
the  talents  aecessary  to  the  accompiisbment  of  her  design,  of  seizing 
the  reins  of  government,  aAer  she  had  assassinated  her  unfortunate 
step-son  at  Corfe  Castle:  ior  in  this  she  was  entirely  circumvented  by 
the  political  genius  of  Dunstan,  the  master  spirit  ol  the  age. 

Emma  of  Normandy,  t^e  t)eautiful  queen  of  Ethelred,  and  after- 
wards ot  Canute,  plays  a  conspicuuub  part  in  the  Baxon  Annals. 
There  is  a  Latin  treatise,  written  in  her  praise  by  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, entitled,  ^Encomium  Emmmf*  but,  notwithstandinj^  the  florid 
commendations  there  bestowed  upon  her,  the  character  of  this  queen 
must  be  considered  a  doubtfiiT  onv,.  The  manner  in  which  she  sacri- 
ficed the  interests*  of  her  children  her  first  husband,  Ethelred,  to 
those  by  her  second  unnatural  marriage  with  the  Damsli  t  onfjueror, 
is  little  to  her  credit,  and  was  certainJy  never  forgiven  by  her  ^un, 
Edward  the  Confessor;  though  that  monarch,  alter  he  had  witnessed 
Ihe  triumphant  manner  in  which  she  cleared  herself  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her  by  her  foes,  by  patting  through  the  ordeal  of 
walking  barefoot,  unscathed,  over  the  nine  red-hot  ploughshares  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  threw  hunself  at  her  feet  iii  a  transport  of  filial 
penitence,  implored  her  pardon  with  tears,  and  subiiiiued  to  the  (iis- 
cipline  at  tlie  high  altar,  as  a  penance  for  having  exposed  her  to  sucii 

a  test  of  her  innocence.* 
Ediths,  the  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  not  only  an 

amiable,  but  a  learned  lady.  The  Saxon  historian,  Ingulphus,  him* 
self  a  scholar  at  Westminster  Monastery,  close  by  Rditha's  palace, 
affirms  that  the  queen  used  frequently  to  intercept  him  and  his  school- 
fellows in  her  wallcs,  and  ask  them  questions  on  their  progress  in 
Latin,  or,  in  tlie  words  of  his  translator, moot  points  of  grammar 
with  them,  in  which  she  oftentimes  posed  them.*'  Sometimes  she  gave 
them  a  piece  of  silver  or  two  out  ot  her  own  purse,  and  sent  them  to 
the  palace  butlery,  to  bt  r  ist.  She  was  skilful  in  the  works  of  the 
needle,  and  with  her  own  hands  she  embroidered  the  garments  of  her 
royal  husband.  Edward  the  Conf(\ssor.  Editl)a  is  perhaps  the  most 
iuit-restin|r  of  all  our  Saxon  queens,  and  it  was  uoi  witiiout  regret 
that  we  felt  precluded,  by  the  nature  of  the  plan  we  tove  adopted, 
from  Including  her  iiie  in  the  present  series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Q^ieena 
of  England, 


*  MiloM't  Winobattsr. 
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QUEEN  or  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Title  of  qupen — Regina — Matilda  first  so  called — Her  descent  from  Ait'red— 
i'a»etii»— 1*^1  ucation — Lear t^ing— Beauty — Character Skill  in  einUroidery — • 
Sotigin  in  OMffiSafe  by  William  of  NomMndf— Hit  paaaioBMs  love — Unmo- 
Cf^^ifiil  oOOrtslup — T^iilurlc  Meaw,  the  English  envoy — Madldft't  love  for  him 
—Perseverance  of  William  "f  \  irmnndy — Furious  rnru^irr  of  William  to 
Matilda — Their  marriage— Rich  apparel — William's  early  life — William  and 
Matilda  excommunicated — Dispensatioo — Matilda's  tasle  for  architecture— 
Jfasildft't  sifltsr  married  to  Tostig— Birth  of  Ibtilda's  etdett  eon— Huold*e 
visit — Betrotlmi  lo  Matilda's  daughtei^ William's  ia^askNn  of  England— 4«e^ 
ter  to  Matilda's  brother — ^Matilda  appointed  Regent  of  Normandy — Her  son 
Rob'Tt — ^!T:^ppy  arrival  of  Matilda  in  ilio  Mom — ^Ship  presented  by  hf»r — • 
W'ilhum  saiU  in  it  to  England — Matilda '5  deiineations — Battle  of  Hast;iDg»— 
News  of  victory  brought  to  Mbitilda — Our  Lady  of  Good  Tidings. 

Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  the  first  consort 
of  a  luag  of  England  who  ymu  ealled  regma}  This  was  an  innovation 
in  the  ancient  Gustoms  of  the  land,  for  the  Saxons  simply  styled  the 
wife  of  the  king  the  lady  his  eooipenion,'''  and  to  them  it  was  dis- 
pleasuig  to  hear  the  Nonnans  speak  of  Matilda  as  la  reined  as  if  she 
weie  «  female  sovereign,  reigning  in  her  own  right  so  distinct  In 
those  days  was  the  meaning  attached  in  this  country  to  the  lofty  title 
of  resse,  or  regina^  from  that  of  queen,  which,  though  at  present  the 
highest  female  tille  of  honour  used  in  £^gland|  then  only  signifisd 
companion. 

'  Thierry's  Anglo-Normans.    In  the  Doomsdaj-booiL,  Matiidaj  tiie  wife  of  ihe 
Conqneror,  is  called  Ifetflda  Hegina. 
*HUf£gt  m  cwtaff  is  the  Saxon  phraae.  HlaffligB,  or  ladj,  means  die  giver 

of  bread.  Cwene,  or  Quen,  was  anciently  used  as  a  term  of  equality,  indiscrimi- 
nai^ly  applied  to  both  sexes.  Li  the  old  Norman  chronicles  arid  poems,  instead 
of  titc  Duke  of  Normandy  and  his  pecr«,  the  phrase  used  is  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  his  Qnens.  **  The  word  quen^  signifying  companion,"  says  Rapin, 
VOL  i  p.  148,  **  was  oommoa  both  to  men  and  women."  80  late  at  the  thifneath 
eendary,  a  collection  of  poems  written  by  Charles  of  Ai\jou  and  his  courtier*,  ia 
quoted  a^  the  sonefl  of  the  Qnf»ns  of  Anjon.  Also  in  a  chant  of  the  twelfth  OSQ- 
tucj,  ennmeratiug  the  war-erle^  of  the  i«  rench  provinces,  we  find 

•*  And  the  qufns  of  Thibaut 
■Champagne  and  passavant'  cry!" 
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The  people  of  the  land  miirmuroil  anionir  tlifrnselves  ai  <'his  »npr»- 
cetleiiieii  a^ijiumpliuii  of  (iii^nity,  in  ihe  wifr  of  tlieir  Xoriiian  .<ov(TriL^n  ; 
yet  ^  the  strange  woman,"  as  they  Cidled  ."Matiiil.u  couhl  boa?<l  of  royal 
Saxon  blood.'  She  was,  in  fact,  ihe  direct  descendant  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  their  nionarchs,  Alfred,  through  the  marriage  of  his  daucrhter, 
Elstrith,  with  Baldwin  11.  of  Fkndeni,  whose  sou,  Arnold  the  Great, 
was  the  immecliato  ancestor  of  Matildaf— an  interesting  cireumsuuiee 
which  histor)  passes  over  in  silence.  Few  of  the  queens  of  England, 
indeed)  can  claim  a  more  fllostrions  descent  than  dkis  pnncess*  Her 
lather,  Baldwin  snmamed  the  Gentle,  Earl  of  Flanders^  was  the  son 
of  Baldwin  IV.  hy  Eleanora,  daughter  of  duke  Richard  II.  of  Normandy; 
and  her  mother  was  A^elais,  daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  and 
sister  to  Heofy,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  coontnr.  She  was  neady 
related  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  moat  of  the  royal  iamiUes  in 
Europe. 

Matilda  was  bom  about  the  year  1031,  and  was  very  carefully  edo* 

rated.  She  was  posses^sed  '>r  fiMf^  Fiatnral  talpnts,  and  was  no  les?  cele- 
bratrd  for  lier  learning  than  tor  iier  irfcat  beauty.  William  nf  ^^a]^l<f>^^rv, 
wlicn  speaking  of  this  princes';.  s:iy>\  She  was  a  singular  mirror  of 
prudence  in  our  days,  and  the  {xtI'i  ciion  of  virtue." 

Ainonw'  her  other  arquiremcni.-,  .Matilda  wa.s  particularly  famed  for 
\,'  [-  -Ktll  in  ♦>rnamental  nee*llework,  which,  in  ih.it  a«^e,  Wds  considered 
one  t)f  the  most  imporiaut  and  desirable  accoaipli^shment^  which  prio- 
cessen  and  ladies  of  high  rank  could  possess.  We  are  told  by  a  worthy 
chronicler,*  ^That  the  proficiency  of  the  four  sisters  of  King  AtheLsiane, 
in  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidery,  procured  these  royal  spinsters  the 
addresses  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.'' 

The  fame  of  this  excellent  stitchery  is,  however,  all  the  memorial  thm 
remains  of  the  industry  of  IHatilda's  Saxon  cousins;  hut  her  own  grea 
work,  the  Bayeuz  tapestry,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is,  beyond  all  com 
petition,  the  most  wonderful  achievementi  in  the  gentle  crafl  of  needle- 
work, that  ever  was  executed  !>y  fair  and  royal  hands.  But  of  this  we 
shall  have  to  spoak  m  >re  fully  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  pictorial  chronicle 
of  the  conquest  of  Kji^land. 

The  earl  of  Flanders.  Matilda's  father,  was  a  rich,  powerful,  and  poli- 
tic prince,  equally  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  town  of  Lille,  wliirh  he  rebuilt  and  crrfatly  beautified,  owed  its 
subsequent  g^rratness  ;  and  llie  home  inanutactures  of  his  native  cr^Tintrv, 
througli  his  jnilicious  encounnrt  nu'nt,  became  a  source  of  wealih  a'ld 
provpf>ntv  to  rianders.  His  fanniv  connexion  with  the  kins  of  France, 
itis  suzf'rnin  and  allv,  and  his  intimate  relationship  to  nio«t  of  the  royal 
houses  in  Europe,  rendered  his  alliance  very  desirable  to  several  of  the 
rei^ninjT  princes,  his  neighbours,  who  became  suitors  for  the  baud  of 
hi'>  bcauLilui  liauifliter. 

The  must  accomplished  of  these  was  the  young  duke  William  of 
I\orinandy,  who  was  not  only  desirous  of  this  union  in  a  poUticai  poia 

*  ^ee  Matilda  -  p«  <!iirree  in  Ducarei't  Moiman  AAtiqiiilies» 

*  ilalmsbar]r«  yqL  L  book  ii.  p.  2ti» 
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of  view,  but  pafSKHiately  enamoured  of  his  fair  cousin.  Yet  William, 
though  no  less  remarkable  for  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person  tlian  for 
his  knightly  prowess  in  the  field,  and  his  great  talents  as  a  legislator^ 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mortification  of  recrivinsr  a  very  discou- 
raging reply  to  his  sitit,  not  only  from  the  parents  and  kindred  of  the 
voung  lady,  but  also  from  herself.  The  fact  was,  MatiMa  had  bestowed 
lier  first  affections  on  a  young  Saxon  nobleman,  named  Brihtric  Meaw, 
\\  iio  had  visited  her  faUn  i  s  court  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  from 
Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  Enrjland.* 

Brihtric,  surimmed  Snaw,  or  Snow,  Irom  the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  ^ 
wa«  the  son  of  Algar,  iliv  lord  of  the  hononr  of  Gloucester,  and  pos-  | 
«essed  of  very  extensive  domaiiis  in  that  county.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  insensible  to  the  regard  with  which  he  was  distinguished 
by  Matilda.  This,  together  with  the  dark  sequel  of  the  tale,  which  will 
be  anbeequently  related,  is  one  of  thoae  authentic  but  obscure  iacts  which 
6ec«aionaily  tinge  the  page  of  history  with  the  semblance  of  romance. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  passion  which  Matilda  cherished  for 
the  fiur-batred  English  envoy,  was  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  obsta* 
clea  with  which  her  cousin,  William  of  Nonnandy^  had  to  contend 
during  the  tedious  period  of  his  courtship. 

A  leas  determined  character  would  have  given  up  the  pursuit  as  hope- 
less; but  William,  having  once  fixed  his  mind  upon  this  marriage,  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties  or  discouragements.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  foes  and  jealous  kinsmen  intrigued  against  him  in  the  Flemish 
court;  that  the  parents  of  the  lady  objected  to  his  illegitimate  birth,  and 
his  doubtful  title  to  tlie  duchy  of  Normandy ;  that  the  church  of  Rome 
interdicted  a  marriacre  between  parties  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
consanguinity;  nnd,  worse  than  all,  the  lady  herself  trrntrd  him  with 
coldness  and  liauicur.  After  seven  years'  delay,  William  appears  to  have 
become  desperate  ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the  chronicle  of  1 
Injrer,  he,  in  the  year  1047,  waylaid  Matilda  in  the  streets  ol  Bruges,  as 
hUo.  was  refiHMiii^  from  mass,  seized  lier,  rolled  her  in  the  dirt,  spoiled 
her  rich  unay,  aud,  not  content  with  these  outrages,  struck  her  repeat- 
edly, and  then  rotie  uil  at  full  speed.  Thif  Teutonic  method  of  court- 
ship, according  to  our  author,  brought  the  aliaa  lo  a  crisis;  for  MaiiKia, 
eiilier  convinced  of  tlie  strength  of  William's  passion  by  the  violence  of 
his  behaviour,  or  afraid  of  encountering  a  second  beating,  consented  to 
become  his  wife.*  How  he  ever  prestmied  to  enter  her  presence  again, 
after  such  a  series  of  enormities,  the  chronicle  saith  not,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  tQimagina 

The  marriage  between  the  royal  cousins  took  place  in  1069,  at  Wil- 
liam's own  castle  of  Aogi,  in  Normandy,  whither  Matilda  was,  with 
great  pomp,  conducted  by  her  illustrious  parents,  and  a  noble  company 
of  kn^ghla  and  ladies. 

*  Chronicle  of  Tuwkesbury,  Cotton.  MSS.  Cidopatra,  c.  Ill,  220.  Leland's 
Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  7&.  Monasticon,  111,  59,  Palgmve's  Rise  and  PxogreaSi 
vet  L  p.  SM.   Thieny's  Anglo-Nonaaas,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

*  Chronicle  of  Ingert  likewise  called  Inierint.   The  aaeedote  has  baan.tiam 
IttHlby/.i'.Aiidrawii 
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Wace,'  in  hii  poetical  chronif  le  of  the  dtdies  of  Nomitndis  mym, 
^  thst  the  eoant,  her  fitther,  fave  Matilda  joyfully,  with  rery  rich  ^gtptt' 
reilement^  that  she  was  very  nir  and  giaeeful)  aad  tittt  WilUatti  Mimed 
her  by  the  advice  of  his  haronage.^'  * 

The  royal  mantle,  ^miahed  wiih  jewels,  in  which  Matilda  was  ar- 
rayed on  the  day  of  her  espousals,  and  also  that  worn  hy  her  mighff 
lord  on  the  same  occasion,  together  with  his  helmet,  were  long  pre- 
ser^'ed  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Brn  enx.  T.ancelot  mentions 
an  inventory  of  preriouH  effects  helonirmL^  to  [\]c  church,  dated  1470,  in 
which  the?p  rrr^tly  bridal  jBrarmenlii  ar(  rDDrncnited,  Immediately  after 
tlie  marriatre  solernnitv*  William  ronducied  his  fair  ant]  roval  hrif!e  to 
Rouen,  '•"where,''  says  Wace,  wa.s  greatly  siervrd  honoured" 

Nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  the  position  of  Wiilianrs  aiiairs 
at  the  period  ol  his  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  He  was  m*?- 
nared  on  every  side  by  powerful  neighboui-s.  who  were  eager  to  appro- 
priate and  parcel  out  the  fertile  fields  of  NurinafnK ,  to  the  enlarg-ement 
of  their  respective  borders ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  formidable  party  was 
arraying  itself  against  him  within  his  own  dominions,  in  favour  of  Guy 
of  Burgundy,  the  eldeat  eon  of  his  aont  Alice.  This  prince  was  the 
nearett  legitimate  male  descendant  of  doke  Riehaid  the  Seeoad  of  Hfo^ 
nandy ;  and  aa  ibe  dhect  line  had  ftiled  with  duke  Robert^  the  hrte  eove- 
feign,  he  wai,  notwithstanding  the  opemtion  of  the  Salle  law,  considered 
by  many  to  possess  a  better  right  to  the  dnkedom  than  the  scat  of  doka 
Richard  hy  AHotta,  iHbm  dLimier's  daughter  of  Fakise.  The  particvkis 
of  WUliam'b  birdi  are  too  well  known  to  reqone  leeapitulation ;  but  it 
ii  proper  lo  notice  that  there  are  historians  who  maintain  that  Ariolla 
was  the  wife  of  duke  Robert^  though  not  of  rank  or  breeding  fit  lo  be 
acknowledged  as  his  duchess.*  This  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  mere 

Cdox,  since  William,  who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  avail 
$elf  of  the  plea  of  even  a  contract  or  promise  of  marriage  between 
his  parents,  in  order  to  stren^hen  his  defective  title  by  a  pretence  of 
I'^iritinmcy,  never  made  nnv  such  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  not  only 
belore  his  victorious  sword  had  p!!rrha«*ed  for  him  a  more  honourable 
surname,  but  even  afterwards,  he  subinitif d  to  thr  use  of  the  one  derived 
from  his  mother's  shame,  and  in  the  rhrirt<T  of  the  lands  which  lie  be- 
stowed on  his  son-in-law.  Alnn,  dnkf  of  lin  ta^e,  m  Yorkshire^he  sub- 
scribed himself  "William  surnanud  Hastanlns.'** 

It  is  a  irt'iUTttl  opinion  that  ArloUa  w  as  nianied  to  Herlewin  of  Conte- 
ville  fhinntT  ibe  liti  innc  of  duke  Robert,  and  that  this  circumstance  pre- 
vented any  pojsjsibdity  of  William  aiiempting  to  assert  that  he  was  liie 
legitimate  offipring  oif  his  royal  sire/ 

-      -  -      ■  ,  . 

*  Hie  aailior  of  the  Ronaa  de  Rob. 

*  The  nobles  of  Nomiaiidy,  minding  their  duke  of  tuoeeMion,  persuaded  bim 
to  marry  Matilda,  or  Maiir!,  dougfater  of  Baldwin      of  Flandera^  finndlbrd. 

•William  of  Mii!m^!?Tiry.    Ingtilphus.  *Lolnn'!. 

*  After  the  accei^iou  of  Henrjr  the  Second  to  the  throne,  a  Saxon  ped^pree  vnm 
ingeniousiy  tnvmited  Sot  Arkrna,  which  is  loo  gr«U  m  miosity  to  he  omitML 
•^Ennnmd  tronside,*'  Myi  tibe  Saion  geneftlogift,  "had  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Ed 
wvnl,  and  an  only  dasightieri  whosa  naiiM  dom  not  appear  Id  Miteiy  heseaM  eC 
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AeeordliBg  to  aU  htftomoav  WiHim  was^fircnn  the  my  moment  of  hm 
birthf  tegaroBd  as  a  ehild  of  the  most  singular  promise.  The  manfbl 
gmsp  with  whkh  his  baby  hand  detained  ttie  rashes  of  which  he  had 
*^  taken  xhan^ '  the  moment  after  his  entrance  into  life^  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  of  his  mother^  he  was  permitted  to  lie  unheeded 
on  the  floor  of  his  chamber,  wheie  he  first  saw  the  light,'  gave  occasion 
l9  the  oiacnlar  gossips  in  attendance  on  Arlolla  to  predict  ^  that  the  child 
would  become  a  mighty  man,  ready  to  acquire  ercn'thing  within  his 
reach,  and  that  which  he  acquired  he  would  with  a  etnmg  hand  stead- 
6st)y  maintain  against  all  challcncrrrs." 

It  does  not  appear  tbnt  duke  llohert  bestowed  murh  notice  on  the 
babe  during  the  ♦arly  siai^es  of  infancy;  indeed,  ihe  contrary  inav  be 
inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  historian,*  who  says,  "  When  William 
was  a  vear  old,  he  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  father;  and 
Mheii  duke  Robert  saw  what  a  goodly  and  iatr  ciiild  he  wai*,  and  how 
rloselv  he  resembled  the  royal  Ijiic  of  Normandy,  he  embraced  him,  and 
acknowledged  him  to  be  his  son,  and  caused  him  to  receive  princely 
nurture  la  his  own  palace.  When  William  was  live  years  old,  a  batta- 
lion of  boys,  of  his  own  age,  was  placed  under  his  command,  with 
iHioBii  he  piaetttwd  the  mOiluy  exercise,  aoeading  to  the  cnatom  of 
thoee  days.  Orer  these  in&ot  foUoweie  WiUian  aasnmed  the  avthoritf 
of  a  sovereign  in  miniature ;  and  if  dissensions  arose  among  them,  they 
always  lefeired  to  his  decision,  and  his  judgments  are  said  to  have  been 
remaifcable  for  their  aeoteaess  and  eqni^."^  Thai  euily  in  life  did  the 
m%bty  Norman  leara  to  enact  the  character  of  a  leader  and  legislator. 
Nature  had,  indeed,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  lofly  elation  which  he 
was  aAerwaide  destined  to  fiU ;  and  his  poweiful  talents  were  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  an  education  such  aa  few  princes  in  that  rude,  un- 
lettered age  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive.  At  the  a^e  of  eight  yearn 
he  was  able  to  read  and  explain  Caesar's  Commentaries.* 

The  hcnnfv  and  early  promise  of  this  boy  caused  him  to  bf  rrs^T-ded 
with  peculiar  interest  bv  the  Normans;  but  as  a  child  of  /Ikiri innate 
birth,  William  po^Re«;s('(]  jio  legal  claim  to  the  8ucces!«ion.  His  title  wag 
piinply  fouiidrd  <ni  the  appointment  of  the  duke,  his  father.  This  prince, 
having  no  other  issue,  had  centered  all  the  doting  affection  of  d  father'^ 

tiei  bad  conduct,  aeeing  that  the  formed  a  most  imprndeat  alUauM  with  die 
king's  akinnar.  The  kingi  in  bis  anger,  banished  the  skinner  firom  England,  to- 
gether with  bit  daughter.  They  both  went  to  Normandy,  where  they  lived  on 
public  charity,  and  Iiad  5iircp«sively  three  da««:hters.  ITuving  ono  day  come  to 
Falai"«c  to  beg  at  duke  Richard  s  door,  the  duke,  struck  with  tlie  beauty  of  tho 
woman  and  her  children,  asked, '  who  she  was  Y  *  I  am  an  Englishwoman,*  she 
ttid,  «mm1  of  the  fOfml  blood.*  The  dnko,  oo  this  answer,  treated  her  with 
honour,  took  the  skinner  into  his  service,  and  had  one  of  his  dangbten  bionght 
up  in  the  fMdaoa»  She  was  Arlotte  or  CkarluUt  the  mother  of  the  Conquetov.*'- 
lluerry. 

'  The  feudal  term  for  taking  possession.  *  William  of  Mahnsbury. 

*  Henderson's  LiUs  of  the  Conqueror.  *  Ibid. 

*Aooording  lo  Williaa  of  Malmsbury,  the  imporuince  which  the  Gaoqneiur 
pieced  on  mental  culture  was  (^rcnt.  Throughout  lifo  be  wae  aaed  to  eajr  '*duii 
an  iUiierate  king  wsa  a  cxowned  aM." 
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heart  on  the  young  William ;  and  feeling  naturally  desirous  of  securing 
to  him  the  ducal  crown,  before  he  set  out  on  his  roysterioos  pilgrimage 
for  the  Holy  Land,  he  called  the  peers  of  Normandr  together,  io  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe^  and  required  them  to  swear  fealty  to  his  son,  whom  he 
then  solemnly  appointed  for  his  successor.  When  the  princely  boy, 
then  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  was  brought  in  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  assembled  nobles,  doke  Robert  tod(  him  in  his  arms,  and,  after 
kissing  and  passionately  erobraeing  him,  he  presented  hira  to  his  valiant 
^Quells**  as  their  future  sovereign,  with  this  remark,  He  is  little,  but 
he  will  grow.*"  ' 

The  peers  of  Normandy  gntified  their  departing  lord  by  paying  the' 

homage  required  to  the  young  William.    The  duke  then  appointed  his 

va?'snl,  kinsman  and  friond,  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  Fenc«cha!  of  his*  do- 
minions, with  full  [(ONvtT  to  orovern  the  *-tn!p  of  N<Tmanf!v  in  his  ab- 
sence. Tlien  he  carried  his  son  to  Par:-,  and  f]eli\  t  red  hiui  into  the 
hands  of  the  kin«j  nf  Franre,  liis  sitzrrnin^  or  paraiiK >i;;it  lord:  and  hav- 
ing received  Ins  promise  of  protectitiir  and  chcn-liiui,^  llie  boy  with  a 
loving  care,  he  made  William  perform  ifie  same  homage  to  tliat  monarch 
as  if  he  were  already  the  reigninjj  duke  of  Nonnandy;  by  uliicli  he 
secured  his  sovereign\-:  recognition  of  the  title  of  his  little  vassal-[>eer  to 
the  ducal  crown.  After  these  arrangements,  duke  Hubert  departed  on 
that  expedition  from  which  he  never  again  returned  to  his  own  domi- 
nions.' 

At  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  Henry  L  of  France,  the  uncle  of  his 
future  spouse,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  William  completed  his  education,  and 
learned  the  science  of  diplomacy,  secure  from  all  the  (actions  and  Intrigoee 
with  which  Normandy  was  convulsed.  The  states,  true  to  the  f^ty 
they  had  awom  to  the  aon  of  their  deceased  lord,  sent  ambassadors  to 

*II  est  petit,  mais  il  croitem.— Wace. 
*  Cbionicle  of  Normandy.  Malmsbury. 

■  It  was  whispere<!  by  some  that  tluke  Robert  undertook  this  pilgrimage  to  Jo» 
rurnlem  as  an  expiatorv  permnr-f*  for  thf»  (Jeath  of  hi«  el<Jer  brother  and  ^otc^- 
reign,  duke  Richard  UI.,  which  he  wns  suspected  of  having  hastened ;  wiiile 
odiert  belMved  he  wu  impelled  Irom  motives  of  piety  alone  to  pay  his  vows  at 
the  holy  grave,  aoeording  to  a  new  but  prevailing  spirit  of  misdirected  devotioo, 
which  maniflfisted  ii:»elf  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  that  age  of  suj>erstitioa 
nn  ?  rornrtnoe.  Whcth  r  duke  Robf»rt  ever  n''ach<!d  t*ie  place  •  !  iiis  destination, 
is  uu<  criatu.  Tiic  lusi  autticntic  tidings  rci^pccting  hiin  tluit  reached  his  capital 
Were  brought  by  Pirou,  a  returned  pilgrim  from  ihe  Holy  Land,  who  report^ 
that  he  met  his  lord,  the  duke  of  Kormandyv  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City,  borne 
in  a  litter  on  the  sl¥>nlders  of  four  stout  Sameens,  being  then  too  ill  to  proceed 
on  hto  journey  on  font.  When  tlio  royal  pilgrim  reco^'ni^ed  h\<  vassal,  !ie  ex- 
clairiieii,  with  great  animation.  "  Tell  my  vnfinnt  peers  tliat  you  have  «eeii  your 
sovereign  carried  towards  heaven  on  tlie  backs  ol  liends." — Wiliiuin  of  Maliii»> 
bury.  Whether  this  uncoorteons  allnsioo  to  the  spiritual  dailmess  of  his  pagaa 
bearen  was  sufficiently  intelligible  to  them  to  have  the  effect  of  provoking  them 
into  shortening  hi-  j-  nmcy  thitluT,  u  *^  know  not.  Smne  clir(»tiicle»,  indeed, 
a««<^rt  thnt  he  dwrl  at  Nicra,  in  iiitityma,  r.n  hi,  rotnrn  ;  but  th'"-c  is  a  strange 
uuceiuiuity  connected  with  his  fate,  and  it  appears  tiiat  tlie  2Vuruian  iiobles  loo^ 
eipected  his  retnm— >an  expectation  that  was  probably  most  fiivonnble  to  die 
cau>f  of  his  yonthftil  successor,  whose  title  might  oiherwi-<e  have  been  mora 
efiiaetuaiij  dispuied  bj  the  heirs  of  the  sisieis  and  aunts  of  duke  Aobeit. 
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Fuky  to  claioi  Aair  y<mg  doke.'  The  king  of  Fmnee  resigned  him  to 
th0  depQties,  bul  aoon  after  invaded  his  dominiona.  WiUianiy  boweveit 
was  posaeased  of  enefgiea  equal  to  anjr  diflknltiaa  in  whkh  he  might  be 
plaeed,  and  he  had  some  &ithfal  and  powerful  frienda  among  the  coon- 
adlora  of  hia  late  fiuber.  Raoul  de  Gace  and  Roger  de  Beanmont  atoutlj 
maintained  the  cause  of  their  youiig  dukoi  both  in  the  court  and  in  the 
camp.  They  were  hia  tutors  in  the  art  of  war,  and  through  their  aasiat- 
nnce  and  advice  he  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  king  of  France,  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  a  aovere^n  and  military  chid^  at  a  period  of  life 
when  princes  are  generally  oeeupied  in  childiah  amnaemeata,  or  the 
plea«iire3  of  the  chase* 

One  !)y  one,  almost  every  Norman  nnh]e  who  could  boast  anv  portion 
of  llie  blood  of  Uoilo,  the  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Nnrmaiidv,  was 
inciied  by  king  Henry  of  France  to  stir  up  an  msurreciion,  as  a  rival 
claimant  of  the  crown.  On  one  (u  ( ;mion,  William  would  in  all  proba- 
bditv  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plot  winch  his  cousin  Guy  of  Burgundy 
had  iaid  lu  surprise  hini,  when  he  was  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  was 
to  pass  the  night  wiiiiout  any  of  his  miliUiry  retinue,  al  the  castle  of 
Valognes ;  but  from  this  peril  ho  was  preserved  by  the  iideiily  of  his 
fool,  who,  happening  to  overhear  the  conspirators  arranging  their  plan, 
tiaTelled  all  night  at  full  apeed  to  gyre  the  duke  notice  of  hia  danger  ^ 
and  finding  meana  to  make  an  entrance  nito  the  caalle  at  lour  o'clock  in 
the  momingf  he  atmck  violently  with  the  handle  of  hia  whip  at  the 
chamber-door  of  hia  aleepi  ng  soTereign^  and  ahoated»  ^Levez,  levez, 
Seigneur  P  till  he  ancceeded  in  tooaiog  him.  So  eloae  at  hand,  how- 
efer,  were  Qny  of  Buigundy  and  hia -confederates,  that  it  waa  only  by 
monnting  hia  swiftest  steed,  half-dressed,  and  riding  with  fieiy  apeed  for 
many  hours,  that  William  could  eflect  his  escape  from  hia  puranera;  and 
even  then  he  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  if  he  liad  not  encountered 
a  gentleman  on  the  road,  with  whom  he  changed  horsea,  hia  own  being 
ifaorooghly  spent  Guy  of  Burgundy  was  afterward*--  taken  prisoner  by 
the  young  dnke;  but  haviiiff  been  nn  atT'Ttinnate  terins  with  fiim  in  his 
childhood,  he  LrenrTonslv  f)rgave  him  all  ihe  truubie  he  had  ocoasuoncd 
him,  and  his  many  atienipis  against  his  life.* 

The  king  of  France  was  preparing  to  attack  William  with  redoubled 
f'ir\ .  at  the  period  wliea,  by  his  fortunate  marriage  \s  ith  Matilda,  he 
sirengthened  his  defective  title  to  the  throne  of  Norniandy,  by  imiting 
himself  with  a  legitmunp  descend;) lU  of  the  royal  line,  and  ai  the  samf; 
time  acquired  a  powerlul  ally,  in  the  person  of  his  father-in-law,  the  eail 
of  inlanders.  The  death  of  Henry  averted  the  dark  storm  that  lowered 
over  Normandy ;  and  the  young  Philip  of  France,  hii  aon  and  aucceaaor, 
having  been  left  during  hia  minority  under  the  guardianahip  of  hia  aunt'a 
hnaband,  Baldwin  of  Flandera,  Matilda'a  fiither,  William  found  hunaell 
entirely  relieved  from  all  preaeot  feara  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  France.* 
Scarcely,  however,  waa  he  preparing  himself  to  enjoy  the  happineai  of 

« 

*CbTOoiele of  Notmaiuljr.  "Ibid.  Malratbuiy.  Waoa. 

•  Chronicle  of  Normandy.  Maaaml  Waoa. 
•SLMacthe*  Waca. 
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wedded  life,  vhen  a  cause  of  annoyance  aroee,  whieh  hfA  been  little 
■Btieipated.* 

Mauger,  the  arehbishop  of  KoaeR^  ao  iUegitiniate  uncle  of  tfie  yonnff 
dukey  who  had  taken  CTeat  paina  to  prevent  hia  marriage  with  Matilda  of 
Flandera,  imdSmg  aO  m&  obattttlea  whkh  ho  had  laiwd  agahiat  it  were 
onavaiMfif  ,  [»tM^eded  to  prononnoe  aenlence  of  excomnnmcatiaa  againal 
the  newly-wedded  piirf  under  the  plea  of  its  being  a  marriage  within  th^ 
fofhiddeo  degrees  of  consanguinity,*  and  therefore  tmlawiul  in  the  eight 
of  man,  and  abominable  to  God. 

WiUian  indignantly  appealed  to  the  pope  against  this  sentence,  who, 
on  the  parties  submitting  to  the  usual  fines,  nullified  the  archbishop^s 
ecclesiastical  rpn^i^rv,  and  granted  the  dispensation  for  the  marrias^,  on 
con«!iiion  of  ihv  vourur  duke  and  duchess  each  buildinir  and  eni!n\\  ing  an 
abi'ry  al  Cttcn.  ami  an  hospital  for  the  blind.  Lanfranr,  aftt  i \v;u(!«  the 
re!'  Iiratpd  arcfil'i^hnp  n[  Cantorhiirv'',  but  at  that  time  an  obscure  iridivi- 
duai,  to  \\  hiMii  ^Villi  wn  had  exieu'kd  his  prolection  and  patmnno'e,  was 
intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  wluch  hf  rondurted  wiih  such  abiiiiv  as 
to  secure  to  himself  the  favour  and  conniience  both  of  William  and  .Ma- 
tilda, by  whom  he  was,  in  after  years,  advanced  to  the  uliice  of  tutor  to 
their  royiU  odspring,  aiiU  iiiuilly  to  the  higiic^^t  ecclesiajiUcal  raixk  and 
power* 

Williaiii  and  MetUda  cheerfbily  snknitted  to  the  conditiona  on  which 
the  diapeaaation  for  their  marriage  had  been  granted,  by  founding  the 
aialer  abbeya  of  8t  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trudty.  That  of  Sl  Stq>heii 
was  bsilt  and  endowed  by  Wflliani,  for  a  fraternity  of  monka,  of  whieh 
he  made  Lanfrane  abbot.  Matflda  founded  and  endowed  that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  nooa.  It  ahonld  appear  that  the  gromid  on  wbidk 
theae  holy  ediiieea  were  erected  waa  not  my  boneetly  obiaiiiedf  aa  we 
aball  have  ooeaaion  to  show  hereaAer.' 

Ail  that  Manger  gained  by  his  impertinent  interference  with  the  matri- 
monial concerns  of  his  roya]  nrphew,  was  the  expoaare  and  poniahment 
of  his  own  evil  deeds ;  for  VViiham,  hiirhly  exasperated  at  the  archbi- 
shop's attempt  to  separate  him  from  his  bride,  retaliated  upon  him,  hy 
calhn;^  a  convrtration  of  all  the  hishop^  of  Normanrlv,  at  T.isirn.  before 
whom  he  caused  Mauger  to  !)  ■  accused  of  several  crnues  and  misde- 
n^anor*?,  especially  of  selliiiL^  ci msecrated  chaiice«,  nnd  other  article'?  of 
rhurch-platp,  to  «»iTpply  his  lux'i'-y.*  Maucrer,  l>eitii;  convu  led  of  these 
uial practices,  was  deposed  from  his  olhce,  and  MaunUiers  was  elected  in 
his  room* 

AH  things  being  now  tranquilly  settled,  William  proceeded  to  build  a 
royal  palace  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's  abbey,  for  his  own  resi- 
deiiee  and  that  of  his  young  duchess.  The  great  hall,  or  council-cham- 
(ler,  of  thia  palace,  waa  one  of  the  most  magnificent  apartoMnta  at  that 
lime  in  Europe. 

•  tiiroiiicie  of  ^lormamly.  Rapin. 

*OiT0iiiole  of  Normaiuly.  31atilda  was  the  granddaughter  of  Eleanor  of  Noi* 
mandy,  WiUian*!  canL  •Jtotflmcon.   MalnMbonr.  ^Rapin. 

•  This  council  wu  htld  at  lirfsu,  antto  1051  Yi4a  Sir  Harris  Nioholaa^s  Ou^ 
aoloff  of  History. 
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BlatiLla,  mheritinsT  from  lier  father,  Baldwin  of  Lille,  a  triste  for  archi- 
feclure,  took  great  delight  m  the  progress  of  these  stately  buildings;  and 
her  foundations  are  among  the  most  splendid  relics  of  Norman  grandeur. 
She  was  a  munificent  patroneee  of  the  arts,  and  aflbrded  great  enocMirage- 
flKBt  to  men  c(  learning,  co-operating  with  her  husband  most  activdy 
in  all  his  paternal  plans  for  the  adraneement  o€  tiadef  the  extension  of 
cmnmercey  and  tiie  general  happiness  of  the  people  eoromitted  to  their 
chaige.   In  thb  they  were  most  soecessfiil.  Normandy,  so  long  torn 
with  oontendhig  fiustions,  and  impoverished  with  foreign  warfiue,  began 
to  taste  die  blessings  of  lepose;  and,  nnder  the  wise  government  of  her 
energetie  sovereign}  soon  experienced  the  good  efibcts  of  his  enlightened 
policy. 

At  bis  own  ^qwnse  William  bnilt  the  first  pier  that  ever  was  oon- 
stnicted,  at  Cherbourg.*  He  superintended  the  building  and  organization 
of  fleets,  traced  out  commodious  harbours  for  his  ships,  and  in  a  com- 
j»rativp1y  short  timp  rontlcred  Normandy  a  very  Goosiderabie  maritime 
power,  and  final]  v  the  mistress  of  the  Channel. 

Menniime  the  domestic  happiness  which  William  enjoyed  with  his 
braunlul  duchess  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  All  historians  have 
airreed  that  they  were  a  uiosl  allaclieci  pair,  and  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  previous  slate  of  Matilda's  alfections,  they  were  unaltera- 
bly and  laulifully  fixed  upon  her  cousin  from  the  hour  she  became  his 
wife ;  and  with  reasuii,  for  William  was  the  most  devotetl  of  husbands, 
and  always  allowed  her  to  take  the  ascendant  in  the  matrimonial  scale. 
The  confidence  he  reposed  in  her  was  unbounded,  and  very  shortly  after 
their  nwriage  he  httmsled  tlie  reins  of  gomninent  to  her  earey  when  he 
eroased  over  to  England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  and  kinsman^  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor*  By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  Wifliam  had  strength- 
ened this  connexion,  and  added  a  nearer  tie  of  relationship  to  the  En^ish 
soiereign ;  and  he  was,  peihaps,  willing  to  remind  the  ehfldless  monarch 
of  that  circumstance ;  and  to  recall  to  his  memoiy  the  hospitality  he  had 
received,  both  at  the  Flemish  and  the  Norman  courts,  during  the  period 
of  his  adversity.' 

Edward  ^  received  him  very  honourably,  and  presented  him  with 

hawks  and  hounds,  and  many  other  fair  and  goodly  gifls,^  says  Wace, 
**a5  tokens  of  his  love.''  Duke  William  had  chosen  his  time  for  this 
rWit  during  the  exile  of  Godwin  and  his  son** ;  nnd  it  is  probable  that 
he  availed  }iim«^elf  of  their  absence,  to  obtain  from  Edward  t  he  promise 
of  Kpinsf  adopted  as  his  successor  to  the  EiiL'^lish  throne,  and  also  to 
romiiiencc  a  series  of  political  iniriLrin connected  with  that  mighty 
proj<  et,  which,  fourteen  years  afterwani-,  lie  carried  into  t'llecl. 

In  pursuing  the  broad  stream  of  history,  how  few  writers  lake  the 
trouble  of  tracing  the  nnfler-currents  by  which  the  tide  of  events  is  influ- 
enced !  The  marriage  of  Tostiir,  the  son  of  Godwin,  wiili  Judith  of 
FlaiKlers,  the  sister  of  Maiildii,  wife  of  William  of  Normandy,  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  treacherous  and  unnatural  conduct,  on  his  part,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Harold,  and  transferred  the  crown  of  fingland  to  the 

*BHid«itoa*t  Lift  of  Wniftua  the  Conqatior.        'HSgdsn  Folyehgonioon 
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Kormnn  line.  During  the  period  of  iheir  exile  from  England,  Goilwtn 
and  iiis  family  sought  refu|^  at  the  eourt  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  Toe- 
iig'^s  fiiUier-iii«laWt  kom  whom  they  received  frinully  and  hospitable  en- 
tertainment, and  were  treated  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Normandy 
with  all  the  marks  of  fricmlship  that  niiijlil  rrasonahly  be  expected^  lA 
consideration  of  liie  family  Cixiiiexion  to  which  we  have  alluded.' 

Nme  months  after  her  marriai^c,  Maliidu  jjav*'  birth  to  a  son,  whom 
William  named  }{nherl,  alter  Iiis  Dither,  l}iinkiii«^  that  ilie  name  «>f  a 
prince,  whose  memory  was  dear  to  XoniKuidy,  wouhJ  ensure  the;  jH>pu- 
luniy  of  his  heir.'  Tiie  happmes--  d  the  royal  pair  was  f^really  increased 
by  this  event.  In  fact,  nothin«^'  rouid  exciied  the  terms  of  aflection  and 
confidence  in  which  they  livctl.  They  were  at  that  pcricKl  reckoned  the 
handbome^t  and  most  tenderly  united  couple  in  Europe.  The  fine  na- 
Umi  talents  of  both  bad  been  improved,  by  a  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion very  nnoeual  in  thai  age ;  and  there  was  a  eimilarity  in  their  tastea 
and  puiauitet  which  rendered  their  companionship  deliglitful  to  each 
other  in  prirate  hoors,  and  gave  to  all  their  public  acts  that  graceful  una- 
nimity, which  oonUi  not  £ul  of  producing  the  happiest  eflecla  on  the 
minds  of  their  snbjeeti. 

The  birth  of  Kobert  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  that  of 
Richard,  Will iam-Rufiis,  Cecilia,  Agatha, Constance,  Adela,  Adelaide,  and 
Gundred.  During  several  years  of  peace  and  national  prosperity,  Ma» 
tilda  and  her  husband  employed  themselves  in  superintending  the  educa- 
tion of  their  lovely  and  numerous  family;  several  of  whom,  according 
to  the  report  of  contemporary  chronicles,  were  children  of  great  pro- 
mise.* 

No  very  remarkable  event  occiir'^  in  the  recortls  of  MatiKla's  court, 
till  the  arrival  of  Harold  in  the  yr  ir  iUtiS.  Harold,  having  imde'-taken 
a  voyage  to  Normandy  m  an  (»p«  ii  iishinL'-h«»at,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  river  Maye,  in  the  lerniories  of  the  earl  of  Pontiiieu, 
by  whom,  li  i  the  intention  of  exiortincr  a  large  ransom, he  was  seized^ 
and  iiiiiaui  k  il  ni  the  dunijeon.s  uf  Iioau;aiii. 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  however,  demanded  the  illustrious  captive, 
and  the  eari  of  Ponthieu,  understanding  that  llarold^s  brother  was  has-  . 
band  to  the  duchess  of  Normandy's  sister,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
resign  his  prey  to  the  fiunily  connexion  by  whom  it  was  claimed. 

lurold  was  treated  with  apparent  friendship  by  William  and  Matilda. 
They  even  ofiered  to  bestow  one  of  their  da1^ghters  upon  him  in  mar* 
riage,-«a  young  kdy  whose  age  did  not  exceed  seven  years;  and  to  her 
Harold  |)ermittcd  himself  to  be  affianced,  though  without  any  intention 
of  keeping  his  plight. 

William  then  confided  to  his  reluctant  guest  the  tale  of  his  own  ad<^ 
tion,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  his  successor,  and  proceeded  to  extort 
from  him  a  solemn  oath,  to  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  ia 
furtherance  of  his  designs  on  the  crown  of  England.* 

Harold,  on  his  return  to  England,  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  hia 
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Brother  Tostig.  Probably  he  had,  during  hU  late  y'lsii  to  Normandy, 
Haeioffend  how  entirely  the  latter  wae  in  the  interest  of  his  Flemish 
wife^  connexioas.  Tostig  then  fled|  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  the 
court  of  his  fiither-iii4aw,  the  earl  of  FlandeiSi  and  de?oted  himself 
entirely  to  the  cause  of  William  of  Noimandy. 

At  ttiis  perilous  crisis,  when  so  duk  a  stovm  was  slowly  but  surely 
gathering  over  England,  a  wofnl  deterioration  had  taken  place  in  the 
national  character  of  the-  peofde,  eepecially  among  the  higher  classes, 
who  had  rrivrn  way  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  licentiousness.  Wil» 
liam  of  Maimsbury  draws  the  following  quaint  picture  of  their  manners 
and  proceeding  at  this  period.  "Englishmen,"  says  he,  "had  then 
transformed  themselves  into  the  strange  manners  of  the  French,  not  only 
in  thfir  rh  and  behaviour,  but  in  their  (]*^*m1s  and  characters.  Their 
fashion  in  tiress  was  to  go  fantastically  appomted,  with  srjirments  short- 
ened to  liie  knee.  Their  heads  siiom,  and  their  beards  shaven  all  hut 
the  upper  lip.  on  which  they  wore  long  moustaches.  Their  arms  [\\oy 
loaded  widi  massive  biacclets  of  ffold,  carrying  withal  pictured  marks 
upon  ;h<  ir  skins,  pounced  m  \vii\i  divurs  colours;"  by  which  it  is  evi- 
dent thai  ihc  Anerlo-Saxons  liad  adopted  the  barbarous  practice  of  tat- 
tooing their  persons,  like  the  rude  aborigines  of  the  island  eleven  centu- 
ries previous.  "  They  were,"  continues  our  author,  "  accustomed  to  eat 
to  repletion,  and  to  diink  to  excess ;  while  the  clergy  wholly  addicted 
themaelTes  to  light  and  trivial  fitemtnvei  and  could  scarcely  read  their 
own  breviaries.''  In  a  word,  they  had,  according  to  the  witaess  of  their 
own  chronicles,  aniired  at  that  pass  of  sensuality  and  folly  which  is 
genemlly  supposed  to  proroke  a  national  visitation,  in  the  shape  of  pesti^ 
lence  or  the  sword. 

»  The  Normans  of  that  period,"  says  Malmsbuiy,  ^  were  proudly  ap- 
pardled,  delicate  in  their  food,  but  not  gluttonous ;  a  race  inured  to  war, 
which  diey  could  scarcely  live  without  j  fierce  in  rushing  upon  the  foe, 
and,  when  unequal  in  force,  ready  to  use  stratagem  or  bribery  to  gain 
their  ends.  They  live  in  large  houses  with  economy.  They  wish  to 
rival  their  sujieriors.  Tliey  envy  their  Frjnals,  and  plunder  their  mferioTB, 
but  not  unfrrqnentlv  inirriiiarrv  \\  iili  ilieir  vassalK." 

Stirli  were  ilir  irriu  lal  characteristics  of  tlit  men  whom  William  had 
ff  :i<l  red  veterans  in  the  art  of  war,  and,  buili  by  precept  and  example, 
siiiuulaled  to  habits  of  fruirality,  temperance,  fiii«i  st  ll-coiiuol.  A  miijlity 
sovereig'n  and  a  mighty  people,'  possessing  wuiini  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  every  requisite  t!iai  might  ensure  the  success  of  an  underiiikinu 
which,  by  every  other  nauuu  ai  Europe,  must  iuive  been  considered  as 
iiule  short  of  madness. 

When  the  intelligence  of  king  Edward's  death,  coupled  with  the  news 
of  Harold's  assumptioii  of  the  lenl  dignity,  reached  the  court  of  Nor- 
mandy, Wflliam  was  struck  speechless  with  indignatloii  and  surprise,  and 
is  said  to  have  unconsciously  tied  and  untied  ttie  rich  cordon  thai  hsu 
sued  his  doak,  several  times,  in  the  first  tumults  of  his  agitation  and 
soger'  He  then  gave  vent  to  his  wrath,  in  fierce  animadversions  on 

*  W.  Bfalnubury.  *  W«ce. 
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Ibrold^  broken  frith)  in  causing  hiowelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  En^ 
knd,  in  defitnoe  of  the  lolMnn  oath  he  lud  svom  to  him,  to  support  wv 
ckiDn. 

WiUkm  a]«o  eomnhined  of  the  afioni  thai  had  been  oflered  to  hin 
daughter  by  the  frithless  Sexon,  who^  regudleas  of  his  contmct  to  the 
little  Nonnan  princees,  jnat  belbte  kiiigDlwaid%  death,  atiengthaied  hie 
interest  witli  the  English  nobles,  by  marrying  Algitha,  sister  to  the  pow* 
erful  earls  Morcar  ud  Edwin,  and  widow  to  Griffith,  prince  r  f  Wales. 
This  circametance  is  mentiomBd  with  great  bitterness  in  aii  Wiliiam^e 
proclamations  and  reproachful  messages  lo  Harold,  and  appears  to  have 
been  eonsidered  by  him  to  the  full  as  great  a  villany  as  the  assnmptioii 
of  the  crown  of  England.  Some  of  the  historians  who  wrote  near  that 
prrifv?  *.a\ ,  lhat  thf  lady  Adrliza,  the  affianced  hride  of  Harold,  ^v.i^  dead 
at  that  time;  but  if  so,  William  cmM  have  had  no  pretext  for  iipl  raid- 
m^j  him  with  t}ie  insult  he  had  o^srsd  to  his  ^miiyj  by  enteruig  into 
an'irhcr  matrimonial  alliani  t 

U  hen  WiliiajTi  tir»i  made  known  to  his  Norman  peers  his  positive  ni- 
tention  of  asserting,  hy  force  of  arms,  his  claims  to  the  cro^\  ii  of  Enu- 
iaiiil,  on  the  plea  of  Edward  the  ConfessorV  verbal  adoption  tjf  himself 
as  successor  to  that  realm,  there  were  stormy  debates  amon^  them  on 
the  subject  They  were  then  assembled  in  the  hall  of  Liilebon,  where 
they  remained  long  in  coimcil,  but  chiefly'  employed  in  complaining  lo 
one  another  of  the  wailike  temper  of  their  loro.  There  werei  howewi 
^  ^rcat  diflhrenees  of  opinion  among  them,  and  they  sepomted  themselw 
into  several  distuict  groups,  beemise  many  dme  to  speak  at  onee,  and 
no  one  could  obtain  the  attention  of  the  whole  asaemblyy  hnt  haiai^[aed 
as  many  hearers  as  eonid  be  ptefailed  on  to  listen  to  him.  The  ma- 
jority were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  die  expedition  to  England,  and  said 
they  had  already  been  grievonsiy  taxed  to  support  the  duke^s  foreign 
warSy  and  obserred,  that  they  were  not  only  poor,  but  in  debt whik 
others  were  no  less  Yebement  in  advocating  their  soveraign^  pio|eeC,and 
•pake  ^  of  the  propriety  of  contributing  ships  and  men,  and  croestng  the 
sea  with  him.^'  Some  said,  "they  would,"  others,  "  that  they  would 
not and  at  last  the  contention  among  them  hecame  50  firrcf*.  tf\at  Filz- 
Osburn,  of  BrptruU  surnamed  the  Proud  S[)irit,  stood  forth  and  hyry"gMl^l 
the  malrontnit  portion  of  the  assembly  m  these  words  t—^ 

"•VN  !i\  >h*  'uld  you  go  on  wrangling  with  your  natural  h^rd.  who  -^pf-ks 
lo  gam  honour  ?  You  owe  him  service  for  your  fief?,  and  you  oiiL^ht  to 
render  it  with  all  readiness.  Instead  of  waiimg  tor  hmi  to  enlrr at  y-m, 
you  ought  to  liasien  to  bun*  and  offer  your  assistance,  that  he  may  not 
liereafler  complain  lhat  his  design  has  faiU'd  through  your  delays," 

♦*  Sir,"  rtplii  d  I  hey,  "  we  fear  the  sea,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  serve 
beyond  it ;  but  do  you  speak,  to  the  duke  for  us,  for  we  do  not  seem  to 
know  otir  own  minds,  and  we  think  you  will  decide  betiBr  for  na  than 
we  can  do  fbr  onrsdTes."* 

Fitz^bom,  thus  empowered  to  net  as  Mr  deputy,  went  to  the  dnkt 


»Waoes  CbiODietos  of  the  Bokas  of  Nonaandy.  "Wm 
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m.  dieir  hand,  ami  m  tiieir  nuMS  ma^  hta  tie  moat  imcodKrioial  pfef* 

fcrs  of  their  assistance  and  cooperation. 

*•  Behold,"  said  Fitz-Osborn,  "  the  loving  lo}*alty  of  your  liegea^  my 
lord,  and  their  zeal  for  yotir  Ber\ic(^.    Thev  will  pass  with  yon  orer 
nnd  double  their  accustomed  st^rvire.    He  who  is  boimd  to  fiirni«<h 
iweiuy  knig^hts,  will  bring  forty;  he  who  should  serve  you  w'ah  thirtv 
Mill  now  serve  ymi  with  sixty ;  and  he  who  owes  one  hundred,  will 
cheerful ly  pay  two  hundred.*    For  myself,  I  will,  in  good  love  to  mv 
sovereign,  in  his  need,  contribute  sixiy  well-appointed  ships  cluir<:e(.l 
with  fighting  men."    Here  the  disseniieiU  harond  ioltTrupted  him  with 
a  clamour  of  disapprobation,  exclaimuig,  "  That  he  might  give  as  much 
as  he  pleased  himself,  but  they  had  never  empowered  him  to  promise 
•ach  unheard-of  aids  for  them     and  thqr  would  aubmit  to  no  such 
anctkNia  from  their  aofereign,  aince  if  they  onee  peifonned  doable  aer* 
Tiee,  H  would  henceforth  be  demanded  of  them  aa  a  right 

^lo  abort,"  eontlnnea  the  lively  chronicler,'  <^they  laiaed  anch  an 
nproaTf  that  no  one  conld  hear  ancAher  apeak— no  one  conld  either 
liaten  to  reason,  or  render  it  for  himself.  Then  the  dnke,  being  greatly 
perplexed  with  the  noiae^  withdrew,  and  aending  for  the  barona  one  by 
one,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  to  induce  them  to  accede  to 
his  wishes,  promising  *  to  reward  them  richly  with  Saxon  f^poils  for  the 
aasistance  he  now  required  at  their  hands ;  and  if  they  felt  disposed  to 
make  good  Fitz-Oshom^s  offer  of  double  service  at  that  time,  he  should 
receive  it  as  a  proof  of  their  loyal  affection,  and  never  think  of  demand- 
ing it  as  a  right  on  anv  fiitnre  ocrasinn.'" 

The  nobles,  on  this  conciliatory  address,  were  pacified;  and  feeling 
that  it  was  a  mnrh  easier  tltiiio^  to  maintain  their  opposition  to  iIk  ir 
sovereign's  wislies  m  the  council  than  in  the  presence-chamber,  bet:;m 
to  assume  a  different  tone,  and  even  to  express  their  willingnm  to  oblige 
him  as  l  ir  as  it  lay  in  their  power.* 

Wiiliaiii  next  invited  his  neighbours,  the  Bretons,  the  Angevins,  and 
men  of  Boulogne,  to  join  his  banners,  bribing  them  with  promises  of 
good  pay,  and  a  sliare  in  the  spoils  of  tnerrie  England.  He  even  pro- 
posed to  take  the  king  of  France  into  the  alliance,  oflbing,  if  he  would 
lariat  him  with  Ihe  ^ota  of  money,  men,  and  ships,  wfaidi  he  required, 
to  own  him  for  the  suzmim,  or  paramoanl  lord  of  England,  as  weU  aa 
Kormandy,  and  to  render  hun  a  liegeman'a  homage  for  that  island,  aa 
well  aa  for  his  continental  dominions.  Philip  Heated  the  idea  of  Wil« 
liam^a  annexing  England  to  Normandy,  as  an  extravapmt  ehimeia,'*  and 
asked  him,  ^  Who  would  take  care  of  his  duchy  while  he  was  running 
after  a  kingdom  ?^  To  this  sarcastic  qnery,  William  replied,  <*That  is 
a  care  that  ahaU  not  need  to  trouble  our  neighbours;  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  are  bleased  with  a  prudent  wife  and  loving  anbjecta,  who  will 
keep  onr  border  securely  during  our  absence.'^* 

William  entreated  the  young  count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  brother 
of  his  (hichrss,  to  arrompnny  him  as  a  friendly  ally;  but  the  wily 
Fleming,  with  whom  the  iiuniiy  coaoesion  seems  to  have  had  but  little 

>Wace't  Chraoiolaef  Nonnandy.      *Ifaid.      *Ibkl      «lfekL  *Ibid. 
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weight,  Tepliid  by  asking  Willmm :  ^  What  share  of  England  he  uitawkd 

to  bestow  on  hira  by  way  of  recomppnce  ?" ' 

Thf  dnke.  mirprised  at  this  demand,  told  his  brother-iji-law,  "That 
he  rcMiId  not  satiKfy  him  on  that  point  till  he  had  consuiied  with  his 
.  hrirons  on  the  subject but  instead  of  naming^  the  matter  to  them,  he 
io<<k  a  pieee  of  fair  parchment,  and  liaving  folded  it  in  the  l(.rin  of  a 
letter,  be  superscribed  it  to  count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  ^<  aled  it 
with  the  dncal  seaK  and  wrote  the  fuUuwiog  distich  on  the  hb^i  that 
surrounded  liie  scroll— 

"Beau  fr^re,  en  An}:!rterTC  V(>u«  nn^ez 
Ce  qui  dedans  cscripi  vous  trouvere*  j*** 

which  is  to  say,  ^'  Brother-in-law,  I  give  yott  snch  a  share  of  EngUod 

as  you  shall  find  within  this  letter."*^ 

lie  sent  the  letter  to  ilip  vouiiii  count  by  a  shrewd-witted  page,  who 
WM**  innch  ni  his  coTififlfiice.  When  Baldwin  had  read  this  pr«>misHig' 
endorsf^niPtit,  he  brckt'  ihe  seal,  full  of  experlation,  but  finding  the 
pnrrliiiu  lii  biaiik,  he  showed  it  to  the  bearer  j  and  asked  what  was  the 
duke's  nieanin?. 

"Nought  is  written  here,"  rt  plied  the  messeiiL^i  r.  "  and  nought  shah 
thou  rec-eive,  therefore  look  for  nothnig.  The  iionour  that  the  duke 
seeks  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  your  sister  and  her  children,  aii«l  their 
greatness  will  be  the  advancement  of  yourself,  and  the  benefit  will  be 
felt  by  your  conntry ;  but  if  you  refuse  your  aid^  then,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  my  lord  will  conquer  England  without  your  help.'" 

But  though  Williain  ventured,  by  means  of  this  sercastic  deiicei  lo 
reprove  the  selfish  feelings  manifested  by  his  brother-ui-faiw,  he  was  6ia 
to  subscribe  lo  the  only  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  JIfatilda's  frtfaer 
could  be  obtained,  which  was  by  securing  to  him  and  his  successors  t 
perpetual  pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  annually,  in  the  event  of  his 
surceeding  in  establishing  himself  SB  king  of  England.*  According  to 
the  Flemish  historians,  this  pension  was  actually  paid  durin|^  the  life  of 
Baldwm  V.  and  his  sou  Baldwin  VJ^  but  afterwards  discontmued.  It  is 
certain  that  M'ltilda's  family  connexions  rendered  the  mc^t  important 
assistanre  to  William  in  the  conquest  of  England,  and  her  countrymen 
were  among  his  bravest  auxiliaries*  Th^  earl  of  Flanders  was,  in  fart, 
the  lirsl  person  lo  commenee  hostilities^  aioiin.^t  Harold,  by  furnishing 
tiie  traitor  TosUg  with  sliips,  and  a  miiiiary  force,  to  make  a  descent  oo 
England. 

To^iig  exeeuted  his  mission  more  like  a  pirate-br??and  than  an  m  r.-e- 
dited  leader.  Tlie  brave  earls  Morcar  and  Kdwin  drove  him  into  Scot- 
land,  whence  he  passed  into  Norway,  wiieru  ho  succeeded  in  persuadmg 

"W«c«.  'Henderson.    Wace.  •  Wace. 

«WUL  Gemitioen.  p.  665,  and  0uiiels'  Histoiie  de  Fkttooe,  voL  iu.  p.  9a 
Baldwia  Earl  of  Flanders  fhmished  Tosiig  with  riztf  ships.  Mmhtiburf 

hmxon  Annnl«. 

•Tradition  niakes  the  famous  Robin  Hcx>r!  n  1'  -  'udant  of  Matilda's  nephev, 
Gilbert  de  Ga^^  wbo  aUended  the  Conqueror  lu  Ku^iaud.  IdinL  of  Sieairtrd  bf 
Pr.  YenxnuM^.. 
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king  Harfarrer  to  invade  England  at  one  pniiit,  siimiltaneously  with  Wil- 
liam of  Norraandy''s  attack  in  another  (juarter  ot  the  island. 

Tiie  minds  of  the  people  of  Riifrland  in  general  were,  at  this  moment- 
mif  crisis,  labouriiiL^  inider  a  painful  depression,  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  ol  ilui  sjilendid  iliree-tailed  comet,  which  became  visible  in 
their  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  year  10(50,  a  few 
liays  before  tlie  death  of  king  Edward.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  stiperstitious  spirit  of  the  age,  mdised  all  classes  of 
persoiw  to  regard,  with  ominons  feelings  of  disoiay,  any  phenooMnioQ 
which  oonld  be  eoofltrued  into  a  portent  of  evil :  moreover  the  astrolo- 
gem  who  had  foretold  the  approach  of  this  comet  had  thought  proper  to 
announce  their  predMlion  in  an  oiacnlar  lAtin  distichy  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing rude  couplet  is  a  litenl  translation 

*'  III  tlie  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six, 
Cotnett  to  England's  sons  an  end  shall  fix.*** 

"About  this  time,"  says  ]\Ialm.sbury,  "  a  comet  or  star,  denoting  as 
thev  say,  a  change  in  king-donis,  anjjfared  trailing  its  extended  and  t\ery 
traui  alon^  the  sky;  wherefore  a  rtrtain  monk  of  our  monastery  named 
Elmer,  bowing  down  witli  terror  when  the  bright  star  first  became  visi- 
ble to  his  eye,  prop  helically  exclaimed,  '  Thou  art  come  I  a  matter  of 
great  lamentalioa  to  many  a  mother  art  thou  come.  1  have  seen  ihec 
long  bdbre;  but  now  I  behold  thee  in  thy  terrorsi  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  this  conntry.*''* 

Wace,  whom  we  may  almost  regard  in  the  light  of  a  contemporat^ 
chronicler,  in  still  quainter  language  describes  the  appearance  of  this 
eomet,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  the  uaphilosoplkical  star-gazers 
of  the  eleventh  ceotuiy.  ^  This  jear  a  great  star  appeared  in  the  hea« 
vens,  shining  for  fourteen  days,  with  thne  long  m^  streaming  towards 
the  sonth«  Such  a  star  as  is  wont  to  be  seen  when  a  kingdom  is  about 
to  change  its  ruler.  I  have  seen  men  who  saw  it^-nnen  who  were  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  its  appeanmce^  and  who  lived  many  years  after* 
wards.^  * 

The  descriptions  which  T  have  just  quoted,  from  the  pen  of  the  Nor- 
man poet  and  the  monastic  chronicler,  fall  far  phort  of  the  rnarvellons- 
ness  nf  Matilda"?  dflmeation  of  this  comet,  la  the  Bayeiix  ta[)estry, 
whenn  riio  roval  needle  has  represented  it  of  dimensions  that  might  well 
have  justiiied  ihe  alarm  of  the  terror-stricken  group  of  Saxon  j>riace8, 
priests,  and  ladies,  who  appear  to  l>e  nisliiniz;  out  nl  Ui'.ir  pigmy  dwell- 
ing's, and  poiutinir  to  it  witli  unequivocal  signs  of  horror;  for,  indepen- 
dentlv  of  the  iiici  iliat  u  looks  near  enough  to  singe  all  their  noses,  it 
wouhl  inevitably  have  whisked  the  world  and  all  its  sister  planets  out 
of  their  orbits,  il  ii  had  been  oi  a  iiundredlh  part  proportionable  to  the 
magnitude  Uiere  portrayed.*  Some  allowance,  however,  ouglit  to  be 
made,  for  the  exaggeration  of  feminine  lemimscences,  of  an  object  which 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  embroidered 

* BrampKM.   SsaonAauda.         'Headetaon.  'MalniBbarr* 
«  Waee.  '  Bsyma  tapotny. 
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rhroniclc  of  the  conquest  of  ETiL^lant!,  till  afior  ttie  triuiiiphaiu  lermina- 
I'lnn  of  William  of  NormandyV  niierprise  allbrdetl  his  queen-tJu(  hrss  so 
jnagniriceiu  a  subject,  for  tin  cinploynient  of  the  skill  and  ingeiuutv  of 
hers^elf  and  the  lailies  uf  iier  court,  in  recording  his  achievemeuLs  on 
canvjiss,  by  <!sit  of  nrrdlework.  Hut,  on  the  eve  of  this  adventurous 
expedition,  we  may  luiiurally  cniH  ludc,  lhal  Malilda"'8  time  and  thouyhta 
were  more  imporUiiLly  occupied  than  in  the  labours  of  the  iooui,  or  ihe 
fabrication  of  worsted  pictures;  when,  in  addaioa  lu  all  her  fears  and 
anxieties  in  parting  with  her  lord,  we  doubt  not  but  she  liad,  at  least,  a^s 
much  trouble  in  reconciling  the  Norraaa  ladies  to  the  absence  of  their 
husbands  and  loms,*  ai  ue  duke  bad  to  prevail  on  dwie  hie  vaUant 
gueiu  to  eeeompany  bin  on  an  eipeditioa  ao  full  of  peril  to  uQ  parties 
concerned  in  it 

Previously  to  his  departure  to  join  his  ahipe  and  forces  aasembled  at 
the  port  of  St  Vafieri,  William  solemnly  invested  Blatilda  with  the 
regency  of  Normandy,  and  entreated,  ^  that  he  and  his  companions  in 
arms  miglit  have  the  benefit  of  her  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  her 
ladiea,  fw  the  success  of  their  expedition."  He  appointed  for  heroooft- 
cil  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  among;  the  prelates 
and  elder  nobles  of  Normandy.'  The  most  celebialed  of  these,  for 
eoamge,  ability,  and  wisdom,  was  Roger  de  Beaumont,  and  by  liim  Wil- 
liam recommended  the  duchess  to  be  advised  in  all  matters  of  domestic 
policy.  He  aleo  nn^jorialed  with  the  duchess,  in  thr  rfc"<^nrv,  their 
eldest  son,  Rr.l  n  rt.  and  ihis  youth,  who  hn]  just  completed  his  thirteenth 
year,  wa^^  noimnaiiy  the  military  chief  ol  Normandy  during  the  absence 
oi  hus  sire. 

Thf  invasion  of  Kngfland  was  by  no  menns  a  popular  measure  with 
any  clas^^  ot  WilHam  is  subjects;  and  during  liie  time  thai  his  armament 
remained  \\  irnl-hnunfl  at  St.  Valleri,  the  common  soldiers  began  to  mur- 
muT  ill  ihcir  iL-ni^.  "  The  man  must  be  mad,"  they  said,  **  to  persist  m 
going  to  subjugate  a  foreign  country,  since  God,  who  withheld  the  wuid, 
opposed  him;  that  his  &ther,  who  was  snmamed  Robert  le  Diablt^ 
purposed  something  of  the  kind,  and  was  in  like  manner  frustrated ; 
and  the!  It  was  the  late  of  thai  ftmily  to  aspire  to  tfiings  beyond  them, 
■nd  to  find  God  ihehr  advenaiy.^ 

When  the  dnke  beard  of  these  diaheartening  reports,  be  called  n 
council  of  hit  chiefe,  at  wfascb  it  waa  agreed  that  the  body  of  SLTaDeri 
should  be  brought  fi^rth,  to  receive  the  ofleringa  end  vows  of  thoee  who 
should  feel  disposed  \o  implore  hii  intetcesston  for  a  fiivourable  wind.* 
Thus  aitiuUy  did  he,  instead  of  interposing  the  authority  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  a  militaiy  leader,  to  punish  the  language  of  sedition  and 
mutiny  among  his  troops,  o^ose  superstition  to  ^superstition,  to  amnee 
the  ahort-sighted  inetnnnents  of  his  ambition.  The  bones  of  the  pation 
saint  of  the  port  were  accordingly  brought  forth,  with  great  solemnity, 
and  exposed  in  their  slirine,  on  the  jrrren  turf,  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  fnr  the  doulile  purpose  of  rLceiviiig-  the  prayers  of  the  pious  and 

>  W«ce.  Wiiiiam  of  Poium.   Wace.  AfslimbuiY. 
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the  contributions  of  the  charitable.'  The  Norman  ehroiiidm  affirm 
thftt  the  slinne  was  hal^uried  in  the  heaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
fhmga  which  were  showered  upon  it  by  the  crowds  of  votaries  who 
esme  lo  pay  their  respects  to  the  saint  Thus  were  the  maicoatent  Not** 

mans  amused  till  the  wrad  changed. 

In  the  meantime  William  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  his 
dtichi^s  at  the  port,  in  a  splendid  vessel  of  war,  called  the  Mora,*  which 
she  liad  caused  to  be  built  unknown  to  iiiin,  and  adorned  in  the  most 
ro\-al  style  of  mag^nificence,  for  his  acceptance.  The  efligy  of  their 
youngest  son  (William),  formed  of  j^ilded  bronzp,  pnine  writers  say  of 
gold,  wa:*  placed  at  the  ])rnw  of  this  vessel,  with  ius  face  turned  towards 
England,  holding  a  trunij^el  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  and  bearing  in 
the  oilier  a  bow,  with  the  arrow  aimed  at  Enjiland*  It  seemed  as  if  the 
vitid  had  only  delayed  in  order  to  enable  Mauiua  to  uiltT  lliis  gratifying 
nd  auspicious  gift  to  lier  departing  lord  j  for  scarcely  had  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  it  was  greeted  by  the  admiring  host  died  away,  when 
the  long->de8ired  breeze  sprang  up,  and  a  joyful  elamotur,'*  says  Malms- 
hary,  ^  then  arising,  sammoned  e^ery  one  to  the  ships.''  The  dake 
hinwelf,  first  launching  from  the  continent  mto  the  deep,  led  the  way 
in  the  Moia,  which,  by  day,  was  distuigoishsd  by  a  blood-red  flag/  and, 
as  scM>n  as  it  was  dark,  carried  a  light  at  the  mast-head,  as  a  beaeon  to 
fuide  the  other  ships.  The  first  night  the  royal  leader  so  far  outsailed 
nis  followers,  that  when  morning  dawned,  the  Mora  was  in  the  mid-seas 
alone,  without  a  single  sail  of  her  convoy  in  sight,  though  the^r  ^vere  a 
thousand  in  number.  Somewhat  disturbed  al  this  circumstance,  William 
ordered  the  master  of  the  Mora  to  go  to  the  topmast  and  look  out,  and 
bring  him  word  what  he  had  seen. 

The  reply  was,  "  Nothing  but  sea  nnd  sky."  "  Go  up  a<rain,''  said 
the  dnke,  •♦•and  look  out."  The  man  cried  out,  ^ That  he  saw  four 
specks  in  the  distance,  like  the  sails  of  ships." 

"  Look  once  again,"  cried  William ;  then  the  master  exclaimed,  I 
see  a  lurest  of  tali  masts  aud  a  press  of  sails  bearing  gallantly  towards 
us."» 

Rough  weather  occurred  during  the  voyage,  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
out  of  so  numerous  a  fleet,  only  two  vessels  were  lost.  In  one  of  these 
was  a  noted  astrologer,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  predict  that  the 
expedition  would  be  entirely  successful,  for  that  Harold  would  resign 
England  to  the  duke  without  a  battle.  William  neither  believed  in 
omens  ni^  encouraged  fortnuMellin^,  and  when  he  heard  the  catastroj^e 
of  the  unfortunate  soothsayer,  who  had  thought  proper  to  join  himself 
to  the  armament,  shrewdly  obserred,  ^  Little  could  he  have  known  of 
llie  ftce  of  others  who  could  not  foresee  his  own."* 

On  the  38th  of  September,  1000,  the  Noiman  fleet  made  <he  port  of 
Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

Waoe's  Chronicle  of  the  Norman  Conquest  aflbrds  a  gmphie  pictm 

1  i^fj,!mtb»iry.    Wace.  •Wace.  'Ibid. 

*  Ttiierry  8  Angio-Noruiaix>.  *Ibid.  'Wace.  Ueadersoa. 
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of  !&•  diserobarkatioa  of  the  duke  and  his  umamenl.  The  kiughtt  and 
archers  landed  first' 

After  the  so|<]iers,  came  the  rarptntcrs,  armorers,  and  masons,  w  all 
their  tools  in  iheir  liaiids,  and  planes,  hnwsi.  axes,  and  other  imj'l'  riu  nui 
slniijj  U>  lh(  ir  siiles.    \mM  of  all  ranie  the  duke,  who,  sturnbhug  ^ 
leapcfl  to  sljore,  measured  \m  maje.siic  height  upon  the  beach. 

F  Miliwiih  all  raised  a  cry  of  distress.  *»An  evil  gi^n  is  hcreP* 
e\(  l;iiiii<  d  the  snpersiiiious  Normans;  hni  ilic  duke,  who,  iii  iffovcring 
hiiiir^rli,  IkuI  lilh  d  his  hands  with  sand,  cried  out  in  a  loud  and  rheerfui 
vuice,  •*  iSee,  u  igneurs  !  by  the  splendt)ur  uf  God  I  have  seized  England 
with  my  two  hands.^  Without  challenge  no  prize  caa  be  made,  and 
that  which  I  have  grasped  I  will,  by  your  good  help,  mainlain.^' 

On  tbti|  one  of  hui  followers  ran  forward,  and  snatchuig  a  handful  of 
thatch  from  the  roof  of  a  hot,  brought  it  to  the  duke,'  exciakning  mei^ 
rfly,  ^  Sue,  come  forward  and  receive  Mcmn,  I  give  yon  seizin^  in  token 
thai  thia  realm  ii  yonra.^ 

^  I  accept  it,^'  replied  the  duke,   and  may  God  be  with  uaP'^ 

They  tiien  sat  down,  and  dined  together  on  the  beach ;  after  which 
they  sought  for  a  spot  on  which  to  rear  a  woo<ien  ibrt,  which  they  had 
brought  in  di^ointed  piecei,  in  their  ships,  from  Normandy. 

Matilda  has,  in  a  curious  section  of  the  fiayeux  tapestry,  shown  us 
die  manner  in  which  the  trusty  followers  of  her  lord  carried  the  dis- 
jointed J)"ani<  -\vork  of  tliis  timber  fortress  to  the  shore.  The  soldirr?? 
assisted  the  carpenters  and  otiier  cralisnR'n  in  this  arduous  undrriakiiiij, 
and  the  dnke  encouraLTtd  and  slinuilaled  theiu,  in  this  union  of  labour, 
to  such  ^^ood  purpoijc,  lliat  before  even-full  they  had  linished  iheir  build- 
in<:,  tortifitd  it,  and  supped  merrily  therein.  Here  the  duke  tarried  four 
days.  W'jihaiu  liad,  ;iirou<j}i  the  aL^ency  (»f  Matilda's  brother-in-law, 
Tostig,  arranged  measures  with  llairaLrL-r,  kini^  of  Norway,  tiial  llieir 
alUicks  upon  En<^Iand  should  be  siuiijUatieous  i  but  the  contrary  w  auls 
which  had  detained  his  fleets  so  long  at  Si.  Vallcri,  had  speeded  the  sails 
cl  hif  northern  ally,  so  that  Uar&ger  and  Tostig  entered  the  Tyne  with 
three  hundred  ships,  and  cororoeneed  their  work  of  rapine  and  devasta- 

*Tl\f*rf»  i«»  n  tra  lition  in  the  north  of  Enu'l  ui'I.  that  the  forpmoat  mnn  of 
oompnny  to  touch  the  land  of  promise,  wh«.  tlie  ancefilor  of  the  btrtcKiniiti^  uf 
Sisergh  CfttfUe,  in  Wettnioreland,  who  derive  their  name  aod  «rm«  from  this 
circuiiMtane*.  Tbejr  tbow  the  fword  io  the  eocient  banqaetiDg-room  in  ib« 
D'EifMX'urt  tower  of  Sizergli  Ca.-ilp,  with  which  it  is  B-^«■lted  by  that  veoerahle 
gr>3-ip.  tra  dition,  tliut  tlin  n^Itsiibtcd  chief  first  !»ini<  k  the  laiiil  nt  Pevf-nsey.  Tlje 
weapcjn,  which  Hj  f  '  hi  -  lorinod  for  a  giant's  fra-<p,  i>  ii'»f.  however,  wv  iniapinc, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  days  of  Edward  111.^  and  greatly  resembles  the  eword 
of  state  belonfnng  to  that  morairob,  whieh  is  shown  in  Weettninater  Abbef.  It 
is  more  probable  tliet  it  pertained  Co  bir  Tkomae  StnoUand,  who  attended  th^ 
▼ictoriout  £dwani  in  kli  Ffctaob  oampaigne,  than  to  the  Nonnan  fimnder  o£  hie 
iiaea^fo. 

*  Wace,    Ordericus  Vitalis, 

*Weeo.  Simon  Dnoelm.  Matthew  of  Wettminiter.  Thia  ceremony  is  etill 
obeerved  in  the  tianftfer  of  some  copyhold  estates.   Fonneily  a  turf  from  a  field, 

and  n  picre  of  tliatch  from  the  roof  of  a  tenement,  wem  «]!  the  OOnTeymiCP 
rectal  red  to  givo  the  puichaaer  a  legal  title  of  possession. 

*  Wace. 
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lion  a  full  forlnight  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Norman  armament  Harold 
WM  tlittf  at  liberty  to  direct  hie  whole  etrenffth  against  his  fraternal  foe 
end  Harfager ;  and  the  intelligence  of  his  decieive  victory  at  Stanford 
Bridge,  where  both  Toetig;  and  Uarfager  were  defeated  and  elain,  reached 
WillSwi  four  days  aAer  hia  landing  at  Pevensey/  while  he  lay  entrenched 
in  hia  wooden  citadeli  waiting  for  a  communication  from  his  eonfede* 
rates,  before  he  ventured  to  advance  fiirthcr  up  the  country.  On  receiv- 
ing this  unfavourable  news,  William  niaiiifested  no  consternation  or  sur- 
prise, but,  turning  to  hia  nobles,  said,  You  see  the  astrologer's  prediction 
was  false.  We  cannot  win  the  land  without  a  battle ;  and  here  I  vow 
that  if  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me  the  victory,  that  on  whatever  spot 
it  shall  befall  I  will  there  build  a  church  to  be  consecrated  to  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  to  St.  Martin,  where  por[)ofunl  prayor?  shall  he  offered  for 
the  sins  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor,  for  niy  own  sins,  the  sins  of  Matilda 
iTiy  spouse,  and  the  sins  of  such  as  have  attended  me  in  this  expedition, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  sins  of  sueli  as  may  fall  in  the  haltle.'^'* 

This  vow  jtreatly  reassured  his  followers,  and  appears  to  have  been 
cou.-?jdi  [pd  hy  the  valiant  Normans  as  a  very  comfortable  arrani^ejiient. 
Hard  i\  (Ilk,  however,  li  mnst  have  prepared  for  the  priests,  who  had  to 
sing  anil  pray  away  the  sins  of  all  the  parties  specified,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  who  and  what  manner  of  people  they  were. 

Harold,  meantime,  was  far  beyond  the  Hiimber,  and  in  high  spirits  at 
the  signal  victory  be  had  obtained  at  Stanford  Bridge,  supposing  at  the 
mne  time  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  delayed  his  threatened  inva>* 
aion  till  the  spring,*  as  the  fether  of  Matilda  had  deceitfully  informed 
bim*  But  the  intwigenee  of  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome  guests  waa 
too  soon  conveyed  to  him,  by  a  knight  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-> 
Tenaey,  who  had  heard  the  outcry  <m  the  peesanta  on  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex, when  they  saw  the  great  deet  arrive,  and  being  aware  of  the  project 
of  the  Norman  duke,  had  posted  himself  behind  a  hill,  where,  unseen 
himseli^  he  had  watched  the  disembarkation  of  this  mighty  host,  and 
their  proceedings  on  the  shore,  till  they  had  buflt  up  and  entrenched 
Ibeir  wooden  fortress;  which,  being  done  with  such  inconceivable 
rapidity,  appeared  to  him  like  the  work  of  enchantment.  Sorely  trou- 
bled at  what  he  had  seen,  the  knight  girtfrd  on  his  sword,  and  taking 
lance  in  hand,  mmintr  il  liis  fleetest  steed,  and  tarried  not  by  the  wav, 
pi!!ipr  for  re«t  or  rdreslimcnt,  till  he  had  found  Harold,  to  whom  he 
cuuiomnicaied  his  alarming  tidings,  in  these  words:  "The  Normans 
have  come — they  liave  landed  at  HastiiiL^s,  ami  budt  up  a  fort  which 
thcv  have  enclosed  witli  a  foss  ami  palisades  i  and  they  will  rpnd  the 
lend  from  thee  and  thine,  unless  thou  defend  it  well."* 

In  the  lurlorii  hope  of  ridding  hiuistlf  of  his  formidable  invader, 
Harold  offered  to  purchase  tlie  departure  of  the  Norman  duke,  telling 
hmi  that  if  silver  or  gold  were  his  object,  he,  who  had  enriched  him* 
self  with  the  spoils  of  tiie  defeated  kiitt  of  Norway,  would  give  him 
enough  to  satisrjr  both  himself  and  his  fouoweia.'' 

*8uDCNi  AnoalS'   Malmtboiy.   Simon  Donslm.  Henry  Huntingjdim.  Waosu 
•Weoe  ^Waoe. 
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M  Thanks  for  Harold^s  &ir  words,'^  replied  Williain,  Init  I  did  oot 
hmg  so  inaDy  4eu$  into  this  eountry  to  change  them  for  his  etterlim,* 
My  purpose  in  coning  is  to  claim  this  realnif  which  is  mine,  aeoordiqg 
to  the  gift  of  king  Edward,  which  was  confirmed  by  Harold^s  oath.^ 

*^Nay,  but  yon  ask  too  much  of  ns,  sire,"  returned  the  messenger,  by 
whom  the  pacific  ofier  had  been  made ;  ^  my  lord  is  not  so  pressed  that 
he  should  resign  his  kingdom  at  your  desire.  Harold  will  gi?8  you 
nothing  but  what  you  can  take  from  bim,  unless  in  a  friendly  way,  as  a 
condition  for  your  departure,  which  he  is  willing  to  purchase  with  latge 
store  of  silver  and  gold  and  fine  garments ;  but  if  you  accept  not  his 
ofier,  know  that  he  is  ready  to  give  you  battle  on  Saturday  next,  if  yon 
be  in  the  field  on  that  day.^ ' 

The  duke  accepted  this  challenge,  and  on  the  Friday  evening  pre- 
ceding that  &tal  day  for  the  Saxon  cause,  Harold  planted  his  gan&noii 
on  the  very  spot  where  Battle  Abbey  now  stands* 

The  Normans  and  English  being  equally  apprehensive  of  attack  during 
the  season  of  darkness,  kept  watch  and  warn  that  night,  but  employed 
their  Tigils  in  a  very  diflerent  manner. 

The  English,  according  to  the  report  of  contemporary  dironiclers, 
kept  up  their  spirits  with  a  riotous  carouse,  crying  Wmail  and  J>ifii; 
Aea/,*  dancing,  laughing,  and  gambling  all  night  The  Normans,  on  the 
eotttraiy,  being  in  a  ctevont  frame  of  mind,  made  confessions  of  their 
sins,  and  employed  the  precious  moments  in  recommending  themselves 
to  Uie  care  of  God.  The  day  on  which  the  battle  was  to  take  place 
being  Saturday  withal,  they,  1^  the  advice  of  their  spiritual  direetoi% 
▼owed  that  if  the  victory  were  awarded  to  them,  they  would  never  more 
eat  flesh  on  that  ilay  of  the  week :  an  obligation  which,  tall  very  lecently^ 
was  obscnTd  bv  the  Catholics  in  England. 

'^-Odo,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Wiiiiam's  lidlf-brother  by  the 
iiH'iliLT'S  side,  and  GoisfrPfl.  bishop  of  Coiitaures.  rf ceived  coofessiooSy 
bestowed  benedictions,  and  iinjxtsed  penances  noi  a  tew.*"* 

Tlie  battle  joined  on  the  i4ili  of  October,  Harold's  hirih-day,  on  a 
spot  about  seven  miles  irom  HasUngs,  called  Ueathiieid,  where  the  town 
oi  iiattle  now  stands. 

When  William  was  arming  for  the  encounter,  in  his  haste  and  Rotation 
he  unwittingly  put  on  bis  hauberk  the  hind  part  belort.*  He  quic  kly 
changed  it :  but,  perceiving,  from  the  looks  of  consternation  among  ihe 
bystanders,  that  his  mlstasie  had  been  obsenred,  and  construed  into  an 
omen  of  ill,  he  smilingly  observed,  "I  have  seen  many  a  man  who,  if 
such  a  thing  had  happened  to  him,  would  not  have  enteicd  the  battlo* 
lield;  but  I  never  believed  in  omens,  nor  have  I  ever  pal  my  6ith  in 
Ibrtune-tellers  nor  divinations  of  any  kind,  for  my  trust  is  in  GodL  Lei 
not  this  mischance  disconiage  yon,  for  if  this  change  import  aught,  ii  ie 

*  Wace.   A  play  oa  words  mcaiuDg  eraumi  and  thiUmgt^  dcu^  meaning  a  ahi'  14 
as  well  as  the  coin  called  a  crown. 
■Malnuborf.  Afatihew  of  WestminsMr.  Wase. 
•Meaning  ^  Wish  health '  aod  «  Drink  heaUh."  ^Wm 
•Malmabaiy.  Wsoc.  WiUIsm  of  PoilMu 
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t!iat  the  power  of  my  dukedom  shall  be  turned  into  a  kiogdom — yea,  a 
kin^  shall  I  be,  who  have  hitherto  been  biU  a  duke."* 

Then  the  duke  called  for  the  good  steed  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  as  a  token  of  frieiidship  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

MatUda  has  done  jnstiee  to  Uiie  noble  charger,  in  her  Bayeux  tapestry. 
It  m  repmeoted  as  caparisoned  for  the  battle,  and  led  bv  Gnaltier  Giffiui, 
die  dtike^e  aqnire.  There  is  in  the  same  group  the  igm  of  a  knight 
armed  cap-&-pi^,  in  the  dose -fitting  ring  armour,  and  nasal  conical 
helmet,  worn  by  the  Norman  chivdry  of  that  era,  with  a  fonfiuion 
attached  to  his  lance,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  stream  or  which 
forms  part  of  the  parqihemalia  of  the  modern  lancer,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  gonftnon  of  the  ancient  knight  was  adorned  with  his  device 
or  armorial  bearing,  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  banner  or  general  ral- 
lyinsf  point  for  his  followers. 

The  knightly  fln-Tire  in  the  Bayeux  tappstn\  which  I  hare  just  rif*- 
scribed,  is  j^enerally  bpli(  vrd  to  have  been  designed  for  the  veritable 
efhgi^  of  the  redoubtable  conqueror  of  this  realm,  or  at  any  rate  as 
correct  a  resemblance  of  him  as  his  lovinaf  spouse  Matilda  could  produce 
in  cross-stitch.  He  is  delineated  m  the  act  of  extending  his  hand  to 
greet  his  favourite  steed. 

^  The  duke,''  says  Wace,  "  took  the  reins,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and 
mounte<l;  and  the  good  hor.se  pawed,  pranced,  reared  hims*  It  up,  and 
curveted.'"  The  viscount  of  Todzay,  who  stood  by,  ihub  cxptt'i»bed  to 
those  around  him  his  admiration  of  the  duke's  £u6  appeamnce  and  noble 
horsemanship : ' 

Nerer,^'  said  he,  ^  have  I  seen  a  man  so  ftirly  anned,  nor  one  who 
rode  so  gallantly,  and  became  his  hanberk  so  well,  or  bore  his  knee  so 
giaeeftiUy.  There  is  no  other  such  knight  nnder  heaven !  A  Mc  count 
he  is,  and  a  fetr  king  he  will  be.  Let  hun  fight,  and  he  will  overcome : 
and  shame  be  to  him  who  shall  fril  him." ' 

The  Normans  were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies.  Montgomery  and  Fits* 
Obom  led  the  first,  Geoffrey  Martel  led  the  second,  and  the  duke  him* 
self  headed  the  third,  which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  Normandy, 
and  kept  in  reserve  till  the  proper  moment  fcnr  its  most  eflective  advance 
should  be  ascertained  by  its  skilful  and  puissant  leader. 

Taillefer,  tlie  warrinr  minstrel  of  Normandy,  rode  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  the  chivalry  ot  his  nntive  land,  sin^in<T  the  war-song  of  Rollo* 
William  had  that  day  three  horses  killed  iin(!pr  luni,  without  lo;«inir  a 
dn»p  of  his  own  blood  ;  finding,  however,  tint  Harold  had  succeeded  m 
rallying  a  stron?  body  of  mm  around  him  on  one  of  the  heights,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  kcopinir  possession  of  that  vantage  ground,  till 
the  approaching  ni^ht  should  lavour  the  Saxon's  retreat,  he  made  bin 
last  desperate  charge  upon  the  people  of  the  land.  In  tins  attack,  it  wh.^ 
supposed  that  Harold  was  slain  by  a  mudum  arrow,  which  was  shot 
through  the  left  eye  into  his  brain. 

*Waee.  *Ibi<l.  *Ibid.   Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normaiidjr. 

^Malrosbury.  Manh(  w  of  Wesuninatet.  Heniy  Hiintingilon.  Speed*  Bapta* 
Chronicle  de  Bello  Will.  Gemeticeiuis. 
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Tho  virinrious  duke  piiclird  his  trni  that  nic^it  in  ihe  field  of  the 
(ir:nl,  winch,  in  mi'iiiory  of  the  droadl'ul  slaugiiter  that  had  dyed  the 
earth  to  rriiusun,  was  ewr  afier  called  by  him  the  vale  of  Sangn'  lac} 
This  fiercely  contested  battle  cost  Williani  the  lives  of  six  thotTf«and  of 
his  bravest  lullou  ers ;  but  Malriisbnn',  and  other  accredited  hi?!torians 
of  that  time,  rate  the  loss  of  the  Saxons  at  threescore  thousand  men.^ 

When  the  duchess-regent  of  Nornuiudy,  .Matilda,  received  the  joyful 
tidings  of  the  victory  which  her  lord  had  obtained  at  Hastings,  she  was 
engaged  in  her  devotions,  in  the  chapel  of  the  BenedictiDe  priory  of 
Notre  Dune,  in  the  fields  near  the  suhurhs  of  St  Sem ;  and  after  re- 
taraing  her  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  battles,  for  the  success  of  hei 
consort^  anns,  she  ordered  that  the  prioiy  shotild  henceforth  be  ealledy 
in  nemoiy  of  that  cimmistaoce,  JVbfrr  Dame  de  BomieM  MutvelleM 
And  by  thftt  name  it  is  distinguished  to  this  day.* 

The  coronation  of  the  mighty  forefather  of  our  present  line  of  sove- 
reigns took  place  at  Westminster,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  December* 
beuig  Christnias*day,  or,  as  H  was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Mid- 
winterHlay.  Splendid  preparations  were  made  in  the  sister  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  for  the  celebration  of  the  twofold  festival,  of 
the  nativity  of  our  Ix)rd  and  tlie  inauguration  of  the  new  sovereign.  On 
the  afternoon  of  rfiri^trnns  eve,  William  of  Normandy  entered  the  city 
on  horseback,  and  greefrd  by  the  arrlaniations  f^f  tlie  Londoner^. 

Hf  tor>k  up  his  lodi^^iugs  that  night  at  the  palace  in  IJhiekfriars,  where 
Bridewell  now  stiinds.  K«'ir]y  in  the  momiuf^  he  \\f  ;U  by  water  to 
London-bridge,  w  lie  re  he  huided  and  proceeded  to  a  iiuuse  near  London- 
stone,  where^  after  repo.-^mg  a  while,  he  set  forth  witli  a  stately  cavalcade 
gallantly  mounted,  and  rode  to  Westminster,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a 
pro(hH"ious  nuiliiiutle,  who  were  reconciled,  by  the  excitement  of  the 
pageant,  lo  the  idea  of  receiving  for  their  sovereign  a  man  whom  nature 
had  so  admirably  qualified  to  set  off  the  trappings  of  royalty.* 

'  Sanm  Annak.  Spied.  Oid«rieiis  mj%  it  was  called  so  long  beJbre  this 

bfiitle, 

'  Tbe  following  clay  was  demoted  by  the  Norman  conr|uorors  to  the  intonncnl 
ol  their  dead ;  and  William  gave  leave  and  Uceace  to  the  baxon  peasants  to 
MirfiNnii  the  like  ehsritable  office  to  the  remains  of  th^r  unlbrtunate  CQuntrymea. 
Seaieh  wae  made  ftur  the  hody  of  Herald,  bnt  at  first  in  vain.  The  spoilets  had 
stripped  aiid  gashed  tl»e  victims  of  the  fijjht^  so  that  it  was  diflReuIt  to  distinguisli 
T.t't\ve«»n  ♦b'^  riiorm!  remain*  of  the  Ira  Jer  and  the  «erf.    Githa^  the  motlior  of 
Harold,  had  been  herself  iinabie  to  identify  the  body  of  her  beloved  sofj ;  bat 
there  was  otie  whc^  fond  eye  no  change  in  the  object  of  her  affection  couid 
deceive ;  this  was  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  beautjr,  Edith,  tnniAmed  Swane-Halo^ 
or  the  Swan-necked ;  she  had  formerly  been  on  those  terms  wiUi  HaroItT  which 
hail  rendered  licr  only  too  familiar  with  hi*'  prr^nnnl  c1iaract'^ri«tic!«.  nnd  by  hei 
the  corpse  of  Iter  fal^e  lover  was  ri-cniniised.    (iitlin.  it  is  ?ai'l,  oilorf^d  to  pur- 
chase it  of  William,  at  the  price  of  xtB  weight  in  goid  ;  but  he  yielded  it  witbcmt 
a  imneom  to  the  alRicted  nother,  either  through  a  grneioai  impulse  of  i*om|w 
ftion,  or  with  a  view  of  conciliating  tlie  kin' I  red  of  the  deceased.    He  a]^  Cash* 
iered  a  Norrnnn  soldier,  who  boasted  of  liu\iiig;  gashed  the  l»v  of  tlie  royal 
Ji^aX'  n  nhvT  h»'  lin  l  fallen.    Thi*  motfirr  of  Harold  buried  her  son  at  his  royal 
fi)unduuun  of  Waltliarn  Abbey,  placing  over  his  tomb  tlie  simple  but  expressive 
ientenee,  **  Harold  Infelix.**— Thierry.   ChioB.  of  Waltham.  Malmsbuiy. 

'Daeaiert  Norman  Antiqoities.  ^Ingalphns.  Chdaribui  TitaUn 
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Next  to  lii^  person  Tode  the  nobility  of  England,  and  those  of  Nor* 
mandy  followed.  Up  to  ihat  period,  so  brilliant  a  coronation  had  new 
been  witnessed,  and  perhaps  there  have  been  few  since  that  have  rar- 
passed  it  in  splendour :  it  is  certain  that  there  has  new  ben  one  at 
which  so  many  foreign  princes  and  peers  have  assisted. 

In  con-eqiience  of  the  dispute  between  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 
ter^itrrv,  and  the  Pope,  William  chose  to  be  crowned  and  consecrated 
by  the  hand  of  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,'  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
tUf^  roreinony  being  questioned  at  nny  future  lime.  He  took  not  the 
crown,  however,  as  a  riglit  of  conquest,  but  by  consent  of  the  people, 
for  the  arciil'jshop.  before  he  placed  the  royal  circlet  on  las  head, 
paii!»ed,  and  turnintf  lo  ihe  Enj^lish  nobles,  asked  them  "  if  they  were 
uillin?  to  iiave  the  duke  of  Normandy  for  their  king;"  to  which  they 
replied  with  such  conlinnons  acclainaiions  of  assent,  that  the  vehemence 
of  their  loyalty,  more  noisy  than  sincere,  had  nearly  been  produciive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  William  had  surrounded  the  abbey, 
and  guarded  its  approaches  with  a  large  body  of  Norman  soldiers,  as  a 
ttrmleiitiBl  raeasinre,  in  case  any  attempt  vpon  faui  lifis  shomld  b»  nade 
by  his  new  vassals;  and  those  trusty  gitards  without  the  abbey,  mis- 
taking the  clamoroas  applause  within  for  a  seditious  rising  amongst  the 
Saxons,  with  intent  to  massacre  their  lord  and  his  Norman  followers,  in 
the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  lage,  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  houses 
by  way  of  reprisals.  The  flames  rapidly  commiinicating  to  the  wooden 
buildings  round  about,  produced  great  consternation,  and  oeoasioned  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  William,  and  the  pale  and  trembling  assistant  pre- 
lates and  priests  within  the  church,  were  dismayed,  and  faltered  in  the 
midst  of  the  ceremonial,  and  with  good  cause;  for  if  great  exertion^ 
had  not  been  used  by  the  more  sober-minded  portion  of  the' Norman 
guards,  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  which  presently  extended  to  the 
abf>ev.  that  ma^■nificent  edifice,  with  nil  the  illn^^triot^s  company  within 
its  walls,  \m\^t  Imve  been  consTiiufd  (nucflifT.  S  niie  persons  have  con- 
sidered this  Uy<-  -i-  the  work  of  the  Saxon  popiilace,  with  intent  lo  destroy 
a!  ojie  blow  tlie  Norman  conqueror  and  his  followers,  wah  such  of  their 
own  countn'men  as  had  forgotten  their  honotir  so  far  as  to  become,  not 
on\v  witnrs-es,  but  assistants,  at  the  coronation  of  their  foe.  And  this 
indeed  i^  n  i  improbable,  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  that  period  had  evinced 
a  spirit  capalde  of  conceiving  and  carrying  into  executioa  a  design  of 
such  terrific  grandeur,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  We  arc, 
therefore,  inclined  lo  agree  with  all  contemporary  chroniclers,  in  attri- 
buting the  conflagration  to  the  Norman  soldieiy,  who  could  by  no 
means  be  appeased,  till  their  beloved  chief  came  out  of  the  abbey,  and 
shewed  himself  to  them,  in  his  coronation  robes  and  diadem.' 

***Thcn  on  Mi<hvintpr-day.  nrch!)ishoy)  Aldrml  hallowed  him  to  king  at  West- 
minster, and  gave  liim  pos*se!»8ion  with  the  books  of  Christ;  and  also  sworo 
hint,  ere  that  be  would  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  that  ho  would  so  well 
goTern  this  natioii,  as  any  king  heSbn  him  beitt  did,  if  they  would  be  MtUUl  to 
Mm.*'— 3asoa  Chxonlole.  *  William  of  Poittiit.  Lingard. 
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MATILDA  OF  FLANDERS, 

QUEEN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEEOft. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ifedlda  amames  the  tiUe  of  qa«en  of  England  in  Normandy — Her  regency  them 
— Patronage  of  lenrning — Charitiesi — Her  venp^iuvr*'>  on  Rrilitrio  Meaw— 
Obtairui  his  lands — His  iinpriatouutenl — Death  in  prison  —  U  jiltani  s  couri  at 
Berkhainstead — Triumphant  return  to  Normandy — Matilda  awaits  hn  landing 
<^Tnamph«l  NormAn  ptogiewei  ReTOto  in  BnglaiMl*^WiUiAni  re-appointi 
Matilda  regent — Embarks  for  England  in  a  iloim— Willian  tends  for  Ma- 
tilda— She  arrives  in  Knp;laiiil  with  her  rliildren — Her  coronation  at  Winches- 
ter—Champion  at  her  Coronation — Birili  of  her  son  Henry — Bayeiix  tapestry 
— Her  dwarf  artist  Turold — Her  daughter  betrothed  to  Earl  Edwin — Contract 
lHokmi>— <hMen  Mati]da*t  return  toNoimaadf — Reffent  there  the  third  tim»— 
Her  passionate  love  for  her  eldest  ton-^Deatli  <  f  lier  father— Pkiemiona  of 
her  brothers — III  ctlects  of  her  absence — Enjilisih  miseriv*? — Separate  j^orenv- 
int-nts  of  WilHani  aiul  Maiihla — King  of  France  attacks  Matilda — H  r  nblc 
government— l>iM;ontent  of  JNorman  ladies — Scandalous  reports-— WiiUarn  s 
supposed  conjugal  iiifldelit]r — Matilda^terueltf  to  her  rival — Dukeof  Bretagne 
invades  Normandy  —  Marriage  wUh  Matilda's  second  daughter— Princess 
Cicely  professed — ^Dissensions  in  the  rt^al  family — Matilda's  partiality  to  her 
•on  Boben^Uer  aeoond  ton,  Phnoe  Biobani — ^Hia  death — New  Forest. 

"Our  mistress  Matilda,''  says  William  <>(  ToUou,'  ihe  chaplain  of  the 
Conqueror,  "  had  already  assumed  the  name  of  queen,  though  slie  was 
not  yet  crowned.  She  had  governed  Normandy  during  the  absence  of 
her  lord  with  great  prudence  and  skill.''  So  firmly,  indeed,  had  that 
•nthoxtQr  been  sustained,  that,  though  the  whole  flower  and  strength  of 
Konnandy  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  warlike  duke  to  the  shores 
of  Englaiui,  not^one  of  the  neighbouring  prinees  had  Teniuied  to  molest 
the  duehesfl-regent 

It  is  true  that  her  kinsmaii^  the  emperor  Henry,  had  engaged,  m  ereot 
of  any  aggressioD  on  the  part  of  Fnnce  or  Bretagne,  to  defend  Nor* 
mandy  with  the  whole  strength  of  Germany ;  and  she  also  had  a  pow- 
erful neifhbotir  and  protector  in  the  earl  of  Flanders,  her  father;  but 
great  credit  was  certainly  due  to  her  own  political  conduct,  in  keeping 
the  duchy  free,  both  from  external  embroilments  and  internal  strife,  at 
such  a  momentous  period.  Her  gorenmient  was  very  popular,  as  well 
as  prosperous  in  Normandy,'  where,  surrounded  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  ajrc,  she  advanced,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  progres^s  of  civili- 
zation and  relinenient.    The  encouragement  alTorded  by  her  to  arts  and 

*  Thiv  elegant  author,  who  is  also  ealled  Pictavieniifl,  was  aichdeacon  of  I^aieu. 
Hts  Chronicle  of  the  Conqoest  of  England  is  written  in  mtj  flowing  language^ 
greatly  resembling  in  style  an  heroic  i^oein.    It  al><itHuU  with  eulogiums  on  his 

roynl  patron,  but  is  oxtr»;mcIy  vaUiabt.^  on  af-coiitit  oi'  the  per«ojml  history  which 
;i  cuntains.  ll  is  sometimes  cttlk*d  tlie  Dontcbtic  Chroiucle  of  William  of  Nor 
mandy.  *OrdericuA  Vitaiis.    William  of  PoitoUi 
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kaen,  has  won  for  this  pnnoM  golden  reports  in  the  chroaiele  lore  of 

that  age. 

Well  awm  wie  Ifotilde  of  the  importance  wfaieh  it  ie  to  princes,  to 

enlist  in  their  service  the  pens  of  those  who  possess  the  power  of  de» 
fending  or  undenniniruj^  thrones,  and  whose  influence  continues  to  btse 
the  minds  of  men  after  the  lap'^p  of  afrr**^. 

^This  princess,"  says  Ordem  us  ^  iiali-^,  "who  derived  her  descent, 
from  the  kin^s  of  France  and  ein[)f  rors  of  Gt  riimiiy,  wa.^  even  mure 
disliiiLTu isiied  for  the  purity  of  her  imii(i  ruul  niauiiers  than  for  her  jIIuh- 
trioti>  lineage.  As  a  queen  siie  was  iiuiiiificent,  and  liberal  of  lier  ^uts. 
She  uiiiied  beauty  with  gentle  breeding  and  all  the  graces  of  Christian 
holiness.  While  the  victorious  arms  of  her  illustrious  spouse  subtlued 
ail  tilings  before  him,  she  was  indefatigable  in  alleviating  distress  in 
^  ererj  shape,  and  redoubled  her  alms.  In  a  word,  she  exceeded  all  com- 
meodfttions,  and  won  the  love  of  all  hearts." 

Sneh  is  the  ehnrecter  whieh  one  of  die  most  eloquent  and  circnm- 
eluitiai  hietoriana  of  the  eleventh  eentnrjr  has  given  of  Matilda.  Yet 
OrdefKM  Vitalis,  as  a  eontemporary  witness^  eould  scarcely  have  bemi 
ignorant  of  the  dink  stain  which  the  first  exereise  of  her  newly  acquired 
power  in  England  has  left  upon  her  memory. 

The  Chroaiele  of  Tewkesbuiy,'  whieh  states  that  Brihtric  Meaw,  the 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  when  he  resided  at  her  father's  court 
as  ambaaeador  from  Edward  the  Confeasorf'  had  refused  to  marry  Ma* 
tilda,  adds,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Matilda  obtained  from  her  lord  the  grant  of  all  Brihtric^s  lands  and 
honours,  and  that  she  then  caused  the  unfortunate*  Saxon  to  be  seized  at 
liis  manor  of  Hanelye,  and  conveyed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  ir. 
piison  and  was  privately  buried.* 

T!iu«,  then,  does  it  appear  that  Matilda,  after  having  filled  for  fonrteen 
years  a  niobl  exalted  station,  and  enjoying  the  greatest  happinos  as  a 
wife  and  moilier,  had  secretly  brondid  over  the  bitter  mennny  of  the 
slight  t}i;tt  had  hvtn  offered  to  htT  in  early  yoiuli,  lor  ihv  [iiirpose  of 
inriictiiii][  ihe  deadliest  vengeance  in  reiurn,  on  the  man  who  iiad  rejected 
the  love  she  had  once  condescended  to  oiler. 

This  circumstance  is  briefly  related,  not  in  a  general,  but  a  topogra- 
phical history,  withont'conunentt  and  it  is  in  no  dight  degree  confinned 
by  the  records  of  the  Domesday-book,  where  it  appears  that  Avening, 

^Chron.  Tewkesbury  Bib.  Cottonian  MSS.  Cleopatra,  c  111.  Monasticon, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  09.    Lelaud's  Co! I.,  vol.  i..  p.  78. 

'The  Author  of  the  continuation  of  Rriin  born  in  the  «nmc  nz'^,  nnd  written  la 
ih.f'  reicrn  of  Henry  I  .  -on  of  thi^j  ([uceu,  tlm-  ulluilfs  to  this  <:irciirii'i;anee  ; — 

•»Lh  queie  jadis  quani  lu  pucelle, 
Ama  un  conte  d'Anglctcrre, 
Bribtrio  Mao,  la  oi  nomer, 
Afire*  le  roi  ki  fii  licha  kr. 

A  lui  la  puce  1 1  enrocia  mc?enger> 
Pur  sa  ainour  a  lui  procurer: 
Mais  Brihtric  Maude  refusa.'* 

■Cbronicle  of  Tewkesbuxy.    Thierry  »  Aiiglo-Normans. 
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Who  when  she  war^  ni  iitlen 
Loved  a  count  of  England, 
Brihtrio  Mau  he  was  named, 
Except  the  king  was  ik>  lieher 

To  him  the  vir;^'in  sent  a  ra 
llin  love  f')T  licr  to  obtain: 
But  Brihtric  Maude  relumed. 
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Tewkeilmiyt  Fairferd^  Thombary,  Whitenhtrnt,  iiicl  twioin  other  p» 
sessions  in  Gloucestershire,  belonging  to  Brihtric,  the  son  of  Alger,  wen 
giented  to  Matilda  by  the  Conqueror,  and,  nftf^r  her  death,  reverting  to 
the  crown,  were  by  WilUeei  i^gam  beetowed  on  their  aeeond  eos,  WiUieal 

Rufu0.' 

Matilda,  moreover,  deprived  Gloucester  of  its  charter  and  civic  liber- 
ties, merely  because  it  wa«  the  citv  of  ihe  unfortunate  Brihlric — perhaps, 
for  showing  some        ni'  n  -t  iiniifiit  for  his  tale. 

We  fear  thai  the  liri^i  of  {)m  ?v  (*;inan  queens  must,  on  this  evidence, 
etnoil  convicted  of  the  crime  of  \\  l  ong  and  robberj',  if  not  of  absolute 
murder  i  and  if  it  liad  been  possible  to  make  a  po^f-morfem  examination 
on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  .s<mi  of  Algar,  suilu  icnt  reason  nii<:Iit 
have  been  seen,  perhaps,  for  ihe  private  nature  of  hia  inteniienL  All 
this  wrong  was  done  by  agency ;  for^  if  dates  be  conreety  Matilda  htd 
Dot  yet  entered  England. 

A  Ibw  diyi  after  his  coronatioii,  Willianif  feeling  some  reeeon  to  diK 
trast  the  Londcmem,  withdrew  to  hie  <rid  quertera  at  BerkhaMtcai^ 
where  he  kept  hm  eomi,  and  succeeded  in  dimwing  round  hhn  raaoj  of 
the  meet  influenlial  of  the  Saxon  prmeee  and  tfaaawsy  to  whom,  m  rutooi 
for  their  oatha  of  alt^;iancet  he  reatored  their  estalee  and  honours. 

ilis  next  step,  for  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  his  Norman  foHoweit 
end  Saxon  eubiecie,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  die  ehutch  and  abhef 
of  St.  Malting  now  called  Battle  Abbey,  where  perpetual  prayers  were 
directed  to  be  ofiered  up,  for  the  repoae  of  the  aoub  of  all  who  had 
fallen  in  that  sanguinary  conllict. 

The  high  altar  of  this  magnificent  monument  of  the  Norman  Tictorr 
was  set  up  on  the  verv  s|>  >i  where  Harold's  body  was  lound, QT^ accocd- 
iug  to  others,-  where  he  first  jiitched  his  gonfanon. 

Tran<|nillity  wa«  v.<ny  re*^tored  in  England,  or  things  were  fast  pro 
grc--)iig  to  that  moni  desired  consummation.  WiUiani  having  been  now 
SIX  month?  separated  frorn  wife  and  fatmly,  hi8  utsue  to  emhin^re 
them  f»nce  nii»rc,  and  to  display  lo  liis  Nornian  8ui)jects  his  luwiy 
acquired  srrandenr,  induced  him  to  revisit  his  native  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  woidd  have  been  far  more  conducive  to  his  interests  to  have 
remained  m  l.ngland.  Previous  to  his  depiirluro,  he  placed  strong  Nor- 
man garrisons  in  all  his  eastlcs ;  he  appointed  his  half-brother,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,'  with  his  fiuthful  lunsoan  and  Inead,  William  Fit»> 
Osborn,  regents  of  England :  and  carried  with  him  to  Normaodj  all  the 
leading  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Among  these  were  Edgar  Athel- 
mg,  Morcar,  Edwin,  and  Waltheof/  These  lords,  who  certainly  had  no 
wish  to  become  tlie  companions  of  his  voyage,  were  not  orer-pleased 
at  the  idea  of  swelling  the  pride  erf*  the  Normans,  by  foiming  a  part  of 
William's  triumphant  pageant. 


■  Infra  fcriptas  tetrms  tennit  Brihtrio  et  post  Bcgbia  ]fMilda.*'-»l>OBiaidaf 

booW  t'.ni.  ii ,  p.  K>0.    History  of  Glottoesler. 

•  M.ilit^-l)iiry.    Wi!!tam  of  Poitoii. 

•The  son  of  his  moilier  Arlotta,  by  Herlewin  of  Contcville, 

« William  of  Poitou.  ^almBbur/.  S.  Dnnelm.  Walsia^iani*  T-PiMUgma» 
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Willwm  waa  determined  to  spend  the  Easter  festival  in  Normandy* 
with  his  queen;  and  reckless  of  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and  disgust 
which  lie  was  sowinfj  in  ihe  hosonis  of  his  new  subjects,  he  re-embarkeil 
in  the  Mora,  in  the  month  of  March,  KK)7,  and  with  the  most  splenthd 
company  that  ever  sailed  from  England,  iie  crossed  the  seas^  and  landed 
on  liis  native  shore,  a  litde  below  liie  abbey  of  Fescamp. 

Matilda  was  already  there,  with  hfr  children,'  in  rend  mess  to  receire 
and  welcome  her  illustrious  loid,  who  was  greeted  wiili  the  most  enlhii- 
siasiic  rapture  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  For  joy  of  William's  return 
the  solemn  fast  of  Lent  was  this  year  kept  as  a  festival ,  all  labour  was 
suspended,  and  nothing  but  mirth  and  pleasure  prevailed  in  hiti  native 
Korroaody.' 

WiUkm  appiaw  to  have  had  infinite  plcnsiire  in  displaying,  not  onlv 
lo  hi«  wife  and  finnilyf  but  to  Hie  foreign  amliaefladoie)  the  coetly  spoik 
wlueh  ho  hod  bnNi|ht  over  from  £ngl«id.*  The  quantity  and  exquisite 
woifcinanaliip  of  the  gold  and  aflver  ]^te^  and  wMhri)  the  riohneas  of 
tho  enhmidered  gaimenta«  wvooght  by  tho  akilfol  haiM'  of  the  Anglo-i 
Saxon  ladies,  (then  esteemed  so  inestimably  preciona  in  all  parts  of  £0-  • 
tope^  that  thejr  wen  caUed,  by  distinction,  ^ngliam  cfmf)  excited  the 
odflEiiiBtion  and  asionislunent  of  ail  beholdere;  but  mote  particularly  did 
the  splendid  dresa  of  his  guards,  and  the  magni^cence  and  beauty  the 
long-haired  and  mouetached  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  by  whom  lie  wae 
attended,  attract  the  wonder  of  the  foreign  princes  and  peers. 

The  whole  samnier  was  spent  by  William  in  a  serie^^  of  trinmphant 
progresses,  thrnngh  the  towns  and  cities  of  Normfiiuly,  wiih  his  queen- 
duchess.*  iVIcanwhile,  I'liLdain],  in  addition  to  all  iliu  recent  horrors  of 
war  and  rapine,  was  sutlunn^  at  one  and  the  same  tune  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  a  system  of  absenieei«im,  and  the  oj)pressive  weifrht  of  a  foreig-n 
yoke.  The  spirit  of  freeduui  was  crushed,  but  not  extini^niished,  among 
the  people  of  the  land;  and  the  iibseiice  of  the  Conquttdr  was  rejiarded 
as  a  fevourable  opportunity  for  txpelling  the  uawilcoiue  locusts  wlio 
had  fastened  upon  the  land,  and  were  devouring  its  fatness ;  and  a  secret 
plot  Mas  in  agitation,  for  a  simtdtaueous  lising  throughout  England,  for 
Ihe  purpoao  of  a  geneml  maaeacre  of  the  Normana.*  But  thoiigh  the 
tenor  of  Willlam'i  aetoal  pmence  waa  withdrawn  for  a  aeaeonf  he  kept 
up  a  aliiet  espionage  on  the  proceedinga  of  the  Engliah.  The  fint 
nunonr  of  what  waa  going  oa  among  them,  rouaed  lum  from  the  career 
of  pleaanre  which  be  had  been  pnraoing.  Belinqniahing  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  aplendid  Christmaa  with  hia  beloved  fiimily,  he  re-appointed 
Matilda  and  his  son  Robert  regeota  of  Normandy,  and  embarking  on  a 
ntonny  aea,  he  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  Gth  of  December.^  On  the 
7tl)  he  airived  at  Winchelaea^  and  proceeded  immediately  to  London,  to 
the  constemtioo  of  Ihe  malcoinienlai  who  thought  th^  were  anre  of 
him  for  the  winter  season. 

Be  kepi  Chriatmaa  in  London,  and  though  he  need  Toiy  prompt  and 


» Willi  am  of  Poiton.  Haaderaoo. 

*  EnglL^'lt  work. 

*  W«'UaiD  of  roitou. 


•William  of  Poitou.  '11)1(1: 
*Or(iericus  VitR]i<    Sax<m  Cbrouido. 
*Orderious  VnaUii. 
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energetic  measures  for  cnrshin^  the  insurrection,  he  ^ve  a  conciliatory 
rect  [)tion  to  such  of  the  Engliah  prelates  and  noUea  as  ventured  to  attend 
iiis  summons. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  causrd  bv  the  imposition  Dane- 
gelt,  William,  percpiving  ihe  til^ad vantages  atleuilaut  on  a  queen li-^s  rourt, 
and  feeling  wiiljai  the  greatest  de«<ire  to  enjoy  tlie  society  of  his  beaiiiitui 
consort,  despatched  a  noble  company  into  Normandy,  to  conduct  Matilda 
and  her  children, to  Jjiglaml.'  She  jovlulK  ciiieved  the  welcome  man- 
date of  her  lord,  and  crossed  ihe  sta,  witli  a  stately  cortege  of  nobles, 
knights,  and  ladies.'  Among  the  learned  clerks  by  whom  she  was  at- 
tended was  the  ceiebmted  Guif  biehop  of  Amiens,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  an  heroie  poem  on  the  debel  and  Ml  of  Harold 

Matilda  airiTed  in  England  soon  after  Easter,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1068,  and  proeeeding  immediately  to  Winchester,  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  her  lord;  and  preparations  were  instantlv  commenced  for 
her  coronation,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  that  ei^  on  Whit- 
Sonday.*  The  great  festtvala  of  the  chnrch  appear  in  the  middle  ages 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  English  as  peculiarly  auspicious  days  for 
the  solemnization  of  coronations  end  marrnges,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  at  those  seasons.  Sunday  was  genmlly 
chosen  for  a  coronation-day* 

William,  who  had  been  exceedingly  anziotis  to  share  his  newly 
acquired  honours  with  Matilda,  chose  to  be  le-crowned  at  the  same  timCf 
lo  render  the  pageant  of  her  consecration  more  imposing;  and  fiuiherto 
conciliate  the  afTertions  of  his  English  subjects,  he  repeated  for  the  second 
time  thv  oath  by  wliich  he  engaged  to  <jovem  with  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  to  preserve  inviolate  that  great  palladium  of  Eogliith  liberty,  the 
right  of  trial  bv  jiirv* 

This  coroiintinii  \v;i.s  far  more  splendid  than  that  whirli  had  preceded 
it  in  Westminster  Al)bey,  at  William's  first  inanguraiion,  where  thf  ab- 
sence of  the  queen  and  lier  ladies  deprived  the  ceremony  of  much  of  its 
brilliancy,  ami  tlie  alainiing  conflagration  by  which  it  was  interrupted 
must  have  greatly  abridged  the  pomp  and  (tsuviucd  lIkiL  liail  been  anti- 
cipated on  that  occasion.  Here  everything  went  olF  auspiciously,  li 
was  in  the  smiling  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  were  long  and 
bright,  without  having  attained  to  the  cppressiveness  of  summer  beat. 
The  company,  according  to  the  report  of  cootempoiaiy  historians,  wis 
exceedingly  numerous  and  noble ;  and  the  Conqueror,  who  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  wcmderfully  gracious  mood  on  that  day,  was  very  sprightir 
and  fiioetious  on  the  occasion,  and  conferred  fiivours  on  all  who  solicited. 
The  gracelul  and  majestic  person  of  queen  Blatikla,  and  the  number  and 
beauty  of  her  fine  children,  charmed  the  populace,  and  every  one  present 
was  cielighted  with  the  order  and  icguhurity  with  which  this  attractive 
pageant  was  conducted/ 

The  nobles  of  Normandy  attended  their  duchess  to  the  church  \  bat 


•Orflerirti?!  VitaII.«,  "Ibid. 
•Flort  in  t'  (if  W^  rc  r-pior.    S.  i>unelm.   M.  Westm inkier. 
^S.  I^uiieliii.   baxuu  Ckiomcle.  'Hexuleraoo. 
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•Iter  the  PTciwn  was  plareil  on  her  head  by  Aid  red,  archbishop  of  York|  f 
she  was  served  by  her  new  subjects,  the  English. 

The  first  occasion  on  wlucii  the  office  of  champion  was  insliiuled,  is 
eaid  lo  have  been  at  this  sjiieiidul  coronation  at  Winchester,  where  Wil- 
liam caused  his  consort  to  be  associated  witii  himself,  in  all  the  honours 
of  royalty.* 

The  sjrfen^  ceremootd  of  MatOda's  inauguration  banquet  afforded 
praoedeots  Ibr  most  of  the  grand  feudal  offices  at  aabeequent  eotona- 
tioM.'  Among  these,  the  office  of  grand  pannetier  has  been  for  some 
time  eztiiiet  His  service  was  lo  bear  the  sail  and  the  canrlng-kniyes 
from  the  pantry  to  the  lung's  dininff-table,  and  hiB  fees  were  the  aalt- 
ceflars,  moons,  and  knives  kid  on  uie  royal  table ;  ^  forks  were  not 
among  the  royal  luxuries  at  the  board  of  the  mighty  William  and  his 
tm  Matilda,  who  both,  in  feeding  themselves,  verified  Uie  proverb  which 
says  ^that  fingers  were  made  before  forks.'"  ^The  grand  pannetier 
likewise  served  the  bread  to  the  sovereigns^  and  received,  in  addition  to 
the  rest  of  his  fees,  the  bread-cover,  called  the  cover-pane.  For  this 
service  thn  Beauchamps  held  tlie  manor  of  Beaucliamp  Kibworth.  The 
manor  of  Addinirton  wa«^  likewise  errnnted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Tezelin, 
his  cook,  t'>r  camposiiii>;  a  dish  of  white  soup  called  dillegrouti  which 
esperially  {)U'ased  thf  roy;d  palate." 

**W  h  :j  ilio  noble  company  had  retired  from  the  church,  and  were 
ipated  at  dinner  in  the  banqueting  hall,"  says  liendersr  n,  m  his  life  of 
(he  Conqueror,  "a  bold  cavalier  called  Marmion,*  compieielv  armed, 
fode  into  the  hall,  and  did  at  tliree  several  times  repeat  iliis  dial- 
lenge 

"  If  any  person  denies  that  our  most  gracious  soven  iirn,  Lord  William, 
and  his  spouse  Matilda,  are  not  kiM<:  aiul  (jiieen  of  England,  he  is  a  false- 
hearted traiior  and  a  liari  and  here  1,  as  champion,  do  challenge  him  to 
smgle  combat.'* 

fin  person  accepted  the  cliallenge,  and  Matilda  was  calltd  la  reine 
ever  after. 

The  same  year,  Matilda  brought  into  the  world  her  fourth  son,  Henry, 
sumamed  Beanderk.  This  event  took  place  at  Selby ,  in  Torksfaire,  and 
was  prodnctive  of  soma  degree  of  satisaction  to  the  people,  who  consi- 
dered the  English-bom  prince  with  fat  more  complacency  than  his  three 
Horman  fare£ren,  Robert,  Richard,  and  William  Rnfos.  Matilda  settled 
upon  her  new-bom  son  all  the  lands  she  possessed  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandj ;  the^  were  to  mvsrt  to  him  after  ner  death. 

TkanqniUity  now  appeared  to  be  complelely  restored ;  and  Matilda, 

 — —  — 

*  HendoT»on.  •  Glories  of  Regahiy. 

'  Henderson  inaoountely  says  Bymock ;  ii  was  Marmion.  This  ceremony,,  im* 
known  among  tbe  Saxon  monarcbs,  was  of  Norman  origin.  Hie  lands  of  Fon- 
teoBva,  in  Nonnandf,  w«w  bold  by  Marmion,  one  of  ifae  Ibltoweia  of  William 

th^  G>nqueror,  on  the  tenure  of  championship.  The  office  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Marmion.  anf!  from  them,  by  hfif^hip,  H amended  to  the  Dymock:^  of 
Sc-iT«*IJ«bye.— See  Dngcial«.  The  armODal  beariags  oL  tlie  Marmions,  from  tlie 
pel  lor  I  nance  of  this  great  feudal  service,  were,  sable,  an  aiming  sword,  the  ^int 
la  eUef  aigsntd  Qlonm  of  BegaUty. 
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enjn%Hnsf  every  happinp^>  n  \\  iip,  a  motlior,  and  «  qiiMiif  seemed  Ut 
be  plar<»d  at  the  vvry  sunimil  ot  earilily  prosperity. 

Wlifllit  r  it  hp  hv  nrrident,  or  owiiifr  to  a  close  attention  to  rrnlity 
he  fsaw  b€'U»re  lujii,  U  is  certain  that  the  antique  hniner  who  drrw  Matil- 
da's portrait,  has  represented  the  organ  of  constructivene{*8  in  her  htad, 
as  very  decidedly  developed.  It  is  sineular,  lou,  ihat  of  this  propensity, 
her  tastes  and  pursuits  afforded  reniarkal)le  instances,  in  the  noble  eccle- 
siastical biiddinp.s  of  w  hich  she  was  the  foundress ;  and  in  her  ingeaioof 
and  curious  example  of  industry,  in  the  Bayeux  Upestiy,  wbereNi  she 
has  wrought  tlie  epic  of  her  boabiiid'fl  explolti|froiii  iianil4'«  tel  knd- 
ing  io  Normandy  to  his  fiill  at  Hasting 

It  18,  in  fret,  a  moat  important  hif loiical  doenmiCDt,  in  whidi  Ibe  evfiMs 
and  costume  of  Ihat  momentoos  period  have  been  ftilhfiilly  preserved  W 
the  indeftydgable  fingers  of  the  fiist  of  our  Nonnan  qoeena,  and 
oertamly  deserves  a  particular  description. 

This  eurioQS  monument  of  antiquity  is  still  pieserved  in  the  cathednl 
of  Bayeux,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^  the  duke  of  lioi^ 
mandy's  toUeiie which  simply  means  the  duke's  great  cloth. 

It  is  a  piece  of  canras,  about  nineteen  inches  in  breadth,  but  upwardi 
of  siKty-seven  yards  in  length,  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  embroidered 
the  historv  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normnndy,  com* 
]:nrncing  with  the  visit  oi  Harold  to  the  Normaa  court|  and  ending  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Ilaslintrg,  1066. 

The  leading  ininsactions  of  il.cse  eventful  years,  the  death  of  Edwarn 
the  Confessor,  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  in  tlie  rhainber  of  tlie  royal 
dead,  are  reprrsenied  in  tho  clearest  and  most  rpirnl.ir  cult  r,  in  this  piece 
of  needlework,  which  contains  many  hundrtnl  fitnncs  ol  men,  liorses, 
birds,  beasts,  trpej».  houses,  rasih  s,  and  churrlH  >,  ail  executed  in  their 
prnjx  r  colours,  with  naine^  and  in2>criptiont>  over  llietu,  to  elucidate  the 
story.' 

This  pictorial  chronicle  of  her  mighty  consort's  achieTements  appears 

■The  Bayeux  tapestry  has  lately  been  much  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
some  If-anifd  individual^',  who  arc  drtrriniuc<l  t(<  drjirivc  Matilda  df  hrr  trsuVi- 
tion;iry  Tiuue,  as  the  pf»r«c>ii  from  whom  iIha  specimtjii  ot  r<'tiiale  skill  Fiiui  iri-hi*- 
try  r:!i;uiate<).  Monilaucon,  Thierfy,  I'lanchd,  Ducaxel,  laylor,  and  iimny  other 
equally  im|)ortant  aotboriiies,  may  be  quoted  in  mipportof  the  hiitoriiMd  trnditioi^ 
tliat  it  was  the  work  of  Matilda  and  her  Indies.  The  brief  itnuis  to  which  trt 
mre  confined  in  these  Bio^rmphies,  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  into  the  arga> 
mrr)t«s  rtf  tho'se  who  rtispute  the  fHct,  though  we  hnvo  cnrefidly  examined  th^m; 
aiui.  with  due  deterence  to  tiie  judgment  of  the  lords  of  the  creatk>n,  on  ail  ^ub- 
jectt  ccmneot«d  with  policj  sod  aoienoe,  wevenmrs  to  think  onr  learned  friend^ 
the  sichsologieit  and  anciqiteries,  wonld  do  well  to  direct  their  intelleetoal 
powers  to  more  masculine  objects  of  inquiry,  end  leave  the  question  of  tile  Bey  <  us 
tllpo^lry,  (with  a!l  otlier  rnatlpr.«i  allir<i  to  needle-emft.)  to  the  decjMon  of  tlia 
luiiies,  to  whose  pr'tvinre  it  pt'cuharly  beiongi.  It  is  matter  nf  doulit  to  ut;  wh^ 
tlicf  one  out  of  the  miuiy  genilemea  who  have  disputed  Matilda  s  ciaims  to  tiiiU 
work,  if  called  upon  lo  execnte  a  oopy  of  either  of  the  Agoiet  on  eanTu,  wonlf 
know  how  to  put  in  the  first  stitch.  The  whole  of  the  Bayeux  tapeetry  bns  been 
enj:ni%*ed,  an<I  coloiirctl  like  thf  ^  rlinnal.  by  tljc  Sr>,nety  of  An'j<:nnrie«5,  who,  if 
tiiry  had  done  nothing  else  to  mexit  the  approbation  of  the  hastoiicai  world,  woohl 
have  deserveti  it  fur  tiii:i  aloae. 
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to  have  been,  in  part  at  lea^t,  desitrnerl  for  Matilda  by  Tumid,  a  (ivmrf 
anist,  who,  moved  by  a  nntnnil  desire  o(  claiming  his  share  in  the  ( rle- 
briiy  which  he  foresaw  would  attach  to  the  work,  has  cunninG"ly  mtro- 
doced  ilia  own  efTigies  and  name,  tlius  authenticating  the  Nonnaii  tradi- 
tion, tliat  lie  was  the  person  wiiu  lilununated  the  canvas  witli  tlie  proper 
oudiues  and  colours.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  her  Norman  ladies^ 
were  materially  assisted  in  this  stupendous  work  of  feminine  skill  and 
pvlieiiee,  by  name  of  the  hapleesi  oaughtera  of  the  hud)  who,  like  the 
Greeimn  captives  deieribed  by  Homer,  were  employed  in  reconUiig  the 
itory  of  their  own  peversea,  «nd  the  triumphs  of  their  haughty  foes. 

Aboot  this  period  Willtam  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mighty  fortress 
and  royal  residence,  the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  erected  by  a 
priestly  architeei  and  engineer,  Gundolph,  bishop  oCRochester.  He  also 
Dnilt  the  castle  of  Hurstmonceaux,  on  the  spot  which  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  occupied  by  the  wooden  fort  which  he  had  brought  over 
ftom  Noiniaady,  and,  for  the  better  security  of  his  govenunent,  built  and 
stron^y  gamsoned  many  other  strong  fortresses,  forming  a  regular  chain 
of  military  station?,  from  one  end  of  Knclaml  to  the  other.*  These  pro- 
ceethn^r^  were  regarded  with  jealous  displeasure,  by  such  of  the  An<;lo- 
Saxoii  nobles  as  had  liitherto  manitained  a  sort  of  passive  amity  with  . 
their  Norman  sovereifrti,  and  they  htfran  (gradually  to  desert  his  court. 
Amoiii:  the  firft  to  willulraw  from  the  royal  circle  were  die  nnglity  Saxon 
bretlireru  Kdvvjfi  and  Morcar.  They  were  the  darlings  of  the  people, 
and  secretly  lavuured  by  the  clergy.  A  third  part  of  England  was  under 
th'  ir  authority,  and  the  reigning  prince  of  Wales  was  their  nephew. 
WiJhiim  had  in  the  first  instance  endeavoured,  by  the  most  insidious 
caresses,  to  conciliate  Edwin,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  two,  and 
reamrkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  his  noble  and  enga|ing 
enalities.  The  Conqueror  had  actually  promised  to  give  him  one  of  his 
nnghters  in  marriage*  When,  however,  the  young  nobleman  demanded 
his  bride,  he  met  with  a  denial,  at  which  he  was  so  moeh  exasperated, 
that  he  retired  with  his  brother  into  the  north,  where  they  oiganized  a 
plan  with  the  kin^  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and  the  princes  of  Wales, 
Ibr  separate  but  sunultaneous  attacks  upon  William,  in  which  the  disaf-* 
fected  Saxons  were  to  join.  The  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the 
Conqueror  def(»Ued  their  projects  belbre  they  could  be  brought  to  matu^ 
fity;  the  brother  earls  were  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  obtained 
a  deceitful  amnesty. 

'Thierry's  History  of  the  Anglo-Norroaiw.  The  figures  were,  in  &ct,  always 
pr9pttf»fi  M  tapestry  work  by  some  skilful  artist,  who  designrd  at^d  traced  them 
ODt  in  Ute  same  colours  tliat  wcrr  tn  he  n<c(]  in  si  lie  or  woollen  by  the  embroi* 
dere?*  :  and  m  o  are  told  in  tlir  lif  -  rf  St.  Ihinstan,  '^^  that  a  cortnin  religiou-^  '-I'^yii 
beiag  moved  with  a  desire  of  ciubroideriog  a  racerdotal  vestment,  earnestly  en* 
treated  the  iUture  obancellor  of  England,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  an  oh^ 
iciir«>  Atatioo  of  life,  but  creeping  into  notice  through  his  excellent  laste  in  snoh 
delinf>n(ions,  to  dimw  the  flowers  and  flguree  which  ahe  aAerwarda  fiurmed  wida 
ifcr^H'U  '  f  goid." 

'  .VI  \oi         \\  arwick,  Lincoln,  York,  Nottingham,  dM.  dbo. 

'OideiMitu  Vitali*. 
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The  repeated  and  formidable  revolts  of  the  English,  in  1069,  compelled 
William  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Matilda  and  her  children  lu  Nor- 
mandy.' The  presence  of  the  queen-duchess  was,  indeed,  no  less  re- 
quired there,  than  that  of  her  warlike  lord  in  England  She  was  greatly 
Mofed  in  the  duchy,  where  her  government  was  eonndered  esee^ngly 
able,  and  the  peofde  were  beginning  to  murmur  at  the  abaenee  of  the 
eonrt  and  the  nobuity,  which,  after  the  states  of  Normandy  had  been  so 
severely  taxed  to  support  the  estpense  of  the  English  wars,  was  regarded 
as  a  national  calami^.  It  was  therefore  a  measure  of  great  political 
expediency  on  the  part  of  William,  to  re-appoint  Matilda,  for  the  thiitl 
time,  to  the  regency  of  Normandy.  The  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Robert^ 
was,  as  before,  aasociated  with  that  of  Matilda  in  the  regency ;  and  at 
parting,  the  Conqueror  entreated  his  spouse  "  to  pray  for  the  speedy  tei^ 
mination  of  the  English  troubles,  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace  in  jNoi^ 
mandy,  and  to  take  care  of  ihe  interests  of  their  youthful  heir.''* 

The  latter  iniimrfinn  wns  somewhat  superiluous;  for  MatihInV  fond- 
np««  for  hrr  tirsi-born  belraved  her  into  the  most  m judicious  acts  of 
partial i»\'  in  his  favour,  and  in  all  probability  was  tiic  ])nrn3ry  cause  of 
the  dissensions  between  him  and  his  brothers,  and  the  subsequent  rup- 
ture between  iliat  wronir-lieatled  prince  and  his  royal  lather. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  Matilda's  father,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  her  naiivi'  couatry,  owing  to  the  slriife  between  her  brotliers  and 
nephews,  who  appeared  bent  on  eflecting  the  ruin  of  each  other,  ami  ihe 
&11  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Flanders,  greatly  troubled  her,  and 
added  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  feelings  oif  anxiety  and  sorrow  with 
which  her  retam  to  Noiroandy  was  douded,  after  the  brief  spleoiknir 
of  her  residence  in  England  as  qneen.* 

The  year  1069  was  a  season  of  peculiar  misery  in  England.^  The 
breaking  np  of  the  court  at  Winchester,  and  the  departnre  iSf  queen  Ma- 
tilda aira  her  children  for  Normandy,  cast  a  deep  gloom  on  the  aspect 
of  William's  aflaiis,  while  it  was  felt  as  a  serious  e^  by  the  indnstnoos 
classes,  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  encouragement  extended  10 
their  handiworks,  by  the  demands  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  for  those 
articles  of  adornment  and  luxury,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  many  handa 
are  profitably  employed,  employment  being  equivalent  to  wealth  with 
those  whose  time,  ingenuity,  or  ^trrrif^th,  rnn  be  brought  into  the  market 
in  any  tangible  form.  Put  where  liuK  iio  rn«!om,  it  is  uselr'^''=:  to  tax 
the  powers  of  the  cndtsnian  or  artisan  to  produce  articles  which  are  no 
lonirer  required.  Tins  ^\  is  the  case  in  En«z1nnd  from  the  vear  1069, 
when,  the  queen  and  ladius  of  the  court  having  quitted  the  couniry,  trade 
languished,  employment  ceased,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  \s  .ir  \rere  atrs^ra- 
vated  by  the  distress  of  a  starving  population.  The  must  peaceably  dia- 
posed  were  goaded  by  their  suilerings  to  desperation. 

It  was,  according  to  most  accounts,  in  this  year  that  William,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  land  Irom  confedeiating  together  in  nocturnal 
assemblies,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  grieYances,  and  stimalat* 


*  (>nl«rieas  Yiialit.  Esniy  HnmiiiiilQn.  •Oidarisat  VtiaUi.  Malmsbwy. 
'Oideiiew  Titalis.  ^W.Mioii.  Merioos  Tltalii.  flsaca  fliiwriels. 
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ing  racJi  other  to  revolt,  compelled  them  to  couvre  feu^  or  to  extiii^ish 
the  lirrhts  and  hres  in  their  dwelliiiij.*,  at  eight  oVlock  every  evening,  ai 
the  loiliiig  of  a  bell,  called,  jVom  that  circumstance,  the  curfew,  or  cau- 
rre  ffu.^  Such,  at  auy  rate,  has  been  tfie  popular  tradition  of  a^s,  and 
trans  oi  the  custom  in  many  places  .<tiil  remain.  The  curiiew  has 
becuaie  so  thoroughly  id t  n lifted  with  the  institutions  of  William  the 
Conquert)r,  that  we  doubt  noi  it  originated  with  him,  especially  as  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  ihai  he  had  previously  resorted  to  the  same 
mea^ure,  iu  his  early  career  as  duke  of  Normandy,  to  secure  the  better 
observance  of  bis  fiunoos  ediet  for  the  suppression  of  brawls  and  mur- 
ders ID  his  dominioniif  called  emphaticsU^  ^God's  pesca'' ' 

When  WtUisiD  took  the  field  after  Malilda's  dtoartarei  and  eommenoed 
one  of  his  npid  marches  towards  York,  where  Walthec^  had  encouraged 
the  Banish  army  to  winter,  he  swoie  by  the  splendour  of  God,'^  nis 
usual  oath,  that  he  would  not  leave  one  linng  eoui  in  Northttmberland. 
As  scKm  as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  he  began  to  execute  his  terrible  thfeats 
of  vengeance,  laying  the  whole  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
After  he  had  biibed  the  Danish  chief  to  wilhdiBw,  and  the  long  detoded 
ehy  of  York  was  surrendered  at  discretion  by  Waltheof,  he  woo.  that 
powerful  Saxon  leader  to  his  canse^  by  hestowmg  upon  him  in  marriage 
ills  beautiful  niece  Judith. 

These  fatal  nuptials  were  solemnized  among  the  ruins  of  the  van- 
quished citv  of  York,  where  the  Conqueror  kept  his  Christinas,  amidst 
the  desolaiicii  lie  Imd  wrought.^ 

Not  to  riifer  inio  tlie  melancholy  details  of  William's  work  of  devas- 
tation in  ilie  m  11  ill  dl  I  jii^land,  which  are  so  pailir  ncally  recorded  by  the 
Saion  ChniiK  ie,  we  wiii  close  the  brief  annals  <>i'  ihe  direful  years  1070 
and  107 1,  vviih  the  death  of  earl  Edwin,  the  ahianced  husband  of  one  of 
ihc  daughters  of  the  Conqui  lor  and  Matilda.  He  was  proceeding  from  Ely 
to  ScoiUmd,  charged,  as  was  supposed,  with  a  secret  mission  from  his 
disinherited  countrymen  to  the  kin^  of  Scots,  when  his  route  was  be- 
trayed by  three  brothers  in  whom  he  had  rashly  confided,  and,  after  a 
vauaal  deftnee  afunst  a  band  of  Noimans,  he  was  slam,  with  twenty  of 
his  followers.  His  death  was  passionately  bewailed  by  the  English,  and 
even  the  stent  nature  of  the  Conqueror  was  melted  into  compassion,  and 
be  is  said  to  have  shed  team  when  the  bleeding  head  of  the  young  Saxon, 
with  its  long  flowing  hair,  was  presented  to  him  by  the  traitors,  who 
had  bagnfled  him  into  the  Norman  ambush;  and,  instead  of  confetriitt 
the  expected  reward  on  tiie  murdeief%  he  condemned  them  to  perpetuu 
exile/ 

A  singular  curiosity  was  turned  up  by  the  plough,  1G94,  in  a  field 
near  Sutton,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  Edwin  and  Morcar  are  said  to 
have  met.  It  is  a  small  shield  of  silver,  about  six  inches  long.  On  it 
was  a  Saxon  inscription,  which  has  been  found  to  express  (tmt  it  had  the 

*  Speed.  It  was  first  esiabU0hed  at  Winchester.  Gasaan's  Lives  of  the  Bbhopii 
of  Winchester.   Polydore  Vergil  is  the  first  ci  r  n icier  who  mention?  tlie  curfew, 

'Ordericus  Vitali^.  The  curfew  is  still  tolled  in  tooie  disnieti  of  Nanpandy, 
where  it  is  called  '*La  RdraUtJ^ — Ihicarpl. 

■Mitithew  Pahs.  *Ordericu»  Vitalis,  p.  021. — Brompioa. 
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double  proprrtr,  of  j^rotecling  the  person  wliu  wore  it,  and  the  lorpr  for 
whose  sake  it  v\  as  worn.  If  it  helonged  to  llie  younsr  earl  EUwiii,  ii 
was  perhaps  a  rrtunied  lore-plf  1:t(  iVdin  the  l^eirothed  princess.' 

The  Saj^on  bishops  had  .^tnnil  fnrih  vs  tliainpions  for  ihe  rights  and 
ancient  laws  of  the  people;  and  Wiiliaui,  finding  it  impossible  to  awe  or 
silence  these  true  patriots,  proceeded  to  deprive  them  of  their  benefices^ 
and  to  plunder  the  churches  and  mooaatertea  without  acniple  \  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  Roger  Wendover,  and  other  aacknt  ehrooi* 
clera,  he  appropriated  to  his  own  uae  all  the  chaliceaand  rich  ahiinea  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands.* 

It  was  in  Tain  for  the  English  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  pondflT 
for  pioteettoa ;  Ibr  William  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  new 
system  of  chinch  goremment  adopted  by  the  Norman  bishops,  which 
was  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Saion 
tongue;  thereby  renderuif  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  legacies  be* 
qneathed  to  them  by  that  royal  reformer,  king  Alfred,  —  the  tnmslatioa 
commenced  by  him  of  the  W ord  of  Crod, — a  dead  letter.  It  also  became 
an  understood  thing,  thut  uo  scholar,  of  English  birth,  was  to  be  admit- 
ted to  any  degree  of  ecrlcsiastical  proferment  * 

Tlie  Norman  lant^iiage  was  at  that  tune  introflured,  by  royal  autho- 
rity, into  all  schools,  colleges,  and  public  f> uiiuiations  for  the  histRirtion 
of  votith.  The  laws  and  statutes  ot  the  country  were  written  in  that 
language,  and  no  other  was  permitted  to  be  u^ed  in  courts  of  jusnce,  to 
the  great  perplexity  and  vexation  of  the  ]m oplr  <.f  the  land,  \s  h()  werts 
tlius  under  the  necessity  of  einpluyinir  Nonnan  advocates  to  plead  lor 
redress  aofainst  the  wrongs  of  Normans.' 

The  luckless  Saxons  were,  of  course,  sure  to  obtain  more  law  than 
justice  in  such  cases,  being  for  the  most  part  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
purport  of  the  proceedings ;  so  that  unless  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 

^Ingmin,  die  learned  tfamtator  of  the  Sszoa  Chnmicls^  bat  given  this  •togaat 
tnmtlatiQci  of  tfa«  inaoriptioo : — 


■^Edwiims  me  pignort  dat; 
Ula,  O  Dtomine,  Domine, 

Cum  semper  d«'f««!i(lat, 
Qusc  me  ad  pet  tussuum  gestetj 
Nisi  ilia  ine  alienaverit 
Sua  sponte.** 

"Eel win  liis  pledge  has  leA  in  me, 

Now  to  the  battle  prest ; 
Hit  gnardian  angel  inay  <A«  be, 
Wbo  wean  me  on  her  breast 


Edwin  shall  well  requite  her  love^ 
Retnniaiig  IKnu  the  fiay . 

But  if,  forgetful  of  her  vow>, 

(May  Heaven  aven  the  thought!) 

She  tell  this  lOTe-ehann  of  her  spome 
Whkli  never  oonld  be  boo^btj^^ 

If  of  hor  own  rrr**  will  she  cast 

This  taiisiuau  a  way  \ 
May  Edwin's  life  no  looger  lasit 
To  me  that  tol  day.*' 


To  him  the  tnie-hearted  may  die  proves 
O  Go<i,  to  thee  I  piay : 

As  this  talisman  was  found  where  earl  Edwin  fell,  or,  at  least,  where  he  was 
last  heard  at,  circumstances  seem  to  say,  that  he  wns  in  possession  of  it,  and  not 
the  latly  he  loved,  wlio  had,  in  nil  probabiUiy,  been  forced  to  eturn  it  to  hinv. 

*lngulpbus.    Malni^bury.  Bromptoa. 

*  Inguiphus.    HalkeU    Eadmer.    Saxon  Annais. 

•Ingulphm.  HeUtel  Fol|dore  Yeiiil  Mills.  Bndf. 
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fcn  into  the  hands  of  very  conscientious  Nonnan  pleaders,  they  were 
iftcrificed  to  the  superior  interest  of  their  opponents,  and,  for  aught  they 
could  tell  to  the  contraiy,  the  adToeates  whom  they  had  paid  might 
have  employed  their  eloquence  on  the  contrary  side,  or,  at  die  least,  in 

betraying  all  the  weaker  points  of  their  clients'  causes. 
.  Jt  was  the  earnest  desire  of  our  Norman  sovereigns  to  silence  the 
Saxon  tongue  for  ever,  by  substituting  in  its  place  the  Norman  dialect, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  French  and  Danish.'  It  was,  however,  found 
to  he  a  more  easy  thing  to  subjugate  the  land,  than  to  suppress  the  natu- 
ral language  of  the  people.  A  change  was  all  that  could  be  etfected, 
and  that  change  was  an  amalgamation  between  the  two  languages,  the 
Normans  gradually  acquiring  as  many  of  the  Saxon  words  and  idioms 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  compelled  to  use  of  theirs.  I^tin  was  used 
by  the  learned  as  a  general  medium  of  communication,  and  thus  became, 
in  a  slight  degree,  mingled  with  the  parlance  of  the  more  refined  portion 
of  so<a^.  From  these  mingled  elements  our  own  copious  and  expressive 
language  was  in  process  of  time  formed. 

One  of  the  Conqueror^s  most  difficult  undertakings  was  the  reduction 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  had  been  fortified  with  the  most  consummate 
military  skill,  by  Uie  Saxon  patriot,  Herewud,  who  was  accounted  one 
of  the  braTest  diampions  and  most  accomplished  leaders. 

^e  unsettled  state  of  England  had  the  efiect  of  dividing  William 
fiom  his  beloved  queen,  and  forced  them  for  a  considerable  time  to  reign 
separately — he  in  England,  and  she  in  Normandy. 

MatUda,  meantime,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  no  inconsidemble 
talents  in  the  art  of  government,  had  conducted  the  re^^cy  of  Nor- 
mandy, durinjT  all  the  troubles  in  which  her  lord  was  mvolved,  with 
great  prudence  and  address.  She  had  been  placed  in  a  position  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
and  the  combined  hostilities  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  who  had  taken  advantao;p  of  the  manner  in  which  William  was 
occupied  with  the  Scotch  invasion  and  the  S^ixon  revolt,  to  attack  his 
continental  dominions ;  and  Matilda  was  compelled  to  apply  to  her 
absent  lord  for  succour.  William  immediately  despatched  the  son  of 
Fitz-Osboin  to  assist  his  fair  regent  in  her  military  arrangements  for  the 

'  While  tb/o  Provencal  language  was  yet  in  its  infiuiojr  in  the  South  of  France, 
lije  Romance  Walloon,  or  Latin,  corrupted  by  German,  was  the  dialect  spoken 
in  liie  North  of  France,  and,  with  a  further  mixture  of  Norse,  became  the  polite 
and  jpocLtcal  language  of  the  ducal  court  of  Normandy.  It  was  called  the  langut 
£ml,  or  toegoe  of  ewi,  from  iu  aflUomtiTO.  The  appellation  of  Walloon  was 
derived  from  the  wonl  Waalchhuid,  the  tMino  hy  which  the  Germans  to  this  dajT 
designate  Italy.  William  the  Conqnornr  wn*  so  mnch  attached  to  the  Romance 
Walloon,  that  he  encouraged  its  literature  niiion^  his  subjects,  and  forced  it  on 
the  £oglisb  by  means  of  rigorous  enactments,  in  place  of  tlie  ancient  6axon, 
wUdi  eloeelf  leeembled  tiie  None  of  his  own  anoastois.  It  was  ftotn  Nor- 
mandy that  the  first  poets  in  the  French  language  sprang.  A  digest  of  the  laws 
which  William  imposed  on  his  Fnzli^h  subjects,  is  the  most  ancient  work  exist- 
ing in  the  Romance  Walloon.  Then  the  Book  of  Brut,  a  fabulous  history  of  the 
Britons ;  next  Wace's  Romance  de  Kou,  or  History  of  Rollo }  the  word  romant* 
■leaaiog  narratiTe^  and  not  m  fiotkm. 
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delent  r  of  Normandy,  and  expedited  a  peace  wiih  the  kinp  of  J^roiland, 
that  he  might  the  sooner  come  to  her  aid  in  pemoO)  with  ius  veteran 
troops. 

The  Norman  ladies  were  at  that  periD<1  extrtiutly  malcontent  at  the 
long-protracted  absence  of  their  lords.'  Tliu  wife  of  Hii^h  GianiiiKMul, 
the  governor  of  Wincliestcr,  had  caused  them  great  uneiujiness,  hy  the 
reports  which  ehc  had  circulated  of  the  infidelities  of  Uieir  husbands. 
These  representations  had  induced  the  indignant  damei  to  seod  peremfH 
tory  messages,  for  the  immediate  return  of  their  lords.  In  some  instances 
the  warlike  Normans  had  yielded  obedience  to  these  eonju^  mandates, 
and  returned  home,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  William^s  miirs  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  aim  of  the  lady  of  Giantmesnil,  who  had  for  some 
reason  concetred  a  particular  ill-wfll  against  her  sovereign;  and,  not 
contented  with  doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to  incite  his  Nornoan  sub- 
jects to  revrlt,  she  had  thought  proper  to  cast  the  most  injurious  asper- 
sions on  his  character  as  a  husband,  and  insinuated  that  he  had  made  an 
attempt  on  her  virtue.' 

Githa^  the  mother  of  I&rold,  eagerly  caught  at  these  reports,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  circulating.  She  communi- 
cated them  to  Sweno,  k'm^  of  Denmark,  and  addrd,  that  the  reason  why 
Merlefwrn,  a  Keniibh  nohlr  of  «onip  importaiK c  had  joined  thr  late 
revolt  in  Englatjd,  was,  because  itic  IS  orman  tyrant  had  dishonoured  his 
fair  niece,  the  daugiiier  of  one  of  the  canons  of  Canterbury  *  This  tale, 
whetlier  false  or  true,  came  in  due  course  to  Matilda''8  ears,  and  caused 
I  the  first  conjufiral  dillcfciice  iliaL  liad  ever  arisen  between  her  and  her  li*rd. 
biie  vva:j  by  iiu  means  of  a  temper  to  take  any  aOroui  ol  ihe  kind 
patiently,  and  it  is  said  that  slic  caused  the  unfonuiiate  damsel  to  be  put 
to  death,  with  circumstances  of  great  ci  ueliy.*  llearne,  in  his  notes  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  sequel  to  this  tale, 
extracted  Irom  a  very  ancient  chronide  among  the  Cottonian  MSS^ 
which,  after  relating  ^  that  the  priest^s  daughter  was  privily  slain  by  a 
confidential  servant  of  Matilda,  the  queen,^  adds,  ^  that  the  Conqueror 
was  so  eniaged  at  the  barbarous  revenge  taken  by  his  queen,  that,  on 
his  return  to  Normandy,  he  beat  her  with  his  bridle  so  severely,  that 
she  soon  after  died.^  Now,  it  is  certam  Matilda  lived  full  ten  years 
after  tlie  period  at  which  this  discipline  is  said  to  have  been 

infiictcd  upon  her  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Ck>nqueror ;  and  the  worthy 
chronicler  himself  seems  to  regard  that  part  of  the  tale  as  apocrypbaiy 
and  merely  relates  it  as  one  of  the  current  reports  of  the  day.  We  are 
willini^  to  hope  that  the  story  altogether  has  originated  from  the  scan- 
dalous n  ports  of  that  malign  busy-body  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
lady  (i  niiitmesnil ;  thouL'li  at  «nmf  time  it  is  to  be  ffrired,  that  the 
woman  who  was  capable  oi  miiicting  such  deadly  vengeance  on  the 

^OrderieuYitalis.  HalBBsbiny.  'Hmtdsnon.  Oideiiens  Titalis. 

*  Henderson's  Life  of  the  Gooqoerar.   It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  mar- 
r.n^*-^  n{  the  £riKli!>h  clergy  were  allowed  by  tbe  Angle^aiSii  CathoUQ  Chutoh 

till  near  a  qirtrier  of  a  century  aflerward*. 

*She  caused  iier  to  be  baoMtnmg. — Rapin.    Uenderton  says  Matilda  oid<tied 
iier  jawi  tc  be  tUt 
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unfortunate  Saxon  nobieman  who  had  bet  n  ihc  object  of  lipr  oarliest  af- 
fliction?, would  not  have  been  very  scrupulous  in  her  dealings  with  a 
female  whom  she  suspected  of  having  rivalled  her  in  her  husband'?«  re- 
gard. At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible,  after  most  careful  iuves- 
iitraiion,  to  s|>eak  with  any  certainty,  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  which 
niav  be  attache<l  to  this  dark  tale:  but  as  it  is  recorded  bv  sevend  of  the 
old«st  chroniclers,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  duty  in  the  biographers  of 
Matilda  of  Flanders  to  relate  it,  and  leave  the  readers  to  form  their  own 
conclusioDS. 

WiUkm  was  attended,  on  his  Toyage  to  Nonnandy,  by  a  great  mili- 
tary retinue;  many  English  as  well  as  Norman  troops  accompanied 
him,'  and  perfonned  good  service  for  him,  In  the  reduction  of  the  rebel 
province  of  Maine.  The  king  of  France  made  a  hasty  retreat  before  the 
terror  of  lus  warlike  neighbour's  arms,  and  peace  was  quickly  restored 
within  the  circle  of  Wiliiam^s  continental  dominions. 

If  any  cause  of  anger  or  mistrust  had  occurred,  during  their  long  sepa- 
ration^  to  interrupt  the  conjugal  happiness  of  Matilda  and  her  husband, 
it  was  but  a  passing  cloud,  for  historians  all  agree  that  they  were  living 
together  in  a  state  of  the  most  affectionate  union,  during  the  year  1 074, 
great  part  of  which  was  spent  by  the  Conqueror  with  his  family  in  Nor- 
mandy.* It  was  at  this  period  that  Edgar  Atlieling  came  to  the  court  at 
Caen,  to  make  a  voluntary  submi.«>iio!i  tn  the  Nonuan  «?overeign^  and  to 
entreat  his  forgiveness  lor  the  several  iusiiiK  c  imns  m  winch  he  had  been 
enirajrrd.  The  C(^nqueror  freely  accorded  an  anuiesty,  treated  hmi  with 
great  kindness,  and  j)ensioned  him  with  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of 
silver,'  in  the  hope  tbat  this  amicable  arraiy^enieriL  would  secure  his 
government  in  Emrland  from  all  future  disiuri;;uices.  lie  wa$  mistaken: 
fresh  troubles  had  ;il ready  broken  out  in  that  quarter,  bnt  this  time  they 
proceeded  from  liis  uwu  uirbnlent  Noniiiiu  chiels;  unc  of  them,  witlial, 
wus  the  son  of  his  great  favourite  and  trusty  kinsman,  Fitz-Osborn ;  who 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner*  by  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Worcester. 
The  Banish  fleet,  which  had  vainly  hovered  on  the  coast,  waiting  for  a 
svnal  to  land  troops  to  assist  the  conspimtors,  was  fiin  to  retreat  without 
e&cting  its  object  As  for  the  great  Saxon  eari,  Waitheo^  who  had 
been  drawn  into  the  plot,  and  betrayed  bv  his  Korman  wife,  Judith,  to 
her  uncle,  the  Conqueror,  he  was,  sAer  a  lonff  suspense,  beheaded  on  a 
rising-ground,  just  without  the  gates  of  mnchester;  being  the  first 
English  nobleman  who  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  public  execQtioner.* 

*Ordericus  Vitalii*.  'Ibid.    Malmsbuiy.    Saxoa  Aonala. 

'  SaxoQ  Annals.    Malmsbury.  Brouiptoii. 

*  FitaB-Oliliom  waa  a  rslBtion  of  bis  aoveieign,  and,  befim  this  aet  of  eontninacy, 
itDod  high  in  his  fiivour.  Ha  was  osly  punished  with  impriicmment,  for  hit 

fbnre  in  t!in  conspiracy.  AfTcr  n  time  his  royal  master,  as  a  tok^n  fliat  he  was 
,^j8ip<^«ec^  to  jinrtlon  him,  .•^ent  hijn  a  (  (xtly  .suit  f  f  c  lotlit'S  ;  but  Fitz-Oaborn,  in 
stead  of  tendering  his  grateful  ackno\vl<?(tgmcnt!»  lor  ihU  present,  ordered  a  large 
flT«  to  be  made,  and,  in  the  preteDoe  of  the  meMenger,  burned  the  rich  gaiments, 
Qoe  bf  one,  with  the  meet  insolent  expceinoni  of  eontempt.  William  was  verf 
wagry  at  the  manner  in  which  hia  unwonted  gnu^iousness  was  received  by  hif 
T?i«t«nl  kinsninn.  but  inflicted  no  scTerer  piwiahment  than  n  lengthened  tona  of 
imprisonmenu — ^Henderson.  '  Ordericus  YitaiiA. 
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William  next  pursued  hii  Norman  traitor,  Ralph  de  Guadcr,  to  the 
continent,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Dol,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 
The  young  duke  of  Bretagne,  Allan  Fergeant^  assisted  also  by  the  king 
of  France,  came  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  enccoar  of  the  besieged 
earl ;  and  William  was  not  only  compelled  to  raiae  the  siege,  but  to 
abandon  his  tents  and  baggage,  to  the  valne  of  fifteen  thonsand  pounds. 
His  diplomatic  talents,  however,  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  embarrassing  strait  in  which  he  had  placed  himself;  and  a  pacific 
treaty  was  entered  into,  between  him  and  the  Yaliant  young  duke  of 
Bretagne,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  a  marriage  between  Abn  and  his 
daughter  Constance.  This  alliance  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
princely  bridegroom,  than  agreeable  to  William  and  Matilda.  The  nup* 
tials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  the  bride  was  dowered  with 
all  the  lands  of  Chester,  once  the  possessions  of  the  unfortunate  earl 
Edwin,  who  had  formerly  been  rnntracied  to  one  of  her  sistors.' 

At  the  riose  of  this  year  (lird  Ikiilha,  the  widow  of  Edward  ihc  Con- 
fe-^-'T.  bhe  bad  rrtinMl  to  a  run  vent,  but  was  treated  with  the  respect 
and  honour  of  a  c^iu  *  n-dt)\vairer,  aiid  was  buried  by  the  side  of  iier  royal 
husband,  in  Westiumster  Abbey.  She  was  long  survived  by  her  unfor- 
tunate sister-in-law,  Algith,  the  widow  of  Harold,  the  oilier  Saxon  queeu- 
dowager,  whn,  iia\  iiiir  had  wufiil  experience  ol  ilie  caianuties  of  great- 
ness, and  ihe  vainly  of  earthly  distinctions,  voluntarily  resigned  her  royal 
title,  and  passed  the  residue  of  her  days  in  obscurity. 

In  the  year  1075,  William  and  Matilda,  with  their  family,  kept  tlie 
iestival  of  Easter  with  great  pomp,  at  Fescamp,  and  attended  in  person 
the  profession  of  their  eldest  daughter  Cicely^  who  was  there  veiled  a 
nun,  by  the  archbishop  John.'  *^  This  royal  maid,^'  says  Ordericus 
taliS|  '^had  been  educated  with  great  care,  in  the  con?ent  of  Caen,  where 
she  was  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  seveml  sciences 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  and  took  thi 
veil  under  the  venerable  abbess  Matilda,  and  fidthfully  conformed  to  al 
the  rules  of  conventual  discipline.  Cicely  succeeded  this  abbess  in  hec 
office^  having,  for  fourteen  years,  maintained  the  highest  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  wisdom.  From  the  moment  that  she  was  dedicated  to  God 
by  her  &iher,  she  became  a  true  sen'ant  of  the  3Iost  High,  and  continued 
a  pure  and  holy  virgin,  attending  to  the  pious  rules  of  her  order)  for  a 
period  of  fifty-two  years." 

Soon  nftrr  the  profession  of  the  lady  Cicely,  tliose  fatal  divisions  began 
to  a])p<  ar  in  the  royal  familv,  of  which  Matilda  is  accused  of  haviiiii 
sown  the  sc< d^,  by  tlie  injurious  partiality  which  bhe  bad  shown  lor 
Bobert,  her  lii  >L-born. 

This  priiice,  havinff  been  associated  wiih  iiis  royal  mother,  in  the 
regency  of  Norniaad),  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  been  brought  more 
into  pubUc  than  was  perhaps  desirable,  at  a  period  of  life  when  presump- 
tuous ideas  of  self-importance  are  only  too  apt  to  inllate  the  uiind.  1U»- 
bert,  dufing  his  Other's  Ions  absence,  was  not  only  emancipate  from  all 
contr<di  but  had  accustomed  himself  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  sove* 


*  Suooa  Anoala.  8.  Dmwlm.  Sfalm»biiiy.      "Qiderieiu  Yitslis.  Malmshjiy 
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rei<Tn,  in  Nnrmaniiy,  by  nnticipation,  nnd  tn  recpive  the  homa<io  and 
fiatiery  of  all  rank*?  of  people,  in  the  dominions!  to  which  he  was  the 
heir.  The  Conqueror,  it  seems,  had  promised  that  he  would  one  dav 
bestow  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  him;  and  Robert,  having  represented 
the  ducal  majesty  for  nearly  eight  years,  considered  himself  an  injured 
jH.T^on  when  his  royal  fatlier  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands  once 
more,  and  exacted  fmiii  )iini  ihe  obedience  of  a  subject,  and  the  duly  of 
a  son.'  There  was  uU(j  a  icaiou>  rivalry  between  Robert  and  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Willjain  Kufus  and  Henry.  \\  lUiaui  llufus,  notwith- 
standing his  rude,  boisterous  manners,  and  the  apparent  recklessness  of 
his  dispottdoD,  had  an  abondant  ahm  of  world-crafl,  and  well  knew 
how  to  «d^t  himaelf  to  hia  fiither'a  humour,  so  that  he  was  no  leaa  a 
feTouiile  with  the  Conqneroff  than  Robert  was  with  Matilda.  Robert 
was  a  prince  of  a  generous  disposition,  bat  of  an  irritable  tempenanent, 
proud,  and  quick  to  take  oflenee.  From  his  low  statue  his  mther  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  cognomen  of  Gour^ose,'  and  this  appellation,  like 
all  names  derived  from  some  peraonal  necnliarity,  was,  no  doubt,  Teiy 
displeasmg  to  a  haughty  yonng  man,  and  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to 
increase  tne  mortification  attendant  on  the  loss  of  power,  and  to  create 
feelings  of  ill-will  against  his  royal  sire.  He  had,  withal,  many  injurious 
fiattereiB  and  pretended  friends,  among  the  dissipated  young  nobles  of 
Nomnandy,  who  took  every  occasion  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  an 
injuret!  person,  especially  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Maine.  Robert 
had  in  his  infancy  been  espoused  to  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Ilnrbert,  the 
last  earl  of  that  province.  The  little  countciis  died  while  they  were  yet 
childrp!!,  and  William  of  Normandy,  who  had,  during  her  minority, 
taken  her  lands  under  his  wardship,  annexed  tiieni  to  ins  own  dominions 
after  her  death.  ^Vhen  the  juvenile  widower  became  of  age,  he  consi- 
dered liimself  entitled  to  the  earldom  and  lands  of  Maine,  in  riffht  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  claimed  them  of  his  father,  who  put  hnn  oil  with  fair 
words,  but  withheld  ihe  territory,  though  the  people  of  3Iahie  demanded 
Robert  for  their  lord ;  and  at  the  surrender  of  the  revolted  city  of  Mans, 
it  was  amonff  the  articlei  of  capitulation,  that  he  should  receive  the  in- 
Tcstitore  of  the  earldom.  Thii  condition  was  violated  by  the  Conqueror, 
who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  any  portion  of  his  acquisitions  during  his 
life;  verifying,  in  this  as  in  every  other  action,  the  predictions  of  the 
gossips  at  his  birth,  ^  that  he  woiud  grasp  everything  within  his  reach, 
and  that  which  he  had  once  giMP«l  be  would  keep.''* 

In  the  year  107tt,  while  Matilda  and  William  were  with  their  fiunily, 
at  the  castle  of  L'Aigle,  their  two  younger  sons,  William  and  Henry,  in 
wanton  play,  threw  some  dirty  water  from  the  balcony  of  an  upper 
apartment,  on  Robert  and  some  of  his  partisans,  who  were  walking  in 
the  court  below.  The  fiery  heir  of  Normandy  construed  this  act  of 
bo^'ish  folly  into  an  act  of  studied  contempt;  and  being  just  then  in  an 
imtable  and  excited  frame  of  mind,  he  drew  his  sworn,  and  ru>'hed  np 
stain!,  with  a  threat  of  taking  deadly  vengeance  on  the  youthful  trans- 
gressors who  had  otiered  this  insult  to  him  before  the  whole  court. 

*Ordericus  Vitalitt.  'Robert  of  Gloucester.  •  Ordeiicus  Vitaii« 
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This  oceasioned  a  prodigtou  tmniilt  and  uproar  in  the  eatUe,  an'l 
tiotliing  bot  presence  and  stem  authority  of  the  kiftg,  who,  hearing 
the  alann,  hunt  into  the  loom  with  hie  diawn  eword  in  his  hand,  eonUl 
have  prevented  fttal  cooseqnencee.' 

Robert,  not  obtaining  the  satisfaction  he  expected,  lor  the  afTmut  hr 
had  receiTed,  privately  letired  from  the  court  that  very  evening,  followed 
by  a  party  of  the  young  nobility  whom  he  liad  attached  to  his  came.* 

Richard,  the  aecond  son  of  William  and  Matilda,  does  not  appear  to 
lave  taken  any  part  in  these  qnarrels.  He  was  the  pnpfl  of  the  learned 
Tiinfranc,  and  was  probably  occupiet!  with  sttidious  pursnits,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  prince  (if  trrpnt  promise,  and  of  an  amiable  disprwi- 
tion*  He  died  in  Enirland.  m  ihe  flower  of  hi-  ynTifh.  Arcordiiii:  to 
popular  tniditioT!,  he  \va*?  ^ored  bv  a  siai^  hi;tihntj  in  ihc  New 

Forest,  which  caused  his  death  ;  but  some  lu-tniirms  record  that  lie  djf^l 
of  a  ferer,  ocrasioneil  by  tlie  malaria  in  the  (i*  jiMpuJaled  district  o(  Hamp- 
shire, at  the  time  when  so  many  thousands  ol  the  untormnate  biixoti? 
perished  by  famine,  in  consequence  of  having  been  driven  from  their 
itutiie>,  when  the  Conqueror  converted  tliat  once  fertile  pan  of  England 
iulu  a  chase,  for  the  enjoyment  oi  iiis  tavourite  amusement  of  huniing. 

Prince  Richard  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral :  a  slab  of  stone 
marked  with  his  name  is  still  seen  there. 

Diayton  gives  a  politiod  leaaon  for  tfie  depopulation  of  the  diore  of 
Hampehiie,  occariooed  by  the  endoenre  of  the  New  Potest,  which  n 
well  worth  the  eonaideiation  of  the  historkal  reader. 

** Cleat  Avon,  comicg  in,  her  sister  Stoux  doth  call. 
And  at  New  F«»eet*t  Ibot  Into  ihe  aea  dcth  Ml ; 
That  Fmest  now,  whose  fight  e*en  bovUMlless  seems  to  Ue, 

Its  being  erst  received  from  "WiUiam's  tyranny. 

Who  frnmfi!  laws  to  keep  tho^^e  l>en5ts  he  planted  then, 

His  lawk'*:*  will  from  hcuce  Ijelore  Imd  driven  men: 

That  where  the  ^rth  was  warmed  with  Wintcr*s  festal  fires, 

The  raelaDchoUe  hare  dow  Ibrms  in  tangled  brakes  and  twiers ; 

And  on  sites  of  chnTches,  grown  with  nettles,  fern,  vid  weeds, 

Stnnds  nnu-  tho  «!red  ranpiek  tnink.  ^r^l'»T^  plons'hmen  cast  their  irmTt 

The  peoj)lt>  wore,  by  Wilttnrn  here,  cut  f^ti'  from  every  trade: 

That  on  Uiia  i^pui  tlie  Noritmu  aiiU  tniglti  enter  to  invade, 

And,  on  this  desolated  place  and  unfieqoenied  shore, 

New  fotoes  evermore  might  land  to  aid  those  here  before." 

Thf  Saxon  Chronicle  comments  on  tlie  oppressive  statntes  enaclcil  bv 
ihe  Kurman  Conqueror,  lor  the  preservation  of  game,  in  an  rloquent 
strain  of  indignant  irony,  and  says,  ^  he  loved  the  tall  deer  as  it'  he  iiaii 
heen  then'  fitther.^ 

That  game-iaws  were  in  eauatence  at  a  moefa  eaitier  period,  it  smmc 
certain ;  but  it  was  during  this  reign  that  they  were  rendered  a  grwranee 
to  the  people,  and  aeatuned  the  cteacter  of  a  moral  wrong  in  the  kgiv* 
lature  of  the  country.  The  more  enlightened  policy  of  modem  juria> 
prudence,  has  in  some  degree  ameliorated  the  rigorooa  poialtiea  enacted 
by  ottr  Noiman  line  of  aovereignaf  againat  poaching  in  iia  wiona  de^ 

Oideiicas  Viinlii.  *BIalmsbaiy.  'Camden.  Sattn  Qiiottioia. 
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MTttnents;  but  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  spirit  of  thoee  laws 
lemaiiiB  in  fiiU  force,  in  the  hearts  of  those  classes  against  whom  the 
siatiitefl  are  sopposed  to  pointy  and  is  constantly  acted  upon  by  persons 
assuming  the  ofHce  of  political  agitators,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
difisioiis  betweea  the  people  and  their  rulers. 


MATILDA  OF  FLANDERS, 

QUEEN   OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Matilfla  medintes  between  lier  husband  and  son— Robert's  insolcnrc  and  rebel- 
lioii — Matilda  supplies  him  with  money — Conqueror  seizes  Maiilda's  agent — 
Conqueror  s  remonstrance— -Queen's  answer — Robert's  military  prowess— Field 
of  Arehembraye — Bobert  wounds  the  Gonquttor — Hto  penitenoe — ^Matilda  in- 
Tercedcs-— Conqueror  writM  to  his  son — Robert  pardoned— Conqueror's  legis> 
!n!j'>ri  ill  Enplfind — Domesday  Bc>ok — Rnral  revonnf — Qwf^m  ofEtiL^land's  per- 
quisites and  privileges — Her  dues  at  Qiieenhitht^" — Uilicer:*  "f  royal  household 
—Matilda's  court  the  model  of  succeeding  ones— She  contiuuc:i  to  govern  Nor* 
rosndyi-^er  Tisit  to  the  mooMterir  of  Onehe — ^Illneas  end  death  of  her  seoood 
<!.'iu^:hier — Fresh  cause  of  sorrow  to  the  queen — Rnheri's  dissensione  with  his 
futlier — Mntil'la's  distress— A pj)lies  to  a  hemiit — His  vision,  and  message  to 
tlip  (jtieen — Her  grief  and  lingering  illne!«s — Dyinc  of  a  broken  honr* — The 
Conqueror  hastens  from  England— She  dies— Her  obsequies — bor  alms — iomb 
— Epitaph-^Wit^-^Artielee  of  dress  named  therein — Portrait  and 
Her  children— The  Conqtieior's  deep  affliction — Disquiets  after  the  death  of 
the  Queen — Fatal  accident  to  the  Conqueror — ^Deaih — His  botly  plundered— 
Accidents  and  interniptions  at  hi?  funeral— Monument — Portrait — De~tnn-iIon 
of  his  tomb— Of  Matilda's  tumb— Her  sapphire  ring — Their  bodies  rc-iutcrred 
— 3IatUda*s  tomb  restored — Final  destruction  at  French  Revolution. 

Tfltt  feod  boCween  her  voytl  hnsbuid  sod  h6r  fif8t4>om  foiy 
painlbl  to  Matilda,  whose  anxioiia  attempti  to  efleet  a  reconciliation  were 
nnatading.  When  Robert's  passion  was  somewhat  cooled,  he  consented 
to  see  his  frtbet,  but  the  interview  was  anything  bat  friendly.  Oideri- 
eas  yitalis  gites  the  following  particulars  of  the  conference. 

Robert  assumed  a  very  liitrh  tone,  and  rep  ntod  his  demand,  of  being 
inTested  with  the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  Maine.  This  was  of  course 
refesed  by  the  Conqueror,  who  sternly  bade  his  ambitions  heir  ^  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  Absalom,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Rehoboam,  and  not  to 
listen  to  the  evil  counsellors  who  wished  to  seduce  hiin  from  the  paths 
of  duty."  On  which  Robert  insolrnily  replied,  "That  he  did  not  come 
there  to  listen  to  !»t'rnion--,  wiili  \v}n("h  he  liar]  hwu  nan«eated  by  his 
tutors  wh''fi  ho  was  learmuL^  •rrariiinar,  but  to  ciami  the  inve<«titnre 
which  iiad  beeu  promised  to  him.   Answer  me  positively,"  conunued 
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he,    are  not  these  tbingi  my  right  i   Have  you  not  promised  to  bestow 

lliem  on  ine  ?"  ' 

"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  strip  till  1  to  bed,"  replied  the  Conqueror ; 
**and  a^j  long  as  I  Iim  ,  [  will  not  deprive  myself  of  my  naiive  realm, 
Normandy,  neither  wiii  1  tiivuie  with  another;  for  it  is  wniien  in  the 
holy  evangel istis,  *  Every  kinjrduin  tlial  is  divided  against  it4>elf  shall 
become  desiulate.'*  I  won  England  by  lume  own  good  sword;  ihe 
vicars  of  Christ  placed  ihc  diadem  of  its  ancient  kings  on  my  brow,  aad 
the  sceptre  in  mine  hand ;  and  I  swear  that  all  the  world  combined  shall 
not  compel  me  to  delegate  my  power  to  another.  It  is  not  to  be  borne, 
that  he  who  owes  his  eiistence  to  me  should  aspire  to  be  my  rhnl  io 
mine  own  dominions.^ 

But  Robert  seorofolly  rgomedf  with  equal  pride  and  disrespeet*  U 
it  be  ineonvenient  for  you  to  keep  your  word,  I  will  withdraw  from  Nov- 
mandy,  and  sedi  justice  from  strangers ;  for  here  I  will  not  remain  as  n 
■ubject.'^  * 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  royal  presence,  and,  with  a  party  of 
disaffected  nobles,  took  reltige  with  Matilda's  brother,  Robert  earl  oC 
Flanders,  sumamed  Le  Prison^  from  his  having  married  the  ccNmteaa 

of  Friesland. 

From  this  uncle,  Robert  received  very  bad  advice,  and  the  king  of 
France  endeavoure<I,  hy  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  unduiiful  heir  of  Normandy  and  his  fatln  r.  Encouraged 
by  these  evil  counsellors,  Robert  busied  himself  in  ImiK  tiling  discon^ 
tents,  and  organizing  a  formidable  faction,  in  his  father's  dorainious, 
whence  he  drew  large  «ums,  in  the  shape  of  presents  and  loans,  from 
many  of  the  vassals  of  iln  ducal  ri()\Mi,  who  were  willing  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  heir  apjjarciii.  and  lo  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
queen-duchess,  whose  partial  luiiuue^s  for  her  eldest  sou  was  well 
known. 

The  supplies  thus  obtained  Robert  improvidently  lavished  among  his 
dissolute  eompanions,  both  male  and  female.  In  consequenee  of  tius 
esctravagance)  he  was  occasionally  reduced  to  the  greatest  inconvenience. 
When  under  the  pressure  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments)  which 
could  not  lail  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  foreign  princes  who 
espoused  his  quarrel  against  his  &therf  he  was  wool  lo  apply  to  his  too 
indulgent  mother,  Matilda^  by  whom  he  was  so  passionately  bdovedi 
that  she  could  refuse  him  nothing;  from  her  private  cofiers  she  secretly 
supplied  him  with  hirge  sums  of  silver  and  gold;  and  when  these 
resources  were  exhausted  by  the  increasing  demands  of  her  prodigal 
son^  i^Iatilda  had  the  weakness  to  strip  heiself  of  her  jewels  and  predous 
garments,  for  the  same  purpose* 

This  system  continued  even  when  Robert  had  taken  up  r\rms  against 
Ills  father  and  sovereign.  Roger  de  Beanmdnt,  that  fauhlul  minister  — 
whom  William  had,  previous  to  his  first  embarkation  on  the  memorable 
eA{)rdition  from  St.  Vallcric,  appointed  as  tl^e  premier  of  I<^omlandy,« 

H>rilericua  Viiiili>.    Hrinnr.'forcl.  WaUmghanL 
•OnJericus  Vitalis.    S.  Dimelm.    P.  Dunii  l. 
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and  who  had  ever  since  assisted  his  royal  mistress,  not  only  with  his 
counsels  in  the  admiaistralion  of  aflliirs  of  state,  but  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  sovereign  of  the  uuder- 
baud  proct  tilings  of  Matildit  in  favour  of  her  rebel  son.* 

Wiiiiani  wail  in  Eni^hiad  when  tlie  startling  intelligence  reached  him, 
of  ihe  unuatur^  rc'.n  liion  of  his  lirst-born,  and  the  treachery  of  his  be- 
loved consort,  in  whuni  lie  had  ever  reposed  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence. He  appears  scarcely  to  have  givca  credence  to  the  representa- 
tionj*  of  Roger  de  Bcaumoni,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  till, 
on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  intercepted  one  of  3Iatilda'8  private 
agents,  named  Sampson,  who  was  ebaiged  with  coimnunicfttioBs  from 
the  queen  to  Robert^  wlMk  left  no  doubt  on  William's  mind,  of  the 
identity  of  the  secret  friend  by  whom  his  undotiful  son  had  been  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  plots  and  hostile  measures 
afsinst  his  government.* 

There  was  a  stem  grandeur,  not  unmixed  with  tenderness,  in  the 
reproof  which  he  addressed  to  his  offending  consort  on  this  occasion. 

^The  observatioQ  of  a  certain  philosopher  is  true,''  said  he^  ^and  1 
Imve  onlj  too  mneh  cause  to  admit  the  force  of  his  words^ 

*N«iiftBciiiiii  ranun  ett  mnllMr  mmleAda  marito:* 

'The  woman  who  deceives  her  husband  is  the  de:}truction  of  her 
own  iiouse.' 

«  \\  iicie  ill  all  the  world  could  you  have  found  a  companion  so  fiuth- 
ful  and  devoted  in  his  affection?"  continned  he,  passionately.  ^Behold 
my  wife,  she  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own  soiu,  to  whom  I  have  con* 
fided  the  govsinmeni  of  my  realms,  my  trcasQre,and  all  that  I  possessed 
m  the  world,  of  power  and  greatness— > she  hath  supported  mine  adver- 
sary against  me-— lAie  hath  strengthened  and  enriched  him  from  the 
wealth  which  I  confided  to  her  keepuw— she  hatli  secretly  employed 
her  ual  and  snbtli^  in  his  cansa>  and  done  eveiythiQg  she  could  to 
encourage  him  against  me !" ' 

31atildaHi  reply  to  this  indignant  hut  touching  appeal,  which  her  royal 
Irasbaad,  nune»  it  should  appear,  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  addressed  to 
her,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  impassioned  eloquence,  than  the  sub- 
tle^ with  which  she  evades  the  principal  point  on  which  she  is  pressed^ 
and  entrenche*?  hpr°elf  on  the  strong  ground  of  inaternnl  love. 

"My  lord.''  said  she,  "  i  pray  you  not  to  be  surprised  if  I  feel  a 
mother'?  tenderness  for  my  hrsi-boia  eon.  By  the  virtue  of  the  Most 
Hiizh,  I  protect  that  if  my  son  Robert  were  dead,  antl  liidiltn  iar  from 
the  sight  of  the  living,  seven  feet  deep  in  the  earUi,  and  that  the  price  of 
mv  blood  could  restore  him  to  life,  1  would  cheerfully  bid  it  flow.  For 
hii  «ake  I  w  ould  tndure  any  suffering,  yea,  things  from  which^  on  any 
oilier  occasion,  the  feebleness  of  my  sex  would  shrink  with  terror. 
How  then  can  you  suppose  that  I  could  enjoy  the  pomp  and  Inzuries 
u  ah  which  I  was  surronnded,  when  I  knew  that  he  was  pinmg  in  want 
and  misery  ?  Far  ikom  my  heart  be  such  hardness,  nor  ought  your 
authority  to  impose  such  insensibility  on  a  mothen*^^ 


'Maljnsbazy. 
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William  is  reported  to  have  turned  pale  with  anger  at  this  rejohder. 
It  was  DOt^  however^  on  Matilda,  the  object  of  his  adoring  ana  constant 
aflectiony  that  he  prepired  to  inftiet  the  measure  of  vengeance  which  her 
tmnsgreanon  against  him  had  provoked.  Sampson,  the  compaiatiTely 
innocent  agent  whom  she  had  employed  in  this  transaction^  was  doomed 
to  pay  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  oHence,  with  the  loss  of  sight,  by  the 
order  of  his  enraged  sovereign**  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  instru- 
ment to  be  the  sacrifice,  and  persons  of  the  kind  are  generally  yielded 
up,  as  a  sort  of  scapegoat,  or  expiatory  victim.  Biit  ^Tatilda  did  not 
abanrlon  her  territied  agent  in  lii*^  fli^lress;  slie  comnved  to  convey  a 
hasfy  in!iTTi:itif>n  nf  his  peril,  and  her  desire  of  preserving  him,  to  some 
ul  ihe  persons  wiio  were  d*  \otcd  to  her  service;  and  Sampson,  more 
fortunate  than  his  illustrious  namesake  of  yore,  was  enabled  to  escape 
the  cruel  4?enlence  of  his  lord,  bv  takinir  sanctuary  in  the  monastery  of 
Ouche,  of  wliu'h  Maliltlci  was  a  luumlK  i  ut  patroness.  Nevertheless,  ai 
it  was  a  serious  tiling  to  oppose  the  wrath  of  such  a  prince  as  William, 
the  abbot  Mauier  found  iio  uihcr  way  of  securing  the  trembling  fugitive 
from  his  vengeance,  than  that  of  causing  him  to  be  shorn,  shaven,  and 
professed  a  monk  of  Ouche,  the  same  day  he  entered  the  convent,  *in 
happy  hour  both  for  his  body  and  sonl,''  obaervea  the  contemponiy 
chronicler  who  relates  this  cireiuDitanoe.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  William's  a  flee  lion  for  Matilda  suffered  any 
material  diminution  in  consequence  of  these  transactions,  neither  would 
he  permit  any  one  to  ccnsme  her  condnct  in  his  presence.*  She  was  the 
love  of  his  youth,  the  solace  of  his  meildian  horns  of  life,  and  she  pre* 
served  her  empire  over  his  mighty  heart  to  the  last  hoar  of  her  Ufe 
But  though  the  attachment  of  the  Conqueror  to  his  consort  mnained 
unaltered,  the  happiness  of  the  ro^  pair  was  materially  impaired 
Robert,  ^enr  first-bonii  was  in  arms  against  his  ftther  and  sovereign,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  supported  by  the  hostile  power  of 
FVance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disaffected  portion  of  William's  subjects 
on  the  other*  He  had  made  a  formidable  attack  on  Rouen,  and  in  seve» 
ral  instances  obtained  successes  which  at  first  astonished  his  indignant 
parent,  who  had  certainly  greatly  underrated  the  military  talents  of  his 
heir. 

When,  however,  the  Conqueror  perceived  that  the  filial  foe  who  had 
thus  audaciously  displaye<l  his  rebel  banner  against  him,  had  inherited 
all  the  martial  prowess  of  his  race,  and  was  by  no  means  unlikely  to 

prove  a  match  for  himself  in  the  art  of  war,  he  arrayed  a  mighty  army, 

and  adv?i?ired  with  all  his  wonted  energy,  to  give  him  battle,  not  doubt- 
i'^L'-  ^111  i!i;it  success  would,  as  usual,  attend  his  arms.  The  royal  chiefs 
ul  iS  oniiiindy  met  in  hostile  encounter,  on  the  jilain  of  Archenibrave, 
near  the  castle  of  rberg.  William  Kufus,  the  C<^nqueror's  favourite 
son,  was  in  cIdsc  altt  iidance  on  his  falh«T''s  person  that  day.  This  prince 
had  already  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Lanfranc,  arcfi* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  his  tuii>r,  and  he  was  eager  to  assist  in  hurnblmg 

*Ofdericuis  VitaiiA,  'Ibid.  ''iuiii. 
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the  pride  of  his  elder  brolherj  over  whom  the  Conqueror  aaticipaied  a 
agfud  triumph/ 

The  battle  was  fought  with  no  common  fury  on  both  sides;  but  Ro« 
bert,  who  headed  a  choice  body  of  cavalry,  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  hy  his  impetnotis  chaige  upon  the  rearward  of  hiB  foes,  where  his 
foyal  ttther  commanded,  whose  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  order  in 
his  ranks  were  ineflectuaL  It  was  in  this  chaige  that  the  memorable 
personal  encounter  between  the  Conqueror  and  his  rebel  son  occurred, 
where  Robert,  unconscious  who  the  doughty  champion  was  against 
whom  lie  tilted,  ran  hia  father  through  the  arm  with  his  lance,  and  un- 
horsed him.'  This  was  the  first  time  thatliViUjam  had  ever  been  over^ 
come  in  single  combat,  for  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  men,  and  most 
approved  knitrlit^,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  it  is  a  singidar  fact, 
that  in  all  the  luittlrs  m  which  he  had  been  engaged,  be  liad  never  lost 
a  dr«»p  of  blood,  tiil  it  was  in  this  field  drawn  by  the  lance  of  his  first- 
born. He  was  on  this  occasion  in  great  danger  of  being  slain  in  the 
tneUe;  but  trans])oried  with  rage  at  the  smart  of  Ins  wound,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  overthrow,  he  called  so  loudly  and  angnl}'  for  rescue,  that 
Robert  recognised  hiin,  either  by  his  voice  or  some  of  bis  favourite  cxple- 
lives,  and  hastily  alighting,  raised  biui  iVuin  the  ground  in  his  anns,  with 
much  lendemcjjs  and  respect,  expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  the  unin- 
tentional crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  for  which  he  most  hiunbly 
entreated  his  foigiveness,  and  then  pkeing  liim  on  his  own  horse,  he 
brought  him  safely  out  oif  the  press.*  According  to  some  of  the  histo- 
rians of  that  period,  William,  instead  of  meeting  this  generous  burst  of 
ieeling,  on  the  part  of  his  penitent  son,  with  answering  emotions  of  pa- 
ternal tendemeas,  was  so  infuriated  at  the  humiliadon  he  had  received, 
that  he  uttered  a  malediction  against  him,  which  all  the  after  submissions 
of  Robert  could  not  induce  him  to  retmct;  while  others,  equally  de- 
serving of  credit,  assert  that  he  was  so  moved  with  the  proof  of  Robert's 
dutifol  reverence  for  his  person,  and  the  anxiety  he  had  manifested  for 
bis  safety,  that  he  presently  forgave  him,  and  ever  after  held  him  in 
better  respect.  Both  accounts  may  be  true  in  part ;  for  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, that  when  the  Conqneror  of  Fnirhind  found  himself  defeated  by  his 
rebel  .subjects,  on  his  native  soil,  and  his  hitherto  invincible  arm  over- 
come by  the  pmwess  of  ins  son,  (whose  perstm  he  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  mention  with  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  his  inferiority _ 
in  siaiure,)  hc  migiit,  while  the  smart  ot  ln^  wound  lasted,  have  in- 
dulirrd  in  a  strong  ebullition  of  wrathful  rLjiioach,  not  unmixed  with 
cxecrauoiis,  of  which  it  appears  iliat  he,  in  common  wiUi  ail  ISurinans 
of  that  era,  had  an  evil  habit.  But  after  his  passion  was  abated,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did,  in  comphance  with  the  entreaties  of  his  queen,  con- 
tent to  receive  the  submission  of  his  victorious  but  penitent  son.^ 

In  this  battle,  William  Rufus  was  severely  wounded,  aa  w^  as  hia 
fiuher,  and  there  was  a  considenble  slaughter  of  the  Eiurlish  troops,  of 
which  the  Conqueroi^s  army  was  chiefly  composed;  tor  Robert  had 

*  Hoveden.    S.  Dunclm.    M.  Paris.    Polydojre  Vergil. 
'SLPrntlm.  Mainitbiuy.  Hoveden.  BLBaris, 
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Stolen  the  hearts  of  tlie  Xonnans,  while  associated  in  the  regency  whli 
his  mother  MstildS)  and  his  father  considered  it  unsafe  to  oppose  htm 

with  his  native  troops.  As  it  was,  Robert  remained  the  master  of  the 
field,  having  that  day  given  indubitable  proofs  of  able  generalships  and 
grrvA  personal  valour ;  but  the  perilous  chance  tliat  had  nearly  rendered 
him  the  murderer  of  hi«  fitlior,  madr  dvr-p  an  iiiiprr«<ioTi  on  his  mind, 
lhat  he  remained  lor  a  timr  ronsri(  tu  L-sincken,  which  caused  him  to 
etideavour.  by  i  luployiiiL'  the  intercession  of  his  dotii^  mothefy  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  his  oiKmded  sire.' 

Matilda  Imd  suffered  ^rn  ally  in  mind,  durinf  the  unnatural  warfare  be- 
tween her  hu»L»iind  and  Jier  tirst-born,  especially  after  the  frightful  cir- 
cumstance of  their  personal  encounter  iii  liie  lield  of  Archembrave, 
which  was  fought  lu  the  year  1077.  Some  feelings  of  self-reproach 
might  possibly  mingle  with  her  uneasiness  on  this  occasion. 

Her  health  began  to  decline,  and  William  was  at  length  moved  by  her 
ineessant  pleading,  and  the  sight  of  her  tears,  to  write  a  letter  widi 
own  hand  to  Rol^rt,  inviting  him  ^  to  repair  to  Rouen,  and  receive  a  foD 
pardon  for  his  late  rebellion,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  grant  him 
everything  that  he  conld  expect  from  the  afleetion  of  a  lather,  consial- 
ently  with  the  duty  of  a  king.*^  On  the  receipt  of  this  welcome  letter, 
Robert  ddayed  not  a  moment  to  obey  the  smnmons.  He  came  to  Ronen, 
attended  only  by  three  servants ;  be  was  received  by  his  parente  in  the 
most  aflectiooate  manner ;  and  a  tempomiy  reconciliation  was  eifrr^ 
between  him  and  his  brethren.' 

Matilda  did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  of  this  beloved  son ;  for  the 
Conqueror's  affliirs  in  England  requiring  his  presence,  he  thought  premier 
to  earn'  Rf>bf^rt  with  him,  under  the  prctenrr  ihnt  he  n'qnimi  liis  ser- 
vices in  a  military'  capacity,  to  defend  the  iioriherti  rouiitit  s  aL-^am-:  the 
aggression  of  Malcolin,  king  of  Scotland,  who  bad  once  more  vioiaied 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Willinra's  real  motive  for  making  Robert  the  coai[>aniun  of  his  \ovage, 
%va?.  because  he  considered  ^latilda  was  luo  much  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  her  first-born,  to  render  it  expedient  for  him  to  remam  with  her  in 
I^orin.'unh'. 

Thit  following  spring,  Robert  was  commissioned  to  chastise  the  Scot- 
tish monarch ;  but  having  been  given  an  ineflectual  force,  he  performed 
nothing  remarkable  in  that  campaign.  While  in  the  north,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Newcasde-upon-Tyne,  in  the  same  place  where  Monkcbes> 
ter,  or  the  city  of  the  monks,  was  situated? 

The  year  1078^  was  remarkable,  in  this  country,  for  the  great  nation^ 
sorvey,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  asccr* 
taining  the  precise  nature  of  the  lands  and  tangible  property  throoghont 
England ;  so  that,  says  Ingulphus,  <^  there  was  not  a  hioe  of  land,  water, 
or  waste,  but  he  knew  the  valuation,  the  owners  and  possessors,  together 


*  Ordericus  Thalit.  *Oiderioas  VltBlia.  Hendsnon. 

•Henry  Htrntm^'don,    M.  Wcstmin«tcr 

*  According  to  some  historians,  the  survey  was  not  generally  begnn  tiU  lOSQL 
It  was  not  fuUf  completed  till  1086. — ^Tindal's  Notes  on  Kapio. 
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wilii  the  renli^  and  profits  thereof;  as  also  of  all  cities,  towns,  villages, 
liamlets^  uionasteries,  and  religious  lioiis^  s  ;  causing,  also,  all  the  people 
in  England  to  be  numbered,  their  names  to  be  taken,  with  notice  what 
any  o\ie  miirht  dispend  by  the  year;  their  substance,  money,  and  boiui- 
men  recorditl,  with  their  cattle,  and  what  service  they  ow(  (]  to  liim,  who 
held  of  him  in  fee  ^  all  wliich  was  certiiied  upon  die  ouUis  of  commis* 
fiioners.'* ' 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  learned  abbot  of  Croydon,  of  the 
paiticulafs  of  William'a  ^Qreat  Tenar,''  or  ^^Domesdajr-book,'*  as  it 
was  caDed  hy  the  Saxons.  The  pToeeedings  of  the  comnussioners  were 
inqalsiioiial  enough,  no  donbt,  since  they  extended  to  ascertaining  hoir 
ameh  money  every  man  had  in  his  house,  and  what  waa  owing  to  him» 
That  in  some  instances,  too,  they  were  partial  in  their  retoms,  is  evi* 
deoty  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Ii^lphus,  when,  speaking  of  his  own 
nonasteiy  of  Croyland,  he  says,  me  commissioners  were  so  kind  and 
drfl,  that  they  dia  not  give  in  the  trae  value  of  it we  may  therefore 
eondnde  that,  whenever  the  proprietors  made  it  worth  theur  while,  they 
were  eqtmlly  obliging  elsewhere.  Yet  it  was  at  the  risk  of  severe  pun- 
ishment that  any  fraud,  favour,  connivance,  or  concealmrnt,  was  prac- 
ti.<f<?,  hy  either  the  owners  of  the,  propnrtv,  or  the  comniissioncr?^.^ 
Robert  of  Gloncester,  in  his  rhyming  ciuouiciey  gives  the  ioliowing 
qoaint  description  of  the  Bomesday-book. 

**Thpn  King  William,  to  learn  the  M'orth  of  bit  huodf 
Lot  enquiry  stretch  throughout  all  England| 
How  iimuy  plough  laud,  and  hiden  also, 
Wete  in  STevy  ahire,  and  wba^  tb^y  were  worth  dieielo; 
And  die  rBnts  of  each  town,  and  the  waltn  each  ona^ 
The  worth,  and  woods  eke,  and  wastes  where  lived  noiM} 
By  that  bo  wist  wlial  lif  v-i^rc  ^^•ort)l  of  all  England, 
And  set  it  clearly  (otili  liiai  uii  might  understand, 
And  had  it  clearly  written*  and  that  tar^  he  put,  I  wis, 
In  die  tfennurie  of  We«tminetor»  where  it  still  iel" 

The  king^s  great  objeet  in  institating  this  survey,  was  to  foim  an  exact 
calealation  of  his  own  levenuesy  and  enpecially  how  much  money  he 
might  be  enabled  to  mlize  in  the  way  of  a  ]and-laz.  Accordingly,  he 
laid  an  impost  of  six  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land'  throngfaont  Inland 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  this  point ;  which  tax  affected  tlie  Nor- 
maasy  who  had  become,  generally  speaking,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  &r 
more  than  it  did  the  Engush,  who  were  for  the  most  part  reduced  to 

abjert  poverty. 

The  description  or  survey  of  England  was  written  in  two  books,  the 
Great  and  Little  Domesday-book,*  and  when  finished,  they  were  carefully 
laid  up  in  the  king's  treasury  or  exchequer,  to  be  con'^ulted  on  occasion, 

'Ingulphoft. 

*  Thia  enmy  wm  nade  by  presentment  of  jniies,  that  is,  eenain  persons  who 
were  t^fpointed  firom  every  hundred,  wapentake,  or  county,  and  sworn  in  before 
commitsioners,  coiuistiag  of  the  fTsatest  earls^  btAhops,  or  leading  peisoos  in  the 
district — Brad  y. 

•  This  wa«  called  Hydage* 

The  Utile  book  ooniains  only  Norfolk,  Snflblki  and  Esses. 
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or  as  Polydore  Veigil  ahiewdly  obsen-es,  ^  when  it  was  required  tft 
know  of  how  much  more  wool  the  English  flocks  might  be  fleeced!'*  / 

By  the  aid  of  thi^^  survey,  William  was  enabled  to  mae  the  rojrBi 
lerenae  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  year^  which  14 
computed  by  Brady  to  be  upwards  of  five  millions  of  our  present  monef^ 
Iq  addition  to  this  settled  income,  he  was  entitled  to  many  perquisites, 
as  mulcts,  fines,  forfj'itures,  licences  for  buying  and  sellinor,  for  f^ranting 
leave  to  marry,  and  many  other  profitable  contingefirirs,  which  were  in 
those  days  constantly  brinii^ing  supphes  into  the  royai  purse.  Then  there 
were  certain  occasions  on  which  subsidies  were  granted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  on  the  marriage  of  an  eldest  daughteri  or  when  knighthood 
was  conferred  on  a  son. 

Matilda,  though  residing  chiefly  in  Normandy,  had  her  distinct  reve- 
nues, perquisites,  and  privileges,  as  queen  of  England.  She  was  allowed 
to  claim  her  aurum  rcguicc^  or  queen -gold  \  that  is,  the  tenth  jxirt  of 
eveiy  fine  voluntary  that  was  paid  to  the  crown.'  She  received,  from 
tbe  ci^  of  London,  sums  to  fumiab  oil  for  her  lamj),  wood  for  her  hearth, 
and  toua  or  impoats  on  goods  landed  at  Qaeenhithc ;  with  maoy  other 
immunitiesy  which  the  qtieen-consorts  in  latter  days  have  not  ventprej 
to  dainL.  ^  ^ 

The  table  at  which  the  queen  htrmlf  sat  was  furnished  with  TiaiidBi 
at  the  daily  expenditure  of  forty  shillings.  Twelve  pence  each  was 
allowed  for  the  sustenance  of  her  hundred  attendants.^ 

The  royal  rerenues  were  never  richer  than  in  this  re^gn,  and  they 
were  not  charged  with  any  of  the  expenses  attending  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  for  the  king  had  taken  care  to  ina* 
pose  that  burden  on  such  persons,  amons^  his  followers,  who  had  been 
enriched  with  the  fnrf'  ited  lands  of  the  AnjTlo-Saxons.  Almost  every 
landed  propriet'  r  then  held  his  estates  on  the  tenure  of  performing  crown 
service,  and  furnishing  a  quota  of  men-at-anns,  at  the  kint/s  need  or 
pleasure.  In  this  reign  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  instituted,  so  called 
from  the  chequered  cloth,  figured  like  a  chese>board|  that  was  laid  on 
tlie  table  when  the  court  was  sitting.* 

The  principal  or  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  ordinary  was  called 
curia  rcgisy  or  King^s  Court,  which  was  always  at  the  rovTil  residence, 
Tliere  councils  were  held,  and  all  affairs  of  state  transacted.  There  'he 
throne  was  placed^  which  was  an  ordinaiy  court  of  judicature,^  y\'ht.rt 
j  ustice  was  administered  to  the  subjects  by  the  king,  as  chief  magistrate. 
The  chief  officere  of  this  court  were  :^lst  The  grand  justiciary :  he 
was  next  to  the  king  in  power  and  authority,  and  in  his  absence  governed 
the  realm  as  viceroy :  if  the  king  were  not  present  in  person  in  cwie 
regUf  he  acted  as  chief  judge,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  causes.  2d. 
The  constable :  he  was  a  high  of1icer|both  in  peace  and  irar;  this  ofliee 
was  anciently  hereditaiy.  3d.  The  mareschal;  this  office  is  sttU  heit* 


*  Prynne's  "  Aunini  Repina'.'" 

*The  hrmsebold  lxx>k  of  Edward  lY.  oaUed  th9  ""Blmok  £ook,"  which  dM 
pieced  eou  Uom  extreme  antiquity. 
*]liid(n*tHisioiyordieEa»iMqier.  «IUd»  •Ibid. 
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ditaiy,  and  it  al  pramt  exercised  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfollu 
The  offiee  of  the  nuureschaU  or  earl  marshal^  was  to  provide  for  the  «ecih> 
of  Ifae  royal  penoD,  ia  the  palace,  to  distribnte  lodgings  there)  (oot 
alwayi  the  raoet  eavkble  task  m  thoee  belUcoee  daya,)  and  to  presenra 
peace  aod  order  in  the  kin^^s  hoqsehoUl*  How  the  latter  duty  was  per- 
ibnned  when  the  mareaehu  cbaneed  to  he  himself  one  of  the  most  quar- 
idaome  pevsooa  in  tfie  eoart,  aa  in  the  case  of  Biffod  earl  of  Noifolk, 
ear  authority  saith  not.  It  waa  alao  the  busineaa  of  the  earl  marshal  to 
aasial  in  determining  all  controversies :  there  is  a  notable  one  on  record, 
that  took  place  between  king  Edward  the  First  and  his  mareachal)  the 
laid  Big od,  which  we  shall  relate,  among  the  events  of  that  reign. 

T*M^  4th  great  officer  of  the  King^s  Court  was  the  seneschal  or  steward 
of  ihe  palare.  railed  the  dapifer.  Thn  nth  was  the  chamberlain,  who 
pre?icle«l  n\  cr  all  riiatiers  nf  coin  ily  ceremonial.  The  6th  was  the  k.ing''s 
cliauff  ;Ir>r,  i^eneraiiy  some  lanious  ecclesiastic.  The  chancellor  was  the 
lung'si  prime  counsellor,  and  was- accuf^toriit  J  to  ^jupe^\■l^^c  llie  charters 
to  be  sealed  with  tiic  king's  seal ;  and  likewise  to  supervise  aiul  seal  the 
acu  and  precepts  that  i^isued  m  proceedings  ^om  ewi^  rcgisy  or  the 
king^s  court 

The  7Lh  officer  was  the  king's  treasurer,  and  he  was  also  most  fre- 
Guentiy  a  prelate  or  noted  churchman.  Besides  these,  there  were  le 
iotekr^  or  the  ktBgh  butleri  who  presided  over  the  royal  cellars,  and 
aerred  tite  wiue^iqp  to  the  aorereign ;  the  aewer,  whoee  buaineia  it  waa 
to  place  the  diahea  on  the  roval  table)  and  m»txy  other  offieeny  of  infe- 
rior reckoning  in  the  honseholdi  but  who  were  nevertheleea  noUea  or 


hm  hem  thoa  minute  in  our  particnlaTa  of  Uie  first  Anglo-Nor- 
man coortf  becanaa)  although  it  was  litde  graced  by  die  presence  of  the 
faeeo,  ita  aiiaiigementa  Ibraied  the  model  and  precedent  for  those  in  the 
foeeeeding  reigns,  and  caat  no  little  light  on  the  habita  and  cuetcmia  of 
poyalty  in  the  middle  ages  of  English  history. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  personal  history  of  Matilda.  The  latter 
years  of  thb  queen  were  spent  in  Normandy,  where  she  continued  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  grnTmrnrnt,  for  her  roval  luisband.' 

Onlericus  Viialis  relates  the  particulars  ot  d  visit  winch  she  paid  to 
the  monastery  Ouche,  to  entreat  the  prayt -s  of  the  abbot  Manier,  and 
his  monks,  in  behalf  of  her  second  daughier,  the  lady  Constance,  the 
wife  of  Alan  Fei^eant,  duke  of  Bretagne.  This  princess,  who  was  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  briniriiifT  an  heir  to  Bretagne,  was  childless,  and  to 
the  Errief  of  her  mother,  h;i(l  fallen  into  a  declining  state  of  health.  Ma- 
tihitH  ni  the  hope  of  uverUai^  the  apprehended  death  of  the  youthful 
duchess,  sought  the  shrine  of  St.  Eurole,  the  patron  of  the  monks  of 
Ouche,  with  prayers  and  offerings.  Sbe  waa  moat  hooonrably  received 
hf  the  learned  alAoC  Ifaniari  and  hia  monka,  who  midaeM  her  into 
the  church.  SSie  oflbred  a  mark  of  gold  on  the  altar  fhere,  and  presented 
to  ihe  ahdne  dT  St  Eorole  a  coatiy  ornament,  adorned  with  pracioua 
atottM}  and  aha  Yowed  many  benefita  in  revenaon,  if  the  aaint  were  pro- 


>OideneiiB  Vitalis. 
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pttion*.  After  this  the  qnrcn-dnrhess  dined  in  the  fommon  refectory, 
liehavin^  at  tiie  same  time  ^vilh  llic  most  edify  in 'j  htiniility,  so  as  to  leave 
an  airrceahlc  rememhrnnrr  r>f  her  vi^if,  on  the  rnmds  of  the  brethren,  of 
U'hoin  the  worthy  chronieier  who  relates  thif  circumstmcc,  to  tbe 
honour  and  giory  of  his  convent was  one.* 

Matilda  found  that  her  visit  and  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Enrole 
were  unavailini^,  lo  prolong  the  life  of  her  daughter,  for  ilie  duchess 
Constance  died  m  the  flower  of  her  age,  after  an  uiih  uiilul  marriage  of 
•even  years.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in 
abbey  of  St.  Edmond's  Bury.  Like  all  the  children  of  William  and 
Malildt,  ehe  bad  been  earefoUy  educated,  and  ii  aaid  to  have  been  a 
princesa  powesaed  of  great  mental  acqtiirenienta.  AAor  ber  death«  Alan 
duke  of  firetagne  nairied  again,  and  had  a  fiunily  by  bia  aecond  wife ; 
but  the  rich  grant  of  Engiiah  lands,  with  which  the  Conqueror  had 
dowered  his  daughter  Constance,  he  was  permitted  to  retain^  together 
IK  itti  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond,  which  waa  long  borne  by  the  dokea 
of  Hretagne,  his  successors. 

The  grief  which  the  early  death  of  her  daughter  cauaed  Matilda,  wnt 
soon  succeeded  by  feelings  of  a  still  more  painful  nature,  the  reeu?*  a 
fresh  diflerence  between  her  royal  husband  and  her  beloved  son  Hobert. 
Some  liistorians*  assert  that  this  was  orrajsioncd  by  the  refusal  of  the 
prince  lo  marry  the  yomi::  and  lovely  heiress  of  Earl  Waltheof,  which 
greatly  displeased  hin  father,  who  was  desirous  of  conciliating  his  Eng- 
\]>U  subjects  by  such  an  alliance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making  some 
ai«'iii»menl  for  the  murder  of  the  unft)rlunatc  Saxon  chiei,  which  always 
appears  to  have  been  a  painfnl  j^nhjert  of  reflection  to  him. 

About  this  time,  Matilda,  heariiiij  that  a  German  hermit,  of  creat  sanc- 
tity, was  possessed  of  the  ijift  of  prophecy,  sent  to  entreat  Ins  pravers 
for  her  jarring  son  aud  hiuband.  aud  requested  his  opioiou  on  the  subject 
their  dissension.' 

The  hermit  gate  a  very  aflectionate  reception  to  the  enroys  of  the 
queen,  bttt  demanded  three  days  before  he  aeli?ered  his  reply  to  hei 
questions.  On  the  third  day  he  sent  for  the  messengers,  and  gave  bis 
answer,  in  the  following  strain  of  oracular  allegory.  ^  Return  to  your 
mistress,^  said  he,  *^  and  tril  her  I  have  prayed  to  God  in  her  behalf,  and 

•Orderirns  Vitali?,  the  most  cloqtient  of  all  the  historians  of  that  period,  and 
the  moai  taiuute  and  I'aitiifui  in  his  personal  records  of  the  Couqueror,  his  queen, 
and  &miJy,  wms,  neTorthelen,  bora  in  Ilngland,  mod  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage. 
He  was  tan  yaart  old  si  the  epoeh  of  the  Norauui  invasioBi  when  Ibr  better 
eecuritf  he  WB«|  to  tise  his  own  language,  "conveyed  with  weeping  eyes  from 
hi.^  native  country,  to  be  eilucatcd  in  Nr  rniandy,  at  the  convent  of  Otiche,**  whirh 
(inaiiy  became  go  dear  to  him,  that  ail  the  affections  of  his  heart  appear  to  have 
been  centred  within  it8  bounds.  In  his  chronicle  of  the  Noaaan  lOTereigns.  he 
•ometimct  tnaltei  digreiiioiu  of  a  hundred  peget,  lo  deteant  on  St.  Eiuola,  and 
the  merits  of  the  bretfuen  of  Oudie. 

'  floiitlerson,  in  lii-j  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  states  thnt  Robert  was  mncli  taken 
with  the  beauty  oi  Uie  young  Saxon  laHy;  but  that  his  re^rd  was  by  xv>  uu-ans 
of  an  honourable  nature,  and  his  conduct  to  her  did[:  leased  the  Conqueror  to 
nraehi  that,  to  ptmiih  bis  ton  ibr  intntti  ofleted  to  his  beantifU  ward,  he  IbiiMuls 
oim  the  oooit  *Oiderieae  Yitaliii 
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ihe  Most  High  has  made  known  to  me  in  a  dream  the  thing-s  she  desires 
to  leani.  I  ?aw  in  my  vision  a  beautiful  pasture,  covered  wuh  grass  and 
flowers,  and  a  noble  chai^er  feeding  therein.  A  numerous  herd  g-athered 
roand  about^  eager  to  enter  and  mm  the  feast,  but  the  fiery  cliarger 
would  not  pennit  them  to  approadi  near  eiioiigh  to  crop  the  flowers 
lad  beciMtfe.      ^  > 

But)  AbI  11m  vMfeatie  tteedt  in  ihe  midit  of  his  pride  and  cMiam 
died,  hia  lemr  departed  wMh  Jumy  and  JMpoor  My  ateer  appealed  tahk 
pbce»  ae  the  gnardiaii  of  die  paatnm.  Then  the  throng  of  meaner  ani* 
aria,  who  had  hitfterfo  feared  to  approaeh,  rushed  in,  and  tFamfded  the 
loven  and  mas  beneath  their  feet,  and  that  vhieh  diey  conld  not 
detour  they  defiled  and  destroyed.' 

^  1  will  explain  the  mystery  couched  in  this  parable.  The  steed  k 
WiUimn  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  who,  by  his  wisdom, 
courage,  and  power,  keeps  the  surrounding  foes  of  Normandy  in  awe. 
Robert  is  the  dull,  inactive  beast  who  will  succeed  him ;  and  then  those 
baser  sort  of  animals,  the  envious  princes,  who  have  Ions'  watched  for 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  this  fair,  fruitful  pasture,  Normandy,  will 
overrun  the  land,  and  destroy  all  the  prosperity  which  its  present  sove- 
reign has  established.  Illustrious  lady,  if,  after  hearing  the  words  of  the 
▼iiioii,  in  which  the  Lord  has  vouchsafed  to  reply  to  my  prayers,  you 
do  not  labour  to  restore  the  peace  of  Nonnandv,  5  ou  will  henceforth 
hi  liold  lioiliinsf  but  misery,  the  death  of  vour  royal  spouse,  the  ruiu  of 
all  vour  race,  and  the  desolation  of  your  beloved  couiilry."* 

This  cleyer  apologue,  in  which  some  sagacious  advice  was  implied, 
3Iatilda  todi  for  a  prediction;  and  fhia  idea,  together  with  the  increasing 
dMeeniliOfii  in  her  nmily,  premd  hearily  on  her  mind^  andare  suppoeed 
to  haiw  oeeaaioned  the  lingering  iUneea  ' which  slowly  but  aurely  con- 
dMtad  her  to  the  tombk 

,  This  iUneas  waa  attended  with  mat  depreaaion  of  apirita.  She  eii^ 
dsaToured  to  obtain  comfort,  by  reckmbling  her  devotional  exerdaea  and 
ahna.  She  confessed  her  aina  frequendyy  and  with  bitter  tears.*  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  feeling  of  true  penitence  wta  mingled  with  the  affliction 
of  the  qoeen,  who^  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandenfi  afforded 
a  melancholy  eiemplification  of  the  vanity  and  insufficiency  of  the 
envied  distinctiqni  nith  which  aha  wna  auiionndedy  and  waa  dying  of  a 
broken  heart. 

An  9oon  as  William,  who  wa«?  in  Enrrland,  was  informed  of  the  danjrpr 

his  beloved  contort,  he  hasuly  embarked  fas  Normandyi  ami  arhTed 
at  Caen  in  time  10  receive  her  last  farewell  * 

After  Matilda  had  received  the  consolations  of  religion,  she  expired 
on  the  2d  of  November,  or,  according  to  some  historians,  the  3d  of  that 
month,  anno  1083,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age,  having  borne  the 
tide  of  queen  of  England  seventeen  years,  and  duchess  of  Normandy 
upwards  of  ihiriy-one.  '  " 

Her  body  was  carried  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen, 

'  Or  lericus  Vitalii.  •  Ibid. 

'  jfalinahnij  Hofadco.  Ingnlphns.  Ordeiieni  Titalia.  «Oideiioasyitali% 
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which  she  hid  Mh  md  tnnniliciBllf  endowed*  The  come  of  tlit 
^utiWi  durhoni  WM  rererentially  reemved,  at  the  portal  of  the  chnrchi 
hy  a  tiiMnerotts  proceflsion  of  bishops  and  abbots,  condnciid  fhlhia  the 

choir,  and  deposited  before  the  hi^rh  nlmr.  Her  obsequies  were  ce^ 
brated  with  great  pomp  and  solemiiiiy*  by  the  monks  and  rlrrk^,  and 
attended  bv  a  vast  concourse  of  the  poor.  i<>  whom  she  had  hft-n 
ihrousjhoul  hfe  a  generon*?  brncfartTTss  and  frequently,"  says  Unicn- 
em  Vitalia,  ^relieved  with  bouateous  alms  in  the  name  of  her  Ho- 
deemer.'^ 

A  inagniiirn\l  tt)mb  was  raisrd  to  her  memory,  by  her  sorrowing  lord, 
adorned  wuh  precious  stones  aiid  clabnraie  Rcuipture;  and  her  epitaph, 
in  Latin  verse,  was  eii:f)l:izoncd  ilier('<>ii  ui  letters  of  gold,  setting  forth 
in  pompous  language  ilie  lofty  birth  and  noble  qualities  of  the  illustrious 
desti  i  He  following  is  a  translation  of  the  quaint  monkish  rh]rnieS| 
whitii  dety  the  imitative  powers  of  modem  poetry 

«  Hi  rr-  rr?t3  within  tliis  f\\T  nnd  stately  toiub^ 
Maiilda,  scion  of  a  regai  lane ; 

The  FlsoM  daks  her  sira;«  and  AMals 
Her  raotheii  ts  gMM  Bobsit,  ling  of  ftaasi^ 

Daughter,  and  sister  to  bis  royal  heir. 

In  wedlock  to  our  mightf  William  joined. 

^he  built  this  holy  temple,  and  endowed 

WHh  tends  and  goodly  gihs.  Sbe,  the  tnie  ftiend 

Of  piacjr,  and  soother  of  distrpss, 

Enikhinf  odwrs,  indigsat  lierself ; 

Referring  ail  h^r  tTe««ijrf»«  for  the  poor; 

And,  by  such  deeds  as  tiu  -^' ,  she  xneiifced 

To  be  partaker  o(  cieruui  uio : 

To  which  she  pass  d  Norsmber  dd,  1083.*> 

Matilda^s  will,  which  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  In  die  ngb' 

ter  of  the  Abh^^  of  thf»  Holv  Trinity  of  Caen,*  fully  bears  out  the 
asuertion  of  her  epitaph,  touching  her  poverty:  *finrf,  from  the  items  in 
tliis  rurmus  and  interesting  rrrorfi,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  tirsi  of  our  Anglo- 
Norman  queens  had  liitle  to  leave,  in  the  way  of  personal  propcriv ; 
and,  as  to  the  bulk  ol  her  kuded  posaeeeionsi  they  were  already  seuUd 
OD  her  son  Henry* 

**  I  give,"  nays  the  royal  testatrix,  **to  the  Abbe)'  of  the  UoW  Truuiy 
my  luiiic  worked  at  Winchester,  by  Alderet-s  wife;  and  the  niaiule  em- 
broidered with  gold,  wliich  is  in  my  chamber,  to  make  a  cope.  Of  Uiv 
two  golden  girdles,  I  give  that  which  is  ornamented  with  emblems^  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  the  lamp  before  the  great  altar. 

^  1  i^Te  my  laige  candelabra,  made  at  St.  Lo,  my  crown,  my  sceptre^ 
ray  ovpa  In  lliafar  MMS  ^uMiher  tap  made  in  England,  with  all  my  hone- 
trmpings,  mmI  vQ  my  WMb;  and,  kttly,  I  give  die  Janda  of  Quetdiot 
and  Coiammi  mapt  thaaa  iHiieh  I  HH^aifeady  hate  dJapoaed  of  in  niy 

^BUdwia,  Matllda't  tkOm,  was  die  deacetidant  of  the  six  teaiieia,  aa  Ae  im 
MTereigns  of  Flanders  were  called.  'DucareVs  Norman  Antiquities. 

*I  mAfhred  to  the  priTaia  commnnination  of  that  (feat  h'^Moriaa  JOr.  Id^ 
fard,  lor  ilus  ioibniuituHi. 
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liMiiiei  with  two  dvrellings  in  England ;  and  I  have  DMule  all  tiiMt 
bequests  with  the  consent  of  my  husband." 

ft  it  smosing  to  trace  the  feminine  feeling  with  regard  to  drees  and 
iijauUrie<,  which  has  led  the  dying  queen  to  enumerate,  in  her  last  will 
and  testimrnt,  her  embroidered  tunic,  girdle,  and  mantle,  with  sundry 
other  personal  decor^aions,  before  she  metitioos  the  iands  of  Qi]efchf>n 
and  Cotentin,  and  her  two  dwellings  in  England;  which  are  evideatiy 
objcc!*?  of  far  less  importance,  in  her  opmion,  than  her  rich  array. 

Duerirel  tell?  us,  tlmt  among  the  records  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Holv  Triiuiy  ai  Caen,  there  is  a  cmious  MS.  containing  an  account 
of  'Hlaulda,  the  royai  iuuadressV  warilrube,  jewels,  and  toilette;  but  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  sight  oi*  this  precious  document,  because  of  the 
jealous  care  with  which  it  was  guarded  by  those  holy  ladies,  the  abbess 
and  nuns  of  that  convent' 

Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentaiy,  tfie  portraits  of  Matilda 
ftnd  WHyuii  e•le^1lIhr  pfeserved  oa  the  WeUa  or  St.  8tf itoi's  Chft* 
fd  ml  Om.  The  queeo  had  eaiwed  these  portvaita  to  be  ptiniiad  wbe« 
lliit  magmficem  eadownsnt  was  founded.'  We  have  seen,  by  the  Ba jeux 
ttpeaty,  that  Matilda  look  great  delight  in  pictooaLBieiiioiiala;  and  if 
we  may  jii4g*  by  the  engraTlBf  firom  this  porHait)  piesenred  ia  Monw 
&ucon,  it  were  «  pi^  that  so  mneh  giaee  and  beauty  should  lade  from 
the  earth  without  lemembrance.  Her  costume  is  singuiailf  dignified 
and  becoming.  The  robe  Biroply  gathered  round  the  throal^  a  flowii^ 
fail  frUiog  from  the  badL  of  the  h^d  on  the  shoulders^  is  confined  by 
an  degant  circlet  of  gems.  The  lace  is  beautiful  and  delicate,  the  hair 
fells  in  waving  tresses  round  her  throat ;  with  one  hand  she  confines  her 
draper}",  and  holds  a  bonk;  she  extends  lier  sceptre  with  the  other,  in 
nn  nttifude  full  of  grace  and  diirnity.  Montfaucon  declares  tfiat  tins 
jwuttJiiL'  ^^'a-s  actually  copied  from  the  wall,  before  tiie  room  in  which  it 
was  preserved  was  pulled  down.  The  elegance  of  the  design  ami  cos- 
tume ought  not  to  raise  doubt:^  of  its  authenticity,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  all  remains  of  art  were  much  better  executed  before  tlie  destruction 
of  Constantinople  than  after  that  |)eriod.  Female  costume,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tasteless  attire  which  crept  into  the  uproarious  court 
of  William  Kufus,  was  elegant  and  dignified ;  the  noble  circleti  the  flow* 
ing  transparent  Teii,  the  Batnal  coils  parted  on  each  side  of  the  brow, 
the  Testal  stole  drawn  josl  roynd  the  neck,  in  noiilar  folds^  the  Ming 
sieeveS)  tlie  gently  bemd  waiat  wilh  its  gemmed  lonei  eonfining  the 
pbin  of  a  gsnneat  that  awepi  the  ground  in  rich  fuioessy  altofsther 
foimed  a  eoetome  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Grscian  statue. 
We  shall  ase  this  ekgaat  dress  superseded  in  time,  by  the  monstrous 
Syrian  capS|  of  sugar-loaf  or  homed  form,  and  by  the  heraldic  tabardsy 
and  snicoalit  seemingly  made  of  patchwork,  which  deformed  female 
eostnmea  in  succeeding  ages :  but  we  mast  not  look  for  these  baibarisnia 
at  the  date  of  Hatilda^s  portrait. 

Ifaiilda  bore  ten  ehildien  to  her  royal  ipoose)  namely,  four  sons  and 
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cjz  daoghtos.  Robert,  fumuiied  Ccwrthote}  Im  ddetl  mid,  raeeeaded 
his  latlier  w  duke  of  Normandy. 

Thii  darliog  0011  of  MftUlda's  hmxi  is  Ihw  described  in  the  old  cfarcH 
nider's  lines:-' 

"  He  W£Lj  y-wox  (grown)  ere  bis  fader  to  England  came. 
Thick  ima  he  wm  enow,  bat  not  well  long; 
Square  wmt  hOt  ind  well  made  for  to  be  strong. 

Before  his  fader,  once  on  a  time,  he  did  sturdy  deer!, 

"W'lien  he  was  youn^'.  who  Ix'hcUl  him,  and  these  WOrds  toid  : 

•By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robeiyn  me  sail  see 

The  Cooithoee,  my  young  son,  a  •telwart  kni|^t  Mil  be 

For  he  was  aoonewhat  short,  to  he  mned  hin  Gomthoee, 

And  be  might  never  aAer  this  name  lose. 

He  was  quiet  of  counsel  and  speech  and  of  lx>cly  strong, 

Never  yet  man  of  might  in  Christendom  ne  in  Paynim, 

In  battail  from  bis  steed  could  bring  him  down/* 

After  the  death  of  Matilda,  Robert  broke  out  into  open  revolt  against 
his  royal  father  once  more ;  and  the  Conqueror,  in  his  famous  death-bed 
ppf^pch  and  confession,  alluded  to  this  conduct  with  great  biii(prT\ess, 
^\  In  II  hr  spake  of  the  disposition  of  liis  dominions  :  these  were  the 
words  of  the  dyinj^  monarch.  Ik  tlukedoiii  ol  Norman(1y,  before  1 
fought  in  the  vale  Sanguelac,  with  iiarohl,  I  {rranied  unio  niy  son  Ro- 
bert, for  that  he  is  my  tirst  beirotten,  and  havmg  received  the  hom.iL'e  of 
his  baroiKiiif^,  tlmt  honour  given  cannot  be  revoked.  Yet  I  know  iha:  il 
will  be  a  miieraMr  reiffn  which  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  his  govern int  v.u 
for  he  is  a  fouiiah,  proud  kuave,  and  16  lu  ha  punished  wilii  ciud 
fortune." ' 

After  the  death  of  his  fiithsr,  Robert  acquired  the  additional  cognonicn 
of  the  Unready,  from  the  dreuinstanee  of  bein^  always  om  of  the  wif 
when  the  golden  opportunity  of  improring  his  fortooes  oecnned. 

Robert,  though  an  indifleient  pcSitician,  was  a  gallant  knight  nnd  a 
•killnl  general.  He  joined  the  emsade  under  Godfrey  of  Boulognei 
and)  to  obtain  the  ftinds  for  this  purpose,  mortgaged  the  dukedm  of 
Normandy  to  his  selfish  brother  William,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of  silver.'  He  so  greatly  distinginshed 
htmself  at  the  taking  of  the  holy  city,  that  of  ail  the  Christiaa  prinees* 
his  fellow-crusaders,  he  was  judged  most  deserving  of  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem.'  This  election  was  made  on  the  £aster-evr,  as  they  all  alood 
at  the  high  altar  in  the  temple,  each  holding  an  unlighied  wax  taper  in 
his  hand,  and  beseeching  God  to  direct  their  choice  ;  when  the  taper 
which  duke  Robert  held,  beconuiiir  i'jniled  witfmui  anv  visible  agency, 
it  \%as  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  Croises  as  a  inuac  uluus  inlimation  UL 
his  favour,  and  he  was  entreated  to  accept  the  kiiii^nlom.* 

Kubt  ri,  liowever,  at  tiial  criUcai  juncture,  lu  aruii;  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  refused  ilie  profiered  diadem,  and  returned  to  Europe  under 
iiie  idea  that  he  should  obtain  the  crown  of  England;  but  not  indy  uiu 

^See  deatb^bed  speech  of  the  Conqueror,  in  Speed*s  Chronicle. 

'S.  Dunelm.   Hoveden.  Brompion. 

•Matthew  Feiia.  Faljwhwwkwn.  Speed.  « Matih0W  Faiifc 
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nc  fail  of  dispossessing  his  brother  Ilcnr}'  of  England,  but  he  was  finally 
defeated  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Tincliebray,  stripped  of  his  dukedom, 
and  mad»"  pri«oTipr.  After  a  weary  captivity  of  eight-and-tweiU)  \  ears, 
Robert  died  at  Cardiff  Cattle.  While  in  the  TToly  Land,  he  liad  married 
the  heatitiful  and  amiable  Sybilla^  da ug liter  oi  the  Count  Conveivaaa}  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  named  William. 

Itirhanl,  the  second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda,  died 
in  ll.i^laful  in  the  lifetime  of  his  pare  nts,  as  we  have  already  stated. 
Will  lam,  ditu  liiird  son,  surnamed  Rufua  or  Rons,"  from  the  colour  of 
Ilia  liair,  and  called  by  the  Saxon  historians  the  "  Bed  King,''  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  England  after  his  fiitber^s  death.  Be  was  slain  in  the 
New  Forest,  by  the  etring  shaft  of  his  fiiTourite  hunting  companion,  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrcl,  whom  he  iamiliarly  called  Wat  de  Foiz,  from  the  name 
of  Tyrrel'a  estate  in  Picardy. 

Henry,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William  and  Matilda,  won  the 
surname  of  Beauderc,  by  his  scholastic  attainments,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Eoghnd  afler  the  death  of  William  Rufus.  The  personal 
history  of  this  prince  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  two  ijueens, 
Matilda  of  Scotland  and  Adelicia  of  Louvaine. 

There  is  a  great  confusion  among  historians  and  genealogists,  respect* 
ing  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Matilda  and  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
order  of  their  birth,  no  two  writers  appearing  to  agree  on  that  point, 
exrrpi  v  ith  regard  to  the  eldest  princes*^,  Cfrilia,  who  was  veiled  a  nun 
in  the  Abbey  of  Frsrarup,  and  became  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  fouudt'd  by  her  mother  .Matilda.*  William  of  M?ilm'^h!iry, 
who  wrote  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  eiiuineradiiir  the  daiiLiiiteni  of 
the  Conijiieror,  «ays,  "  Cecilia  the  abbess  of  Caen  stiil  survives.'"' 

Tlie  geueraliLy  uf  iiiaiorians  mention  Constance,  the  wife  of  Alan  duke 
of  Bretagne,  as  the  second  daughter  of  this  illustrious  pair.  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  a  contemporary,  tails  her  the  third,'  and  Agatha  the  sccuud 
dauglitcr.  Of  Agatha  he  relates  the  following  interesting  particulars. 
^  This  princess,  who  bad  been  formerly  affianced  to  Harold,  was  d»- 
nanded  of  her  fiither  In  marriage,  by  Alphonso  king  of  Galtcia;  hut 
manifested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  alliance.''  sbe  told  her  ftther 
*  that  her  heart  was  devoted  to  her  first  spouse^"  as  she  called  Harold,* 
^  and  that  she  should  consider  it  an  abomination  if  she  gave  her  hand  to 
another.  She  had  seen  and  loved  her  Saxon  betrothed,  and  she  revolted 
from  a  union  with  the  foreign  monarch  whom  she  had  never  seen;''  and 
bursting  into  tears,  she  addni,  with  passionate  emotion,  ^  that  she  prayed 
that  the  Most  High  would  rather  take  her  to  himself  tlian  allow  her  ever 
to  be  transported  into  Spain."  Iler  piaver  was  granted,  and  the  relne* 
tant  bride  died  on  her  journey  to  her  unlcnown  lord.  Her  remains  were 
conveyed  to  her  native  land,  and  interred  at  Bayeux,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  perpetual  viririn.*  Sandford  calls  this  princess  tlie  sixth 
daughter.  If  so,  she  coidd  not  linve  been  the  betrothed  of  Harold,  but 
of  earl  Edwin;  and  indeed,  if  we  reilect  on  the  great  disparity  in  age 

*"Apres  Williniii  Ba^-tardiis  ro^rna  Will  le  R^^ot."— Fits-Stephen's  Quooielo. 

•Orrl'^riciii  Vitalia.    VViUiivrn  of  Malxosbory, 

'  Oidericuj  VitaJia.  MaUnsbuiy.  *lbnL  *IbiidL 
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betwpen  Harold  aixl  the  rmmn'pr  danfrhtprs  of  VVilliarn  of  Xonnantiy 
and  take  into  r(Mi^i(|pniiinn  tlu'  cirriimstanrf^  of  his  brrarh  of  coulrart 
with  the  little  Norman  lady,  and  that  he  died  the  husband  of  another 
woman,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  his  memory  could  have  been  che- 
rished with  such  a  degree  of  pju^sionate  fondness  as  Ordericu!*  A'i talis 
attributes  to  the  lady  Agatha;  whereas  Edwin  was  yoniifr,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  beaut)  ;  he  had,  in  all  probability,  beta  privileged  wuli  sr-mne 
intimacy  with  the  princess,  whom  the  Conqueror  had  promised  to  bestow 
on  him  in  marriage.  The  breach  of  this  promise  on  the  part  of  WiW 
liam,  too,  was  the  cauae  of  Edwm^  fmlt,  vndxh  imj^eB  that  the  youlb- 
fttl  thane  was  deeply  woimded  at  the  refusal  of  the  ITonnaii  monarch  to 
fulfil  hia  engagement;  and  it  is  at  least  probable,  that  to  the  princess 
who  had  innooently  been  made  a  snare  to  htm  hy  her  guileful  sire^  he 
might  have  become  an  object  of  the  tenderest  and  most  hating  aflectum 

Malmsbiny,  speaking  of  this  princess,  says,  ^  Agatha,  to  whom  Ood 
granted  a  Tifgin  death,  was  so  deroteil  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that 
after  her  decease  it  was  discoyered  that  her  knees  had  heeome  hard  like 
horn  with  consfsnt  kneeling."  * 

W.  Gemiticensis  and  some  other  ancient  chroniclers  assert,  that  it  was 
to  Adeliza,  the  fifth  daughter  of  William  and  Matilda,  that  Harold  was 
coninKM^d,  and  that  she  died  youn^r  TVrhnps  this  is  the  same  princess 
whom  Or<!prirus  Vitalis  mrntinn*?  as  tlif  ir  Imirth  daughter,  of  wht>m  he 
says,  ''Adelaide,  very  fair  and  very  noljlc  rrrnnmiended  Ik  i><  If  ♦  nirf  !v 
to  a  life  of  devotion,  and  made  a  holj  enti,  under  the  ciirectiou  oi  Ko^tr 
de  Beaumont." 

Adeln,  or  Adelicia,  generally  classed  as  the  fourth  daugliier  of  Witliaia 
and  Muijlda,  Ordericns  Vitalis  places  as  the  fiftli,  and  says,  She  was 
sou^rht  in  jjiarriage  by  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  who  was  desirous  of  allv- 
ing  himself  with  the  aspiring  family  of  the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  advice 
of  WiUiam^s  councillors  she  was  united  to  him.  The  marriage  took 
dace  at  Breteuil,  and  the  marriage  iStes  were  eslebmted  at  Chartres. 
This  prineess  was  a  learned  woman,  and  possessed  of  considemble  diplo- 
matic talents.  She  had  four  sons :  WilUam,  an  idiot ;  Thihaut,  somamed 
the  great  eail  of  Champaigne ;  Stephen  de  Blois,  who  succeeded  to  the 
EoglisS  throne  after  the  death  of  Hennr  I, ;  and  Hemy,  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester.  After  the  death  of  the  count  de  Blois,  her  htisfaand,  the  countess 
Adela  took  the  veil  at  Ifareigney.' 

Gandred,  the  sixth  and  yoimgest  daughter  of  die  Conqueror  and  fila- 
tilda,  was  married  to  Willinjii  f^p  Warren,  a  powerful  Norman  noble, and 
the  first  earl  of  Snney  in  England.  By  him  the  lady  Gundred  had  two 
sons,  William,  the  successor  of  his  &ther  and  the  progenitor  of  a  mighty 
line  of  carls  of  that  family,  and  Rainold,  who  died  wiilioiit  issue.  The 
countess  Gundred  died  in  child-bed  at  Castleacre  in  Norfolk,  and  is 
buried  in  the  rhapter>house  of  St.  PancfBS  chuToh,  within  the  priory,  al 
Lewes  in  Sussex.^ 

The  death  of  his  beloyed  queen  Matilda  afflicted  the  Conqueror  veiy 
deeply.   He  wept  excessively,  for  many  days  after  her  decease;  and  to 

*Ordericu«  Vitaiis.  Malmsbuxjr.  *Ordericiuj  ViiaUii.  '  ^andforiL 
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lertUy  bow  keenly  he  felt  her  loesi  he  nmonnced  his  faTonrite  amuse- 
nent  of  hnntiog)  and  aU  the  boiateroua  tports  in  which  he  fonneriy 
I^hted.*  AAer  this  event  his  temper  became  melancholj  and  iiritable) 
to  which,  indeed)  a  train  of  public  calamities  and  domestic  Texations 
might  in  a  great  measure  contribute.  To  the  honour  of  Matilda,  it  has 
beai  asserted  by  some  of  the  historians  of  the  period,  that  she  used  her 
influence  orer  the  mind  of  her  mighty  lord,  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
8uf!eringB  of  the  people  whom  he  had  subjugated  to  his  yoke.  Thomas 
Rudbounie,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  VVinton,  says,  "King  William, 
by  the  arlvice  of  Matilda,  treated  the  Fnfrli^'h  kindly  as  lonfr  ns-  slie  lived, 
but  after  the  death  of  Matilda  he  became  a  thoroiii^}!  t\  ia:it.'"^  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  after  Matilda  left  Fnirland  in  1070,  tlie  coaditiuii  of 
the  people  became  infinitely  worse,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
aggravdied  by  her  death. 

Not  only  the  happiness,  but  the  worldly  prosperity,  of  William,  ap- 
peared sensibly  diminisheii  diuiiig  his  widowed  state.  In  the  course  of 
the  four  years  tliat  he  survived  ilia  consort,  lie  experienced  nothing  but 
trouble  and  disquiet.' 

WHliam  met  with  the  accident  which  caused  his  death,  at  die  storm- 
faig  of  the  city  of  Ifantes.  He  bad  roused  Idmself  firoro  a  sick  bed,  to 
cxecule  a  terrible  ven^noe  on  the  French  border,  for  the  ribald  joke 
which  his  old  antagonist,  the  king  of  France,  had  passed  on  his  malady ; 
and  IB  pursuance  of  his  dedamtion  ^  that  he  would  set  all  France  in  a 
biaae  at  Ids  uprismg,^  he  bad  ordered  the  city  to  be  fired.  While  he 
WIS  with  savage  fury  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the  work  of 
daCmetion  to  which  he  had  incited  them,  his  horse,  chancing  to  set  his 
boi  on  a  piece  of  hunting  timber,  started,  and  occasioned  his  lord  so 
severe  an  injury  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  as  to  bring  on  a  violent 
access  of  fever.^  Being  unable  to  remount  his  horse,  afler  an  accldeat 
which  must  have  appeared  to  him  like  a  retributive  chastisement  for 
the  barbarous  deed  in  which  he  was  enfmired,  hp  was  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  Rouen,  wlirrc,  prrrcivin^  he  dirw  nrar  Ins  cud,  hr  hr':j:in  to  ex- 
perience some  compuncLi' US  visitings  ol  cuuscieuce,  for  lixe  crimes  and 
oppressions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  distributed  lo  tlie  poor, 
and  likewise  for  the  building  of  churches,  espet  ially  those  which  he  had 
recently  burnt  at  Mantes;  next  he  set  all  the  Saxon  prisoners  at  liberty 
whom  he  had  dtlauied  ui  his  Norman  [prisons;  among  thcin  were  Mor- 
car,  and  Ulnolh,  the  brother  of  Harold,  wlio  liad  remained  in  captivity 
from  his  childhood,  when  he  was  given  in  hostage  by  earl  Godwin  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  heart  of  the  dying  monarch  being  deeply 
touched  with  remorse,  he  confessed  diat  he  had  done  Morcar  much 
wrong,  and  bitterly  bewailed  die  blood  he  had  shed  hi  Endand,  and  the 
desoklion  and  woe  he  bad  caused  m  Hampshire,  for  the  sake  of  planting 

•  Orcfericos  Vituli^. 

btius  Matildis  coosiUo  WiUielmut  Rex  piurifioe  cum  AngUs  tnctabat,  quam* 
diu  ipsa  vUisset ;  post  mortem  vari  tpiiiif  MatiliUt  maem  indait  qrnuiii^flafii.** 
Wbitoo,  AngHa  flaom,  i.  9d7.  Thom»  Rudbona  Hist  Major. 
•Malmsbsry.   Ordarieas  THalia.  ^Hakuterf.  Higdan. 
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ihe  New  Forest,  protesting  thai  having  so  misused  that  fair  and  beauli* 
ful  land,  he  dared  not  appoint  a  successor  to  it,  but  left  the  disposal  of 
that  matter  in  the  hands  of  God.^ '  He  bad,  however,  taken  some  pauis, 
by  writing  a  letter  ta  laiifranc,  expreaaive  of  hia  earaeat  wiah  that  Wfl- 
uun  Ritftia  ahould  aucceed  him  in  hia  r^gal  dignity,  and  to  secure  the 
crown  of  England  to  thia  hia  lavourite  aon — for  whom  he  calledf  ai 
aoon  as  he  had  concluded  hia  edifying  acknowledgment  of  the  errora  of 
his  paat  life; — and  aealioff  the  letter  with  hia  own  seal,  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  prince,  bidding  him  hasten  to  England  with  all  speedy 
and  deliver  it  to  the  archbiahop.  He  then,  blesaed  him  with  a  iareweli 
kias,  and  dismissed  him. 

When  the  Conqueror  had  aettled  hia  temporal  affimsy  he  cauaed  him- 
self to  be  removed  to  llermentrude,  a  pleasant  village  near  Rouen,'  that 
ho  nnVht  be  more  at  liberty  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  On  the  9th 
of  September  the  awful  change  which  lie  awaited  took  place.  H^ing 
the  8ound  of  the  great  bell  in  tlie  metropohlan  church  of  St  (len  i--. 
near  Houen,  William,  ntising  his  exhausted  frame  liom  the  suppuitiug 
pillows,  asked  "  What  ii  meant  ?"• 

One  of  his  attendants  replying,  "That  it  then  rang  prime  to  Our 
Lady,"  the  dying  monarch,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sprea<]i?>? 
abroad  iiis  hands,  exclaimed,  "1  commend  myself  u^  iliat  blessed  Liiiiv, 
Mary  the  mother  of  God,  that  she  by  her  holy  inicrcession  may  recon- 
cile me  to  her  most  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  with  these 
worda  he  expired^  in  the  sixty-fourtli  year  of  his  age,  1087,  after  a  reiga 
of  fi(fy-two  yeara  in  Normandy,  and  twenty-one  in  England. 

Hia  eldeat  eon,  Robert,  waa  abaent  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;^  William  waa  on  hia  voyage  to  England ;  Henry,  who  had  taken 
c^rge  of  hia  obaeqoiea,  suddenly  departed  on  aome  aof-intereated  ba»- 
nesa,  and  all  the  great  officera  of  the  court  having  diapereed  themaelvei, 
aome  to  ofler  their  homage  to  Robert,  and  others  to  William,  the  infe- 
rior aervanta  of  the  household,  with  some  of  their  rapacioua  coniede* 
rates,  took  the  opportunity  oC  ])hmdering  the  honae  where  their  aoTereign 
had  Just  breathed  hia  last,'  of  all  the  money,  plate,  wearing  apparel,  hu^ 
ings,  and  precious  furniture;  they  even  stripped  the  peraon  of  the  TopH 
dead,  and  left  his  body  naked  upon  the  floor.* 

Every  one  appeared  struck  witli  consternation  and  dismay,  and  neither 
the  proper  officers  of  state,  nf>r  the  sons  of  the  deeea^rd  kin?,  i«:5;ning 
the  neressar)'  orders  rc?pectnit(  the  funeral,  the  remams  of  the  Con- 
queror were  left  wholly  !ieirh'<-!ed,  till  llerlewin,  a  poor  coimtrs'  knight, 
—  but  in  all  proliabiliLv  liie  s  unt  llerlewin  who  married  his  mother  Ar- 
lotta,  —  underti  x  ik  lo  convey  tiie  royal  corpse  to  Caen  at  his  own  cost 
for  intenneni  iii  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  where  it  was  met  by  prinre 
Henry  and  a  procession  oi  monks.*  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  l>tinal 
riles  commenced,  when  there  was  a  terrible  alann  of  fire  in  iliai  qu.irur 
I  if  the  town ;  and  as  there  was  great  danger  of  the  devouring  clement 
rommnni<mting  to  the  cloiaters  of  St  Stephen,  the  monks,  who  were  hi 

'See  Willianrfi  doath-b*vl  confesiioam  Spe«<l.  •  Eladin^r. 

"Ordfncus  Vit:i!i««     Malm*ibury.  * Onlorico*  Vitalia,  Bronipton. 

*  Ordencus  Viiaiia.    iirauiptua.    Malm^liury.    bpeed.  *  iuao. 
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mm  eooMmed  for  the  pwicffition  of  their  stately  abbey  than  for  the 
lifeless  remains  of  the  munificent  founder,  scampered  out  of  the  church, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  decency,  or  the  remonstrances  of  prince 
Henry  and  the  faithful  Herlewin.  Thr  example  of  ihe  et  clesiastics  was 
followed  by  llie  secular  attendants,  so  that  the  hearse  of  the  iniglity  Wil- 
liam was  in  a  manner  wholly  de^ertei],  till  the  conflagration  was  sup- 
prt-ssed.'  Tiie  jnonks  then  re-entered  tin  holy  fane,  and  proceeded  with 
like  soleainity,  it"  so  it  might  be  called  j  but  liie  interruptions  aud  acci- 
dents with  which  It  had  heen  marked  were  not  yet  ended;  for  when  the 
funeral  seniion  was  hiUbheJ,  the  stone  colTin  set  in  the  grave  which  had 
been  dug  in  the  chancel  between  the  chuir  and  the  altar,  and  the  body 
rtady  to  be  laid  therein,*  Anselm  Fitz-Arlhur,  a  I^orman  gendemaii, 
stood  forth  and  forbade  the  interment :  This  spot,"  said  he,  was  the 
site  of  B17  fiither'^  hooee^  which  Ihis  dead  duke  took  violeDtly  from  hmi| 
mmI  here,  upon  part  of  mine  inlieritaoce,  founded  this  church.  This 
fronnd  I  therefore  challenge,  and  1  charge  ye  all,  as  ye  shall  answer  it 
al  the  great  and  dieedfol  day  of  judgment,  that  ye  lay  not  the  bones  of 
the  deepoiler  an  the  heerth  of  my  fiSthers.*'* 

The  efiect  of  this  bold  appeal  of  a  solitary  individual,  was  an  instant 
pause  in  the  burial  lite  of  the  deceased  soTcieign.  The  claims  of  Anselm 
Fits-Arthur  were  examined,  and  his  rights  recognised  by  prince  Henry, 
who  pvefailed  upon  him,  as  the  lawful  owner  of  the  soil,  to  accept  siz^ 
shillings  as  the  price  of  the  gmve,  and  to  suffer  the  interment  of  his  royal 
&ther  to  proceed,  on  the  condidon  of  his  pledging  himself  to  pay  the 
full  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land.*  The  compensation  was  stipulated 
btrtween  Anselm  Fitz-Arlhur  and  prince  Henry,  standing  on  either  side 
the  grave,  on  the  verge  of  which  the  mibunecl  remains  of  the  Conqueror 
rested,  while  the  agreement  was  ratilied,  m  tiie  presence  of  the  mourners 
and  a.>3i»liiiit  priests  and  monks,  wijereby  Henry  promised  to  pay,  and 
Fiiz-Arthnr  to  receive,  one  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  as  the  purchase  of 
tiie  g^iMuiid  on  wiiicii  William  had,  thirty-five  years  previously,  wrong- 
fidiy  Juuiid(  d  tlie  abbey  of  St.  btepheu's,  to  purchase  a  dispensation  from 
ihe  pope  for  his  marriage  with  his  cousin  Matilda  of  Flanders. 

The  bargain  having  been  struck,  and  ihe  payment  ui  the  sixty  shillings 
earnest  money  (for  the  occupation  of  the  seven  feet  of  earth,  reouired, 
■a  the  last  abooe  of  the  Conqueror  of  England)  being  tendered  oy  the 
prince  and  received  by  Fitz-ArthDr^— etrsnge  interiude  la  it  was  in  a 
royal  toerd|— 4he  obsequies  were  euflered  to  proceed.  According  to 
some  bietoriansy  an  accident  occurred  in  placing  the  lid  on  the  atone 
coffin,  attended  with  such  unpleasant  resulta  that  moumersi  monks,  and 
terialant  priesti,  ailer  vainly  censing  die  chancel  with  additional  clouds 
cf  incense,  fled  the  church  a  second  tame  before  the  interment  was  com* 
pleted.^  This  tale,  inasmuch  as  it  was  refuted  by  the  utpearance  of  the 
royal  remains  when  the  grave  was  opened  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yean  afterwardsi  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  pieee  of  mingled 


'OnJericus  Vitnlis.  Speed.  Brompton.  Malmsbury.  "Speed. 
'Ka^im^  r.  Malnusbury.  Ordericoi  YitaliA.  * Ordericas  Yitalij.  M.  Paria, 
*6ee  Speed  •  Chronicle. 
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UMirTellousness  and  malice  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  who 
have  taken  evident  pleasure  in  enlarging  on  all  the  mif»rhnnrr?«  and  ho- 
milintions  which  bcfel  thr  tinronscions  clay  of  their  t^r^Tit  nntionnl  adver- 
sarv,  in  its  passag'o  to  the  tomh.  Yet  snrely  so  sinijiihu  .1  i  liapler  of 
acrulonts  was  never  vpt  rrrorfi^ed,  as  orrtirrinL''  to  the  corpse  ol  a  mighty 
govfToifrn,  who  dii  il  in  xhv  [>lenitude  ol  his  power, 

^^'l!llam  of  Nonnjindy  was  remarkable  for  liis  personal  j^tn^ngth.  and 
foi  the  majestic  btaiity  of  his  connltnance.  It  has  been  said  ui  him, 
that  no  one  but  hiinseif  could  bend  his  bow,  and  that  he  could,  when 
riding  a  I  lull  speed,  discharge  either  arblast  or  long-bow  with  unerring  aim.' 

His  forehead  was  high  and  bald,  his  aspect  stem  and  commanding; 
jet  he  could,  when  it  pleased  him  to  do  so,  assume  aoch  wUming  8weel> 
nen,  in  his  ladkn  and  nairoer,  at  eoald  aearcely  be  rensted  \  but  when 
m  anger,  no  man  eonld  meet  the  tenror  of  Iria  eye.'  Like  SmI^  be  wati 
from  the  sbooldera  upwards^  taller  than  the  rest  of  hie  subjects ;  hot 
befote  he  became  too  coTpolenty  his  fignie  was  finely  proportioned.  His 
eloquence  was  both  powerfnl  and  persuasive.  His  habila  were  teenpe- 
rate,  and  bis  household  was  well  regidated.  with  a  view  to  the  strictest 
economy:  yet  vpon  proper  occasions  he  indulged  bis  taste  tor  magmln 
cence,  and  took  pleasure  in  appearing  in  all  his  royal  a^le.  He  wore 
his  crown  three  times  in  the  year  ;*  at  Christmas  or  Midwinter-day,  in 
the  city  of  Gloocester;  Blaster  at  Winchester;  and  when  he  celebrated 
Whitsuntide,  at  Westminster.  ITe  wisely  carried  his  court}  it  seemaSy  at 
these  festival*:,  tn  f?Tf!rTr'nr  par's  of  England. 

William  liutiis  caused  a  stalely  monument,  adonird  with  gold,  "^ilver, 
and  precious  stones,  nn(\  very  rich  sculpture,  to  be  erectftj  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Slepiien's  Abbey.* 

The  loftiness  of  stature  which  contemporary  chroniclers  have  ascribed 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  xvas  fully  confirmed  by  the  poat-mork'm  ex- 
amination of  his  body,  which  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  I  > ayenx,  in  the 
year  1642,  when,  prompttMl  by  a  strong  desire  to  behold  tht^  itrmmiis  of 
this  great  sovereign,  he  obtained  leave  to  open  his  tomb.* 

On  removing  the  stone  cover,  the  body,  which  was  eotptdent,  nnd 
exceeding  in  statnre  the  tallest  man  then  known,  aj^)eaied  as  entire  as 
when  it  was  fhat  bnried. 

Within  the  tomb  lay  a  plate  of  copper  gilt,  on  wlucfa  was  engmeed  an 
mseription  in  Latin  rerse.* 

   tmu^^^^^^^^^m  I   _ 

*  Robert  uf  GiuuoeoUir.    W.  JMahubbury.  *  W.  Makosbur/. 

*  Saxon  Annals.   Oidericua  Vitalis.   HaJox,  Hist.  Exchequer. 
*Ord«ricus  Titatis.  'Ducwers  Nonnao  Anliqoitiea. 

*  Hiumas,  afchtnshop  Of  York,  was  antbor  of  the  Latin  verse,  of  which  ikm 
f>llowjnf  lines  present  a  cIo«>e  translation  not  anpoetical  in  its  antique  ^iinpUol^?^ 

He  who  the  sturrly  Normans  mlod,  and  oxfT  Englnnd  rrig^ieil, 
And  stoutly^  won  and  strongly  kepi  what  I10  had  %o  obtninod  ; 
And  did  the  swords  of  those  of  Maine  bj  &uca  bring  under  aw* 
And  made  duKQ  nnder  his  eommand  live  saliieot  to  his  law ; 
This  great  King  William  lieth  here  eatombed  in  little  gimvej 
So  !L'r<  a»  n  lord.  ?o  «rtmt!  n  honso  sufficeth  him  to  have*. 
Wilt* n  i'habus  in  tlio  \  irgin's  lap  his  r\rr]c-i}  roiir^-f^  npplied, 
And  twuoty-three  de^^rees  had  past,  e  eu  at  tlmt  umc  hi3  died. 
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The  bishop,  who  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  tlic  body  ill  tvcli 
|ierffct  pra«en*ation,  caused  a  painting  to  be  excruied  of  the  royal  »• 
main^.  in  the  state  in  whirfi  they  then  appeared,  by  the  best  artist  in 
C'»^fn,  •,v\d  caused  it  to  be  iiung  up  on  the  abbey  wall,  opposite  to  tJie 
Bonunieni.  The  tomb  was  t^ien  can  fully  closed,  iuit  m  1562,  when 
the  Calvimsts  under  Chastillon  took  Caen,  a  party  ot  the  rapacious  sol» 
dien  forced  it  open,  in  iiofie  of  meeting  with  a  treasure,  hut  finding 
Doihing"  more  than  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror  wrapped  in  red  tatleta, 
ihcv  liirew  them  abuut  the  church  in  ereat  derision.  Viscount  Faiaise, 
havwg  obtained  from  the  nolcrs  one  uf  tlie  thigh-bones,  it  was  by  him 
deposited  in  the  royal  grave.  Monsietir  Le  Bras,  who  saw  this  bone, 
tmfed  ^tmt  it  was  longer  by  tha  breadth  of  his  four  fiogers  than  that 
of  the  idleat  man  he  had  «ver  teen.' 

ne  pktitre  of  the  ramiitSy  which  had  hem  painted  hy  liM  otdar  of 
the  bvhop  of  ^yaOf  fell  iDto  the  hands  of  Peter  IldO|  the  goaler  of 
CbMi,  who  wii  one  cf  the  spoilere,  and  he  converted  one  part  into  n 
nUe,  and  the  other  into  a  enpboaid  door;  which  proTce  that  thii  por* 
Haft  W10  not  painted  on  canvas,  bnt  as  usual,  on  wood.  Some  years 
lAov  coriona  relics  were  discovered,  and  redaimed  by  M.  Bias,  in 
vhaie  poeeession  they  remained  till  his  death.' 

No  sooner  had  the  Calvioist  spoilers  plundered  the  abbey  of  St  Ste- 
phen, and  exhumed  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror,  than  they  entered  the 
fhnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  threatening  the  same  violence  to  the  remains 
of  Matilda.  The  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  at  tirst 
hftd  no  ellect  on  ihe  rajmcious  bigots,  who  considered  llie  destruction  of 
church  ornament.^  and  monTimental  pciilpture  an  acceptable  service  to 
God,  quitip  s^itlinent  to  atuiie  for  the  sacrilegious  violence  of  defacing  a 
tfmple  coiii^ecratcd  to  his  worship,  and  rifling  the  sepuklires  of  the 
dtad.'  In  tliis  instance  tliey  conteutiid  themselves  with  throwing  down 
ihi  monument,  breaking  to  pieces  the  elfigies  of  the  queen,  which  lay 
thereon,  and  upeiiiiig  ihc  grave  in  which  the  royal  corpse  was  deposited. 
At  that  juncture,  one  of  the  party  observing  that  there  was  u  gold  ring 
ist  with  a  fine  sapphire  on  one  of  the  qneen's  finfers,  took  il  off,  and, 
move  gellantry  than  might  have  beat  expected  fiom  such  a  persoOf 
pMiBiied  it  to  the  abbess,  Madame  Anna  de  Montmonnd,  who  aiWr- 
wvds  fave  it  to  her  ftlherf  the  baron  de  Conti,  conslable  of  France, 
vhoi  he  attended  Chailes  the  Ninth  to  Oaen,  In  the  year  1563.^ 

fa  164tl  the  Dumks  of  St  Stsf^en  collected  the  bones  of  their  royal 
patran,  WOliam  of  Normandy,  and  built  a  plain  altar-ehaped  tomb  over 
them,  on  the  spot  where  the  original  monument  stood  in  the  chanceL 
Tie  mme  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  inth  equal  zeal,  caused  the  broken  fra^ 
MMs  of  Matilda's  statue  and  monument  to  be  restored,  and  placed  over 
her  gniire,  near  the  middle  of  the  choir,  on  a  tomb  of  black  and  white 
Barbie,  three  feet  hi^h  and  six  lonn-,  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin,  surrounded 
Vith  iron  spikes,  and  hung  with  aneieiu  tapestry* 

The  restored  monument  of  Matikla  remained  undisturbed  till  nearly 
liie  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Jb  reuch  republicans  paid  oue  of 

*OMs«rs  Nonnaii  AntUiuitiM!        'Ibid.       •Ibid.       «Ibid.  'Ibid. 
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tlielr  dcsfii!(  tivc  Visiis  to  the  church  of  the  iioly  Trinity  at  Cam.  and. 
Uiiioiij^  Dtlii  r  mitragos  against  taate  and  feeling,  swept  away  this  memo- 
rial of  its  roviil  foundress  ; '  but  w  hile  a  single  arch  of  that  majestic  and 
time-honoured  fane,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  survives,  the  tirst 
of  our  Anglo-Norman  queens,  Matilda  of  Flanders/  will  require  uu 
other  inoiiiuiiflQt* 

*  Ducarel. 

•In  addition  to  our  r,u:uerous  nuthorifi'*«  regarding  Brihtric  Meaw,  we  5iibjoin 
this  imporbmt  extract  irom  a  work  couunimng  great  research  among  ancient 
voamiientf  >~J*  &ietrio,  Hie  iOn  of  Algar,  a  Saxon  Thane,  if  Hated,  in  Domawlaj, 
to  htft  held  this  manor  in  tlic  reign  of  Edward  tfaa  CoiifeMOi ;  hot  haviag  fivaft 
offence  to  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Bahlwin  ooant  of  Flanders,  previoas  to  hei 
marriage  with  William  <luke  of  Normandy,  hy  refusing  to  marry  her  himself,  hit 
property  was  seized,  by  that  monaroh  on  the  conquest,  and  bestowed,  seemingly 
ia  revenge,  upon  the  quean."— Blub's  JSRitery  of  fhanibmry  CttU,   Bristol,  1 839. 
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ilnc^Ftiy  of  Matilda — Direct  descent  from  Alfred — Margaret  Atheling,  her  mo- 
ther— ^Marriet  the  king  of  Scotland — Matilda's  birth — Her  godiather — ^Educa* 
Hoik— Fint  fulloi^^er  ftthet  invades  England— His  death— Her  mcrther's 
pid^PioiM  death— BeTolutkm  in  Scotland — ^Edgar  Atheling  catriee  the  toywH 

&mil]r  to  England — Princesses  IVlntitda  and  Mary — Placed  in  Rumsey  abbey-— 
Their  aunt  abbess  Christina— Matilda's  brother  Edgtir — Restored  to  tho  throne 
of  2k^tlaiid — The  Atheling  a  crusiadex — Matilda  at  Wilton  Abbey — Her  lit^ 
rtry  education — Attachment  between  ^latilda  and  Henry  Beauclerc— Her 
odier  soitors  Early  life  of  Henry^Education  at  Osmbridge— Surname— Lit^ 
my  work  by  him — Legacy  at  the  Conqueror's  death — Poverty  of  Henry— 
Affrnntpf!  l>v'  Matilda's  suitor,  earl  Wnrreti — Cnurtahip  nf  Mati!f?a — Harsh  rnle 
f«f  iatly  Christina — Henry  seize?  Eni^Hi'^h  throii'^ — ^A?ks  Matilda  a  hand — Oppo- 
sition of  her  aunt — Council  of  tlie  ciiurch — Mauidu  5  cYideoce— Her  scruples 
— Iroportuned  bf  Aaglo-Saaums-'-Consaots— Address  10  her  by  Anselm — Odq- 
sent  of  the  people— Her  narxisge  and  oorooationp— Saxon  laws  restored. 

When  we  ronsider  tlie  perils  to  which  the  representatives  of  our 
ancipTit  line  of  sovereigns,  Edgar  Athrlinrr  nnd  his  sisters,  were  exposed 
durini:  tlie  usurpation  of  Harold,  and  the  ]Vornian  rriLriis  of  terror,  it 
almasi  appears  as  if  an  overruling  Providence  had  guarded  these  descend- 
ants of  the  great  Alfred,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  lineage  of  that 
patriot  k'mfT  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  through  the  marriage  of 
Henry  1.  with  ilie  daughter  of  3Iargaret  Atheling,  Matilda  of  Scotland. 
This  princess,  the  subject  of  our  present  biograpliy,  is  distinguished 
amon^  the  many  iUustrious  females  thai  have  worn  the  crown  matrimo- 
nial of  England,  by  the  title  of  the  Good  Queen a  title  which,  elo- 
quent in  its  simplicity,  briefly  implies  that  she  possessed  not  only  the 
great  and  •biniiiff  qualities  eaieul^ed  to  add  lustre  to  a  throne,  but  that 
aha  employed  ttMm  in  promoting  the  happineaa  of  all  elaaaes  of  her 
•abieet^  nfibrduig  at  the  same  time  a  bright  example  of  the  lovdy  and 
ooearinff  attrihntea  which  ahonld  adorn  ue  female  character. 

Some  hiatodana  call  thia  prtncesa  Matilda  Alheling,  and  hr  theae  aha 
it  almost  inveated  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen-regnant,  and  atyled  the 
heinaa  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs.  In  the  aame  spirit,  her  grandson 
and  renresentative,  Henry  ia  designated  ^  the  restorer  of  the  Engliah 
toyal  line.''  This  is,  however,  as  Blackatone  justly  obaervea,  ^  a  great 
error,  for  the  rights  of  Margaret  Atheling  to  the  English  succession  were 
vested  in  her  sons,  and  not  in  her  daughter." '   Jamea  I.^  on  his  aceea* 

*llaokltoiie't  Commentaiiea,  toL  L 
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flioD  to  the  throoe  of  England,  (ailed  not  to  aet  forth  that  importaiit  leif 

in  bis  pedigree,  and  laid  due  streas  on  the  circumstance  of  hia  deaccnl 
iirom  the  ancient  line  of  English  sovereigns  by  the  eider  blood. 

Alexander,  the  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  (who  wrote  the  tracts  of  the 
Exchequer,  quoted  by  Genraae  of  Tilbury  in  hit  cekbmted  Dialogues 
of  the  Exchequer),  has  gravely  set  forth,  in  his  red-book,  a  pedigree  of 
Matilda  of  Scothind,  tracing  her  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  np  to  AdaoL 
There  is  a  strange  medley  of  Cliristiari  kiii^s  and  pa^n  sinners,  such  as 
Woden  and  Balder,  with  the  Jewish  patfiarobs  holy  writ,  in  this 
royal  genealoiry.* 

Matilda  is  the  only  princess  of  Scotland  who  ever  shared  the  throne 
of  a  king"  of  England.  It  is,  however,  from  her  maternal  nncp'^trv  that 
she  derives  her  great  interest,  as  connected  wjtii  the  anaak  ol  this  coun- 
try. Her  mother,  IMargiiret  Alheliii<r,  \vas  the  irraml-ilaughler  of  Edmund 
Ironsi<le,  and  tlie  dan<jhter  of  Etlward  Athellni,^  sunained  the  Outlaw,  by 
Ag^ttlKi.  daughter  ul  die  eraperor  Henry  II.  oi  Gtnnany.  Her  bmihcr, 
Edgar  Atheling,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  bioffrapiiy,  tfcling 
some  reason  to  mistrust  the  apparent  friendship  of  William  tlie  Con- 
qneror,  privately  withdrew  from  nis  eonrt,  and  in  the  year  1068,  (the 
same  year  in  which  Uennr  i  was  bom,)  took  flipping  with  Margaret, 
end  their  yonnger  sister  Christina,  and  their  mother  Agatha,  intowUpf  to 
■Mk  a  renige  in  Hungary,  with  Ihsir  royal  kindiod  *,  but,  by  stress  of 
weather,  the  teesel  in  which  Iher,  with  many  other  Enriish  exiles,  wen 
embarked,  was  driven  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Mifefum  Gbnmore,  die 
yonng  unmarried  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  jnst  regained  his  domuiioos 
from  the  usurper  Macbeth,  h^pened  to  be  present  when  the  royal  fi^i- 
tives  landed,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  beanty  of  the  lady  Margaril 
Atheling,  that  in  a  few  days  he  asked  her  in  marri^  of  her  brother. 
Edgar  joyfully  gave  tl^  hiuid  of  the  dowerless  princess  to  the  yoof 
and  handsome  sovereign,  who  had  received  the  exiled  English  in  the 
most  generous  and  honourable  manner,  and  whose  disinterested  afiection 
was  Kutheieni  testimony  of  llic  nobleness  of  his  disposition.  The  spot 
\^  he  re  Margaret  tirst  set  her  foot  on  the  Scottish  land  was,  in  nipmorv 
of  ilial  circ\im8Umce<,  called  Queen's  Feriy,  the  name  it  bears  to  this  day. 

The  Saxon  chronicler,  of  whom  tliia  lady  is  an  especial  favourite, 
indulges  in  a  mosi  edifying  homily,  on  the  providence  which  led  the 
holy  .Margaret  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  is 
evidently  regarded  by  the  cowled  historian  as  little  better  than  a  pagan. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  mighty  sou  uf  "  the  gracioud  Duncan'"'  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  After  her  marriage,  the  Saxon  princess  became  tlie 
happy  instrumeut  of  difftiaing  the  bleuings  of  ChrUiianity  throughout 
her  hnsband^s  dominimiSy  Gommenditf  the  woik  of  eoiiTersiou  ia  the 
proper  phwe,  her  own  honseiiold  ana  the  court  Hie  influence  which 
her  personal  channs  had  in  the  first  instance  won  orer  the  heart  of  hsr 
royal  husband,  her  virties  and  mental  powers  inereased  and  retained  ta 
the  last  hour  of  Malccdm^a  existence.  He  reposed  the  most  nnbouidsd 
confidenoe,  not  only  in  the  piinciplcs,  but      judgment,  of  kia  Eni^Ui 
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fon«or(,  who  berainr  thr  (Joineslic  legislator  of  the  realm.  She  dis- 
Oiiis.-eii  from  the  |-wibu'i"  all  persons  who  were  convicted  oi  leading  im- 
moral lives  or  who  were  guilty  of  fraud  or  injusiice,  and  allowed  no 
pt-rsiHisi  to  hold  otfices  ill  the  royal  household,  unless  tfiey  conducted 
tlu  msHlves  iu  a  sober  and  discreet  manner ;  observing,  moreover,  that 
lie  ^^rot<  h  nobles  had  an  irreverent  habit  of  ri.sinsr  from  table  biUue 
grace  could  be  pronounced  by  her  pious  chaplam  Turgot,  she  rewarded 
thope  of  the  more  civilized  chiefs^  who  could  be  induced  to  attend  the 
peribniiaace  of  that  edifying  ceremony,  with  a  cup  of  the  ehotceet  wine. 
Tbe  templitioa  of  raeli  a  bribe  -mm  too  powerful  to  be  reeiited  hy  the 
bofaerco  penrene  and  grauhtBs  peeves  '^y  ^^'greee  the  custom  became 
•o  popular^  thai  every  guest  was  eager  to  claun  his  grace-cup;'^  the 
Mton  spread  from  the  mboe  to  the  castles  of  the  nobility^  ana  thence 
<!e!;crnding  to  the  dwellings  of  their  humUer  neighbouiS|  became  an 
utablished  usage  in  the  lamL 

Many  deeply  interci>ting,  as  well  as  amusing  particulars,  connected 
villi  the  parents  of  MaUlda  of  Scotland,  the  subject  of  our  pretent 
memoir,  have  been  preserved  by  the  learned  Turgot,  the  historian  ot 
this  royal  family,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  confessor  to  queen  Margaret, 
and  preceptor  to  her  children,'  enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming 
kCi^uajnted  not  only  with  all  personal  partirulars  rrsprrtini;  these  illus- 
trious iodivuiuais,  but  of  Iwraiug  their  most  private  thoughts  and 
leelings. 

Tnrsol  gives  great  commendation  to  his  royal  mistress,  for  the  con- 
«cu':jU'»us  care  she  bestowed  on  the  educaii ou  ol  her  children,  whose 
prtc4^piurs  siie  enjoined  to  puuitiU  them  as  oi'iea  as  their  faults  re<^uired 
correction. 

llatilda,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  her  eldest  daughter,  and  was 
IRibtbly  bom  in  the  year  1077.  This  we  infer  from  the  remarkable 
tramtlance,  of  the  elder  biother  of  her  future  husband)  Robert  Conors 
bote,  bemg  her  god^er.*  Malcofan  Osamore,  her  frther,  invaded  Eng* 
imd  m  llttt  year,  and  Robert  of  Normandy  was,  on  his  raconeiliatioii 
with  his  fcther<,  William  the  Conqueror,  sent  with  a  military  fmqp  to 

^TargDi  was  a  SaxuD  ol'good  family,  Uirn  m  Lincolnshire.  He  was  delivered 
•»  a  iMMtage  to  WilUam  tha  Ooaqueror,  and  shut  up  hy  him  in  Uneobi  Caatl«. 
Vtom  tbeoDe  he  escaped  to  Norway.  Rettumiag  fkoin  thai  ooimtiy,  he  was  sbip- 
decked  on  the  English  coast,  and  having  lost  everything  he  possessed  in  iho 
*T*rM.  he  b«»**nme  a  priest,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  learning 
^  (hetf  ttiat  be  was  promoted  to  be  prior  of  Durham.  When  Margaret  Athel- 
beeaina  4jiieea  of  SoDilaad  the  preferred  him  to  the  offiee  of  hor  confessor. 
9m  Mlowed  tbe  ibmmm  of  kie  royal  papil  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  bis  illuttri- 
^  pauooess,  ailer  her  marriage  with  Henry  I. ;  and  we  find  that  the  English 
Rioaarch,  who  possibly  wished  to  remove  him  from  the  qticen,  in  1107  wannljr 
recommended  him  to  bis  rojral  brother-in-law,  Edgar  of  Scotland,  as  a  fit  person 
M  be  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Sl  Andrew's.  Turgot,  however,  died  prior 
«f  Dsrhaoi.  He  b  laid  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  the  «^  ChToniole  of  Borbam,'* 
^'^uch  gCMM  the  name  of  *Simeoil  of  Durham,"  and  has  been  appropriated 
W  a  oonteTTjpKjrnry  monk  of  that  name.  Turgot's  Chronicle  of  the  Lives  of  his 
Wfai  mis'.rrss,  Margaret  Aihcling,  and  her  r*'nr*r»rt,  Malcohn  Caninore,  king  of 
Sootland,  had  been  preserved  by  Fordun,  void  in  iitsuucuiiy  cited  by  Sir  David 

tefaipla^Niehoiaon.  Heatf.  "Sir  J.H«ywar4. 
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repol  this  northern  attack.*  Ro^t  rt.  fnHliiifr  liis  forces  inadequate  in 
maintain  successfully  a  war  of  ag^rres.sion,  <  ii!erp<l  into  a  ncj^otiation  with 
tlic  Scottish  monarch,  which  ended  in  a  tin  ndly  treaty.  Malcohn  re- 
newed his  homage  Inr  Cumberland;  and  Robert,  who,  whatever  hia 
limits  miirht  be  as  a  private  character,  was  one  of  the  most  courteous 
knio^his  and  polished  gentlemen  of  the  n^e  in  which  he  lived,  finally  ce- 
hu  uled  the  auspicious  amity  which  hr  had  established  l:w»tween  liis  royal 
Hire  and  the  warlike  husband  of  tlie  heiress  presumptive  of  the  Saxon  line 
of  kings,  by  becoming  the  sponsor  of  the  infant  princess  Matilda.  Some 
histomoB  assert  thai  the  nune  of  the  little  piinceee  wee  ormnally  Editha, 
and  that  it  wae^  out  of  compliment  to  the  Norman  prince  ner  godfiithert 
changed  to  Matflda,  the  name  of  his  heioved  mother;  the  contemporary 
chroniclerf  Orderictti  Vitalis,  says,  *^Maiildem  qva  priuM  dkia  ett  Edi^ 
l^n^Maitilda^  whoae  first  name  waa  Edith.* 

Matilda  the  Good  received  her  earliest  leaeone  of  virtue  and  piety  from 
her  iUnstrious  mother,  and  of  learm'ng  from  the  worthy  Tuivot,  the  pie> 
ceptor  of  tlu  royal  cliildren  of  king  Malcohn  and  queen  Margaret  of 
Scotland.  While  Matilda  was  very  youngs  there  appears  jto  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part,  either  of  the  quern  her  mother,  or  her  aunt  Chrie> 
tina  Atheling,  the  celebrated  abbess  of  Rumsey,  to  consecrate  her  to  the 
church,  or  at  least  to  give  her  tender  mind  a  conventual  bias,  jrrcatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father;  who  once,  as  Matilda  lierself  tes- 
tified, wlien  wn'i  hrmirrht  into  his  prr-rnrc,  dres'^ctl  in  a  nun*s  veil, 
snatched  it  from  iier  In  ad  in  a  great  passion,  and  indignantly  tore  it  in 
pieces,  observing  at  the  same  time,  to  Alan  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  stood 
by,  that  he  intended  to  bestow  her  in  marriagei  and  not  to  devote  hex 
to  a  cloister."* 

This  circumstance,  youn^  as  she  was,  appears  to  have  made  a  verv- 
deep  impression  on  tlic  mind  of  the  little  princess,  and  prolmbly  a*«^^l5lt■ti 
in  strengthening  her  determination,  in  after  years,  never  to  complete  the 
profession  of  whicli  she  was,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  couipelied  to 
assume  the  semblance. 

Alan  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  king  Malcolm  addressed  this  obser- 
vation, was  the  widower  of  Williara  the  Conqueror's  dauchter  Constance ; 
and  though  there  was  a  ^reat  disparity  of  yean  hetween  him  and  Matilda, 
it  appears  certain,  from  his  afker-proposals,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
the  Scottish  court  was  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  youog 
Matilda;*  and  this  was  indubitahly  one  of  the  unsuitable  matches  to 
which  we  shall  find  that  Matilda  afterwards  alluded. 

Matilda^s  uncle,  Edgar  Atheling,  became  resident  at  tlie  court  of  her 
lather  and  mother  for  some  time,  in  the  year  1091,  Robert  Courthoss 
having  sacrificed  his  friendship  to  the  temporary  jealousy  of  William 
Rnfus.  This  displeaanre  did  not  last  long,  for  both  the  eldest  sons  of 
William  the  Conqueror  seem  to  have  cherished  an  aflection  for  the  Ath^ 
ling,  and  he  was  often  treated  with  confidence  and  generosity  by  each. 
The  jnisunderatanding,  which  occasioned  Edgar's  retreat  into  ScunJand, 

*See  f'.'  [  recycling  Memoir,  Lifi»  of  Matilda  of  Flanden. 
«S^^  Di  .  Lingud's  learned  note,  p.  12*',  vol.  ii.  ed.  4. 
*  £admer.  *  Eadmer  and  ffftmitifffiniia, 
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llBS  fndoedfB  of  vtenmte  good  to  Ais  eottntry,  as  both  Rufiu  and  Mai* 
eolm  joined  in  appointing  him  as  arbiter  of  peace  between  England  and 
Seotland,  wliich  were  then  engaged  in  a  furions  and  derastating  war.' 
Tkna  plnised,  in  the  moat  eii]|;ular  and  romantic  position  that  cfer  was 
sustained  by  a  disinherited  heir,  Edgar  eondncted  himself  with  sneh  zeal 
and  impartialily)  as  to  give  satisfiustion  to  both  parties,  and  the  war  tei^ 
ip?n^ii»rft  in  a  reasonable  peace,  which  afforded  a  breathing  time  of  two 
ve:ir<>  to  the  harassed  people  of  this  island.  After  a  reconciliatioti  with 
William  Rufiis,  which  was  never  afterwards  broken  by  the  most  trying 
circnmstances,  Edgar  returned  to  the  court  of  his  favoarite  friend  and 
companion,  Robert  of  Normandy.    The  British  kin^oms  remained  at 

Cre  till  the  dans^erous  illness  of  William  Rufus,  at  Gloucester,  tempted 
g  Malcolm  Canmore  to  invarle  his  dominions,  in  thr  ypnr  100?,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  revenging  the  insults  he  had  received  from 
the  Anglo-Norman  sovoroi'jni ;  but  in  all  probability  his  real  object  was 
to  take  advantage  of  Rufus's  iin[)()pularity  with  all  classes,  if  his  arm« 
^vere  crowned  with  success,  and  to  spt  up  the  rival  title  of  the  dcscend- 
eni^  of  the  trreat  Alfred,  with  whoiii  he  was  now  so  closely  united. 

F  r  ilic  lilili  tune  he  now  proceeded  to  ravage  Northumberland, 
lleciur  Boethius  and  Buchanan  insist  that  Malcolm  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Alnwick  Castle,  by  the  treachery  of  the  besieged,'  who,  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  offered  to  surrender,  if  the  Scottish  king 
wonld  receive  the  keys  in  person.  Malcolm  of  course  acceded  to  this 
coaditton/  and  coming  to  the  gates,  was  there  met  by  a  knight  bearing 
ib»  keys  on  the  point  of  a  lance^  which  he  oifered  to  &e  lunf  on  his 
knee;  but  when  Malcolm  stooped  to  receive  them,  he  treacherously 
ifarost  the  point  of  the  lance  through  the  bars  of  his  vizor,  into  his  eye, 
and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  of  the  anguish  of  which  he  died. 

Thin  was  heavy  news  to  pour  into  the  anxious  ear  of  the  widowed 
i)neeD,  who  then  lay  on  her  death-bed,  attended  by  her  daughters,  Ma- 
tilda and  Mary.  The  particulars  of  this  sad  scene  are  thus  rdated  by 
u  eye-wteeas,  the  faithful  Tuigot 

Dnrmg  a  short  interval  of  ease,  queen  Margaret  devoutly  received  the 
communion.  Soon  after,  her  anguish  of  body  returned  with  redoubled 
violence :  she  stretched  herself  on  the  rnnch,  and  calmly  awaited  the 
moment  of  h^*r  (!!«soltitio?i.  Colfl,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  ?=fie  ceased 
not  to  put  up  her  supplications  to  Heaven;  these  were  some  of  her 
Words  • — 

**Have  mercy  upon  me.  O  God.  according  I')  tlic  multitude  of  thy 
tender  mercies;  blot  out  imnc  inii[\iitii>  ;  iivakv  iwc.  to  hear  joy  and  glad- 
n*'ss,  tliat  the  l»oiiej*  wiucli  ilmu  hast  broken  uiay  rejoice.  Cast  me  not 
iivvay  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  Imm  rae;  restore 
unio  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit  i  a  broken  Emd  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  * 

that  moment  her  young  son,  prince  Edgar,  returned  from  the  disas- 
trous English  expedition,  and  approached  her  coneh« 

•  ItompioiL.  Hovadsiir  T-Migmaof  Nsnslria. 

*Hseiov  BQedkim.  Bnchamn.  'Halmsbuiy.  ^IVvfot. 
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•^Howiim  it  with  the  luQf  and  my  Edward^  adodtbedyiiifqiiM 

The  yoaUifijl  prince  stood  oioornrully  tilenU 

*^  I  know  aU--4  know  ail,^  cried  his  mother ;  ^*  yet,  by  thk  holj 
croMi  I  adjure  you,  speak  out  the  worst.^'  And  Margaret  presented  to 
the  view  of  her  son  that  celebrated  black  cross  which  she  had  brou£ht 
with  her  from  England,  as  the  moAi  precioiii  pg—ctaioo  ^  denred  itam 
her  royal  Saxon  ancestors.' 

•-•Your  hu:?band  and  eltlest  son  are  both  slain,"  replied  the  prince. 

Liiiiiig  her  eyes  and  hands  towards  lieavpn,  she  said,  -  Praise  and 
blt^iug  be  to  Thee,  Alniii^hty  God,  that  lh«>u  Intsi  been  pleased  to  iiiake 
me  endure  so  bittur  angUisU  in  the  hour  oi  my  departure,  thereby,  I 
trust,  lu  purilV  nie  iu  sonic  measure  from  the  conupiinii  of  niy  sins ; 
and  thou,  O  LorJ  Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  wiii  ol  the  Father,  hast 
given  life  to  ilic  wuilJ  by  uiy  JLaiii,  O  deliver  me!'* 

While  pronouncing  the  words    deliver  me,"  she  c  ipired. 

The  reputation  of  her  virtues,  and  the  report  that  roiradee  bad  been 
wrought  at  her  lomb,  eaiieed  her  name  to  be  enrolled  in  the  catelogne 
of  eemts,  by  the  chnich  of  Rome.  Whatever  maj  be  tfaoag^t  of  the 
■undesy  it  ia  a  pleaanre  to  find  the  foilowiqg  enlightened  passage,  ftom 
the  pen  of  a  catholto  ecdeeiastic  of  the  eleventh  centmy 

M  Otbeiif^  eays  Tnigot,  ^  may  admire  the  indicalions  of  aaoetity  wblcb 
miiaclea  afibrd.  I  much  more  admire  in  Mai]gaiet  the  wo^  of  aacecr. 
Stich  sigM  (namdyt  mhnicles)  are  common  to  the  evil  and  the  food; 
but  the  worka  of  tme  piety  and  charity  are  peculiar  to  the  good.  Widi 
better  reason,  therefore^  ought  we  to  admire  the  deeds  of  Margaiel  vhick 
made  her  nindy,  than  her  miracles,  Iiad  she  perfanmd  muf/^ 

To  this  great  and  good  man  did  the  dying  Maigaiel  eooaign  the  spi- 
ritual guardianship  of  her  two  young  daughters,  the  princesses  Matilda 
and  Mary,  and  her  younger  sons.  TiTraot  has  preserved  the  words  with 
which  she  cnve  hnn  tliis  important  charge,  they  wiU  aUike  an  anawer* 
ill 'J  rhord  on  the  licart  of  event'  mother. 

Farewell!"  she  said;  "my  life  <lniws  to  a  rh  se,  but  you  may  sur- 
vive mc  lon^.  To  you  I  commit  the  charge  of  mv  rhihlren.  Teach 
tliem,  above  all  things,  to  love  and  fear  God  ;  ant]  il  any  of  ihem  should 
be  [K'nuiiLed  to  attain  to  liie  height  of  eaniily  grandeur,  O  then,  1:1  an 
eispecial  manner  be  to  them  a  father  and  a  guide.  Admonish,  and  if  need 
be,  reprove  them,  lest  they  should  be  swelled  with  the  pniie  of  ino- 
mentaiy  srlory,  and  through  coveiousness,  or  by  reason  of  the  prospeiity 
of  this  world,  ofiend  their  Creator,  and  forfeit  eternal  life.    This,  m  the 

*CarTuther?'  Hbtnrjr  of  Scotlrtncf,  rol.  i.  pp.  315 — 353. — Tlie  English  riewed 
the  po^^essioQ  of  Uiis  jewel  by  the  royal  family  of  Scoiland  with  great  f^i«p'fn- 
§ure.  h  was  enclosed  m  a  black  ca^e,  from  wlieuce  it  was  called  tk€  hituk  cwm*. 
The  ePOM  itself  was  of  gold,  and  set  whh  laifa  diiimoodi.  The  ifnie  of 
faTiour  vras  axquiaitely  carved  in  ivory.  Afler  the  death  of  Marputct  it  WM 
depositf!  on  the  high  altar  of  Dunferin!  "When  Eilwnrtl  the  First  kept  r.^n 
there  he  seized  on  this  cro«s  as  one  of  the  English  crown  jewels,  ari>l  carri  '.\ 
into  England.  Robert  Bruce  fo  vehemently  insisted  on  it,-*  restoration,  that  queeo 
iMbalia  yieldad  it,  on  the  paeifloatkwi,  dnriiif  har  regency  ia  1387 ;  bat  its  •■§• 
render  exasperated  the  EngUali  MOM  ifen  tlM  ■Oft  flagnat  of  hat  ■liwhlllll 
80a  hM  Oopaphr,  VOL  ii. 
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presence  of  Him  who  is  now  our  only  witness,  I  beseech  yon  to  promise 

wid  perform.'" 

A<lversiiy  v/as  soon  to  try  these  youthful  scions  ot  royalty  with  lior 
tonrhstone;  and  of  the  princess  Matilda,  as  well  as  her  saindy  moiher| 
It  may  justly  be  said, 

"  Stem,  rupgefl  nurse,  thy  rig^d  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  ehe  bore." 

Soon  afler  the  disastrous  defeat  and  d««th  of  her  royal  Cither  and  eldest 
iMother,  Donald  Bane,  the  illegitioftte  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
inzed  the  throat  of  Scotland,  and  commanded  all  the  English  exiles^  of 
whaisoe^er  degree,  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under  pain  of  death.'  Edgar 
Atheling,  Matilda^s  uncle,  then  cofiveyed  to  Enirland  the  orphan  family 
of  his  lister,  the  queea  of  Scotlaad|  conaistiog  of  live  yoang  piuioe% 
and  two  princesses* 

He  supp  >rifd  Matilda,  her  sister  and  brother^^,  who  were  all  minors, 
privately,  trom  his  own  means.  They  \v(  re  in  considerable  jiersonal 
danger,  from  the  accusation  ot  one  of  tlie  km^hts  at  the  English  nmrt, 
who  told  "\^'llt!.lm  Rufus  that  the  Saxon  prince  had  hroiiaht  into  Enirland, 
aod  was  raiMiig  ujj,  a  la.) nil v  of  competitors  fur  i!u)  English  crown.  A 
friend  of  Edgar  challenged  and  slew  this  mischievous  talebearer^  and 
William  RufuB,  supposing  Providence  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  inno-> 
cent,  treated  Edgar  asd  his  adopted  fiunily  with  ktadneM  aad  friendship. 

The  prineeoaes  Matilda  aod  Mary  were  plaeed  hf  their  uncle  in  the 
amiDery  of  Romaey,  of  wbieh  his  aunriviiig  abteff  Oinstina)  was  abbess) 
aad  for  the  princee,  be  floughl  and  obtained  an  honoittaUe  reception  for 
tbem  al  the  coort  of  WilUam  IMu^  iHio  eventually  eeat  bim  al  the 
bead  of  an  atmy  to  Scotland,  with  which  the  Athelii^  sooeeeded  in  ra» 
crtabliehuiif  his  nephew,  the  elder  brother  of  Matilda,  on  the  tfirone  of 
his  ancestors. 

Oidericns  l^talis  confims,  in  a  gveat  measure^  the  ststsmeats  of 

^  Queen  ^largnrei  wa<  buried  at  Dunfermline.  Her  bo<ly  was  disinterred  at 
liie  Kribrmauoii,  and  the  head  is  now  preserved  in  a  silver  case  atDouay,  whore 
t]i0  bisionaik  Gatraiben  declares  he  saw  it  at  the  Sooich  college.  It  was  in 
extJitordiiHuy  preserration,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  hair,  fair  ia  odIdiUi  still  upon 

iL    This  wn5  in  1785  —Hi=t.  of  Scotland,  vol,  L  p.  313. 
■Carrutbers"  Hist,  of  Scotlan  T  vol.  j.  p.  316. 

*Hardingo,  ia  his  rbyniitig  chioiucle,  UiU3  quaintly  enumerates  the  posterity  of 
Mxrg^vi  AthsliiKg  (See  Henry  Ellis's  editUm):^ 

^Edwasdt  Dimkaa,  EJgnr,  Altjunder  the  gay, 
And  David  alio,  (that  kings  were  all  they  say, 

Eacbe  aiier  other  of  Scotlande  throughout,) 

Whose  mothrr      rvw  St  Marcrireto  without  doubC 

At  Dunft^rinlyn  shrined  and  canonised; 

By  whom  Maloolyn  a  daoghter  bad  also, 

King  Hsory*s  wife  the  flist,  ihll  weU  aviied 

Queen  Maude,  that's  right  well  toved  England  thsoagh* 

Those  crosses  fair  and  rojTil,  as  mf»n  go, 
Through  all  KuLhiiul,  she  made  :it  her  expense, 
And  divers  guod  orders^  through  her  providence." 

?OL.  I.  —  8 
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Turjrnt ,  and,  after  relating  the  death  of  queen  Margaret,  adds,  "  She  had 
sent  liLT  two  diiughiers,  Edith  (^.Matilda)  and  Mary,  to  Chriijiiua,  her 
sister,  who  was  a  religieuse  of  the  abbey  of  lluiiisey,  to  be  iiisiruci<d 
by  her  in  iiuiy  writ.  These  princesses  were  a  lon^  time  pupils  anions 
the  nuns.  Tliey  were  instructed  by  ihem,  not  oniy  lu  die  m  i  of  readiij^ 
but  in  the  observance  of  good  manners ;  and  these  devoted  maidens,  as 
they  approached  the  age  of  womanhood,  waited  for  the  coii$olation  of 
God.  As  we  bm  Mid,  they  were  oiphaDBf  deprived  of  both  thdr 
pereoti,  eepmled  from  tbeir  brolfaers,  and  ler  from  the  pioteetinif  eut 
of  kiDdrad  or  friends.  They  had  no  borne  or  fao|ie  bnt  the  doisler,  and 
yet,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  tbey  were  not  profeesm  as  iiimi.  They  were 
destined  by  the  DisfKMer  of  all  earthly  events  for  better  things." 

Onnden  proves  that  the  nbbey  of  Wilton,  ever  since  the  profession  of 
the  saintly  princess  Editha,'  was  the  place  of  nurture  and  education  for 
all  the  young  princesses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  family.  This  abbey 
of  Black  Benedictine  nuns  had  been  founded  by  king  Alfred,  and  sines 
his  dsys  had  always  received  a  lady  of  his  royal  line  as  its  abbess^— « 
custom  which  docs  not  sesm  to  have  been  broken  by  the  depoetlioa  of 
his  fiimily. 

Wilton  Abbey  had  been  re-fonnded  by  queen  Editlin.  consort  to 
E-dward  the  Confpf^sor.^  Whilr  ih  it  monarch  was  building  Westminster 
Abhry,  his  quceii  was  eniploymg  her  revenues  in  chaogiug  the  nunneij 
ol  VViliuii,  from  a  wooden  edifice  into  one  of  stone. 

Tlie  abbey  of  Rumsey  was  hkewise  a  royal  foundation,  ^nerally 
governed  by  an  abbess  of  the  faniily  of  Alfred.  Christina  is  first  men- 
tioned as  abbess  of  Ruiiisey  in  Ilampsliire,  and  alitiwards  as  su|HTior 
of  the  Wilton  convent  As  both  belon-jed  to  the  order  of  Black  Bene- 
dictines,  this  transfer  was  not  difficult ;  but  chroniclers  do  not  meniion 
when  it  was  eftetsd,  snnply  stating  the  fret,  that  the  Scottish  princess 
first  dwdt  at  Rumsey,  but  that  when  she  grew  up  she  was  resident  at 
Wilton  Abbey,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  abbess  Christina,  her 
annt.  Matilda  thus  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  abode'  where  the 
royal  viigins  of  her  race  had  always  received  their  education.' 

It  was  the  express  desire  of  the  queen,  her  mother,  who  survived  that 
request  but  a  few  hours,  that  she  should  be  pbuxd  under  the  eare  of  the 
lady  Christina  at  Rumsey. 

While  in  these  English  convents,  the  ro}'^!  maid  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  thick  black  veil  of  a  votaress,*  as  a  protection  from  the 
insults  of  the  lawless  Norman  nobles.  The  abbess  Christina,  her  annt, 
who  wns  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing  her  beautiful  niece  become  a 
nnn  professed,  treated  her  very  harslily,  if  she  removed  this  cumbrous 
and  iiirnnvf  lurnt  envelope,  which  was  composed  of  coarse  black  cloih 
or  serge ;  some  say  it  was  a  tissue'  of  horse-hair.  The  imposition  of 
lliis  veil  was  considered  by  Matilda  as  an  intolerable  grievajice.  She 
wore  it,^  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  with  sighs  and  tears,  in  the  pre- 

*  IHnighMr  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable.         'Camddu.         'Ordciicub  Vitait*. 
«Eftdoief.  •Ibid. 
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Jtrnre  of  her  stem  aunt;  and  the  moment  she  fotmd  hefidf  aloney  the 

it  on  the  ground,  and  stamped  it  nnrler  her  feet 
During^  tlie  seveu  years  that  Matilda  resided  in  this  dreary  asylum,  she 
was  carefullv  instructed  in  all  the  learnin)^  of  the  age.  Ordericus  Vitally 
says  slio  wais  taught  the  liUcraioriam  arlem^^'^  of  which  she  afterwards 
became,  like  her  pretlecessor,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  most  muniiicent 
pauooess.  She  %vas  also  greatly  skilled  ia  music,  for  which  her  love 
amouoted  ahiiost  to  a  passion.  When  queen,  we  sliall  inid  her  some- 
times censured,  for  ihc  too  great  liberality  she  showed  in  rcwai*dinff, 
with  costly  prc«euts,  the  monks  who  sang  skilfully  iu  the  churoh 
aenrtce.* 

Th0  soperiof  edMtion  wbleb  this  iUiMtrioos  prioceai  NeeiTed  dnriiif 
these  yean  of  eonventoal  aediuioii)  emiMBily  nttod  her  to  become  the 
eomorl  of  eo  eeeonipUshed  a  prinee  as  Henry  le  BeanderOi  Rolmrt  of 
Gloneeater,  and  Pieia  of  Langtoft,  aod}  above  alU  Eadmer,  a  cootempo- 
"aiy, aasert  that  the roy^pair  had  been  lovera  before  dretUMtaneea ad> 
*intted  of  their  umoiL  Thaaeare  the  woida  ofqaainfeoldRobmoiithe 
rabfect:— 

Special  knre  there  liad  «rt*  been,  as  I  nnderrtaad. 

Between  bim  atul  the  ldog*s  Mr  daughter,  Bfaod  of  fcodud. 

So  th.u  he  "willecl  her  to  wif(»,  and  the  bishops  also, 
And  the  high  men  of  the  land  raddi*  him  thexelD." 

Matilda  leeemd  two  jpropoeala  of  roarriace  whfle  aheivas  in  the  nun-* 
nery  at  Romsey ;  one  nom  Alan  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  matnre  suitor 
Ijefore  mentioned,  who  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  his  brother-in-law, 
WiUiam  Rufus,  and  obtained  his  consent,  but  he  was  prevented  by  death 
from  Inlfilling  his  eng!igement  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Matilda's  only 
leloge  from  this  ill-assorted  union,  would  have  been  the  irreTOcable 
asssmnption  of  the  black  veil,  of  which  she  had  testified  such  unqualified 
abhorrence. 

Tlie  other  candidate  for  the  liaiitl  of  the  exiled  princess,  was  the 
youn?  and  liandsome  ^Vilhain  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  the  son  of  liie 
Conqueror's  youngest  daugiiter,  Giindred,  the  favourite  nephew  of  Wil- 
liam Hnfus,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  baronage 
of  Eagiaud  and  Normandy. 

The  profession  of  Matilda  was  delayed  for  a  time,  by  the  addresses 
these  princes.*  ''But,"  continues  the  chronicler,  ^ she  wa?;,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  reserved  lur  a  higher  destiny,  and  ibrougli  his  permission 
eonti acted  a  more  illustrious  marriage.'^  *  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  tlie 
three  lovers  by  whom  Matilda  was  sought  in  mairiage,  one  should  have 
been  die  ao»4n-law,  another  the  grendMU,  and  the  third  the  eon^  of  that 
Norman  eonqneior  who  had  eetabiished'a  rival  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
her  aooeatom. 

Matflda  pleaded  her  devotbn  to  a  religious  life,  aa  an  eicuee  for  de- 
dhuQg  the  addresses  of  Warren,  though,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
aeema  strange  that  she  riionld  luive  preferred  a  lengthened  aojoom  m  a 

*  Tjrrr.  II.  •  Ert  means  Uelijre,  or  rurmerly.  •  Raddc^  advised. 

'Ordericu^i  Vitalis.  *Itud. 
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floomy  cloister^  to  a  union  with  a  jronngf  handsr >mr.  nnd  wealthy  peer 
of  the  blood-royal  of  the  reigning  eorereign  of  England;  and  her  re* 
Ami  of  Warren  affords  some  reason  for  giving  credence  to  (he  state- 
ments of  Eadmer,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of  the  anrirnt  chroni- 
riers,  as  to  the  special  love^  that  existed  between  Hcnn*  Beaiu  lnr  and 
Matilda,  during^  the  sea.«on  nf  thf^ir  mutual  adversity.  Matilda  Avas  at 
thai  timp  rr^idini:  in  the  niiiiiiorv  of  Wilton,  not  far  from  Wiiirhestrr, 
the  princjfmi  at  nf  the  Noniian  ?;nvoreign.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
great  infimnrv  Avliirh  subsisted  betweeii  Matilda'?*  uncle,  Kdjrar  .Athelini, 
and  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  it  appears  by  no  means  impro!*,!*^!*^  iliai 
princf  IfpTirv  miffhi  have  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  vi>ii>  to  hi« 
rovhl  kinswomen,  in  the  nuimery  of  WUton,  and  pnrhaps  been  admitted, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  presence,  to  converse  wnh  the  princesses,  and 
even  to  have  enjoyed  the  opporiuniiy  of  seeing  Matilda  Mithor.i  her 
veil ;  which,  we  L^m,  from  her  own  confession,  she  look  every  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  aside. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  chroniclere,  especially  the 
duonlele  of  Normandy,  this  princess  was  Temaikable  for  her  beaaty.* 
Hatthew  Paris  says  aha  was  ^very  fiur,aiid  elegaot  in  peisoaf  as  well  at 
learned,  holy,  and  wise.''  These  iiaalitieSf  corobinea  wHh  her  high 
lineage,  rendmd  her  doubtless  an  object  of  attraction  lo  the  Nonnas 
princes.  Henry  Beanclere  was  ten  yeaia  the  senior  of  hb  nephew  War* 
ren,  but  his  high  mental  acquiremeais  and  accompHshme&ta  were,  to  a 
mind  like  that  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  fitr  beyond  the  meietiieiovs  ad» 
▼antagcs  which  his  mora  youthful  rival  could  boast. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  his  rhyming  chronicle,  gives  this  qoaiat 
aommaiy  of  the  birth,  education,  and  chamcteriatics  of  Ueniy  :— 

"In  England  was  he  bom,  Henri,  diis  nobleman. 

In  the  third  year  that  his  fallier  England  wan ; 

Ho  was,  of  all  bis  sons,  best  fitted  king  to  be, 

Of  fairest  fixm  and  maaaeit,  and  most  (^ntle  and  free. 

For  that  hp  v'na  the  younsTfi  to  iKxtk  his  fother  him  dieWy 

And  lie  b<vame  as  it  U»»<>1  n  gootl  clerk  enow. 

One  time  wlien  he  waa  young,  hin  brother  smote  him,  I  wis, 

And  he  wept  while  bis  fiither  stood  by  and  beheld  all  this; 
'  Xt>  weep  BOW,*  he  said,  *  loving  son,  for  it  shall  come  tO  be* 

That  thou  shalt  yet  be  \i\ng,  and  that  thou  shalt  see.' 

His  fiulier  ntnde  him,  at  Westminster,  knight  of  his  ownhaad^ 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  &.c.  &c. 

Taller  he  was  son^  deal  than  his  brettiren  were, 

Fkir  man  and  stoot  eaow,  with  brown  hair." 

flonry  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  land  with  a  greater  degr^ 
of  complarency  than  the  elder  sons  of  the  Conqiioror.  from  the  circnm- 
stancc  of  his  beini^  an  FnL'lish-born  prince.  While  yvi  i\  tender  infant, 
his  mighty  sire  named  hiin  a.s  a  witness,  (the  only  male  witness,)  of  the 
Ibilijwinc;^  curious  charter  to  one  of  his  followers,  the  founds  of  the 
iaiuily  of  iiimier  of  Hop  ton  :— 

'The  chroniele  of  Normandy  tayi  that  Mstildm  wis  m  lady  of  fmt  bewqri 
and  much  beftofed  1^  king  Haniy* 
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•I,  WilHam,  the  kiofr,  th©  third  jemt  of  my  reign, 
•        Give  to  iheo,  Normnn  Hnr/(-r.      mp  tbnt  rirt  both  liefe  (loving)  and  dow 
The  Hop  and  tlit;  Hoptot).  and  all  t)i<'  li  imds  up  and  d0Wll| 
Under  tite  earth  to  beii,  above  the  eariU  to  heaven. 
Fiom  me  and  mine  to  ifaa«  md  tbtna^ 
As  food  and  as  ftir  at  eTer  they  nune  weftt. 
To  witness  that  this  is  sooth, 
I  bite  tlx*  white  %vnx  w'wh  my  tooth, 
Before  Juf?ye^*  Maude,  and  Margerj. 
.  And  my  young  sonno  Henry, 
For  a  towe  aad  a  iMOid  anowe, 
When  I  ahall  oome  to  hunt  oa  Yanowa.'* ' 

The  rh\Tne8  of  this  qimint  feudal  ^nt  are  iiiKituihiedly  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  vear  than  ihe  haltinor  heroics  of  honest  Robert  of  Glou- 
cfMier.  previously  quoted,  though  compounded  more  than  a  century 
before  his  jingling  chronicle  was  written.  Several  of  the  charters  of 
William  the  Conqueror  are  in  this  fori^i,niu]  w  iih  the  liumcs  of  the  same 
members  of  his  faiiuly.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  executeti  iii  ihe 
presence  of  his  queen, "Maud  ^*Jugge,"  (sometimes  used  as  an  abbre- 
riation  for  Judith,)  must  have  been  his  niece  Judith,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Waltheof ;  and  Margery,  a  daughter,  who  k  sometimes  enumerated  in 
ilk  iamUy,  by  the  chroniclers ;  and  to  these  dit  name  of  that  notable 
witness,  the  beby  Heniy,  was  doubtless  added,  as  a  joke,  by  the  royal 
lire.  Biting  the  white  wax  was  supposed  to  give  particnlar  anthentictty 
to  AonTeyanees  from  the  orown,  wnich  were  formerly^  each  duly  fat^ 
nished  with  a  proof  impression  of  that  primitive  substitute  for  the  great 
seal  of  England*  the  royal  eye-tooth,  sometimes  fitmUiarly  specified  by 
the  monarch  as  his  ^ttng-tooth.''  This  cnstomf  which  took  its  rise 
from  very  remote  antiqui^r,  was  needlessly  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Kor- 
attn  line  of  sovereigns,  whose  broad  seals  are  peculiarly  fine  workman* 
Aipj  bearing  their  veritable  effigies  crowned,  sceptred,  and  in  royal 
robes,  seated  on  the  king's  stone  bench ;  anri  on  the  reTcne  of  the  seal 
the  earoe  monarch  is  figured,  armed  cap-a-pi^,  and  mounted  on  a  war» 
eharfer,  gallantly  appointed.*  Such  are  the  impressions  affixed  to  all 
Ibesr  chjEtfteis. 

It  is  among  the  boasts  of  Cambridge*  that  Henry,  so  celebmted  for 
his  learning,  received  his  education  Uiere.  The  ancient  annals  of  St. 
Anslin''s,  Canterbury,  however,  afUrm  ^Uhat  he  was  in^^trurti  d  in  phi* 
Wsopby  beyond  seas,  where,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciences, 
he  was  by  Ihe  French  surnamed  Beauclere.'^* 

The  foUowinc  dialogue  took  place  between  Heoiy  and  his  royal  sire, 
when  the  latter  lay  on  his  death*>bed  at  Hennentrude,*  and  was  conclud* 

'  Prr'!)'  u!i<-^-d  Jtu  jj.  which  rhymes  lo  Margery  j  the  rliyino*,  it  will  br  nl)*erved, 
»ecuf  in  the  nuddle  of  tlie  lines.  'IStowe  ex  Libro  Richmond. 

*  Speed.  *  jr.  Gates  Gsniabrig. 

Avalitt^  Lib.  ttSdw  A  learned*  writer  in  iIm  Arcbsologia  sappotet  that 
diift  appetlntion  was  won  by  Henrj't  Enghsh  Fables  in  tlie  Ssopian  style ;  add- 
ing that  th<*  Cflebratetl  Troubadour  porti^ss,  MHrie  of  Frnncc,  flourished  in 
the  roigii  of  ouf  Uenry  IlL,  has  translated  the  £ngh^ll  iMonarcU  »  work  into  Nor- 
umu  French.                                                    '  Speed. 
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ins:  ^is  elaborale  confession  of  his  past  deeds  of  oppression  and  crueiiyj 
null  the  verbal  bequest  of  his  duniinions  to  his  two  elLle^ii  sous.  , 
And  what  do  yuu  give  to  me,  father  V-  iaiorruptcd  Henry,  who  stood 
weeping  at  the  bedside,  less  touched,  we  fear,  at  the  awful  list  of  sim 
and  wickedn^ses  of  which  his  dying  aire  had  just  diaburthened  his  eon- 
aeieoce,  than  at  the  tenonr  of  a  h»t  will  and  testament  in  which  he 
appeared  to  have  no  share. 

^  Five  thousand  poonds  in  silver,  out  of  my  trees  coy,  do  I  give  theey'' 
replied  the  Conqueror. 

^Bnt  what  shall  I  do  with  treasnref  if  I  have  neither  eastle  nor 
domain    demanded  the  disappointed  prince. 

^Be  patienti  my  son,  and  comfort  thyself  in  God,''  rejoined  the 
expiring  monarch;  ^thy  elder  brothers  do  but  go  before  thee :  Robert 
shall  have  Normandy*  and  William  England;  but  thou  shalt  be  the 
Inheritor  of  all  my  honoursy  and  shalt  excel  both  thy  brethren  in  riches 
and  power." 

This  oracular  speech,  thotigh  &r  enough  from  proving  satislactory  at 
the  time  to  the  landless  Henry,  was  afterwards  magnified  into  a  prophetic 
annunciation  of  his  accession  to  the  united  dominions  of  England  and 

I^onnandy. 

Discontented  as  Henry  was  wiili  the  paternal  le^^acy,  he  was  in  snch 
haste  to  secure  its  payment,  that  he  left  thr  la>t  duties  to  the  remains  of 
his  royal  sire  to  tlie  care  of  slninir'T--,  wWiic  he  flew  to  make  his  claim 
upon  liio  treasury  of  tlie  departed  sovereit^n;  rightly  judijinir,  that  unless 
he  forestalled  his  elder  brethren  in  lakinir  |)Ossessi(jii  of  iIk  Ix  qiii  ;;U  his 
chance  of  receiving  it  would  be  but  small.  In  fact,  Kobert,  whose 
extravagance  had  exhausted  all  his  resources  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  ^orrnand}  ,  besoiii^ht  his  youngest  brother  to  assist  him 
V  a  loan  of  at  least  part  of  the  money,  llenry,  who  had  all  the 
Wuiiuly  wisdom  of  a  premature  stiitesiuaii,  complu  d,  on  condition  of 
being  put  in  possession  of  his  mother's  bequest  of  ihc  Cotentin.  Robert 
agreed ;  but,  after  he  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  Rufus, 
he  returned  to  Normandy  with  exhausted  coffers,  and  wrongfully  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  Cotentin.  Henry,  greatly  enraged  at  this  treat* 
ment,  was  preparing  to  take  up  arms  against  Robert,  when  the  htteri 
finding  himself  attacked  by  William,  and  abandoned  by  his  fiilse  allyi 
Philip  of  France,  thought  proper  to  make  the  roost  earnest  solicitationi 
to  Henry  for  assistance,  and  forgiveness  for  the  late  outrage  of  whidh  he 
had  been  guilty. 

Henry,  being  mollified  by  the  submission  of  his  elder  brother.^  and 
imderstanding  that  a  plot  was  in  agitation  to  deliver  Rouen  to  Willkni} 
suddenly  entered  the  city,  and  seizing  Conon,  the  head  of  the  conapiia 
tors,  charged  him  with  his  treason  to  the  duke,  and  caused  him  to  be 
flung  headlong  from  one  of  the  highest  towers.  By  this  decisive  st^ 
Henry  preserved  the  capital  for  Robcfh. 

Robert  and  William  soon  after  eame  to  an  amicable  agreement,  and, 
eonceiviniB^  a  sudden  aflection  for  each  other,  they  terminated  their  qinr> 
rel  by  making  their  wills  in  each  other^s  favour,  without  any  mentioii 
oi  Henry.  Henry  regarded  this  as  a  great  al&ont,  especially  on  the  pait 
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of  Hubert,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  such  signal  services,  and  demanded 
of  him  either  a  restitution  of  his  silver,  or  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
CoUMiuu.  On  Robert's  refusal,  he  seized  ou  Mount  St.  Michael,  where 
he  strongly  entrenched  himself. 

The  youthful  adventurer  mainlamed  his  rocky  fortraw  with  obstinate 
filour,  againet  the  united  eflbrts  of  his  august  brothers  of  England  and 
If omandy,  till  he  was  teduoed  to  the  greatest  straits  for  want  of  water. 
He  represented  his  distress  to  Robert,  in  a  moving  message,  and  obtained 
leafe  to  supply  his  ninsoa  with  water,  and  a  present  of  wine  for  his 
own  use.  Runis  upbraided  Robert  with  bis  compliancei  which  he  called 
t^anaet  of  folly." 

*^  What  P  replied  Robert,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  that  generous  wanpth 
ef  feeling  which  foimed  the  redeeming  trait  of  his  eharaeter,  ^  is  the 
^^arrel  l^tween  us  and  our  brother  of  that  importance  that  we  should 
make  him  die  of  thirst?  We  may  have  occasion  for  a  brother  hereaftery 
bet  where  shall  we  find  another  if  we  destroy  this 

After  Robert  had  besieged  Sl  Micha^^s  Moimt  during  the  whole  of 
Lent,  he  brouglit  Henry  to  terms ;  who,  weary,  perhaps,  of  keeping  a 
stricter  fast  than  even  the  church  of  Rome  enjoined  at  that  season,  sur- 
rrjidered  the  fortress;  and  iuiMitt^  prrmission  to  go  whither  he  pleased, 
wandered  about  Germany  and  France  for  sonje  tunc,  forsaken  ot  every 
one  save  lour  fuiihlul  domestics,  by  wliom  he  was  attended. 

In  the  year  1U94,  we  find,  from  Matthew  Paris,  that  Henn''  was  in 
England,  and  rmph>yed  by  William  Rufus  in  ass^isung  to  quuil  the  lonni- 
dai)le  rebellion  oi  ilobert  Mowbmy,  the  Lord  of  Northumberland.  Priuce 
Henr}  '.s  poverty,  arul  dependence  on  the  caprices  of  his  brother,  the  Red 
King,  bui»jt  run!  him  occasionally  to  the  sneers  of  the  wealthy  Norman 
bairons,  bui  more  especially  of  his  kinsman  and  rival,  Warren,'  who  took 
ocea^^ion,  from  his  swiftness  in  ]mrsuit  of  the  forest  game,  "  which  oft- 
Uuiis,*''  says  the  chronicle  of  Normandy,  "  he,  for  lack  of  horse  or  dog, 
followed  on  foot,  to  bestow  the  name  of  Deer's-foot  on  the  landless 
prince.  This  greatly  troubled  Henry,  who  hated  Wamn  to  the  death, 
but  had  no  power  to  avenge  himself,  because  the  Red  Kin£  loved  Warren 
greatly.^'  It  is  poesible  that  Wanen's  courtship  of  Matoda  of  Scothnd 
was  one  cause  of  Henry's  bitter  animosity.^  This  courtship  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Ruf«B|  and  some  of  tiie  ancient  chroniclers  assert  that  Matilda 
was  oontnirted  to  him,  but  this  appears  without  foundation. 

Henry  was  in  his  thirty-second  year,  when  the  glancing  aside  of  Wat 
TynePs  arrow  made  him  king  of  England*  The  chtoniders  of  that  era 
record  that,  from  wliatever  cause,  omens,  dreams,  and  predictions  of  the 
death  of  the  Red  King,  were  rife  in  the  land,  iminediately  preceding  that 
etent*  Prince  Henry  was  at  this  fatal  hunting  party;'  and  Wace,  the 
mbstrel  chronicler  of  the  Norman  line  of  princes,  relates  a  most  re- 
markable adventure  that  befell  him  on  this  occasion.*  ^  Prince  Henry 
bein^  separated  from  Uie  royal  party,  while  pursuing  his  gune  in  an 
adjoining  glen  of  the  forest,  chanced  to  snap  the  string  of  hie  croes4M>w, 

"Wuce.  *lbkt  ■Chronicle  of  Normandy  bv  Wacc. 

^JialmslNDy.  teonChm.  •I>imelm.  •Waco. 
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or  arblast,  and  repairing  to  tlie  hnt  of  a  forester,  to  get  it  mond'^d  or 

replaced^  he  was,  the  moment  he  entered  this  sylvan  abode,  saluted 
king  by  an  old  woman  whom  he  found  there,"  whose  description  u 
Bomewhat  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  '    Thp  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  version  of  her  addreasi  from  the  Xionnan  French 
rhymes  of  Wace : — 

Hn-t}'  nrw3  to  iliee  I  bring, 
Henry,  thou  art  now  a  kinjr; 
Mark  ihe  words  and  heed  them  well, 
Whish  «»  Ate  te  sooth  I  Mil, 
And  recall  them  in  tli«  boni 
Of  thy  mat  wmm  md  power.*' 

Before  Henij  had  mcoveicd  ^nm  ih»  enripriBa  widi  which  tlw  wM 
woman's  predietion  had  atartlad  hin,  the  enes  of  the  Red  King^  attend^ 
ante  piodained  the  filial  aeddent  dial  bad  beftllen  their  myal  mMtaiv 
and  the  hasty  flight  of  the  nnlucky  marksman  hy  whoae  emiig  ehdl 
he  had  died.  Prince  Henry  acted  as  Rnfos  doubtless  wonM  hare  done 
in  his  case;  he  spnmg  to  lus  saddle,  and  made  the  beet  of  his  way  te 
Winchester^  without  bestowing  a  moment's  care  or  aUentkm  on  the  body 
of  his  deceased  brother,  which  was  trrererently  thrown  into  the  cart  of 
one  Purkiss,  a  Saxon  charcoaMmmer,  that  was  passing  through  the 
forest,  and,  on  no  gentler  bier,  was  ignobly  borne  back  to  the  city  which 
lie  had  quitted  that  morning  with  such  proud  pande.'  Robert  of  Qloe* 
cester  relates  the  circumstance,  with  his  usual  quaint  minuteness ;  and 
among  a  number  of  lame  and  lame  lines,  the  following  graphic  cou- 
plet occurs,  which  we  think  our  readeis  will  consider  worthy  of  qnoaih 
t•on^— * 

•*To  Winclio-itrr  (l\(*y  bare  him,  all  tmAn  his  green  wimnd, 
And  ever  us  ho  lay  the  blood  well  d  to  gioand." 

Wiilum  Breteuil,'  the  royal  treasurer,  was  also  at  this  memorable 
hunting  party,  and  with  him  prince  Henry  actually  rode  a  race  to  Wia- 
ehester*-ay,  and  won  it  too;  for  when  Breteuil  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  treasury,  he  found  prince  Henry  standinjr  before  it,  who  greeted  him 
with  a  demand  of  the  keys.  Breteuil  boldly  declared,  "  That  both  trea- 
sure and  crown  belonged  to  the  prince's  eldest  brother,  duke  Robert  of 
Normandy,  who  was  ihcii  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  that  prince 
he  wmilcl  keep  tlie  treasures  of  the  late  kifiu  liis  master."  Then  Henrr 
drew  his  sword,  and,  backed  by  his  powerful  friend,  Henry  Hrllonioiiie, 
afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  and  oilu  r  !u>hlps  of  his  parly,  forrt  d  the 
keys  from  his  kinsman  Breteuil,  and  tonk  j)'>?se5.:^i<>ii  uf  the  trea-^ure  a;:d 
rriTTiba.  Breteuil  loudly  protested  agamst  the  wrong  timt  was  done  u> 
duke  Robert. 

borne  of  the  nobles  who  possessed  large  estates  in  Normandy,  sided 
»Wace. 

*  Saxon  Cbron.  The  lineal  desconJants  of  the  said  charcoal -maker,  by  ncmf 
Purki«8,  still  live  within  the  distance  of  a  Ixm'-shoi  from  the  spot  whi»r**  Rufot 
ffXl,  Ktui  continue  to  exercise  the  trade  of  their  alico^tor, — Milner's  Winchester. 

*  William  Bretetiil  was  the  ton  of  die  Conqaeror'd  d^eat  friend  and  oounseUor, 
FilvOiboiii,  sncnaBied  the  Proud  fljpiiifc  See  the  pteeeding  meoiour* 
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with  Breleuil,  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  royal  Crusader ;  and  the 
debate  growing  very  stormy,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to  argue 
the  moiiRiituuH  question  in  the  couiicii-chaniber.  Thither  the  noblea 
and  prelates  adjourned ;  but  whde  they  were  engaged  in  advocating, 
according  as  interest  or  passion  swayed,  the  rival  claims  of  Robert  and 
Henry  to  the  i-acant  throne,  tlie  majority  being  inclined  for  the  elder 
brother,  (the  brave  but  proverbially  unready  Robert,)  Henry  had  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  his  own  cause  to  the  populace,  in  the  streets  of  Win- 
chester; and  they,  strong  in  numbers,  and  animated  with  sudden  affec- 
tion for  the  Engliah*born  prince,  who  had  promised  to  bestow  upon 
them  Eodifh  Utws  and  an  English  queen,  gathered  round  the  palace, 
and  qui(£ened  the  decision  of  the  divided  peers  in  eouneil,  by  making 
die  name  of  Henry  resound  in  their  ears ;  and  Heniy,  thus  eleeied  hf 
the  voice  of  the  people*  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  M  Wiaehes- 
tsr.  Thejimios  .of  the  luckless  Bviiie  were  hurried  into  the  grave, 
with  a  sort  qffjniitar'f  maasi  the  foUowu^  momiag,  at  an  early  hwUf  m 
Winchester  Oatoedial  \^  and  Henry  hastened  to  London,  where,  on  SnA- 
die  9  th  of  Au^t,  the  third  day  ailer  his  brother's  death,  he  was 
crowned  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London.  Befora 
the  reigal  circlet  was  placeil  on  his  brow*  ^  Henry,  at  the  high  altar  at 
Westmiaster^  promised  to  God  and  the  people,^'  says  the  Saxon  Chroni* 
$MKrWI#  tlievBiighteous  acts  that  took  place  in  his  brother^i  leigQi 
tffi  be  waa  crowned  on  that  condition."  * 

flenry  promised  ever}'thing  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of 
him,  and  set  about  reforming  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  licentious  reign  of  the  bachelor  king,  and  completely 
secured  his  popularity  with  the  English  people,  by  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion of  wedding  a  princess  of  tlie  blood  of  Alfred,  who  had  been  brought 
up  and  educated  among  them.  Accordingly  he  demanded  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret  Atheling,  of  her 
brother  Edgar,  king  of  Scodand.  The  proposal  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  Scottish  monarch  ;  but  great  ditliculties  were  opposed  to  the 
completion  of  this  marriage,  by  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  she  had 
embraced  a  religious  life.*  The  abbess  Christina,  Matilda's  aunt,  in 
panic ular,  whose  Saxon  prejudices  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  the 
throne  of  the  Norman  line  of  sovereigns  should  be  strengthened  by  an 
alliance  with  the  royal  blood  of  Alfred,  protested,  ^  that  her  niece  waa  A 
veiled  nun,  and  that  it  would  he  an  att  of  aaerilege  to  remove  her  bom 
hfr  eoQvent?'  . 

i^Benry's  heart  waa  set  upon  the  marriage,  hot  he  wonU  Aol  venture 
to  outrage  popular  opinion,  by  wedding  a  consecmted  awv  In  this 
4^Hfw^i  he  wrote  a  pressing  latter  to  the  Isamad  Anadnii  archbishop 
eC  OyDtfihmXf  ^^PP  ^  been  unjustly  deqioiled  of  hia  isvenuaa  by 

*  The  monument  that  Henry  L  raised  for  his  brother  RufuB,  before  the  high 
altar  at  Winchester,  is  still  to  be  seen  there ;  he  put  himself  to  no  great  cost  for 
funeral  expenses,  for  it  is  a  plain  gravestone  of  black  marble,  of  that  &hapa 
called  dos  W aiu,  to  be  feen,  of  briok  or  iraestone,  in  eoaatty  ohiuohyards. 

*8a«Hi  Gt^rosiiolSb  'fiadiasA 
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WiUiim  RnflWy  and  wm  then  m  exfle  at. Lyons,  entreathtf  him  to 
vatnni^tnd  render  htm  his  adrice  and  assistance  in  this  affair.  Whea 
Ansehn  heard  the  particulars  of  the  case,  he  declared  that  it  was  too 
mighty  for  his  single  decisKm,  and  therefore  sommoned  a  council  of  the 
ehnrch  at  Lambeth,  for  the  jwrpoee  of  enfering^  more  fully  into  this  im- 
portant question.* 

Matilda  made  her  appearance  before  the  synod,  and  was  closely  inter- 
rogated by  the  primate  Anselm.  in  the  prc5»cnre  of  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  Eni»;lan(!,  as  to  th^  realitv  nf  hrr  nllt  frrf!  rlpvoiion  to  a  religion?  life* 

The  partinilars  of  hrr  t  xain i nation  have  been  presen'Cfl  by  Eii<lmer, 
who,  as  the  secretary  of  the  art-libishop  Anselm,  \vn<  doubtless  an  eye- 
witne??!  of  th!«  infprp«tin^  scenp.  and,  in  all  probabilityi  recorded  the 
▼er\^  words  uttcrfd  by  the  prinresn. 

The  archbishop  commenced  by  stating  (he  objections  to  her  marriasrf, 
ground(nl  on  the  prevailing  report  that  she  had  embraced  a  relig'lf)"?  life, 
and  declared,  liuit  no  niMii\p  whaterer  wouhl  iiuluce  him  to  dispense 
with  her  vow,  if  ii  li  id  aln  uly  been  ^txcn  to  Almighty  God.** 

I'he  princes  ileuied  ihdi  there  haJ  been  any  such  engagement  cm 
her  part. 

She  was  adirod  ^  if  she  had  embraced  a  tf^ligions  Ufe,  either  by  her 
own  ehoiee  or  the  tow  of  her  parents  ;^  and  she  replied,  ^  Netther." 
Then  she  was  enmined  as  to  the  fact  of  her  haTuig  worn  the  black  ffil 
of  a  Totaress  in  her  &thei*s  court,  and  snbseqnendy  in  die  nunneries  of 
Romsey  and  Wilton. 

I  oo  not  deny,''*  said  Matilda,  ^ having  worn  ihe  TeH  in  my  6thei^ 
eomrt:  for,  when  I  was  a  child,  my  annt  ^ristina  pot  a  piece  of  blaek 
cloth  ofcr  my  head ;  but  when  my  fother  saw  me  with  it,  he  snatched 
it  off  in  a  great  rage,  and  execrated  the  person  who  had  put  it  on  me.**  I 
afterwards  made  a  pretence  of  wearing  it,  to  excose  myself  finom  nnsuit- 
aUe  marriages ;  and,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  my  father  tore  the  veil 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  observing  to  Alan  cwi  of  Bretagne,  wlii> 
stood  by,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  me  in  msnisge^  not  to  devote 
me  to  the  church."* 

She  also  admitted  that  she  had  assumed  the  veil  in  the  nunnery  of 
Rumsev.  a"  r\  protrrtion  from  the  lawjps*?  vinlonce  of  the  N^omota 
noldes,  and  that  slir  had  cuinmicd  to  wear  that  haciire  of  conventual 
devotion,  agamst  her  own  inchnation,  diroui^h  the  iiarsh  compulsion  of 
her  aunt,  the  abbess  Christina.  "  If  I  attempted  to  remove  it,"  connnnn^ 
Matilda,  "she  would  torment  me  with  harsii  blows  and  sharp  repr* >^'-!ie< : 
sijihinij  and  ireiiihliiii:.  I  wore  it  in  her  presence;  but  as  soon  as  1  wilb* 
drew  from  her  ^^ilHu,  1  always  threw  it  of\\  and  trampled  upon  it.*'* 

This  explanation  was  conf?idered  perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  council 
at  Lambeth,  and  ihey  pronounced,  that    Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm, 

*Not  long  aflar  <be  return  of  ArabMabop  Anselm  «a  Bagland,  the  Idni^  hf  tke 

ndvica  of  hii  flfieiub,  resolved  to  lejive  off  hk  mistisawiii  and  mnrrj;  and  ht 
having  a  rnj  p-eat  afftrtion  for  MutU'ln,  d  ui^^hter  to  Malcolm,  lala  kiag  of  8m> 
land,  resolved,  if  it  migiit  be  lawi  ii  ^>  marry  her. — TjrmlL 
•  Kadmet.   MaimiOMiry.        "i^adiuor.         *Ibid.        'find.  *Ibid. 
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king  of  Srolland,  hnf!  provcf!  that  she  har]  not  embracod  a  religious  life, 
either  by  her  own  rhoirr  or  thr  vow  of  iier  parents,  nnd  she  was  tliere- 
fore  free  to  cotitraci  iiKirrKiLn.'  with  the  king,"  The  council,  in  addition 
10  this  declaration,  thouglit  proper  to  make  public  the  most  cogent 
reason  which  the  Scottish  princess  had  given  for  her  assumption  of  the 
black  veil,  nn  hor  coming  to  England;  which  was  done  in  the  following 
rcniarkable  words.' 

"When  the  great  king  ^\  lliam  conquered  this  land,  many  of  his 
followers,  elated  by  so  great  a  victory,  and  thinking  that  everything 
ought  to  be  subservient  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  not  only  seized  the 
prorisions  of  the  conquered,  but  invaded  the  honour  of  their  matrons 
tod  virgins  whenever  thev  had  an  opportunity.  This  obliged  many 
yoong  kdies,  who  dreaded  their  violeaee,  to  put  on  the  refl,  to  piesenre 
their  honour.^* 

Aeeofding  to  the  Sexon  chroniderS)  Matilda,  notwithstandiog  her 
lepugnaace  to  the  conaecFated  yeil,  exhihited  a  very  maidenly  reluctance 
to  enter  the  holy  pale  of  matrimony  with  a  royal  husband.  It  is  possihle 
tbt  the  report  of  the  immord  tenour  of  Henry's  life  hefore  he  ascended 
the  throne,  which  was  evidenced  by  hb  acknowledging  the  claims  of 
twenty  illegitimate  children^  might  be  regarded  by  a  princess  of  her 
pori^of  mind  and  manners  as  a  very  serious  objection ;  and  if,  as  many 
of  the  early  chroniclers  intimate,  there  had  been  a  previous  engagement 
between  Henry  and  herself,  she  of  course  felt  both  displeasure  and  dis- 
gust at  his  amours  with  the  beautiful  Nesta,  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  other  ladies  too  numerous  to  particularize.  It  is  certain  that 
aflcr  the  council  at  Lambeth  had  pronounced  her  free  to  marry,  Matilda 
resisted  for  n  time  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  and  the  commands  of  her 
royr^l  hrother  and  sovereigny  to  accept  the  brilliant  destiny  which  ahe 

AH  who  were  connrrted  with  the  Saxon  royal  line  iniptTtimrd  Ma- 
tilda, meantime,  with  such  words  as  these:  O  most  noble  ami  most 
gracious  of  women,  if  thou  wouldst,  thou  couldsl  raise  up  the  ancient 
honour  of  England  :  thou  wouldst  be  a  sign  of  alliance,  a  pledge  of 
reconriliaiion  :  but  if  thou  persistest  in  thy  refusal,  the  eniniiy  between 
the  Saxon  and  Nunnaii  races  will  be  eternal  j  human  biood  vviil  nevei 
e^e  to  flow."  • 

Thus  urged,  the  royal  recluse  ceased  to  object  to  a  marriage,  whereby 
Ae  was  to  become  the  bond  of  peace  to  a  divided  nation,  and  the  dove 
af  the  newly-Mded  corenant  between  the  Norman  soyereign  and  her 
own  people.  Henry  promised  to  confirm  to  the  English  nation  their 
aaeient  kwa  and  priTileges,  as  established  by  Alfred,  and  ratified  by 
Edward  the  Confessor — in  short,  to  become  a  constitutional  monarch ; 
aad  on  those  condttiona  the  daughter  of  the  royal  line  of  Alfred  con- 
ieoted  to  share  his  throne. 

Matthew  Paris  says  positiTely  that  Matilda  was  a  professed  nnn,  and 
io  arefse  to  this  marriage,  that  she  invoked  a  curse  upon  all  the  de» 
MidaniB  that  night  proceed  from  her  union  with  the  Nozman  king 

*  £a4inei.  *  ibid.  *  Saxon  CUionicle. 
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But  tbia  if  contradicted  by  all  other  bbtoriaDs ;  and  if  any  foiuiditm 
existed  for  the  fltor^i  we  thlDk  friend  Mattbew  must,  by  a  strange  slq> 
of  the  pen,  bave  written  down  the  name  of  the  meek  and  aaintlyfiaiilda 
instead  of  that  of  the  perverse  virago,  the  abbess  Christina,  her  anntp 

who  was  so  greatly  opposed  to  those  auspicious  nuptials,  and,  for  aughl 
we  know,  m^^t  have  been  as  much  addicted  to  the  evil  habit  of  impre* 
cation  as  she  was  to  scolding  and  fighting. 

Matilda^s  demurs,  after  all,  occasioned  little  deiay,  for  the  arcbbkihop 
Anselm  did  not  return  to  England  till  October;  the  Council  at  Lambeth 
was  held  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  her  marriage  and  corona 
tion  took  place  on  Sunday,  November  11th,  being-  St.  Martinis  day,  just 
three  m<^tiihs  and  fix  dnvs  after  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord  at 
Westminster,  August  ;")!)).  1100;  which  we  may  consider  quick  work, 
for  the  despatch  of  such  important  business,  mid  solemn  ceremonials  oi 
state. 

We  give  the  singular  scene  of  (he  marriaere,  in  the  very  words  of  ona 
who  was  a  contemporary,  and  nio>i  iikeiy  an  eye-witness. 

"At  the  wedding  of  Matilda  and  Henry  the  First,  there  was  a  most 
prodigious  concourse  of  nubility  and  people  assembled  in  and  about  ilie 
church  at  Westminster,  when,  to  prevent  all  calumny  and  ill  report  ilxat 
the  kin^  was  about  to  mairy  a  nuu,  the  archbishop  Anselm  nuumted 
into  a  pulpit,  and  gave  the  multitude  a  history  of  the  events  proved  before 
the  synod,  and  its  judgment,  that  the  lady  Slatilda  of  Scotland  was  free 
from  any  religious  vow,  and  might  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage  as  ^he 
thought  fit.  The  archbishop  finished  by  askin|^  the  people  in  a  loud 
ToicCf  whether  any  one  there  objected  to  this  decision,  upon  which  they 
answered  unanimously^  with  a  loud  shout, '  that  the  matter  was  rightly 
settled.'  Accordingly  the  hidy  was  immediately  manM  to  the  kingi 
and  crowned  before  that  vast  assembly.''  *  A  more  simple  yet  majeatie 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  peoplei  in  regard  to  a  royal  marriage,  history 
wconk  not 

To  this  auspicious  union  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sovereign  Henry  L 
with  Matilda  of  Scotland,  a  princess  of  English  lineage,  English  educa» 
tion,  and  an  English  heart,  we  may  trace  all  the  constitutional  blessings 
which  tills  free  country  at  present  enjoys.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  this  virtuous  queen  that  Henry  granted  the  important  charter  which 
formed  the  model  and  precedent  of  that  great  paUadiimi  of  English  lib- 
erty, Magna  Charta;  and  we  rail  upon  our  readers  to  obseive,  thai  il 
was  the  direct  aiirestress  of  our  present  sovereign-lady,  who  refused  to 
quit  h<T  gloomy  conventual  prison,  and  to  give  her  hand  to  the  hand* 
sonieiii  and  most  accomplislu'd  sov.  t  tign  of  his  time,  till  she  had  obtained 
just  and  niprriful  laws  for  her  sullenng  country,  the  repeal  of  the  tvran- 
nical  imposiuon  of  the  curfew,  and^  in  some  slight  degree^  a  recogniuon 
of  the  riL^his  of  the  commons. 

H'hen  the  marriage  of  Matilda  of  Scotland  with  ITenr\'  1.  look  place, 
a  hundred  copies  of  this  digest  of  the  righteous  laws  of  Alfred  and  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  were  made,  and  committed  to  the  keepmg  of  the 

^William  of  MataMbuy. 
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prtncipal  bishoprics  and  monasteries  ia  England;  but  when  these  were 
MNight  for,  in  the  reign  of  John,  to  fonn  a  legal  authority  for  the 
deOMods  of  the  people,  Rapin  says,  only  one  could  be  fouady  which  was 
Ghibited  to  tk«  barons  by  Cu-dinal  LufUMk  Thm  wm,  in  hct^  the 
Maple  model  on  which  Magna  Charta  was  framed. 

It  is  5tTppo5ed  that  Hpnry  1.,  after  IVfatiida's  death,  destroyed  all  the 
copies  .  on  which  he  coiikl  lay  his  haiuls)  of  a  covenant  wl^ich,  in  tlie 
htter  years  of  his  reigOf  be  scrupled  not  to  ioirixige  wbeoever  lie  ieit 
di^p<^'*ciL 

Hanlrr^"*'^  after  recording'-  the  death  of  thr  K(m1  King",  relates  the  acces- 
sion ui  iitiiry  I.,  and  liis  marriage  with  Matilda  oi  bcotlaudf  in  the  fol- 
lowing rude  suuuas > 

*■  Henif  bis  brother,  the  first  king  of  that  name, 

Waa  crowned  with  all  liie  honour  thai  might baj 
He  reconciled  St.  Anseiin  who  c:iino  home, 
And  crowned  Maude  his  wife  full  iaix  aud  ixee; 
TfaM  daughtor  was  (ML  of  baelgirfta) 
To  king  MalcolyiM  and  St,  Margrete  the  ^ufSB 
Of  Sciotiand,  which  aibie  that  tuut  had  beui} 

Of  whom  he  gat  William,  Richard,  and  Molde, 
WhOM  iPDdnsM  is  yet  spokao  of  flill  wide ; 

If  she  were  fair,  hor  virtues  naai^ftld 

Exceeded  far— all  vice  she  set  aside; 

Pohales  thut  were  enirendcred  of  phde  " 

bhe  9ei  at  rest  with  all  benevolence, 

And  Yiiiied  the  sick  and  poor  with  diligenoe* 

The  prisonan  and  women  eke  with  eldhl« 

Lyinj?  in  abjwt  mii^ery  ay  alxjut. 

Clothes,  meat,  aud  bedding  new  and  nndcfiied, 

Aad  wine  and  ale  she  gave  wiifaoBisn  doubly 

When  she  saw  aead  in  ooontriet  alt  dnooghoe^ 

Those  crosses  all  that  yet  be  most  royal 

In  the  highuBjii  with  gold  she  mado  them  alL"^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I^poleillf  of  Matilda's  marriage — Called  Matitda  Atheling-^er  nbarftloi  Hof 

brother,  king  Alexander  the  Fierce — Her  works  of  utility — ^Equitable  laws  of 
king  Henry — Nomians  nickname  the  king  and  queen — Duke  Robert's  in^^ion 
— His  consideration  for  Matilda — Matilda  and  archbishop's  mediation — Henry  's 
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to  Matilda— RepenU—Anselm's  return  to  Eiigiaud — AfatilJa's  friendabip  ibr 
him-~Krth  of  prineen  Uatilda— Robert  regiets  hit  pennon— Reviles  MaiBda 
Hifflfr  of  Tlnchebny— Capttira  of  Robert  and  ibe  qaeen>  uncle  £(igar-» 
Fardoned  through  tbe  queen's  influence — Court  first  kept  at  Windsor  by  Uetuy 

and  MatilHn — Princess  Matilda  betrt  tlir*!  to  tlie  emperor — Court  r»r  Wj.w  K^^*. 
tCT — ReiiH»VHl  of  king  Aliied'is  boues — Marriage  of  Prince  Wiiiiam — Uepanuro 
of  empret>]i  Matilda — Parliament  held — Woodstnck  palace  completed—ReTolt 
in  Nonnandy^Illnees  of  tbe  queen  Her  demlb— Xing  Heniy's  griof^-Bniwl 
of  Mat.lda — Inscription  to  her  memory — Her  palace  at  Westininsiei^-Present 
remains — Portrait  of  Mmtildar— Her  ebildxen — ^Deatb  of  ber  oldeat  eon  Tbe 
«mpreM  Jdatilda. 

^Iaiilda's  English  ancestr)',  and  English  eilucation,  rendered  the  new 
king^s  marriage  with  her  a  most  popular  measure  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  of  whom  the  great  bulk  of  his  subjects  was  composed.  By 
them  the  royal  biide  was  fondly  itylad  Matilik  AtheUng,  and  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  their  own  regretted  someigne.  Thfrallegjaaee 
which  Ihe  mighty  Noimaii  conqueror,  and  his  despotic  eon,  tlie  Bed 
King,  had  never  been  able  to  obtain,  except  throocfa  the  sternest  ineft> 
suies  of  conpolsioii,  and  which,  in  defiance  of  the  madfnl  penalties  of 
loss  of  ejes,  limbs,  and  life,  had  been  freqnently  withdmwn  from  these 
powerful  monarchs,  was  freely  and  Aitfafriliy  acMNded  to  the  hnsband  of 
Matilda,  Henry  by  the  Saxoo  population.  All  the  reforms  efiected  by 
his  enlightened  goveimnent,  and  all  the  good  laws  which  his  enlaiged 
views  of  political  economy  taught  that  wise  monarch  to  adopt,  were 
attributed,  by  his  AngUnSexon  subjects,  to  the  beneficial  infloence  of  hii 
young  queen. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  was  fully  impressed  with  these  ideas,  as  we 
may  plainly  perceive  in  the  following  lines  in  his  ihymii^  chtonide,  il 
which  he  speaks  of  Henry's  marriage 

*8o  that  as  soon  as  be  was  king*  on  flc  Manya*!  daf  I  ween, 
He  spontod  her  ifasA  was  called  Maude  the  good  queen, 
That  was  kind^  hnr  of  England,  aa  I  have  told  befbco. 
•         •         •         •  • 

Mriny  were  the  good  lows  that  were  in?nlt^  in  Englaodf 
Tiirougii  Maude  the  good  queen^  as  1  understand.** 

Five-and-thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  metropolis  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  resident  court.  Matilda  of  Flan(?prs%  during  her  brief 
rifnt  to  Frijiland,  held  her  stale  at  Westminstpr,  the  favmirite  abode  of 
the  two  rirst  Anglo-Norman  monarchs;  niid  the  Londoner*-,  wliose 
prosperity  had  sensibly  diminished  in  consrqnrnre  of  the  entiri  ;ibsencc 
of  frmale  royalty,  bchrld  with  unfeiiiiird  satisfaction  the  }'rilace  of  Ed- 
ward Uu;  Confessor,  .it  \V(  stiniristcr,  ouce  more  graced  by  the  presence 
of  a  queen  of  the  bbjod  of  Alfred,  whose  virtues,  piety,  and  learning, 
rendered  her  a  worihy  successor  ul  the  last  Saxon  queen  who  iiad  utiU 
her  court  there,  Editha, 

«*X1iat  gmekma  roee  of  Godwin's  thomy  itsia.'' 


*  Kind  means,  in  nnr ient  BngUab)  relatioBsbip i  aeai  ef  kin,"  a  ^rriTlrf 
pretakm,  is  dohved  ixom  lu 
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l%o«  to  whom  the  memory  of  that  illustiioiie  lady  was  Justly  deari 
probably  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  youthful  <|ueen9  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  England  were  so  f(mdly  fixed,  had  leceived  that 

genninr  S.ixoQ  Dame  at  the  baptiamal  f<>iu ;  and  thou^  in  eompliment 
to  her  Norman  sodfrther,  ehe  ^va?  railed  MatUda,  she  was  also  Editha. 

Like  her  sainSy  predecessor,  Matilda  fully  yeriiied  the  primitive  title 
bestowed  by  the  Sajron  on  their  queens,  Hla^ige,  or  the  giver  of  bread. 
Her  chanties  were  of  a  most  extensive  character,  and  her  tender  com- 
passion for  the  snfl^rings  of  the  sick  poor  carried  her  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  rcrison.  to  Fay  nothinfy  of  the  rrstraints  imposrd  on  roy- 
alty. She  imitated  the  exam  pin  of  her  inotfier,  the  saintly  queen  of 
Scotland,  both  in  the  strictness  of  her  devotional  exercises,  and  in  her 
personal  atinitions  to  those  who  were  labouring  under  bodily  afflic- 
tions.' She  went  every  day  in  Lent  to  Westminster  Abbey,  barefoot, 
md  clothed  in  a  garment  of  haircloth  ;  and  she  would  wash  and  kiss 
the  feel  of  the  poorest  people,  for  which,  according,'  to  Ilobert  of  Gk)U- 
cpster,  she  was  once  reprovoi!,  not  vviiliout  reason,  by  ri  courtier.  He 
'.uLki  his  answer,  however,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  follow- 
ing cuhoius  dialojTiic  :— 

**•  Madam,  for  Gotldc's  love  is  this  well  ado 
To  handle  such  unclean  limbs,  and  to  kiss  so? 
Foal  woaU  ths  Idag  liiiiik  tf  this  thing  he  wist, 
And  ngbt  well  avile  Um  era  1m  yoiif  lips  Ust* 
<  Sir,  sir quoth  the  queen,  *  be  still.    Why  say  yoa  sol 
Ooc  Lord  himself  example  gave  for  to  do  so.' "  ' 

On  uoHier  occasion,  her  biother,  Alennder  the  Fieioe,  king  of  Scot* 
Imdf  when  on  a  nrit  to  the  eomt  her  royal  hoibttid)  entenng  Matfl« 
apartmeDts^  fotuid  her  on  her  kneea,  engaged  ui  washing  the  feet  of 
aoM  aged  mendicants;  on  which  she  entreated  him  to  avau  hunself 
the  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  and  acceptable  work  of  charity 
and  humiliation,  hy  assisting  her  in  this  laboor  of  love,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sool.' 

The  warlike  n^esty  of  Scotland  smiled,  and  left  the  toon*  without 
making  nnf  reply  to  this  invitation.  Perh^  he  was  conscious  of  his 
want  of  skill  as  an  assistant  at  a  pediluvium  party;  or  it  might  be  tbat 
he  had  sren  too  much  of  such  scenes  during  the  life  of  hi««  pious  mother 
<|iieen  MargareL  and  feared  tiiat  his  sister  would  carr\'  her  works  of  be- 
nevolence to  extremes  that  might  prove  displeasiog  to  the  tastes  of  so 
refined  a  prince  as  Henry  Bcauclerc. 

Bat  to  do  Matilda  justice,  her  good  works  in  general  bore  a  character 
of  more  exteniled  usefulness ;  so  much  so,  that  we  even  feel  the  benefit 
^  them  to  this  day,  in  the  ancient  bridge  she  built  over  "^my  Lady  Lea." 
Oace  bcirig,  with  her  tram  on  horseback,  in  dantrer  of  perishing  while 
fording  the  river  Lea,  at  Oldford,  during  a  hii^h  floods  in  gratitude  for  her 
preservation,  she  built  the  first  arched  bridge  ever  known  in  Englaiul,  a 
little  higher  up  tlie  sifeams  called  by  the  Saxons  Bow  ^  Bridge,  still  to 

'  Wrerer.  "  Robert  of  Gloucester.  'M.  Pari*. 

*Bow,  from  bogtn^  an  arch,  a  word  in  the  Germati  language,  proDOunced  with 
g  waded  like  y,  whkh  brtogs  it  olosd  to  the  Anglo-Satoo. 
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bft  teen  at  Stmtfofd-lfr-Bow,  ^  though  the  ancient  and  mighty  Londoa 
Bridge  has  been  broken  down.^ 

Bow  Bridge  the  built  at  ihe  head  of  the  town  of  SCiatlbrd ;  likewise 
ChannePs  Bridge,  orer  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Lea,  the  way  between 
thein  being  well  paved  with  gtaveL  She  gave  certain  manon,and  a  mill 
called  Wiggin  Mill,  for  ever,  towards  keeping  in  rejiair  the  eaid  bridges 
and  way.' 

Matilda  founded  the  hoemtal  at  St  Gilee  in  the  Fields,  and  tiao  ChriM 
Church*'  which  stood  on  the  very  spot  now  eaUed  Duke's  Plaeay  noted 
as  the  resort  of  a  low  class  of  Jews. 

This  excellent  qneen  also  directed  her  attention  to  ittfuwl— I 
object  of  making  new  xoads)  and  repairing  the  sMsnl  highwayny  thai 
had  fidlen  into  decay  during  the  stormy  yeaia  which  bad  succeeded  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  her  great  uneley  Edward  die  Confessor. 
By  thi.s  means,  Imydlers  and  itinerant  merchants  were  greatly  Ibcilttated, 
in  tlieir  journeys  through  the  then  wild  and  perikms  eountry,  which* 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  great  Roman  ways,'  was  mAy  intersected 
by  a  few  scattered  cart-tracks,  throuirli  desolate  moors,  heaths,  and 
uncultivated  wastes  and  woodlands.  These  public  benelits,  which  Ma- 
tilda the  Good  cnnferrcd  upon  the  people  from  whose  patriotic  mo 
narchs  she  deiived  her  dcsrent.  were  in  all  probability  the  fruits  of 
her  regency,  during  the  absence  of  her  royal  husband  in  Normandy  i 
for  it  is  srarcely  to  be  supposed  that  such  stupendous  undertakini^s 
could  haM  l  eeu  efiectcd,  by  the  limited  power  and  revenues  of  a  mere 
queeu-coa^iort 

Henry  the  First,  be  it  remenibrrcJ,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Saxon  division  of  his  sruhjects,  who  wen^  tlu'  coiiinions  of  England,  and 
by  them  he  was  supported  in  his  repal  authority  against  the  iSurinan 
aristocracy,  who  formed  a  povveiful  party,  in  favour  of  his  elder  broiher'i 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  rhe  moral  and  political  reforms 
M'ith  which  Henry  commenced  his  reign,  and,  above  ally  the  even-handed 
measure  of  justice  which  he  caused  to  be  observed  toinids  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  infirince  the  lawS|  gave  great  oAnee  to  many  of  dtoan  baugh^ 
nobles  who  had  been  aeeustomed  to  coaumt  die  most  flagrant  crimes 
with  impunity,  and  to  oppress  their  hnmbler  neigfaboon,  without  lesr 
of  bemg  arraigned  for  their  misdeeds.  The  estabKshment  of  the  eqoittr 
hie  laws  whidi  protected  the  wives  and  daughtem  of  Englishmen  fioa 
insult,  the  honest  trader  from  wrong  and  robbery,  and  the  poor  from 
Ttolence,  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Bfatilday  whom  they  insult- 
ingly s^led  "the  Saxon  woman," ^  and  moniraiwl  at  tlin  TstnoM 
restraints  which  her  presence  and  authority  imposed  upon  the  eoail* 
The  conjugal  affection  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  psir^  eoceiied) 
withal,  the  ridicule  of  those  who  had  been  the  pn^igate  aeaocmies  of 

*  Hay  wards  TUree  NormaQ  Kings.  ■  Pennant 

*  Which  mi|^ty  works  were  of  intiiiite  use  to  our  ancestors  in  ages  later  than  tfaff 
Nonnaii  sta.  Robert  of  Gloimater  spealM  of  their  osiliqr  in  hia  day»  and  mjs 

^ThSBt  wajrs  by  mony  a  town  do  wend,** 
^TUeny.  'bdmsCi 
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the  bachelor  king^  Wiliiam  Rufus;  aiid  it  was  uuiversally  displeasing  to 
the  haughty  Norman  ptrr.-^,  to  see  the  kind's  gracion?^  demeanour 
lo\van.Iji  the  inilu  rto  oppresat-d  and  dispirited  English  portmii  uf  his  sub- 
je^f-,  for  vvh<^in  liis  amiable  consort  was  constantly  labourmg  to  procure 
a  rti '  Lditioii  ol  their  rights.  "The  malice  of  certain  evil-minded  men,'' 
says  Kadmer,  busied  itself  in  inventins:  the  most  cutting  railleries  on 
kiiig  Henry  and  iiii»  wife  of  Eng-lish  blood.  They  nicknamed  iliem 
Leofnc  and  Godiva,  and  aUvayii  called  them  so  when  not  ni  die  roval 
presence^  ^  Jt  is  probable  that  Warren,  the  disappointed  suitor  of  ^la- 
Ulda,  and  his  kinsman  Mortimer,  with  others  of  tlie  audacious  ]>iorman 
qutns^  who  had  previously  exercised  their  wit  in  bestowing  an  offensive 
mhi^wei  on  Heory  befose  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  were  emong  the 
femmt  of  thoee  invidions  detnctoie,  who  could  not  enduie  to  witness 
the  wedded  happiness  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  virtnoue  influence  of 
his  ybothlul  queen. 

The  invasion  of  duke  Bobert,  Henry's  eldest  brother,  on  his  return 
ircin  the  EoLj  Lnd,  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Matilda's  mar- 
line. Kiqg  Anil's  fleet  being  manned  with  Nonnan  seaineii,  tad.  of 
eoufM,  under  mfiuence  of  Nonnan  chie&,  revolted,  and,  iufUead  of 
guKiding  the  coasts  of  Ea^aad  froni  the  thieatened  invaaioQ  of  the  duke, 
swept  acroas  the  narrow  seas,  and  brovight  him  and  hk  ivemament  in 
tinmph  to  Poitsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  baronage.'  Robert  had  also  bis  parlitana  among  the 
Bofltsh;  Ibr  Edgar  Attieling  ao  frr  foigot  the  interests  of  his  royal 
niece,  queen  MatSda,  aa  to  espouse  the  oanse  of  his  friend  Robert  against 
the  king  her  husband. 

Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  marched  direct  to  Winchester,  where 
queen  Matilda  then  lay  in  with  her  lirat-born  child,  William  the  Atheling. 
When  this  ciicunistance  was  related  to  the  duke,  he  relinquished  his 
puipose  of  storming  the  city,  with  the  obsen  ation,  that  it  never  should 
be  Ktid  he  commenced  the  war  by  an  assault  on  a  woman  in  childbed^ 
for  that  would  be  a  Inse  action.'" 

Matilda  duly  apprrriatrd  tins  uciicrous  roiisidcralion,  on  tlie  ])art  of 
her  royal  brother-in-law  and  godlulher,  and  exirttd  all  her  inllueuce  to 
n»nr,,tiate  a  ryrncp  between  him  and  her  lord,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
bv  the  good  oliices  of  the  archbishop  Anselm  ;  and  this  formidable  crisis 
pa9«ed  over  without  the  efi'usion  of  a  drop  of  blood*  These  are  iiar- 
chnge's  words  on  the  subject : 

«Bnt  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
And  (jueen  Matilflfi,  mailo  iheni  wpII  accord; 
The  king  to  pay  three  thousand  marks  yearly 
To  diilce  Robert,  witliooten  more  dwoord.*' 

After  this  happy  pacification,  Henry  invited  Robert  to  become  his 
guest  at  the  court,  where  the  easy-tempered  duke  was  feasted  and  enter- 
lAiaed,  gready  to  his  satisfaction,  by  hiiJ  royal  god-daughter  Matilda,* 
who,  HI  her  love  of  music,  and  the  encouragement  she  bestowed  on 

*Eadroer.    Thierry.  *  Saxon  Anoals,  A.  d.  1101 

•  Quooiqae  de  Nonaandie,  *Ibid.  ^JlLParu. 
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minstiels,  or  trouvieres^  quite  coincided  wilh  the  tastes  of  her  sponsof 
and  brother-in-law ;  "  for,"  says  Malmsbur)',  "  every  poet  hrr^trned  to 
the  rmirt  of  Malilda  to  read  hi«  vrrsrs-  to  thai  qiipcn,  and  to  partake  of 
her  bounty."  '  So  im:rh  <Ii{l  Robert  ( iiji^y  liis  sojourn  at  flenry's  court, 
tliat  he  stayed  there  upwards  of  six  mouths,  though  his  presence  wu 
greatly  required  m  his  o^\^n  dominions* 

An  unfortunate  nuijundersianding  look  place  between  Henr\'"  and  the 
archbishop  Anselm,  early  in  the  year  1103.  This  quarrel  originau-d  in 
ail  aiienipl  made  by  the  arclibishop,  to  deprive  the  kmg  of  a  privilege, 
which  liad  been  claimed  by  the  Saxon  monarchs,  of  appointing  his  owu 
bis!i()[)s.  Anselm  wished  to  restore  the  nomination  to  the  chapters^ 
whah  Henr>'  resolutely  opposed.  Both  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  An- 
selm went  to  Rome,  to  plead  his  own  cause  against  the  king^s  three 
advocates,  and  remained  in  exile. 

The  following  yeu  Robert  revisited  England,  either  to  deoHuiid  pay- 
ment of  his  pension,  or  to  nise  a  revolt  He  was,  however^  attended 
hy  only  twelve  gentlemen.  Henry,  having  speedy  infomatioa  of  hii 
landing,  declared,  he  fell  into  his  hands,  he  wonhi  keep  hun  ao  cloarif 
imprtsMMd,  that  he  sfaonld  never  give  him  any  mote  traohle.  ^  Not  ss^ 
sire,^  rqilied  the  coont  de  Mellent,  ^  he  is  yonr  brother.,  and  God  lbri«r 
that  you  should  do  so  great  a  villany ;  let  me  meet  and  talk  widi  Ima, 
and  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  return  quietly  into  Nonnandy,  and 
give  you  acquittance  of  his  pension  withal." 

^  By  my  fiiith,^'  replied  the  king,  ^  I  will  make  yon  do  what  yon  aqfJ* 

The  count  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  encountering  duke  Robert  on 
the  road  to  Southampton,  greeted  him  with  these  wofds:  ^ St. Mary! 
what  bringrs  you  into  this  country  ?  Who  has  given  you  such  fatal 
counsel  ?  You  know  you  have  hitherto  rompelled  the  king  to  pay  you 
four  thon=:rind  marks  a-year,  and  for  this  cause  you  will  be  taken  and 
put  to  dt  aih,  or  detained  in  prison  for  life.  He  is  determined  to  be 
avenged  on  you,  1  promise  you."  When  the  duke  heard  this  he  was 
greatly  disturiied,  and  asked  if  he  could  nm  n  turn  to  Southampton 
^*No,"  replied  Mellent.  ^Mhe  king  wiii  riuisc  you  to  be  iiitprrepied  ;  but 
ev  til  if  yon  couid  reach  Uiat  place,  the  wmd  is  contrary  for  your  escape 
by  sea.'' 

"Counsel  me,''  cried  the  duke,  wliai  I  oufrht  to  do.**  * 
"  Sire,'*  replied  the  count,  the  queen  is  appnsed  of  the  news,  and 
you  know  that  you  showed  her  great  kindness  when  you  gave  up  xhe 
assault  on  Winchester,  because  she  lay  in  childbed  there.  Hasten  to 
her,  and  commit  yourself  and  your  people  to  her  care,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  guard  you  from  all  harm."  Then  duke  Robert  went  to  the  queen, 
and  she  reoeiTed  and  Teassored  him  ?eiy  amiably,  and  by  the  sweet 
words  she  said  to  him,  and  the  fear  he  was  in  of  bemg  taken,  he  wm 

*  Mauliia  was  '^o  jf'nerous  a  jmtron  of  poets  and  minsirels,  that  the  chroniclerf 
declare  tbejr  crowded  her  court  from  all  j>aru  of  Europe,  and  s«ng  her  praises 
and  presemed  her  with  their  pBneajnriot;  and  the  only  fiiolt  M  on  lier 

Isi,  that  she  iometiiiuM  oppreised  her  feiiMita»  and  spent  her  terennas  loo  doaalfi 
in  providing  rewards  fiir  diese  aaDtr]r.»William  of  Malmsburjr. 

*  WUL  Oemitioeasis.  *Qiraoiqiie  do  NoRnandia. 
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induced  to  sacrifice  those  pecuniary  claims  on  die  king  hia  brother)  for 
which  he  had  resigned  the  realm  of  England. 

When  Ueiuy  heard  lhat  his  brother  had  granted  aa  acquittance  for  this 
money  to  the  queen,  he  sent  to  the  queen,  to  come  to  him  with  dake 
Robert  Matilda  brought  the  duke  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  thus  ad- 
dressed him ! 

**  Fair  sire,  I  am  come  to  f»pe  you  out  of  affection,  and  not  to  injure 
either  you  or  yours.  We  are  brothers,  born  of  one  father  and  one  mo- 
ther. U'  ]  am  the  eldest,  you  Iiave  the  honour  of  a  rrown,  which  a 
much  better  thing.  I  love  you  well,  and  thus  it  ouglit  to  he.  Moiif  v 
and  rents  I  seek  not  of  you,  nor  ever  will.  I  have  quittfcl  to  the  queen 
all  you  owe  Mie  for  this  kingdom.  Enter  we  now  together  into  perfect 
amity.  ^^  e  will  exchange  gitis  of  jt  wel^^,  dogs,  and  birds,  with  such 
things  as  < m^ht  to  be  between  brothers  and  friends,'* 

We  w  ill  do  as  you  say,^'  replied  the  king,  ^aud  lliauks  for  what 
you  liave  ^iild.'*• 

The  Saxon  chronicler  and  some  other  historians  affirm,  indeed,  ihai 
he  invaded  £B|;laQd ;  but  it  is  plain,''  says  Sir  John  Ha^ward,  that 
he  oidy  came  for  diqMit  and  fdayi"  that  ia,  to  leeieate  hmudf  at  the 
eonrt  of  Henry  Beaoclerc,  and  to  enjoy  the  agreeable  aociely'  of  the 
queen  his  god-daughter,  with  the  mnaie  and  nunalielay  in  wluch  they 
both  ao  greatly  delated. 

Well  woold  it  have  been  for  the  IneUeaa  Robert^  if  all  hia  taatea  had 
been  eqnatty  haimless  and  redned ;  but  he  had  propenaitiea  disgrac^ol 
to  his  character  as  an  individual,  and  ruinous  to  hia  ibrtunes  as  a  prince. 
The  chroniclers  relate  tbat  he  indulged  m  ench  exeeea  of  revelry,  while 
he  was  at  the  English  court,  that  he  was  often  in  a  state  of  inebriation 
fix  days  together/ 

Aeeofding  to  some  historians,  Robert  resigned  his  pension  to  Matilda 
at  a  carouse,  and  when  he  became  aware  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had 
been  gruiltv.  he  wa«?  greatly  exasprrated,  and  bitterly  reproached  his  bro- 
ther Ifrnrv  "  wiili  ha\  iii^:  cheated  and  despoiled  him,  by  employiug  the 
qiiei  n  to  ix  Lnnie  him  with  fair  words  out  ol  his  peosioaf  when  he  was 
undrT  tlie  iiuluence  of  wine."* 

Tiiere  skus  aoihinir  hut  animosity  between  the  roynl  brothers,  after 
this  nffnir.  Robert's  uidigtiatiou  at  the  trick  he  had  been  played,  led 
him  to  make  use,  not  only  of  reproaches,  but  menaces,  airainst  Henry, 
wlio  availed  himself  of  that  excuse  to  make  war  upon  hini.  In  the  year 
1 104,  Henry  left  the  government  of  England  in  the  prudent  hands  of 
Matilda,  and  embarked  for  Is  orniandy.  While  there,  he  consented  to 
meet  Anselm.  the  archbishop,  at  the  castle  of  PAigle,  where,  through  the 
mediation  of  hia  sister  Adela,  counteae  cf  Bloiai  a  raeonaliation  waa 
happily  efleetad.  Anaeln  then  returned  to  England,  when  he  waa  met 
at  Dover  by  the  qa&ea  M atikbi  who  leeelfed  and  weleomed  hhn  with 
the  grealeat  demooatmliona  of  aattaftetifln.*  Aa  the  venerable  primate 

*Cbroiuque  de  Normandie,  2-1&-9.  *£admer.  'Ibid.  Gemiticensis. 

*  Pa«cal  IL  odinitied  Anselia,  the  fiiYOorite  priett  and  prelate  of  Matilda,  to  a 
•sat  near  his  rigM  iw^  iaTing*  "  We  wlnut  this  pieiata  into  oar  «tiDl«|  be  beiagi 
as  if  waioi  the  pope  of  the  Autfaer  hamisphera.*'— Oodwia  de  PrnMu 
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was  in  fi  I  hie  hnalth,  the  queen  took  the  prt  (  aiiiion  of  prccedinsT  him  on 
the  road  lr*  un  Dover  lo  the  melrupoiis,  ^jruvidiug,  as  she  weui,  iur  im 
coinioru  aiui  accommodation.' 

Matilda,  mdependeutly  of  the  feeling  of  political  expediency  which 
rendered  this  puhlic  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  archbishop  d^irable, 
after  the  unpopular  sehism  hetween  him  and  har  royal  hmband,  waa,  ia 
all  probalulity,  natmally  inflliiiad  to  tastily  her  ngm  ibr  a  penon  who 
had  heen  ao  actively  lostminenlal  in  laiaiog  hm  to  the  euited  atalm 
which  ahe  theo  eojoyed* 

Tet  the  letom  df  Anaelm  was  attended  with  ciicmiataiifles  which  gsft 
mat  paiD  to  Matilda,  as  an  English  qoeeo.  Both  the  kin^  and  aich- 
oishop,  aliflr  their  reconciliationy  united  in  enfiireing  ineiorably  the  edi* 
bacy  of  the  Anglo-^xon  clei;gjy»  whose  lower  osden  had  prerioiMiy 
been  able  to  obtain  licenses  to  many*  Anseln  now  eyroMmimicated 
all  the  married  clerg}-. 

Two  hundred  of  these  unfortunate  Saxons,  barefoot,  but  clad  in  theii 
clerical  robes,  encountered  the  kia^  and  queen  in  the  streets  of  London. 
They  implored  the  king's  compassion ;  he  limed  from  them  with  words 
of  insult  They  then  supplicated  the  queen  to  intercede  for  them,  hut 
l^Iatilda,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  aasored  them  ^  thai  she  daied  noi  jma^ 
iere."  ^ 

The  year  1104  was  marked  by  the  birili  of  a  princess,  who  wa.*  fii^t 
named  Alice,  or  Adelais,'  but  whose  name  the  king  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  his  beloved  and  popular  queen,  Matilda.  This  princess  was 
afterw  ard-  iho  celebrated  emprt  .-.-s  Matilda.  Some  writers,  on  the  auiho- 
rity  of  Gervasius,  tlie  monk  of  Canterbury,  assert  tliat  she  was  the  tirst- 
born  child  of  Henry  and  Matilda;  but  ilie  fact  that  prince  Willi*iui  was 
eighteen  at  the  time  when  the  faUil  loss  of  the  white  ship  deprivtil  Eog- 
land  of  her  heir  apparent,  in  the  y*  ;ii  1 1  JO,  makes  it  evidt  iu  itj.n  he  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two.  It  has  been  -aul  ihut  Matilda  plu  .il  her  liitle 
daughter,  for  educaium  and  iui:Lure,  n\  the  Koyai  Abbty  ttf  Wilton, 
where  she  had  herself  completed  her  studies. 

The  profound  tranquillity  that  subsisted  in  her  husband's  domiiuoaa, 
during  his  frequent  absences  in  Normandy,  is  a  proof  that  Maliida  on- 
ileialood  the  art  of  domestie  gofemniant«  and  pndised  it  with  a  hap- 
pier efiect  than  the  two  fot  Anglo-Norman  soTereigns,  whoae  ni^m 
were  so  greatly  distnibed  by  inanrreetions. 

Henry,  after  his  aneeeasful  cempaign  in  Nonmsndy,  letnmed  to  Eng* 
land^in  his  penonal  afqieaianoe,  at  least,  an  altered  man.  The  Anglo- 
Normans  had  adopted  the  picturesque  Saxon  fitfbioD — which,  howmiv 
was  confined  to  persons  of  high  rank —  of  wearing  iheir  hair  long,  and 
Sowing  in  ringlets  on  their  shoulders ;  and  the  king  wns  r'markabie  far 
the  Inxnrianee  and  beanty  of  his  love-locks,  which  he  cilertafaed  with 
peenliar  care,  no  doubt  out  of  a  laudaiiie  desire  to  conform  to  the  tastes 
of  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  princess.  His  courtiers  imitated 
the  royal  example,  which  gare  great  Rcandal  to  the  Korman  clergy. 
One  day,  while  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  he  and  his  tain  entered  a 
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•liurch,  where  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Serlo,  hishop  of  Seet^  took 
«p  his  pafiUe  on  the  ciniiilneMi  of  this  new  lasbioii,*  ^  which,''  he  pror 
tested,  ^  waa  a  device  of  the  evil  one  to  bring  souls  into  everiaatiiig  per- 
dition ;  compared  the  raoustached,  bearded,  and  long-haired  men  of  that 
to  filthy  goats and,  in  short,  made  so  moving  a  discourse  on  the 
unlnvrlinc^s  of  tlieir  presciu  appcarLiiicr,  that  the  kinff  of  England  and 
his  court ir  rs  melted  into  tears  ;  on  which  Scrio,  percemug  the  impres- 
§ion  whirh  his  eloqiTPnce  had  made,  drew  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of  bis 
sleeve,  aiuj,  instead  of  pirinuting  their  penitence  to  evaporate  in  a  ft w 
unmeaning  drops,  persuaded  his  royal  and  noble  audiiuis  to  prove  die 
sincerity  of  their  re  pen  lance,  by  submitting  their  ringleta  to  his  discre- 
tion^ and  bfoiiL^-ht  his  triumph  to  a  climax,  by  polling  the  king  and  con- 
grecratioii  with  his  own  hands.* 

Henrv'  was  then  courting  popularity,  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and 
well  knew  that  the  readiest  way  to  effect  his  object,  was  to  win  the 
food  report  of  the  monks.  He  had  previously  scandalized  all  piously 
disposed  persons^  by  chooeiiig  for  his  private  chaplain  a  priest  whoaa 
od^ineritcooiriitadiBbeu^ 

m  hunt.  Thm  wts  Boger  le  Poer,'  afterwards  the  rieh  and  jjoteot 
bUKip  of  Saliflbiiiy,  whme  baflty  detpatoh  of  the  moniug  iennce  99 
ctomed  Henry,  tail  lie  ■  wore  elond  in  the  ehurch,  ^  that  he  had  al 
kiigth  met  ivfth  m  priest  fit  for  a  •oldier.*'  Roger,  when  he  received 
^ttB  iftttering  commeodation  from  the  lipe  of  royedty,  was  cmly  a  poor 
euete  at  Gmi,  InU  was  adfanoed  byUeaty  to  the  highest  pKefetment  in 
Iht  church  and  state. 

After  Henry  had  submitted  his  flowiflf  ringlets  to  the  reforming  sheext 
of  Serlo,  he  published  an  edict,  compelling  his  lieges  to  relinquish  these 
mMk  adornments  also. 

Queen  Matilda  did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  of  her  royal  husband 
in  England,  and  during  the  brief  period  be  spent  with  lier  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  wiriter  foa^oa,  his  whole  lime  and  tbonrrht^  wrre  employed 
in  raisinff  tb(^  niPtins  for  pursuing  the  war  in  Nonnandy.  His  unfortu- 
nate brotht T,  liobert,  finding-  himself  sorely  pre.«si  (]  on  every  side,  and 
left,  by  his  own  improvident  folly,  without  resources  for  continuing  the 
contest,  c^ime  over  to  England  unattended,  and,  repairing  to  tlie  court  at 
Northaniptnn,  forced  an  interview  with  Henry*  (who  was  ndurtant  to 
admit  hun  mto  presence^,  and  earnestly  besought  his  roniimssion, 
teUiDg-  him  at  ilie  same  time,  he  was  ready  to  submit  everyLliin)^  lo  his 
brotherly  love,  if  he  woulri  only  pcrmil  hiia  lo  rctiiin  the  appeanmce  of 
a  sovereign.**  As  it  by  no  means  suited  Henry's  policy  to  yield  lo  the 
dictates  of  natural  aflection,  he  coldly  turned  away,  muttering  som&- 
Uiing  to  himself,  that  was  nnintelligible  to  the  byHitanders,  and  which 
he  could  not  be  ndueed  to  endaitt. 

Robert's  qniek  temper  could  noi  brook  this  coatenptnoos  usage,  and, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  indisnanily  assailed  his  younger  brother  with 
e  storm  or  leproeefaes,  niafled  with  abuse  and  menaces;  and  without 
waitiBg  to  employ  dte  good  offices  of  queea  llstilda»  through  whose 
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kiniliy  innuriice  it  is  pu-^iMr  he  niiuht  ha^  »■  <'lii:ii[ied  reasonable  ccmdi* 
Uon»  of  poarp,  he  departui  inmi  Noi  ilnun j)h >ti  ihe  same  hour. 

In  the  spriiii^,  Hcnrv  once  more  coiiuiiiiu  J  ihe  <loinc9tic  aliairs*  of  liis 
kingdom  lo  rare  nf  Matild  i,  atui  hiivinff  lrvie<i  au  enoniious  Ux  on 
bis  subjects^  to  supporl  Uic  expenses  of  Uie  war,  embarked  iur  Nor- 
mandy. 

Matilda  was  principally  employed,  during  the  kiog^s  ttbwc«»  in  io* 
perinteuding  the  magnificenl  bmldingt  9i  New  WindfOff  which  wm 
founded  hj  Henry,  end  n  the  compleuoo  of  dw  royel  uMrtmeote  k  the 
Tower  of  London.  She,  is  well  ■»  Henry,  petrmuBed  Qnndulph,  the 
epiflcopel  architect,  to  whom  En^iliiid  ie  indebted  for  the  moet  nwgnifi* 
cent  and  lasting  of  her  pfablic  baddings.  Blanjr  veefiil  publie  woriu,  to 
which  we  hare  before  alluded,  furnished,  under  her  aospieee,  employe 
nent  for  the  worlung  dassas,  and  improved  the  geoiiil  ooaditioii  of  the 
people. 

While  civilization  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  lapftdlj  mngiiiaiiigi 
Aroagh  the  beneficial  inflneuce  of  Matilda,  at  home,  the  arms  of  her 
royal  consort  were  universally  triumphant  in  Normandy.  The  unfor- 
tunate Robert  Cotirthose,  with  his  young  son  William,  (who  was  called 
CUto,  or  royal  heir,)  with  the  earl  of  Montaigne  and  all  the  nobles  of 
their  party,  were  taken  prisoners,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tinehebray, 
which  was  fought  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael,  exactly  forty  years  after 
the  Hunous  battle  of  IIa«<iinfrs.  The  English  were  much  elated  at  this 
f ircuni}!ilance,  whereby  they  flattered  their  national  pride  with  the  idea, 
tliat  tlie  htisbaiHl  f)f  ihcir  l)eloved  queon,  of  Saxon  linrnL^c  had  wiped 
away  the  disl^Miour  of  the  Norman  conquest,  by  subjugaiing  Normandy 
to  the  yoke  oi  England.'  Eihjar  Atheling,  MatildaV  iinrle,  wa«»  taken 
fighting  for  his  friend  Hohert  ot  N«uiuandy,  besidrs  four  huiulmi  vahaut 
knights.*  Heary  instantiv  released  the  aired  prince,  (or  love  of  the 
queen  his  niece,  say  »omv  of  the  chroniclers  of  ihat  period,  and  at  her 
intercession  settled  a  pension  upon  him  for  life. 

Iltiuy,  now  at  ihe  summit  of  hi^  ambition,  having  verified  the  deaiii- 
bcd  prediction  of  his  father,  ihc  Conqueror,  ifiai  he  should  \initc  in  his 
own  person  the  inheritance  of  both  his  brothers,  returued  tnumpliuntly 
to  England  with  his  unfortunate  captives.  Robert  he  sent  to  Cardi^ 
Castle,  where  for  a  time  \m  confinement  was  only  a  sort  of  hooomahle 
restraint-^t  least,  if  we  may  credit  the  accomil  which  Henry  hi— elf 
gives  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope ;  as  follows : 

<^  I  have  not,''  aara  he,  ^  imprisoned  him  aa  an  enemy  ^  bnl  I  hmm 
placed  him  in  a  royal  eastle,  as  a  noble  stnnger  broke  down  with  many 
troubles,  and  I  supply  him  abundantly  with  every  delicMy  and  ei||oy- 
ment.'' 

Henry  and  Matilda  kept  their  EMter  this  year  at  Bath,  and,  daring  the 
summer,  Iiiiroduced  the  popular  custom  of  mahing  a  royal  pwyesa 
through  different  parts  of  England.' 

The  following  year  Henry  and  Matilda  kepi  oont,  for  the  firsl  tine, 
at  New  Windsor,  then  called,  from  the  ptctnreafae  wiadiaf  of  ik»  mm 
Thames,  Windlesore,  
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This  bMQlifQl  retreat  was  ongimUjr  used  as  a  huntiqpMil  by  William 
the  Cooquefor,  who^  for  better  seenrity  of  his  person^  convened  it  into 
a  fortress  or  castle;  but  the  extensive  altemdona  and  improvements 
which  the  elegant  tastes  of  the  Beauclerc  sovereign  and  his  accomplished 
consort  Maiilda  of  Scotland  effected,  first  gave  to  Windsor  Castle  the 
matrnificent  and  an^riist  character,  as  a  royal  residence,  which  has  leil- 
dered  it  ever  since  a  favourite  abodp  with  .sucrcedinrr  sovcrcirrns. 

In  the  year  1108,  the  atiairs  of  XorinaiuJy  rtMjuiriiig  the  prfsence  of 
thp  king",  another  leinporary  separatinu  took  place  between  Matilda  and 
h»  r  royal  lord.  Indeed,  from  the  tune  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy  waa 
subjecti^d  to  his  sway,  it  became  a  matter  of  necrssitv,  in  order  lo  pre- 
serve hL!§  popularity  wiili  his  rontinenlal  suliject^,  to  pass  a  cuiisidcraSIe 
portion  of  his  time  among  Uuin.  Meauwinle  the  peace  and  mtii^^ral 
prosperity  of  England  were  he^i  [)rornoted  by  the  presence  of  Maukla, 
who  formed  the  bond  of  union  bttwcea  Henry  of  Normandy  and  the 
Saxon  race.  Therefore  it  appears  to  have  been  a  measure  of  political 
czpedieney  for  her  to  remain,  with  her  splendid  court,  at  Westminster 
or  London^  eDdenrinff  henelf  daily  more  nnd  more  to  people,  by  her 
wotIls  of  princely  (parity,  end  the  public  benefite  which  ahe  was  con- 
stantly labooriag  to  promote.  Thus  we  eee,  on  aceunte  examinationi 
that,  contraiy  to  Ae  aaaertione  of  one  or  two  paradoxical  writerei  who 
hive  aflBomed  thai  Matilda  was  not  treated  with  the  aflbetioii  and  reapeet 
that  were  her  dne  ia  wedded  life,  she  enj<^ed  a  dagiee  of  power  and 
iafloenee  in  the  state,  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Saxon  queens. 

Matilda  was  so  nobly  doweied  withal,  that  in  after  reigns  the  highest 
demand  ever  made  on  the  part  of  a  queen-mnsnrt  was,  that  she  should 
be  endowed  with  a  dower  equal  to  that  of  Matilda  of  Scotland.' 

By  dose  examination  of  the  earlieat  anthoiitiesi  we  find,  that  the  first 
pailnunents  held  by  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty,  were  the  fruits  of  the 
virtuous  influence  of  this  excellent  queen  over  the  mind  of  her  husband. 
But  as  the  fart  that  parliaments  were  ever  held  before  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  1.  has  been  a  })oiiit  of  great  contest  among  modern 
historians,  we  feel  it  indispensable  to  bring  forwanJ  our  proofs,  tir^t,  that 
parliaments  were  held  ;  nnd  nvxU  that  they  were  held  through  the  intiu- 
etice  of  Matilda.  The  earliest  historian  who  wrote  in  EogiisU,  Kobert 
of  Gloucester,  declares  of  Henry  I* 

«  Whpn  his  duuxhtcr  was  ten  years  old,  to  counri!  there  he  drew^ 

On  a  Whit^undriy,  n  great  parharnont  he  n<niu  (held} 
At  VVesUninster  nobio  enow,  that  lauch  folk  came,"* 

The  other  fact  ia  proved  by  Piers  of  Langtof^  a  parallel  historian, 
who  wrote  in  French,  and,  with  the  most  minute  detail,  points  out  the 
classes  of  whom  Matilda  advised  Henry  to  take  counsel-^viz.^  baronS| 
kmis  of  towns,  and  burgesses.  Here  are  the  lines : 


*  Tyrrell.  ■Vol.  ii.,  p.  430.    The  edition  is  royal  mvo. 

■Robert  of  Gloucester  died  beluru  ho  completed  Uie  reign  of  Henry  ill  ;  con- 
ssqiMotly,  if  the  first  parliamenis  were  held  in  that  of  ^waid  L,  he  eoald  not 
eroo  hare  msottoned  iooh  legulaiive  attemUlos  without  pewasring  tho  gUI  of 
pRipheey. 
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"Maid  the  pood  qnwn  ^re  him  in  crruncil 
To  iove  all  hi»  foiku  antl  leave  nil  his  tvrpeile.  (cliaputing,) 
To  bear  him  with  lua  barous  Umt  held  oi  lain  their  fees,  ^fco£»|/ 
And  to  lord*  of  townt  and  burgesaef  of  citiea : 
HuoQgh  council  of  0ame  Maid,  a  Jund  womaQ  and  Ikuvf 
Instead  of  hatred  old,  there  now  was  love  all  new; 
Now  love  they  full  well  tfu'  barons  and  tha  kiag|  ' 
The  king  does  i\k  a  deal  at  thoir  bidding." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  from  firrt  to  last,  speaks  of  queen  MatiidA  at 
an  active  agont  in  the  g^overnment  of  England^  and  the  fcstorer  and 
upholder  of  the  Saxon  form  of  legislaturey  whose  system  was  that  of  a 
represeDtatiTe  coiutitutioa.  Ue  saySy 

*The  foodnaat  that  kiag  Henrj  and  tfaa  gpod  qooan  Mold 
Did  to  this  land  ue  may  never  be  told.** 

The  year  1109  must  have  been  an  em  of  eventful  interest  to  Matilda. 
Her  ro^  husband,  having  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Nonnaady,* 
FetnmM  lo  England  in  the  snrnmer,  to  tisiI  her  and  mmt  inlant  fim^, 
and  kept  oonrt  with  nneoniniott  splendoiff,  in  his  new  palaee  at  WiadaoTf 
which  had  been  eompleted  in  liis  absence*  It  was  ifaeie  that  he  lecgyed 
the  amhassadots  who  came  to  solieil  the  hand  of  the  princess  Matilda 
for  the  smpeiw  Heniy  V.'  The  proposal  wis  eagerly  accepted  by 
Heufy  Beauelerc;  and  the  princess,  then  jost  tniaed  of  five  yean  old, 
was  solemnly  espoused,  by  proxy,  to  her  royal  suitor,  who  was  forty 
years  her  senior ;  hot,  on  aceoont  of  her  tender  age,  the  infimi  bride 
was  aHowed  for  the  present  to  lenudn  nnder  the  case  of  iiie  qtieeo  ha 

mother* 

About  the  same  period  Alexander  the  Fierce  of  Scotland,  Matilda% 
brother,  condescended  to  wed  Isabella,  the  youngest  illegitimate  daughter 

of  hi?  «ri?5tcr's  huFband.    His  motives  for  contracting  this  alliance  arc 
difficult  to  imag^ine,  since  the  voim^  lady  wa?^  remarkable  Ibc  the  plain 
nesg  nf  her  person  anr^  the  iinprnpriety  of  her  conduct* 

The  lact  that  Ifenrj  'H  nuioerous  ilieg^itimate  children  were  many  of 
them  adults  at  this  period,  prove*?  that  they  were  bom  in  his  youth,  and 
at  nil  events  before  his  mar:  iaL''^  with  ^Matilda  of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1109.  the  mighty  Norman  chief  Fitz-Haymon,  lord  of 
Glainorgiiu,  dyiiijij  u  jthnut  sons,  left  the  lady  AimaUel,  his  young  hciiress, 
to  the  guardianship  ol  ilie  kiug.  Henry,  wishing  to  secure  so  rich  a 
prize  f<ir  his  eldest  natural  son  Robert,  proposed  hiai  lo  his  fiiir  ward, 
as  a  suitable  husband  for  her.  But  liic  haughty  Norman  damsel,  though 
only  sixteen,  intrepidly  replied,  That  the  ladies  of  her  house  were  not 
accutitomed  to  wed  nameless  persons.'* 

Then  the  kiiu;  answered,  '^Neither  shslt  thou,  damsd:  for  I  wiD 
give  my  son  a  nur  name,  by  which  he  and  his  sons  shau  be  called 
Robert  Fitzroy  shall  be  his  name  henceforth.'* 

^  But,"  objeelad  Uie  prudent  heiiess  of  Glamorgan,  ^  a  name  so  gives 
is  nothing.  Where  are  the  landsy  and  whal  the  lotdahip^  of  the  nan 
▼on  will  me  to  wed,  sne?" 

-  — ^  m  I— -  ^— ^M— 1  I  a^— _i  ■  mm 
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"Truly,"  re- j^rnuled  tlio  kinff,  with  a  smile,  tijy  qu'^'^noj^  ia  a  shrewd 
one.  (Inni^f'l :  i  wili  endow  my  son  Robert  with  tfif*  lauds  and  lioBOUHS 
ot*  Gloucester,  and  by  thai  title  shall  he  henceforth  called." 

The  ladv  Aimalicl  made  no  fnrihor  demur,  we  are  told,  but  weddrd 
the  kiuii's  ^vilhuul  delay.  The  lact  was,  the  king  was  generously 
bestowing  upon  his  son  Robert  the  lands  tind  honours  which  had  been 
gninta<]  or  sold  to  Filz-flaymon,  her  deceased  father,  by  William  Rulus, 
once  the  |Mitrunony  of  liie  luckless  Brihtric  Meaw,'  and  the  young  lady, 
who  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  no  ordinary  share  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, thought,  no  doubt,  that  she  had  better  hold  the  lands  and  honours 
of  Gloneester  on  the  tenure  of  wife-eenriee  to  the  king's  son,  than  lo«e 
Aon  illoMber.  Such  wm  dattingi  of  the  Anglo^KotiiMift  aove* 
teigiis  wi3i  their  wtidt.  The  high-npiriled  heiw  of  Fka^lkymoQ 
WBs,  however,  fortunftte  in  die  marriage  Uiat  was  diiii  ananged  for  her 
hf  her  royal  guanUan.  Robert  Fittroir  wat  die  priaeely  ean  of  QIoih 
carter  who  ao  vallmfly  vphdd  the  title  of  hk  halMalory  the  empieee 
Matilda,  to  the  I^igliah  emm,  in  the  eneceeding  reign. 

The  following  year,  m  enormous  tax,  of  miee  ahiOings  on  every 
hide  of  lanri^  was  levied,  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  pritoeeas  Matildaf  by 
wkkk  the  aom  of  824,000/.  waa  laiaed;  and  the  piineeaa  waa-aant  ore( 
to  her  impeffial  hnsband  with  a  m^ntfieent  retmue :  ilie  was  espoused 
to  him  hi  the  cathedral  of  Meniz/  and  aolennly  crowned  by  the  areh* 
bishop  of  Cologne 

Queen  Matilda  was  in  the  next  year  left  to  keep  court  alone,  in  con- 
fserjuence  of  a  fomiidablu  insurrection  in  Normandy,  m  favour  of  Wil- 
liam Clito,  .«on  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  CJourthose,  which  was  pri- 
vately fomenttd  by  the  earl  of  Flander;?.  King  Henry,  perceiving  that 
all  classes  of  liis  continental  subjects  were  averse  to  the  yoke  of  an 
absent  sovereign,  considered  it  expedient  to  forego  the  society  of  his 
queen  and  their  cluldren,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  while  he  held 
hi*  neparate  state  in  Normandy. 

In  the  year  1112,  we  find  the  king  and  queen*  were  together  at  Win- 
chester, with  their  court,  where  they  personally  assisted  at  the  removal 
of  the  bodies  Alfred  the  Great,  and  bia  queen  Akwithfu  from  the 
ruinoua  ehapri  of  Newmhiaier,  doae  lo  Wmehaater  Chlheml,  to  the 
■li^nifieent  ahbey  of  Hyde/  founded  md  endoired  br  Hauy  and  Ha* 
t3£,  aa  n  mm  aaMde  ahiilie  for  the  rdiea  of  their  illaatrioiiB  progen^ 
iorf--fioni  whom,  be  it  rememberid,  Heniy,  aa  wdA  aa  hk  Sason  qneeni 
was  dearcAded'  in  (he  eighth  genemtion^  through  the  mamafe  of  £la- 
trith,  the  dangfater  of  Anred,  with  an  eari  <tf  Fhuodefay  hia  matenial 
neeetor. 

HevO}  too^  the  bones  of  Bdaraid  the  EUer^  and  hia  qneen,  the  inuno^ 
diate  aneeaton  of  Matilda^  were  at  the  aame  time  tianalated.* 


*  See  \ii9  pree«diDg  Biography,  ami  Dome&day-book. 

'Simeon  of  Durham.  ^Anteologia. 

•  Hrarf  braaOlf  deaaentad  the  plaee  wbeie  npesed  4ba  lemaiiia  of  these 
patriot  sovereigns.  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  barbarous  still, 
cenTert'>'!  the  hotf  £Mke  itm  a  bsidewall, Mid  the  bonea  of  Attred  were  by  foioa 
beads  exhumed.  *Aroh»ologia. 
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Tlie  f(^ll()win^  year  Henry  was  a<:.iin  iii  Noniiitndy,  where  he  entrr*  >[ 
mio  ail  amicable  ircaiv  u  iili  one  <  1  his  moi^i  troublesome  enemies.  Fulk 
earl  of  Anjou,  by  a  niatriiiiuuiai  alliance  between  his  heir^  priiice  Wil« 
hhiix^  and  Alice,  thf  daiiirhter  of  lhal  earl. 

The  educaiioii  of  Matilda's  eldest  daughter  being  considered  as  com- 
pleted in  1114,  the  marriage  was  fully  solemnized  between  her  and  the 
emperor  Ileury  and  they  were  both  crowned  a  second  that^  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  caUiedral  at  Ments.  The  yomig  cmpmi  was  thm 
only  in  her  iwdfth  year.  NotwtllistiiKling  this  great  diapariqr  in  age, 
it  appears  tins  the  yoDthlnl  bride  enjoyed  a  reaoMMible  mre  of  li^ipl* 
iMse  with  her  mature  consofl,  by  whom  she  wae  traaled  with  the 
freaieet  indolteiiee^  while  her  great  beauty  aad  mejeetic  carriage  wea 
ifae  hearts  of  theGmiaB  princesyand  obleiaed  Ibr  hnr  vaboimded  pojm* 
hrity. 

Matilda's  eldest  son.  prince  William,  ^or  the  Atheling,  as  he  was  moit 

generally  styled  by  the  English,)  waSy  m  the  year  1115,  conducted  by 
the  king  his  fiither  with  great  pomp  into  Normandy,  whera  he  waa  pre- 
sented to  the  statee  ae  the  heir  of  the  duchy,  aad  ktlty  waa  awom  to 

him  by  the  barons  and  freemen.  This  prince  was  then  only  twdfe 
years  old.  He  returned  with  his  royal  father  to  England  in  July,  and 
the  following:  year  Hrnry  smrimoncd  that  memorable  parliament  raen- 
tionet!  by  Hoimshed,  as  the  Ui'^i  held  f^ince  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
meet  at  Salishim',  and  there  appointed  the  young  prince  as  his  eurressor. 
William  of  Malmshury  says,  -Kvrry  I'reemau  of  Kiiirlaiul  and  Nnrn»an- 
dy,  of  whatsoever  deirree,  or  to  whatsoever  lord  Ins  vas-^al  service  wa^ 
due,  was  made  to  perfonn  homage,  and  swear  feahy  to  Wiiliam,  son  of 
Vmn  Henry  and  queen  Matilda."  The  Easter  festival  was  kept  ihi^year 
by  ilie  royal  Iknuly  at  Odiliam  Castle,  in  Hampshire. 

Matilda  fussed  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  same  year,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  royal  liusbaud,  al  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban''s.'  They  were  the 
guests  of  abbot  Richard,  who  had  then  brought  to  a  happy  conclusiou 
Hhe  building  of  that  magnificent  &bric.  He  invited  the  queen,  who  was 
one  of  ite  Denefretreeeee,  the  king,  and  the  aithlnshop  of  Ronen,  and 
many  prelalee  aad  nobles,  to  aeeiet  at  the  eonseemdon  of  the  abbey, 
which  took  plaee  Ghrielmae-day,  1 1 16.  The  royal  pair,  with  their  aoili 
of  noUee  ami  Jadiee,  were  lodrnd  in  the  abbey,  and  entertained  from 
December  Mth  to  Jannaiy  6tti.  The  ^oeen,  eanetioned  by  Henry, 
gave,  W  charier,  two  manors  to  St  Albania.  The  existence  of  a  por- 
trait of  queen  Matilda  is  certainly  owing  to  this  visit;  for  in  a  ric^ 
illuminated  volume,  called  the  Golden  Book  of  St.  Albaa'e,  (now  in  the 
British  Moeemn,)  may  still  be  seen  a  miniature  of  the  royal  beneiae- 
tress.'  The  4|neen  is  attired  in  the  royal  menlk  of  eeariel,  lined  with 

'Ncwcome's  Hi^iory  oi*  St.  Alban's,  pp.  52,  93. 

*Cottonian  MSS.  Nero  1).  7.  A  beauuful  and  accurate  copy  fiom  the  ongiiial 
has  been  dmwa  bj  M.  Kaaraef  ■»  ibe  expense  cf  Henry  Howatd,  Siq^  «if 
Corby,  the  dstsewdint  of  ^^*t^«t  and  preteaisd  by  hhn  to  the  ambers  of  thu 

work.  It  correct-,  in  raany  particulars,  the  errors  of  an  cnjrravinp  published  bf 
Sirutf.  Wf>  havr  Ukj  opportunity,  in  tlsi^  Rerontl  edition,  of  describing  MatiUia"» 
portrait,  iiom  mi  exaxxiiaauun  of  the  Goldeu  Book  it«el£    The  Golden  Ikiok  o( 
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Ill 


while  fnr ;  it  rovers  the  knees,  and  i»  very  long.  The  mantle  is  square 
to  tlie  bust.  A  cordon  of  srarlel  and  jrold,  witli  n  ]nrrre  tassel,  [jassen 
throtjffh  two  gold  knobs:  ?;h<^  holds  the  cordon  in  lier  left  hand.  She 
vi  t  ars  a  tight  kirtie  of  dark  blue,  buttoned  down  the  front  with  gold. 
Her  sleeves  fit  close  to  the  arms,  and  are  scarlet  like  the  mantle.  A 
white  veil  is  arranged  in  a  square  form  on  tlie  brow,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  gold  cruwn,  formed  of  three  large  trefoiio,  and  gold  orcillet/es  ap- 
pear beneath  the  veil,  on  each  side  of  the  cheeks.  The  veil  llowb 
oehind  her  dumldm  with  lappets.  Matilda  is  very  fair  in  complexion : 
she  km  a  long  Ihmli  and  elegant  fbnn,  of  tail  proportjom.  She 

Cy9  with  her  nghl  hand  the  efaarter  ahe  gave  the  abbey,  from  which 
kgs  a  wy  large  ltd  eea!,  whereon,  without  donbt^  was  impceeeed  h«r 
effigy  in  grand  relief!  She  sits  on  a  earred  stone  batchy  on  which  is  a 
scsdiet  enahion  lignced  with  gold  leaves.  This  enahion  is  in  the  fofm 
of  a  woolpack,  mit  has  four  tassels  of  gold  and  scarlet  A  piece  of 
ignred  doih  is  hang  at  the  back  of  her  seat.  Thera  an  no  armorial 
bearinga'-^one  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  ^  Queen  Ma* 
lildiB  gave  us  Bell  wick  and  UUebsmy"  ia  the  notatioa  appended  by  the 
■onka  of  St.  Alban'a  to  this  portrait 

About  this  period,  the  stately  new  pelace  at  Woodstock  being  com* 
alstod,  and  the  noble  paik,  reckoned  the  fbest  at  that  time  hi  England, 
having  been  walled  nmnd,  Henry  stocked  it  with  a  curious  menagerie 
of  wud  beasts,  the  first  soological  collection  ever  seen  in  this  coimtry. 
it  Is  described  in  very  quaint  tenns  by  StowOy  who  says,  ^  The  king 
cmved  from  o^er  kings  lions,  leopirds^  lynxes,  and  camels,  and  other 
cniioos  beasts,  of  which  England  bath  none.  Among  others,  there  was 
a  strange  animal  called  a  stryx,  or  porcnpine,  sent  him  by  William  of 
Montpelier;  which  beast,"  says  the  worthy  chronicler,  'Ms,  among  the 
Africans,  counted  as  a  kind  of  lipcluphog,  coverrd  with  pricking  brsstleS| 
which  they  shoot  out  natiuaiiy  on  tlie  dogs  that  pursue  tiiem." 

Unbounded  hospitality  was  one  of  the  social  virtues  of  this  peaceful 


Ft.  All>an"s  ii  a  fort  of  conventtml  album,  in  winch  Wf^re  f»?\tered  tho  port rnir-?  of 
all  ihe  beoel'actors  of  ihe  nbbey,  together  with  an  abstract  of  thf>ir  lonaiions. 
Five  difiereot  artisu,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  may  be  traced  in  tins  coUec* 
lioii.  Soma  of  the  miiiiAtare*  are  exquisitely  deiigned  and  ooloitred,  olfaen  aio 
hatliBNmi  and  pnedto  ia  their  execution ;  some  of  the  portmitt  ax«  tapretented 
hirMfaf  well'filled  purses,  others  displaying  tho  charters,  with  htrge  pendent 
sea!*,  which  tf»ouret!  brcmd  lands  to  church  and  poor.  It  is  trtie,  titai  Mnti Ida's* 
portrmt  wa!«  nut  entered  till  tlio  fourteenth  ceutury,  when  the  book  was  first 
ooaunenced ;  but  the  style  of  dress,  together  with  the  form  of  the  tliroae  on 
wfaiflli  the  i(iMMi  w  eeatedt  piOTe  thet  the  oiiginBl  deiign  was  drawn  in  the 
qneen's  own  ■  \:\y ;  for  the  artists  of  the  middle  Sge^  drew  only  what  ihej  MlW  | 
and  had  the  limner  been  incHnrrl  to  give  r\  ?ijpposititinti«  portniir  i  f  queen  Mn- 
tilda.  he  woulfl  have  designed  \\rr  fifjiirc  clad  in  the  costume  of  F<Kvard  tJio 
Third  s  era,  and  seated  in  the  high-backed  Gothic  chair  of  state  on  which  royal 
penaoi  were  enUinmed  tinoe  the  day*  of  Edwaid  ifae  Firtt,  at  may  be  teen  by 
lefereoea  to  aay  oollaotlHt  of  engfavingi  ftom  lefal  seals ;  instead  of  which, 
Katitdm  is  seen  seated  on  the  primitive  stone  bench  of  Anglo-Saxon  royalty, 
rrpreiflQMd  cat  the  aeaia  of  the  Anglo-Nonaaa  and  aar^  Flaniagnnat  lao- 
Bar:ha. 
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rf  iL^u'  especially  at  this  peculiar  era.  when  tlie  benignant  exarnple  of  the 
guoii  (jueen  had,  for  a  period  of  nearly  seventeen  years,  produced  the 
happiest  e fleet  in  solu  iuiig  the  manners  of  the  haughty  ami  powert'ul 
NoniKiu  hiinilies,  who  were  ai  iliui  linm  liie  niagnates  of  the  laiiJ. 

The  Norman  fiimilies,  at  this  period,  were  beginning  to  practiiw  soM 
of  the  peaceful  pursoiu  of  the  Anglo-Saxoaai  and  laoiee  of  high  nok 
eooeidered  h  no  iBfrinienieiit  on  the  dignity  of  tfaeb  atation  to  atlend  to 
liie  profitable  eoneena  of  iba  potdtry-yaid  and  the  dairy.  The  ooooieaa 
Cooalaooa  of  Cheater,  thoiitgh  the  wi4  of  Hugh  Lnpus,  the  kind's  firal 
eonain,  kept  a  herd  of  kine,  and  made  good  Cheahire  cfaeeaea,  three  ef 
whieh  ahe  preaoned  to  the  arohbisbop  of  Caoterbnry.  Gimldua  Cam- 
brieneia  bean  honourable  teatimony  to  the  excellenae  of  the  prodnee  of 
the  cheeso*abire  in  that  day. 

A  fresh  revolt  in  Normandy*  deprived  Hatibia  of  the  society  of  bet 
hoabend  and  son  in  1117*  The  kii^,  according  to  Eadmer,  retan^  and 
f^pcni  Christmas  with  her,  as  aha  was  at  that  time  in  a  deetiniqg  atata  of 
health leering  prince  WiUiain  with  his  Norman  baronage,  as  n  pladg* 
for  his  return/  His  sojourn  was,  of  necessity,  very  brief.  He  was  eoilH 
pclled,  by  tlie  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Normandy,  to  rtjoin  his  MUtf 
tiiere,  and  Matilda  never  saw  either  lier  husband  or  her  son  again. 

Kesigno<]  nnd  perfect  in  all  the  duties  of  her  liigh  calling,  the  dying 
queen  remaim  dnriii)^  this  trying  season,  in  her  palace  at  VVestininster, 
lonely,  thougli  suiruunded  with  all  ihe  sjiUiidour  of  royalty;  enduring 
with  complacency  and  juitience  the  separation  from  her  beloved  consort 
and  chil<lren,and  affordiog^  to  tlie  kml  hour  of  her  h£e^  a  beautiful  "^tnj^l** 
of  piety  and  self-denial. 

She  expired  uii  ilip  1st  of  3Iav,  1118,*  passionniely  lamented  by  every 
ciiiiss  of  the  people,  lu  whuiu  lier  virtues  and  \vii»dum  had  rendexed  bcr 
inexpressibly  dear. 

Acconling  to  the  most  ancient  chrouiclers,  the  king  her  husband  was 
mnch  afflicted  when  the  intelligence  of  Matilda^s  death  reached  kiin, 
amidst  the  turmoQ  of  battle  and  siege  in  Konnandy.'' 

Piers  of  Langtoft  aDudea  to  the  grief  felt  by  the  royal  widower,  at  tlia 
loaa  of  liis  amiable  consort^  in  terms  of  the  most  homely  aimpUcity 

"Now  is  the  kiug  sorry,  her  death  dmh  him  ^nm"  (grieve). 


Uardinge^s  rhyming  chronicle  prodoces  the  following  quaint 
on  the  death  of  Matilda,  and  the  sorrow  of  king  Henry  Ibr  her  Iom  : — 


*The  following  rexies  from  an  ancient  iVI6.,  quoted  by  CoUiaa,  aiiurd  au  itit^ 
tsttiiig  witnMS  of  this  fine  Tkej  wero  lateribed  by  sir  WUUan  Fita-WiUiaM* 
the  lord  of  BpivMbofongb,  €a  an  aaeiem  mm  wfaa&  was  damolbhod  at  Jtm 
Relbrmation>-^ 

*»  Whoso  is  hungry,  and  lists  well  io  eat, 
Let  him  come  to  Sprotboroogh  to  his  meat, 
And  ibr  a  sight  aiMl  a  dmf 
His  hone  sfaaU  hara  boHi and  bayv 
Aad  no  soa  shall  ask  Umi  *  whan  ha  fsoih  awi^f  ** 
Ordericns  Vitalis.  •  Saxon  Annals. 

«  Knilmer,  p.  118;        Bspia,  TQIL  199.  •  Willmrn  of  Malm»b«f, 

•  baxon  AnnaU.  » Eobert  GloucestMi 
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•The  yp«r  of  Clyrist  a  thousand  wns  fuH  clear, 
One  humlrod  rko  and  t}u»rf\vithjil  ciphlfpn, 
Wlien  ;mcK)  queen  Mantle  wii;<  (icnd  and  laid  on  bier» 
Ai  Westininsicr  buryed,  as  well  was  seen; 
For  heavineM  of  which,  the  king  I  weca, 
To  Nonnandy  thea  went  with  hit  son, 
The  dtdie  WllliKin,  and  there  with  him  did  won.** 

llarilinge  is,  however,  mittaken  in  suppa^iiug  thai  Heniy  was  with  liia 
Mofed  consort  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 

The  wne  chronicler  gives  us  another  stanza  on  the  death  of  Henry« 
is  which  he,  in  yet  more  positive  terms,  speaks  of  the  coojug^  afiection 
whieh  QDited  the  Norman  sovereign  to  his  Saxon  queen : 

**  or  Cbriste's  date  waa  ikete  a  thousand  year, 
One  hundred  alao^  and  nine  and  thirty  mo, 
Buryed  at  Redynge,  as  well  it  doth  appear, 

Tn  the  nliby(>  which  there  he  founded  so, 
Of  raonkes  black,  whenever  thoy  ride  or  go, 
That  pray  for  him  and  queen  Maude  his  wife, 
Who  either  other  loved  withouten  strife." 

Anoihrr  chronicler  says,  Nothing  happened  in  trouble  the  king, 
^re  the  death  of  his  queen  Matilda,  the  very  mirror  of  piety,  humility, 
ami  princely  bounty."' 

The  same  causes  that  had  wiilihcld  thn  king  from  aitending  Matilda 
i  *  her  dying  liiness  prevented  him  from  liDtiouring  her  obsequies  with 
His  pre«mcp.  Maidda  was  buried  on  St.  Philip's  day  in  Westminsler 
aW>fy,  tm  ihc  right  side  of  her  royal  uncle,  Kcluard  the  Confessor* 
Gnat  disputes,  however,  liave  existed  as  to  the  place  of  her  intennciu,^ 
whieh  has  been  contested  with  almost  as  mucli  zeal  as  was  displayed  by 
the  sevett  cities  of  Greece,  in  claiming  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  Homer.  The  m<Hiks  of  Reading  averred  that  their  royal  patroness 
WIS  bmd  in  her  own  stately  abbey  theie,  where  her  illustrious  consort 
WIS  aAerwatds  inteired.  The  ifayniing  ehronielers  insist  that  she  was 
Wted  in  St  PaulV  cathednd,  and  that  her  epitaph  was  placed  in  West* 
uasisr  abbey.  Hiese  are  the  words  of  Piers  of  Langtoft 

At  London,  in  St,  Paul's,  in  tomb  she  is  laid, 
ChtiBt,  then,  of  her  seal  hAve  mereie. 
If  any  one  will  witttn  (know)  of  her  atones 
At  Weatminster  it  la  written  rvodify.^ 

Tint  is  to  say,  so  that  it  may  be  plainly  read. 

Tyrrell  declares  that  she  was  buried  at  Winchester,  but  thai  tablets  to 
W  memorj  were  set  up  in  many  churches^-^an  honour}  whieh  she 
■fabei  with  queen  Elizabeth. 

Tfm  following  passage  from  the  learned  and  frithiul  antiquaiy, 
^eerer,  ^pressly  indicates  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  mortal 
RDMins  of  Ml  til  (la,  the  Good  Queen, ^  repose  nesr  the  relics  of  her 
voval  unde,  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  solemn  temple  founded  by 

■  —  ■  ■  —  ' '    '        '  •  ~— ^ — ^ —  —m 

'Flor'-nce       Worcester.  *  Pennant  s  London.    Kobcrt  of  GlouceMer» 

'Acicordin^  to  Stowe,  her  grave  wa«  in  the  vestry  of  the  abbey. 
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tiuit  bi^i  Saxon  monarch,  and  which  had  been  completed  under  hercawe- 
tul  superintendeDce.  ^  Here  lieih  in  WesUntOftcr  abbey,  wttkont  wof 
tomb,  3Iatilda  or  Msod,  daughter  of  Maleolin  Canniope,  king  of  Sootii 
and  wife  of  HeDiy  f.  of  EDgiand,  who  brought  to  him  chfldm,  Wiltiua, 
Richard,  and  Mary,  who  perished  by  shipwreck,  and  likewise  Haod» 
who  was  wife  to  Heoiy,  the  fifth  emperor.  She  died  the  first  day  of 
Ifoyy  1 1 18.^  ■  She  had  an  excellent  epigram  made  to  her  commends 
tioO}  wheieof  these  foor  verses  only  remaiii : 

M  Prosjpera  oon  laetam  fecere,  nec  aspera  tristem, 
Aipem  rinu  erant,  prospen  terror  erant ; 
Kon  decor  efficit  ftagilem,  DOn  sccptra  superbam. 
Sola  potent  httmilia,  aola  pndica  decent." 

Henry  of  Hunttogdon,  the  chronicler,  no  mean  poet,  was  the  anther 
of  these  Latin  lines.  From  the  nnmerous  ttanstitions  extant  of  this 
beauUfttl  epitaph,  we  sdect  the  following  exquisite  lines,  which  come 
▼eiy  dose  to  the  original,  and  afibid  a  lovely  portrait  of  the  feminne 
giaces  of  this  adauiahle  queen. 

•^Snooeii  ne'er  lat  emhing  in  ^er  eye, 
Kof  ditappoiminciit  canted  the  ikeqneot  ti||h ; 
Beaaty  nor  made  her  vain,  nor  iceptre  proud, 
Nor  titles  taught  in  scorn  the  meaner  crowd  j 
Supreme  humility  was  awful  grace, 
And  her  best  charm  a  bashfulness  of  face." 

Matilda  died  in  the  eiirhti  eiith  year  of  her  marriage,  and  about  the 
forty-first  of  her  age.  H  i  favourite  residcru  (  was  the  royal  palace  of 
the  .SiX')fi  k'mrri^  at  Westminster,  where,  with  occasional  visits  tn  N'ew 
WuKl.st^r,  W'jiichcstrr.  and  ^Vonclsiock,  and  other  plares  in  which  the 
king  her  hii>liand  thoiirrht  pn^per  to  lioitl  im  eauTts,  she  passed  the 
greater  purtion  of  her  wedded  Iifi*. 

Many  curious  remaint  still  exist  of  the  old  palace  in  W^iminstpr, 
where  Matilda  kept  f?tate  as  queen,  and  ended  her  life.  This  venerable 
abode  of  our  early  sovereigns,  was  originally  built  by  Canute,  and,  being 
devastated  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  such  en- 
during solidity,  that  antiquaries  still  point  out  diFerent  portions,  which 
were  indkibilably  llie  work  <i€  the  royal  Saxooi  ind  therefore  must  have 
Ibimed  part  of  the  residenee  of  hie  great  niece.  Part  of  the  old  palace 
of  WestiniDster  is  still  to  be  seeii«  in  the  hnildiiige  near  Cotton«gaident 
and  the  lancet^haped  windows  abont  Old  Palace  Yard  are  declared  to 
appertain  to  it'  Cotton-gaiden  was  the  private  gerden  of  the  andent 
ace,  and  therefore  belonged  especially  to  qneen  Matilda.  It  woold 
idle  to  dwell  on  Westminster  Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  tfaoofh 
the  original  sites  of  both  were  included  in  the  precincts  of  this  palacot 
because  one  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground  by  Richard  Jl.,  and  the  oiher 
by  Henry  III.  Great  devastation  was  made  in  the  ro^  abode  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  queen,  by  the  late  disastrous  conflagration  of  the  Howe 
of  Lords  and  its  adjacent  apartments,  which  ail  belonged  to  it. 
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The  Home  of  Lovde  wm  aa  antiqiie  oblong  room ;  it  was  die  hall 
«l itala  of  MatUda'a  palaee;  il  was  called  ike  white-hall,  bat  widiout 

aiefemce  Co  the  vast  palaee  of  Whitehall,  to  whieh  the  seat  of  Eng- 
foyaltjr  was  tmosfiMied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  As  the  PaiDted 
Chamber,  etUl  eBtin»  is  well  known  to  hate  been  the  bedchamber  of 
fidwaid  the  Coofsesor,  and  lha  apartansm  in  whidi  he  expired,*  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  state  bedchamber  of  his  niece.  A 
csooos  room  in  Cotton  House  was  the  private  oratory  of  the  Confessor, 
and  wss  assuredly  used  by  Matitda  lor  the  saoM  poipoee;  while  at  the 
•oath  end  of  the  Govt  of  Requests  are.  to  be  seen  two  mighty  Saxon 
Mdias,  the  aiynag woik of  wkieh  iadieates  that  its  architecture  is  the 
most  ancient  m  our  country.  This  was  once  a  deserted  state-ehamber* 
of  the  royal  Saxon  paiaoe ;  bni  it  has  been  used  lately  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

There  is  a  statue  of  MatiUla  Jii  iiochesier  cnthcdraL  wliirh  forms  the 
pilaster  to  the  west  door;  that  of  king  Henry,  her  IhisIkuuI,  forms 
another.  The  hair  of  the  queen  depends  over  either  pliouhler,  in  two 
lonir  plaits,  beiow  the  knees.  Her  garmeiiU  are  long  and  ilowing^  and 
sb«  holds  an  open  scroll  of  parchment  in  her  luuu!. 

KinjT  Henry  proved  the  suicenty  of  his  reearil  for  Matilda,  by  con- 
firming all  her  charters  after  her  death.  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the 
Exchequer,  quotee  one  of  that  monarch's  charters,  reciiincr  "  that  he  had 
confirmed  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London  the  giaiu  of  his 
queen  Matilda,  for  the  good  uf  her  soul,  of  26/.,  on  the  farm  of  the  city 
oi  Exeter,  and  commands  his  chief  justiciar  and  the  barons  of  his  ez- 
^equer  to  constrain  the  sheiiQ*  of  Deronshife  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
■id  Ganooe*"* 

Matilda'a  boosebold  was  eluefly  eonposed  of  Saxon  ladies^  if  we  may 
ttiflt  the  endeiiee  of  Chnetian  natnee.  The  nuude  of  honour  were 
famaj  OuBtida,  and  CShristiiia,  pions  ladiss,  and  full  of  alnHMleedS)  like 
Ihcir  royii  mistrosa.  After  the  death  of  the  qoeen,  these  ladies  retired 
la  the  faeraulaie  of  KJlbuniy  near  London,  fdiere  there  was  a  holy  well, 
er  ■edieinai  spring*  This  was  changed  into  a  priory^  in  1 128,  as  the 
deed  aaye*  '^for  the  reception  of  these  three  vi robins  of  God,  sacred 
jhiianle  who  had  helonged  to  the  chamber  of  Mntilda,  the  good  qneen- 
ttMsort  to  Heniy  * 

Histoiy  only  partienlariaee  two  snmsing  ahildrsn  of  Mattkk  of  Saotr 


'Howell. 

'The  appellation  of  G>urt  oi  Requests  has  no  reference  to  modem  legal  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  the  feudal  court  of  tlie  iligli  Steward  of  Englaod*  It  i$  luted 
bjr  the  Hoase  of  Commons  sioce  the  destruction  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  whilo 
ibe  Locds  have  taken  poaMsnon  of  the  Painted  Qiaiiiber. 

*€liarter  Antiq.  N.  n.  16. 

•fhi  it»  sit©  are  a  pnhti<--T>An«<>  nnd  tett-?raTf?r»nsi,  now  called  TCilhnrn  Wellf. 

*TJmii  ori|ginal  deetl,  pre>(  rv.  1  in  ihe  Cottonian  MSS..  Clandius  A.  says  of  these 
maudj  of  iionour — '•  Tres  virgiiies  Deo  sacratas  domicellas,  vide  licit,  camere 
JiaiikUa  bone  regine  Cootortit  ragis  Hentici  pnini"  Tba  turn  damuih  prove* 
^Mir  lank  was  aoble^  as  this  tana  will  be  Men  api^sd  evm  to  ths  dma^tm 
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land  and  Hnnry  I.;  but  Gervase,  the  monk  of  Cantrrbim%  says  she  hacT, 
besides  William  and  the  empress  Mriiilda,  a  ?on  n,inio(i  Hirhard.  lienor 
Boethius  mention*'  n  (buirliler  of  hers,  named  Kuj)iienn;i.  Thr-  SaX'^n 
Chronicle  and  Knhrrt  of  Gloiice^ttrr  hoth  Fpcak  of  her  sectHiti  ?oti 
Rirliard.    Piers  ul  Langloft  says,  l\\<>  \)nnren,  h^r  «:on«,  wore 

boili  111  NoriiKiudy  when  Matilda  diedy"  and  liardioge  saya  she  had  iwo 
sons,  \Vdli:un  and  Richard. 

Prince  \\  ill  am  never  returned  to  England  alter  the  death  of  his  royal 
lauiher.  Dujiiig  ihe  remainder  of  the  year  1118,  lie  wiw  hghiiiig  by 
his  father's  side,  agaiili^l  the  invaduii^  force  of  the  king  of  France,  aad 
the  partisans  of  his  cousin  William  Clito.  On  one  occasion,  when  tlw 
noble  war-horae  aad  itt  rich  capiriioiMi  belonging  to  that  gallant  bat 
imlortaiiate  priacei  having  beeo  abandoned  dving  a  hasty  ieCnat|  wen 
captured,  and  Henry  preeenled  this  prize  to  his  urling  heir,  the  noble 
vouth  generouly  aeni  them  baeky  with  a  eoarteona  metngtf  to  hie  rival 
Lioaman  aad  nameiake*' 

Hia  royal  fiither,  king  Henry,  did  not  diadain  to  inntate  the  nagnani- 
moua  conduct  of  hia  yonthfiii  eon,  after  the  memorable  battle  in  which 
the  standard  of  France  was  taken:  when  the  favourite  chaiger  of  Louis 
le  Gros  fell  into  hia  handa,  he  returned  it  to  the  Fmch  monateh  the 
next  day. 

The  king  of  France,  as  nuerain  of  Nonnandy,  at  the  genera]  pacifi- 
cation, required  of  Henry  the  customary  homage  for  his  feof.  This  the 
victorious  monarch  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  kins:  of 
England  to  ptirform,  and  therefore  deputed  [he  office  lo  [»ri!u  e  Willjani, 
who  was  then  invested  with  the  diiciu ,  and  received  tht  oaih  of  feahy 
fr*>in  the  ntales*  The  prince  solemnlv  espoused  his  bLlrofhed  bnde 
Alice,  Uie  danghier  of  Fulk,  earl  of  Aiijou,  June  1119.  King  Henry 
called  her  Matilda,  out  of  rr^pt  ct,  it  is  ^aid,  for  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  but  more  probably  Irom  a  tender  rejiard  for  his  dn  eased  con- 
sort, Matilda  of  b(  uihmd,  the  love  of  his  youih,  and  die  muUitr  of  hw 
f  liiidren.  The  niarriaire  was  cch  Ifiated  at  Lisicux,^  in  the  county  c4 
Burgu!idy ;  aad  ihe  pniic  t'  rcmaiut^d  la  JSormandy  with  his  youug  bnde, 
attended  by  all  tlie  youdiful  nobility  of  England  and  the  duchy,  passii^ 
the  time  gaily  with  feasU  and  pageants,  tiU  the  35th  of  Noveinbcr,  in 
the  year  1120;  when  king  Heniy  (who  had  been  nearly  two  yean 
abaant  from  hia  kingdoin)  raidneted  prince  WOliain,  with  haa  rerittne,lo 
Barfleur,*  for  the  porpoee  of  embarking  for  England.  The  king  and  hia 
train  set  mil  the  aame  night,  leavii^  the  prince  to  follow  in  anoSMr  aliipL 

Fita-Stephen,  the  captain  of  the  Bkmd^  JVcf  (the  fineat  veeeel  in  the 
Koiman  navy^  demanded  the  honour  of  conveying  the  heir  of  En^bnd 
home;  because  his  father  had  eommanded  the  Mora,  the  ship  which 
brought  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ahores  of  England.  Uia  petitien 
was  granted ;  and  the  prince,  with  hia  gay  aad  apleodid  company,  eoteied 
the  &uil  bark  with  light  bearta,and  commenced  their  voyage  with  mirth 
and  mmatiei^.  The  prinoe  uieantionily  ordered  three  eaaka  of  wine  la 

*HoIiushed.  •Onlericus  ViTriH«.  TyixelL 

'  Soxoa  Aimais.  ^Onlericiu  ViUitus. 
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be  given  to  the  ^liip^s  crew;  and  the  sailors  were,  in  roiisrrjnpnre,  for 
tfie  uirxi  p^r^  intoxicated,  when  they  sailed,  about  the  close  of  dav. 

Fniice  W  ilii  ini,  whn  was  desiroiis  of  overtaking  the  rest  of  t!ie  lieet, 
pre*«ed  Fiiz-Stt^'pht  n  u»  crowd  his  sails,  and  put  out  his  sweeps.  Fitz- 
Siephen,  having^  named  the  white  ship  as  the  swiflest  vessel  in  the  world, 
to  make  ^ood  his  boast,  and  oblige  his  ro\n\  passenirer,  caused  his  men 
to  stretch  uiih  all  iheir  iiii^ht  to  the  oars,  and  did  everything  to  accele- 
rate the  speed  of  his  light  bark.  While  the  BlancJte  JVcf  was  rushin? 
through  the  water  with  the  most  dangerous  velocity,  she  suddenly  struck 
ofi  a  rock  called  the  CaU§^m  whh  such  impetuosity,  that  she  started 
•evenl^ankS)  and  began  to  sink.  AU  ma  instant  horror,  and  confii- 
noD.  The  boat  wu,  nowever,  let  down;  and  tiw  yoimg  heir  of  Eng- 
land, with  sevml  of  hit  youthful  companions,  got  into  it,  and  having 
ckued  the  ship,  might  hav«  reaehed  the  Norman  riioie  in  safety;  but 
the  cries  of  his  iUegitimate  sister,  Matilda  countess  of  Percfae,  who  dis- 
tmelly  called  on  him,  hy  name,  for  succour,  occasioniDg  a  tendbr  impulse 
of  compeesion,  he  commanded  the  boat  back,  to  take  her  in.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  moment  it  neared  the  ship,  such  numbers  sprang  into  it,  that 
k  Bf^tantly  sank  with  its  pmeions  freight,  and  all  on  board  perished;  and 
of  the  three  hundred  persons  who  embarked  in  the  white  ship,  but  one 
•ool  escaped  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.  This  person  was  a  poor  butcher  of 
Rooen,  named  Berthould,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was 
the  next  morning  rescued  by  some  fishermen.  Fitz-Stephen,  the  master 
of  the  luckless  white  ship,  wa?^  a  Ptronir  mariner,  and  stoutly  supported 
him?clf  f  >r  snmr  liours  in  ijie  water,  till  he  saw  Berthould  on  the  mast, 
and  calliniz  tn  limi,  u^ked  if  the  boat  with  the  heir  of  England  had 
i,iit  when  liie  butcher,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  rata«tro- 
pfi*f,  refjlied.  "  that  ail  were  drowne<l  and  dead,"  the  stron?  miirTs  force 
failed  huu ;  lie  ceased  to  battle  wuh  the  waves,  and  gank  to  rise  no 
more.* 

The  rpport  of  this  disaster  reached  Engknd  the  next  day.  Theobald 
of  Blois,  the  king's  nephew,  was  the  first  who  heard  it;  but  he  dared 
not  mform  his  uncle  of  the  calamity  which  had  rendered  his  house  deso- 
late l^ides  the  heir-apparent  of  England,  prince  Wflliam,  the  Suon 
chronicler  says,  there  was  anolfaef  son  of  Henry  and  MatiMa,  named 
Rkhard,  and  abo  Richard,  a  natural  son  of  the  king  ;  Matilda,  his  natn* 
nl  daaghter,  coontsse  of  Perehe;  Richard  esrl  of  Giester,  his  cousm, 
with  lus  bnde,  the  young  kdy  Lucy  of  Blois,  daughter  of  Hsory^ 
sister  Adeb,  and  the  flower  of  the  juvenile  nobility,  who  are  mentiotted 
by  the  Suon  chronicler  as  a  multitude  of  ^  incomparable  folk.'' 

King  Henry  had  reached  England  with  his  fieet  in  safety,  and  for  three 
days  was  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most  agontaing  suspense 
mm!  uncertainty  respecting  the  fate  of  his  children.  No  one  choosing 
to  become  the  hmrer  of  such  eril  tidings,  at  length  Theobald  de  Blois, 
fw^Akttg  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  instructed  a  favourite  little  page 
to  communicate  the  mournful  news  to  the  bereaved  father;  and  the 
duldf  entering  the  royal  presence  with  a  sorrowful  step,  knrlt  down  at 
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Henry's  feet,  and  told  him  that  the  prince  and  all  on  board  the  wlule 
ship  were  lost.  The  great  Henry  \\  :is  so  ihuiideifcirurk  with  this  dread 
ful  news,  that  he  siai^fered  and  sank  upon  the  floor  m  a  deep  swoan,  in 
which  state  he  remained  fur  many  hours.  When  he  recovered,  he  broke 
into  the  bitterest  lamentations,  magnifying  at  the  same  time  the  great 
qnalitiet  of  hit  heir  and  die  Ion  he  had  ammed  j  and  the  ehronicieni 
■il  egiee  that  be  waa  oerer  i^gam  aeeii  to  amUe. 

It  k  Henry  of  Huntingdoo  trho  exulta  ao  uidiarhiihly  over  the  tataa 
trophe  of  the  white  ah^  hi  the  fottowing  burqt  of  poetiit  eloquence: — 

•*  The  ptond  youth ;  he  thoi^t  of  hia  fatiiye  leigii,  when  he  aaid  he 
woM  yoke  the  SazOM  like  oae*.  Bat  God  aaid,  *  It  ahali  not  be^  tho« 
impioaa  oiWi  it  afadi  not  he and  ao  it  has  come  to  pass ;  that  brow 
haa  worn  no  crown  of  gold,  but  has  been  dashed  against  the  roeks  of 
the  ocean.  It  was  God  himself  who  would  not  thai  the  eon  of  the 
Korman  ahould  again  see  England." 

Brompton  alao  apaaks  unfavourably  of  thia  nnfortonate  young  prince ; 
bnt  it  should  be  remembered  that  England  was  a  divided  nation  at  that 
period,  and  that  the  Saxon  chroniclers  wrote  in  the  very  gall  of  bitter^ 
lies-?  against  those  who?n  the  Norman  historians  rommended.  Irnplirit 
cretleiice  if?  not  to  bo  iriven  to  thr  assertion*?  of  cither.    It  is  onlv  by 

renciiiicr  both,  and  carduUy  weighing  and  coiiatmg  SBLCtB^  that  the  truth  ia 

to  be  t  li(  itod. 

In  the  last  act  of  his  life,  William  Atheliiiif  inanifested  a  spirit  so 
noble,  so  tenderly  comj)4i5sioaaic.,  and  iorgeirul  of  selfish  considerations, 
that  \vc  can  only  say  it  was  wortiiy  of  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  good 
queen. 

The  young  wife  of  prince  William  was  loft  a  widow  at  the  early 
of  twelve  years,    bhe  was  not  among  the  devoted  coin|>aiiy  who  sailed 
in  the  wlate  ahip.*   Henry  I.  was  much  attached  to  her,  but  she  re- 
tnmed  to  her  fiither,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  and  remaining  cooatant  to 
oiemoiy  of  her  pineehr  cooacil,  alui  waa  teUed  a  nun  at  Fonfceniiid. 
The  body  of  pnnee  WiUiani  waa  nefer  found. 

<)peeB  IfotOda'a  only  anrtimg  child,  the  empieaa  Matilda,  thv 
beenie  king  Henry^a  hebeaa  pieaumptive.  She  waa  the  first  female  who 
chmaed  the  royal  oilce  in  Eatttond  The  erenti  cf  her  life  aae  ao 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  two  snoceedittg  qneena,  Ad^icia, 
and  Matilda  of  Boulogne^  her  contemporaries,  that  to  aroid  the  tadiam 
of  repetition,  and  also  to  preaenre  the  chronological  atraaas  of  hialofy 
in  unbroken  unity,  which  is  an  important  object,  we  moat  refer  onr 
readers  to  the  lives  and  Times  of  thoae  queens,  ibr  the  peraonal  laatoiy 
of  this  princess,  from  whom  her  preaent  mafeaty  4|neeB  Vidoiia  deofca 
her  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 


^  ^he  was  with  king  tieaxy  in  his  ship. 
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60RNAMBD  TH£  FAIR  MAID  01*  BRABANT? 
8£C0ND  QUEGN  OF  HEKRT  I. 


AdtEck^t  beanlf-^inperial  deieent  IWmh  ChgrlWBtgne  flitndafA  tmlmUtored 

by  Adelid^'Preserved  at  Liege — Adelicia  soil|^t  in  marriafA  bf  Hoiiiy 

Richljr  dowered — Embarks  for  England  with  Henry — King  and  queen  pariah* 
toners  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury — Violence  of  nrchbishop— He  crowns  Adeli- 
cia— Euiopea  on  her  beauty — Her  prudence— Encouragement  of  literature — 
Eoiprc^  Matilda— Adelicia  childless — Empress  Matilda  kept  in  Adelicia's 
ekaaiber— DUfeak  poiition  ^iba  qneen-^riandahfp  with  h«v  ttep^aughte^ 
St:coud  marriage  of  the  aroptmt  AdcKcia's  cor>jugal  TiMlW^-^i^lda  roturna 
'  i  Ti  — Remains  with  the  queen — Bir'h  nf  prinrr*  H*»nry — Death  of  king 

Heury — Acielieia  rr «|iect  for  his  memory — Irier  troubadour  writes  king  Henry's 
Uf©— Her  second  marnage — William  Albiui — Her  dowry — Palace— Receives 
attpvwi  Bittfldft^-Menaga  to  king  Stephen— Goi^ogal  bappineu  of  Adelicia— 
Bar  ehiklraa-*4%arltabl«  foundations  at  Arundel— ^Hcr  younger  brother  abbot 
of  AflUgham— Adelicia  retires  to  Affligham  nimnery,  in  Flanders — Dies  there 
— R^ort!  of  hor  daatb  Bttriad  Hei  vmm  bf  Albim— Adelioia  anoaetor  of 
two  of  our  t^eens. 

This  priacteae,  to  wliom  coatemporary  chronidats  We 
€f  •^tha  ftir  iMid  of  Bmbant,"  is  one  of  the  moet  obeewe  cfaamotere  ia 
ike  illeetriotte  cetelo|^  of  English  aueeoe*  TnuBlto%  and  her  bend- 
Mid  Poetrff  hate)  however,  spoken  bright  Uunge  of  bar;  and  the  anr- 
viiin;  historical  reeords  of  her  life,  though  brief)  are  all  of  a  oatuva 
HadiQg  to  eonflnn  the  good  report  which  the  veraea  of  the  Provaofda 
hife  preeerred  of  her  virtues  and  aeeompliabments. 

Descended,  through  both  her  parents,  from  the  imperial  Carlovingian 
fiae^'  Adelicia  boasted  the  most  illustrious  blood  in  Chriatendom.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey  of  Loavaiae,  duke  of  Brabant  and 
Lotheir  (or  Lower  Lorraine),  and  Ida,  countess  of  Namur*   tier  ibthert 

the  greatrgrandaon  of  Charles,  brother  to  Lothaire  of  France,  was  tha 
lawful  representative  of  Charlemagne.  The  male  posterity  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  having  been  cut  off  by  Hugh  Capet,  the  rights  of  his  house 
befame  vested  in  the  desreiKkms  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Gerbcr^.* 
LiinJ)erT,  the  son  of  Gerberg^a,  by  lit  r  ni  vrria^e  with  KoHrrt  of  l.oiivaine, 
was  the  hitfier  of  G^xlfrey.  Eriuengarde,  ihe  second  daiiiiht*  r  ol  Clmrles, 
married  Albert,  ihc  tlurd  count  of  Namur;  and  their  sdle  <  It  lighter  and 
heir^'^s,  Ida,  (the  mother  of  Atiein  m,)  became  the  %vite  oi  her  cousin, 
Gtniifey  of  Louvaine,  sumamed  liarbatus,  or  the  Bearded,  because  he 
had  made  a  vuw  never  to  slmve  his  beard  Uil  he  iiad  recovered  Lower 

'Hbtraid  Memoriala. 

'Betham's  Omttloaieal  Tables.  BoDkaat^a  Ttopbiea  er  BnAmt  Howanl*a 
Mamomla  of  tba  UoWMd  Fanilf.  *lbid. 
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Uorrainc,  the  patrimony  of  hi$  ancestors.  In  this  he  succeeded  in  fkt 
year  )  107,  after  which  he  triumphantly  displayed  a  smooth  chio,  in 
token  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  oblii^alion,  and  finally  obtained  fiom  his 
subjects  and  contemporaries  the  more  honourable  appellation  of  Godfrey 
the  Great.'  The  dominions  of  this  prince  were  somewhat  mf>rp  extensive 
than  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  were  governed  by  him  wok 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  ability. 

From  \h]9  illustrious  imeage  Adelicia  appears  to  have  inherited  lae 
fMsniiLH tithed  beautv  and  fine  talents  for  whicli  the  Lorraine  branch  of 
ihf  li(iu-e  of  Charb  iiiagne  has  ever  been  celebrated.  She  vva>  al--^ 
rr iimrkable  for  her  proficiency  in  feminine  acquirements.  A  siandarr] 
which  she  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  for  her  father,  during  the  arduous 
contesit  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  recovery  of  his  pairiiuony,  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  the  exqubite  taste  and  skill  displayed 
by  the  royal  Adelicia  in  the  design  and  execttlion  of  her  patiiotic  achieve- 
ment/ lliie  standard  vaennfomnatdy  caimired  at  a  battfo  near  the 
of  DuTMy  in  the  year  1129,  by  the  bishop  of  Liege  and  the  earl  of  lin^ 
bourg,  the  old  competitor  of  Cfodfrey  for  Lower  Lonaine,  placed  by  thcB, 
as  a  memoiial  of  their  triomph,  in  the  great  chorch  of  St.  Lambert,  at 
Liege,  and  was  for  centuries  carried  in  procession,  on  Rogation  dayst 
through  the  streets  of  that  city.  The  cbiucb  of  Su  Lambert  was  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revolution ;  yet  the  learned  editor  of  the  Hownd 
Memorials  fondly  indulges  in  the  hope  that  this  interesting  relic  of  his 
ro3ral  ancestress's  feminine  skill  and  patriotic  feelings  may  be  still  in  ex-* 
istence,  and  destined,  perhaps,  hereafter  to  be  brought  to  light,  like  the 
long-forgotten  Bayenx  tapestr}'.  The  plain,  where  this  memoraUe  tro|rfqr 
was  taken,  is  still  called  the  field  of  tlie  Standard.' 

The  fnmf^  nf  tlie  fair  maid  of  Brabant's  charms  nnd  accomplishments, 
sail],  iiifliirt  d  the  contidential  advisers  of  iieiii  v  I,  of  England  lo 
recorniii'^inl  tiit  ir  norrow^tricken  lord  tn  wed  her,  in  hopes  of  dissijmting 
that  corroding-  melancholy  which,  '^iiu  c  trie  loss  of  his  children  in  the 
fatal  white  ship,  had  become  CMH-iuuiiorial  to  him.  The  temper  of  this 
monarch  had,  in  fact,  grown  so  irai»cibie,  that  his  greatest  nobles  feareti 
to  enter  his  presence,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  his  causeless  transports  of 
rage,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  the  most  uakingly  ietms  of  Mto- 
peration  to  all  who  approached  him  '*  which  made  his  peers  the  more 
earnest  in  their  counsels  for  him  to  take  a  second  wife.  Adelicia  of 
Lonraine  was  the  objeet  of  bis  choke.  Henry's  ostensibit  motive  in 
eontmctin^  this  marriage  was  the  hope  of  male  posterity,  to  inherit  ih€ 
united  realms  of  England  and  Nofmandy.  He  bad  been  a  widower  two 
rears,  when  he  entrnd  mto  a  treaty  with  Godfrey  of  Lonraine  foe  the 
nand  of  his  beautiful  daughter. 

Robert  of  Gloucester^  when  recording  the  &ct  in  his  rh} ming  chn^ 
niele^says, 

He  knew  no  woman  «o  fair  at  dis 
Was  aaea  oa  middle  earth.** 

*  Bucknef  ■  Trophies.   Howud  Msntoijals. 

*  Memoiis  of  tha  Howard  WwmOf.  Baokiiet*s  IVophies  of  Btabatt. 
•Brotsbolme.  *8peed.  Bapin. 
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The  name  of  this?  princess  has  been  variously  written  hv  tlip  t  lironiclers 
U  Jjiglantl,  rvorniandv,  Germany,  and  Brnhant,  as  Adeliza,  Alicia,  Ade- 
Itidf,  Alpvda  or  A<!(Hi(  ue^  which  nunuis  moai  noble,  iu  the  SaxoQ 
Chroiucle  s)if  is  cailtd  /Kllielice,  or  Alice. 

Mr.  Ilouard  of  Coibv  Casilf,  the  imniedialc  descendant  ot  tliis  queen, 
la  tm  »*Mcuionai!*  of  the  liuwaid  Family,'"  calls  her  Adelicia  for  the 
bc^i  of  reasons — ^her  name  in  so  Nvriuen  in  an  original  charter  of  the 
3l8l  of  Henry  I.,  coalirniini/  htr  giant  of  lands  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Kospital  of  lepers  at  Fugglestone,  near  Wilton,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles; 
Mch  deed,  with  part  of  the  seal  appendant,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
«oiMfiiioD  chest  at  Wilton. 

The  ftimngtl  tnd  WaUoon  poeti,  of  whom  this  queen  was  a  muni- 
fcmtnitroDeta»  aiyle  her  }a  Belle^  Adelais,  and  Aliae,  varying  the 
;7lU>Hi  aeeordinc  to  ihe  atraeluie  of  the  venea  whieh  they  compoeeil 
ai  W  hoooo^^  Beence  always  allowed  to  poetioal  writeia;  therefore, 
ihynea  of  the  troabadowa  oiufht  not  to  be  regarded  aa  the  alij^teat 
lalhori^  hi  aeltUng  the  pomt.  Modem  hiatorians  generally  speak  of 
^  miaceM  by  her  Lataniaed  name  of  Adeliaa,  but  her  learned  de- 
ffendant's  veraioii  of  her  name  ia  that  whieh  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
W  bii^grqiher. 

Tbeie  ia  no  anthentie  record  of  the  date  of  Adelicla^s  birth.  Mr. 
Hovifd  snpfXMea  she  was  about  eighteen  yean  old  at  the  period  of  her 
nnrria^e  with  Henry  L,  and  it  is  certain  that  ahe  waa  in  the  bloom  of 
ber  beauty  at  the  time  he  sought  her  hand. 

In  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  charms  of  Adelicia  were 
Wd,  did  Henry  fix  her  dower,  which  was  so  munificent  that  the  duke 
oi  Louvaine,  her  father,  scrupled  not  to  consign  her  to  her  alliaoced 
l«d,  a.«  soon  as  tlie  contim  t  of  marriage  was  si^ed. 

This  cerenujny  took  place  on  thf  ITtth  of  April.  1 120,  hut  the  nuptials 
y>trt  not  celebrated  till  some  moiniis  atu  r  this  period.  King  Henry,  iu 
person,  conducted  his  beiroiiied  brule  lu  England,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
M^r.^  Tliev  landed  about  .Michaelmas,  and,  according  to  Home  histo- 
rians, the  nnal  pair  were  married  at  Ely,  soon  after  their  arnval,  but  if 
*o,  ii  must  have  been  a  private  arrangcmeni,  lor  the  nuptials  were  pub- 
hdv  solemiiiztii  at  Windsor,  on  the  24th  of  Jaiiuarv,  1121  :^  havini{ 
fctttJ  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  singular  dispute  between  the  arch- 
iaiibop  of  Canterbury  and  ilie  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  established  a 
point  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  a  history,  embracing,  iu  a  peculiar 
maau,  the  nabita  and  euatooia  of  royalty. 

Hogt^r  le  Poeri  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  notable  preacher  of  short 
ffmaoBy  daimed  the  right  to  marry  the  ro)  ul  jxiir,  because  the  fortresa 
of  Windsor  was  within  hia  diocese.  This  right  was  disputed  by  the 
ifBd  Ralph,  aichbishop  of  Osnterbutyi  who  waa  a  great  atickler  for  the 
piWQgaiivea  of  hia  office;  and  an  ecclesiastical  council  waa  called,  in 

*Tlirouph  lh«  courle*y  of  his  gmro  tlic  «hil:f»  of  iSnrlolk,  I  have  hoen  liivoureii 
vkb  acupy  of  this  inestimable  volume,  wiiicij,  u  i»  priotod  lur  pfivaie  use, 
» ifpeaiaibto  to  the  pablio,  but  is  tnosi  impoilMU  as  a  book  of  teferenoa  to  the 
^  nitti  of  rojml  and  DoUe  biographies. 

'Hmry  of  HttnthmAoo.   Wliiw  £muisi.  'SadoMr. 
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uhich  it  was  deculrd,  that  wherever  the  king  and  queen  might  be  within 
the  realm  of  Engl  tmi,  [hpy  were  the  fwirishioners  of  ihe  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Accurdiii^ly,  the  ceremony  was  triumphaiilly  performed 
by  ilie  venerable  primate,  though  bowed  down  by  so  many  mfinniue^ 
that  he  appeared  like  one  tottering  on  the  ierg9  of  the  gniTe. 

This  aflorded  Henry  fto  ezeiiae  for  demitmg  Ibe  honoor  of  erownbg 
him  and  his  &ir  vounff  bride  on  the  following  day^  ci  Weatmiaslery  lo 
his  favouriie  prelate,  Itoger  le  Poer.)  the  bifhop  of  SdiilMiry,  abm 
named,  to  console  him  for  his  disappointment  wik  icgvrd  to  Ibe  hjmy 
neal  office.  But  the  archbishop  was  not  thoa  to  be  pni  off  The  rig^ 
of  crowning  the  king  and  queen  he  considered  ft  atiU  more  imyr/itani 
branch  of  his  arehiepiscopal  prerogatives  than  that  of  marrying  them, 
andf  malgrd  his  age  and  paralysis,  he  hastened  to  the  abbey,  where  the 
ceremonial  had  commenced  at  an  unusually  early  bm»  Roger  le  Foer 
having,  according  to  his  old  custom,  made  unprecedented  expedition  is 
the  performance  of  his  office,  had  already  placed  the  royal  diadem  on 
the  monareh's  brow,  when  archbishop  Ralph  sternly  approached  the 
royal  chair,  and  asked  Henry,    Who  had  put  the  crown  on  his  head 

The  kinij  evasiTcly  replied,  "  If  the  ceremony  had  not  been  properly 
perlbrmetl,  it  could  be  flmie  agtiin.''  On  w  hich,  as  some  chroniclers 
assert,  the  choleric  old  primate  gave  thf^  khvr  suc  h  a  smart  I^low  r,-iih 
his  crosier,  that  he  smote  the  crown  (nnn  his  head  ;^  but  Eaiimer  uays, 
he  only  raised  il  np  by  the  strap  which  passed  under  the  chin,  nn<!  «o 
turned  it  oil  liis  head,  lie  then  proceeded  to  replace  il  uiili  all  due 
form,  and  afterwards  crowned  the  fair  youn^  queen.  Tins  most  extim- 
onliiiary  coronation  look  place  on  Sunday,  January  3Uih.  1121. 

The  beauty  of  the  royal  bride,  whom  Piers  of  Laugtoit  calls 

Th«  Alay  wiiboutea  vice,'' 

made  n  giett  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people^  which  ibe  sweel* 
ness  of  her  manners,  her  pnidence«  and  mild  virUies,  strengthened  in  no 

slight  degree.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  hridal  coronation  thai 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  chronicler,  addressed  to  Adrliria  thooa  cdo> 
hiated  Latin  maesi  of  which  Gamden  has  given  us  the  ibilowing  man* 
lation:^ 

«When  Adelisa**  name  sfaoald  gzabe  mj  woag, 
A  sodden  wonder  stops  die  muse's  tongae; 

Your  crown  and  jowel?.  when  compared  to  ^oti, 
Uow  poor  your  crown,  how  pale  your  jewels  show! 

*£admer.    Speed.  'Speed. 
*<*AiMderam  regina,  toof  Adelixa,  deoores» 

Ipsa  referrc  parans  musa  stuporc  rc^lt. 

Quid  diadorna  tihi  pulcherrinia?    Quid  tibi  gWlBltf 

PttUet  gemma  tibi,  noc  diadeina  nitct. 

De  me  tibi  cultus,  cultiim  uatura  roiiiisirai: 

Hon  eaomari  fbnoa  beats  potest^ 

OroameiilB  eava,  nee  qiiieqiiam  lamfaiis  iade 

Accipis;  flla  micant  luraine  clara  tuo; 

N'>n  piuiuit  niodjras  dc  magnis  <ljroro  Intides, 

Nec  pudeat  Douunum,  te  precor,  e6»e  meaas." 
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Take  oil  your  robes,  your  rich  atiire  lemovp ; 
Such  pomps  may  \oa,d  you,  but  can  ne'er  lui^ruvej 
In  Tain  your  costly  cnmuneDts  are  worn, 
You  they  ob»3ure,  while  others  they  adorn. 
Ah'  \v}\nt  new  lustres  can  these  triflr?  fjivc. 
Which  atl  their  beauty  from  your  charraa  receiTe} 
Thus  I  ytmr  lofty  praise,  your  vast  renown, 
In  lowly  YevM  am  not  aaliamed  to  have  dunm, 
Oh,  be  yon  not  ashamed  my  serviees  lo  own!" 

The  wisdom  of  this  lovely  girl-queen  early  manifested  itself  in  the 
|;raeelii]  manner  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  conlbrm  herself  to  the 
nates  of  her  royal  lord,  in  the  encoaragement  of  the  polished  arte,  and 
tbc  ]MUfOBage  of  iitemiiio.  Italy's  lort  for  animals  had  induced  him 
to  mtie  aa  extsnsm  meoagerie  at  Woodstock,  as  we  hm  seen,  dorinc 
tbe  lift  of  bis  ftrst  queen,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  who  was  probably  weu 
asqaaiatad  witii  QHml  MMoiy.  The  yonthfnl  AdeUeia  evidently  knew 
aeihing  of  loology  pievioafliy  to  her  narriage  with  Hewy  Beauclerc; 
Ism,  like  a  good  wiilb,ki  order  to  adapt  herMlf  to  his  pnrsttits, she  turned 
her  attenlioB  lo  that  study ;  for  we  find  Philippe  de  Thuan  wrote  a  work 
on  the  nature  of  animals  for  her  special  instmetion.  The  poetical  natu- 
iilist  did  not  (biget  to  allude  to  the  peiaonsl  ehaivs  of  his  royal 
pmoiesa  in  his  eomieiwlike  dedieatioii. 

•*  Philippe  de  Tbnan,  en  fkaoeelse  mison, 
Ad  estrait  bettaiTe  im  liTre  de  framtrndre^ 

Poor  lour  d  ime  feme  ki  mult  est  bellei 

AHx  est  nameo,  reine  est  roniTT^f^, 

Reine  est  d  Engleterre,  mi  arne  nail  ja  guare/' 

•  Philippp  de  Thuan,  in  plain  French, 
Has  written  an  elementary  book  of  Rnitnnls, 
For  the  praise  and  instruction  of  a  good  and  beauteous  woman, 
Vfho  is  the  eiowned  queen  of  England,  and  named  AUx." 

One  of  the  most  approved  historians  of  her  day,  the  author  of  the 
Waltbam  Abbey  Manuscripte,'  states  of  himself,  that  he  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  Waltham  Abbey,  through  the  patronage  of  qaeen  Adelicia. 
This  chronicler  is  the  same  person  who  has  so  eloquently  described  the 
dismal  search  made  for  Harold's  body,  after  the  battle  of  Haslinirs. 

Adelieia  wa"?  dpprivrd  of  tlip  society  of  her  royal  husband  a  few 
M-r»  k*?  alu  r  their  marriutre,  in  consequonce  of  a  formi(!al3lc  inbrnik  of 
Uie  Welsh,  who  had  entered  Cheshire,  and  committed  great  nivages. 
Henry  went  in  person  to  tlu'  defence  of  his  border  counties,  and  having 
defeated  the  inva  lf  ts.  piii  sued  ihem  far  into  the  country. 

During  this  campaign  ids  life  was  in  some  peril,  while  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  in  a  narrow  defile  amonsr  the  mountains, 
where  he  fell  into  an  aml)U«h,  aiitl  ul  the  same  tune  an  arrow,  which 
was  aimed  at  him  from  the  heights  above,  struck  him  on  the  brea.^i,  but 
rebounded  from  his  armour  of  proof.  Henry,  who  probably  did  not 
give  his  Cambrisii  foes  eredit  for  thai  skill  m  archery  for  which  his 

^SseCotionianMSS.  JnUBilX&  Ssenote,  p.  da 
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Norniaii  foUowors  were  famed,  intimated  his  susipicions  of  trearJierv 
anioiijr  his  own  people,  by  exclaiming,  "By  our  Lord's  death,  it  was  no 
Welsli  hand  that  shot  that  arrow!"* 

This  narrow  escape,  or,  perliaps,  a  wish  of  returning  to  Adtlicia  at 
Westminster,  induced  the  kinar  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  \Vel«<h.  A 
very  brief  season  of  domestic  intercourse  was,  however,  petiijiuetl  to 
the  royal  pair.  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  having  espoused  his  younger 
daughter,  Sybil,  to  William  Clito,  the  earis  of  Mdlent  and  Montfort,  with 
a  eonsidenble  party  of  the  barooan^  of  Nonnaiidy,  openly  dedared 
themielves  ia  fmm  of  that  prioce^  the  heir  of  their  kwml  dokei  Robm 
Coorthoee. 

Heniy  I.  was  keeping  the  Eaiter  feetival,  with  hie  beaataiiil  yoo^g 
qoeeny  at  Winchester,  when  the  news  that  Fnik  of  Anjou  had  joined  due 
formidable  confederacy  reached  him.  He  sailed  for  Normandy  in  April 
1123;  and  Adelicia  was  left,  as  her  predecessor,  fifalilda  of  Sootlandi 
had  oflen  been  before  her,  to  hold  her  lonely  conrta  during  the  pro* 
tiacted  absence  of  her  royal  consort,  and  to  exert  heiaeif  k!t  Ihe  pre* 
eervation  of  the  internal  peace  of  England,  while  war  or  atate  pcdicy 
detained  the  king  in  Normandy. 

Adelicm,  following  the  example  of  her  popular  predecessor  Matilda, 
^  the  good  queen,"  in  all  that  was  deserving  of  imitation,  conducted  hei^ 
self  in  a  manner  calrnlated  to  win  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation; 
iisin?  hpT  qtieenly  inlluence  for  thf  establishment  of  L^n«>d  order,  reli- 
gion, rerineaicnt,  and  t^K^  t  nrouraaement  of  leaniini:  and  the  art*. 
The  king  was  absent  from  England  three  years  and  a  half,  before  the 
expiration  of  which  time  Adelicia  joined  him  in  Normandy.  Henrv  iiad 
defeated  his  enemies  ai  the  battle  of  Terroudc,  near  Rouen,  and  t-ikcn  a 
merciless  vengeance  on  the  revolted  vassals  of  Normandy,  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands.  His  treatment  of  the  luckless 
troubadour  kniL^lit,  Luke  de  Barr6,*  thouj^h  tlie  circumstance^  are  almost 
too  dreadful  lor  repetition,  bears  too  strongly  on  ihe  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  twelfth  century  to  be  omitted.  Luke  dc  Uarre  liad,  acc(ud- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  been  on  terms  of  the  greaie*; 
finiiliarity  with  Henry  Beanderc  in  the  days  of  tfaeur  youth,  but,  from 
aome  cause,  had  joined  the  rerolt  of  the  cm  of  Mellent  in  the  late  ia- 
aurreetion ;  and  the  said  eail|  and  all  the  confederate  peers  allied  against 
lieniy'e  govemoient  in  Normandy,  had  been  wondenully  comforted  and 
cncouiifBd  hy  the  stroentes,  or  wa^«ong8y  of  Luke. 

These  aoqga  were  provokingly  satirical ;  and,  being  personally  level- 
led  against  Heniy,  contained,  we  should  suppose,  some  passages,  which 
involved  a  betrayal  of  confidience ;  for  Henry  was  so  bitterly  incensed* 
that  when  the  luckless  poet  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  TemNide« 
he  barbarously  condemned  his  (bnner  friend  to  lose  his  eyea  on  a  sca^ 
fold,  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  This  sentence  was  greatly 
lamented  by  the  court;  for  Luke  de  Barre  was  not  only  a  pleasant  and 
jocose  companion,  but  a  gentleman  of  courage  and  honour,  Tiie  ead 
of  Flanders  interceded  for  the  wretched  victim.* 

^ChiQO  WaUL  *8iai»oiidL  CMeriens  Vittiis. 
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*•  No.  sir,  no,"  roplieif  ffpfirv ;  "  for  thU  man  beino"  a  wit,  a  l>ard,  and 
a  QiinsiTpf,  forsooth!  hath  cornpoj^i  d  inaiiv  ribaltl  songs  against  me,  and 
snn^  them  to  rai^e  thp  horse-laiiii^lis  oi  mine  enemies.  Now  it  hath 
pit  a^ed  God  to  deliver  him  into  untie  haadfl)  puoifihed  he  ahaii  bey  to 
deujf  others  from  the  like  petulance.^'  * 

The  sentence  therefore  took  place,  and  the  hapless  poet  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  strtigtrjini:  with  iho  executioner*  The  i'rovenyal 
aiii)alisl«,  howcrer,  declare  tli;it  tlie  i^allant  troubfidoiir  avoided  the  exe- 
cuuou  of  Henry's  sunieucc,  by  dashing  his  head  Li<rainst  llw  wall,  winch 
caused  his  death.  So  much  for  the  pum^ihmeui  oi  lil^ls  in  tlxe  iweliih 
craUtry. 

The  Snxon  ('hroiiu  le  specifies  that  queen  Adelicia  returned  to  Enir- 
iaiui,  ^eptcmber,  ll  iG,  accompaiued  by  kinj^  Henry  and  his  daufifhier, 
the  empress  Matilda,  the  heiress  presumptive  of  England,  tlien  a  widow, 
m  her  twenty -fourth  year. 

According  to  Malmsbury  and  other  several  contemporary  historians, 
ttrmnge  and  mysterioos  reports  were  in  circulation  throughout  Europe, 
eooaccted  wifk  the  detth^  or  mtber  we  should  my  the  disappearance  of 
llatilda^e  imperial  epouse;  for  it  was  affirmed  that  he  was  not  dead| 
tiboofh  his  obsequies  had  been  perfonned  with  all  due  solemnitji  and  a 
slatefy  monument  was  raised  to  his  memoiy,  in  the  cathednl  of  Spires. 

Eter  since  the  miserable  death  of  bis  unhappy  fiither,  Henry  Iv^  the 
emperor  Henry  V,  had  been  subject  to  great  mental  disquiet^  from  the 
remorse  wliich  perpetually  deprived  him  of  rest.  ^^One  night,''  says 
William  of  MalI^^l)ury,  ^  he  rose  up  from  the  side  of  the  empress,  and 
aking  his  staff  in  handy  with  naked  feet  he  wandered  forth  into  the 
dariLTCesy  elad  only  in  a  woollen  ^armenty  and  was  never  again  seen  in 
his  own  pahoe.^  This  wild  tale  is  repeated  by  Hovedeny  Qiraldnsy  and 
Htgden,  and  is  confirmed  by  various  ancient  manuscript  chronicles, 
besides  Trcvisa,  who  adds,  by  way  of  sequel  to  the  legend,  that  the 
conscience-stricken  emperor  tied  to  England,  m  here  at  VVe««tchester  he 
>>ecame  a  hermit,  chauginir  Ins  name  to  Goii's-caii,  or  the  calleel  of  God. 
He  live<l  in  daily  penance  for  the  space  oi  ten  yearsy  and  was  buned  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Werburga  the  Virgin." 

The  empress  ^fatilda,  after  the  funeral  of  her  august  spouse  at  Spires 
in  1125,  took  possession  of  his  imperial  diadem,  which  she  brougiit  to 
England,  together  with  a  treasure  which,  in  those  days,  was  by  some 
considered  of  even  greater  luiportimce — ihc  hand  of  St.  James.  Matilda 
was  reluctant  to  leave  Germany,  where  she  was  splendidly  dowered,  and 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  share  of  popularity.  The  princes  of  the  empire 
were  so  much  charmed  with  her  prudent  conduct  and  statdy  demean* 
ouTy  that  they  entreated  the  kin^y  her  frthery  to  permit  her  to  efaoose  a 
peoond  consort  from  among  thetr  august  body,  promising  to  elect  for 
their  emperor  the  person  on  whom  her  choice  m4;ht  ftlL* 

King  Henryy  however,  despairing  of  a  male  heiry  ae  he  had  been  mar- 
red to  Addlcia  six  years,  reclaimed  his  widowed  daughter  from  the 

*  nrdf'ricij"?  Vitarifl.  •Ibid,  Sismondi. 

•  W  .  Geuuticeiuia.  W.  Malmsbury^*   6ir  John  Hawaid,  Speed* 
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admirinjf  subjocU  of  her  late  consort,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  their  arrival,  llenry  summoned  a  purliuiiieiu  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  llie  empress  Malihlu.  to  be  arknowlcdfred  m  ihe 
heiress  presumptive  to  tlio  crown.  This  was  lljc  first  insiaiicc  thai  had 
occurred,  since  the  coiibolidutioii  of  the  Heptarchy  under  one  supreme 
head,  of  a  female  ttandiog  in  that  iroportaut  position  with  regard  to  the 
sacee^ioQ  of  the  EngUah  crown.  Theve  was,  howewi  aeitEer  law  nor 
precepi  lo  MmI  m  liula  tem  koldiif  the  v^l^  ofl^ 
not  to  set  forth  to  dMi  mpraentatiw  of  the  gml  body  of  the  people, 
who  had  baoQ  jBumnnaH  oa  tbia  linportaAt  buaiaessy  hia  dai^ter^a 
deaceat  iiroai  their  aocient  line  of  aovereigna;  telling  them,  *^That 
through  her,  who  was  now  hia  only  heir«  fhaj  ahoud  come  to  .ha 
govaraad  wain  1^  the  royal  Engliah  Uood,  if  they  would  make  oath  to 
aeeiue  to  her,  after  hia  death,  the  succession  as  quean  of  £ngland|  in 
caae  of  his  decease  without  a  male  heir.'^  * 

It  is,  doubtless,  on  the  autbori^  of  this  remarkable  passage  in  Henry ^s 
speech,  that  historians  have  called  his  first  wife,  Matilda  of  {k^4Ufid| 
the  heireaa  of  the  Saxoo  line.   Thia  ia  wortby  of  observation. 

The  people  of  England  iovfully  acceded  to  Henry ''s  propoaition ;  and 
the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  then  assembled  in 
council  on  this  occasion,  swore  iealty  to  the  high  and  mighty  lady  Ma* 
tilda  as  their  future  sovereign. 

Stephen  earl  of  Morfairnp*  thr  kinu^^  favourite  neplicw,  (being  the  third 
son  of  the  Conqueror's  lunrtii  dau^rlner,  Adela,  c<»untess  of  Blois,")  was 
l)ie  (irst  w  lio  heiit  iiis  knee  in  h  tniaire  io  llie  daughter  of  In*?  Ijpo-p  lord, 
as  the  iietress  of  F!nglaiid,  and  swore  to  mam  tain  her  righteous  title  to 
the  throne  of  her  royal  lather. 

Ste|>li(  u  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  and  r«  ni:irkiible  for  his 
fine  carriage  and  kai^Ully  prowess.  He  bore  gitai  sway  in  the  councils 
of  his  royal  uncle,  and  was  a  general  lavourite  of  the  nobles  of  England 
and  Normandy,  ii  has  been  said  withal,  tiiai  his  fine  person  and  erare- 
ful  mamiers  made  a  deep  impression  on  llic  heart  of  die  widowed  liciress 
of  Eugii^cl. 

The  royal  fiunily  kept  their  Christmas  thia  year  at  Windaor,'  but  the 
eni|M«aa  Matilda  did  not  mce  the  feativitiea  by  her  preaence,  bat  re* 
nained  in  the  deepeat  aeduaion,  ^abiding  eontinually,**  aaya  Matthew 
Paria,  ^  in  the  chamber  of  Adelicia;*' — by  which  it  appears,  that  no^ 
withatanding  her  high  rank  and  matronly  dignity  as  the  widow  of  an 
emperor^  tiM  heiieaa  of  England  had  no  eatabliahment  of  her  own. 
Tbia  rettfementy  lasting  for  aeveral  months,  fave  rise  to  many  myste- 
rioua  raporta  aa  to  the  cause  of  her  being  hidden  from  the  people^  who 
had  ao  recendy  been  required  to  swear  f^ty  to  her  as  their  future  sove- 
reign. By  some  it  was  said,  ^  that  the  king,  her  fatheri  auspected  her 
of  havinff  accalentad  the  death  of  her  late  husband,  the  empen^,  or  of 
causing  him  to  be  apirited  away  from  his  palace.'^  But  that  was  evK 
denily  a  groundless  surmise ;  for  Gemitic^nsis,  a  contemporary  chroni« 
cler,  bears  testimony  to    her  prudent  and  gracious  behaviour  to  her 

'Hcmy  of  iiuuhngion,  Wt  MaUnsbur/.  W.  Gemiticejisis.       'Siuwn  Annats. 
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imperial  spnn*?^,  w  hich,''  he  ohsn  ves,  "  \v;is  onn  of  the  causes  -which 
vvn.'i  the  esteem  uf  the  German  princes,  who  wore  iiitrent  in  tiieir  entrea- 
to  her  royal  father  lur  her  restoration."  This  Henry  portinnriously 
rel'usetl,  repeating,  "  that  she  was  his  only  heir,  and  must  dwell  among 
her  own  people."  *  Yet,  early  in  the  following  year,  he  again  bes»iowed 
her  in  iitarriagB,  without  the  consent  of  his  peers  of  parliament,  and 
decidedly  against  her  own  inclination,  on  a  foreign  prince,  wiiom  she 
regarded  with  the  mom  uieiTable  scorn,  'ds  her  uiieiiur  iii  every  poiat  of 

We  have  seen  that,  in  her  tender  infancy,  Matilda  was  used  as  a  politi- 
cal puppet,  by  her  pareat,  to  advaace  bis  own  interest,  without  the 
diglilBal  eoQMderation  for  bar  bappieaaa.  nen  the  Tictln  was  lad  a 
tattling  saerifioa  lo  tiie  altar^  Qnconacious  of  tha  joylaaa  destiny  to  whidi 
I^BSntal  ambltioii  liad  doamad  her.  .Yow  the  caae  waa  diflbsent ;  it  was 
■o  maak  inftiit,  bol  a  royal  matron,  who  had  shared  ^  imperial  thfoae 
€f  n  Kaiaar,  aad  ncaivad  for  yeaiv  die  homage  of  Tssaal  priaces» 
If  oseover}  aha  whom  Henry  endeayonrad  to  compel  to  an  abhorrent 
manisM  of  alaia,  poaaessad  a  mind,  as  indelible  as  bis  own.  The  di^ 
pntOBDetween  the  king  and  his  daughter  must  have  arisen  to  a  vary 
•moos  heigfat)  before  he  toolt  the  unpopular  atap  of  subjecting  her  to 
pcT$io!ial  lealiminty  by  confining  her  to  the  apartment  of  his  qneen. 

Matthew  PariSf  indeed^  laboars  to  convince  us  that  there  was  nothing 
treasonable  in  this  cirenmafance*  ^ Where,''  says  he,  ^should  an 
empress  live  rather  than  with  a  queen,  a  daughter  than  with  a  mother,  a 
fidr  lady,  a  widow,  and  the  fieir  of  a  great  nation,  than  where  her  per«on 
minht  be  ?afr?t  from  danger,  and  her  conduct  from  suspicion  ?"  The 
historian,  however,  (org-ets  that  Matilda  was  the  step-daugiiler  n(  the 
queen;  that  Adelicia  \^as  not  older  than  herself,  and,  from  the  acknow- 
ledgpcl  jrenileness  of  lier  disposition,  unUkely  to  assume  the  slightest 
malerna!  control  over  the  hanii;htv  heiress  of  England.  Addicia  must 
ha^e  fi  it  herself  very  delicately  siluatcd  in  tliis  busmesb ;  ami  u  appears 
probable  iliai  she  acted  as  a  mcdiaiur  between  Uie  contending  parties, 
ronductinff  herself  rather  hs  a  lu\  infir  sister  than  an  ambitious  stc[>-dame. 
The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Howard  3IemQrials  infers  that  a  very 
tender  friendship  existed  between  the  empress  Matilda  and  Adelicia 
through  life,  which  probably  had  commenced  before  the  lair  maid  of 
Brabomt  was  selected  from  among  the  prinmses  of  Europe  to  share  the 
crown  of  England  with  ileniy  I. ;  for  Matilda's  impanel  apousa,  the 
emperor  Henry  V,,  had  been  actively  instrmaental  in  amiating  Godfrey 
Barbatus,  the  father  of  iUMieia,  in  the  recovery  of  Lower  Lowaine— 
as  oUigatian  which  Ae  Lomine  prinoeie  certeinly  endeavonied  to 
lepay  to  hia  addaw/ 

jidelicia'a  wide,  Wido  of  Lonvatoaiatarwaida  Pope  CkJixtiia  11^  waa 
at  one  period  bbhop  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  even  poasible  that  Henry's 
attention  waa  first  attracted  to  the  fair  maid  of  Brabant  at  the  court  of 
Kia  daughter;  and  the  previous  intimacy  between  the  ladies  may  account 
for  the  iiet  that  the  haogh^  Matilda  lived  oft  sadi  good  teims  with  her 

•IT.  r  iifl'nTrr-  »Hpwaid  MwaoriaU   fliiaiislH  nflkihint 
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^tep-inodipr;  lor  Addicia  appears  to  liave  btiea  the  oaky  peisoa  wilh 
whom  she  did  not  quarrel. 

TfiP  prim**'  lo  whom  ilenrv  had  pledged  tho  hand  of  his  perverse 
hf?ires>,  ua?i  (jet)irrey  I'lanlagenet,  tiie  eldest  sou  Ina  old  aiiiaaonisl, 
Fuik,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  brother  to  lhf»  widowed  princess,  who  had 
been  espoused  to  Matilda's  bi«_»ther,  WiUiani  iho  Atheling. 

Gcoilrcy  riaritaijciiet,  the  heir  of  Anjou,  had  been  the  favourite  com- 
pamoii  of  king  Henry  I.  when  on  tlie  continent,  llis  fine  p« T>uit,  his 
elegant  manners,  great  braver)',  and,  above  all,  his  leai  tun^^,  mad**  hij 
society  very  agreeable  to  the  uionarch  who  still  possessed  these  excel- 
lencies in  great  perfection.'  He  cho«e  to  become  the  sponsor  of  Geof- 
frey in  chivalry,  and,  at  hit  own  ezpensey  had  had  that  high  ceremoay 
penonned  at  Rouen.  AAer  the  bath  into  which,  according  to  the  mncmi 
cnatom,  the  young  chemdier  wia  plunged,  Henry  gave  him,  as  hu  gied* 
•on  in  arms,  a  Spanish  aleed,  a  ateel  coat  of  loatl,  and  eaiiaes  of  doobte 
proof  againat  both  faince  and  arrow,  amifs  of  gold,  a  acvicheon,  adorned 
with  golden  liona,  a  helmet,  enriched  with  jewels,  a  lance  of  aah,  with 
a  Poictiera^  head,  and  a  aword  made  by  Gallard,  the  moet  fiunona  of  tiia 
ancient  armorers.  Some  of  the  French  chroniclers  declare  this  GeoAsf 
to  be  the  first  person  that  bore  the  name  of  Plan tagenet,  from  pattiagii 
his  helmet  a  plnnie  of  the  dowering  broom,  when  he  weni  lo  hut  in 
the  woods. 

The  king  of  England  did  not  confine  himself  lo  this  chivalric  ado^ 
tion;  he  was  resolved  that  his  accomplished  faTooriie  should  hgrftmi 
his  son-in-law.  There  were,  moreover,  strong  political  reasons,  m 
Henry's  opniion,  for  tliis  union.  Fulk  of  Anjou,  who  hid  hitherto  sop- 
pfirti  !  !?iu  claims  of  his  gallant  young  son-ni-law,  AViliiaMi  Cliio,  to  the 
dukedom,  was  willing  to  abandon  his  cause,  provided  ilenrv  would 
marry  Maiilda  to  his  heir.  This-  llrnrv  ])iv]  engaged  lo  do.  without  the 
siigUie^l  altenlion  to  his  daugfiu  i">  leehng-^.  llis  favouriu;  nephew, 
Stephen  of  Blois,  who  is  said  t*>  liave  rendered  himselt  uiiiy  too  dear 
to  the  imperial  wniow,  was,  unfortunately  for  them  both,  a  nmrri*»<i  man 
at  that  time,  or  the  long  luid  nmions  civil  wai6  ihal  de^iulau  d  Kn^land 
during  his  usurpation  mighl  have  been  averted  by  a  matrimonial  ailuuice. 
The  ceremony  of  betroihment  between  the  reluctant  Matilda  am!  Geof- 
frey of  Anjou  took  place  on  Whitsunday,  1127,  and  she  was,  aiit  r  the 
Nativities  of  Whitsuntide  were  over,  conducted  into  Normandy  by  Lcz 
half-brother,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Brtni,son  of  Alan  Fergeant, 
esri  of  Richmond,  with  gient  pomp. 

The  feasts  and  pageants  that  attended  her  arrival  in  Nonnandy  wsn 
prolonged  during  three  weeks.  On  the  first  day,  hemlds  in  grand  eon* 
timie  went  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  Ronen^  shouting  at  every 
Sfossway  this  sii^pdar  proclamations — 

^  Thus  saiih  king  Ueniy ! 

^  Let  no  man  here  present,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  rich  or  poeri 

*  !  r30  to  1127.    Chron.  de  Normand.  and  Script.  R«r.  Fraooa. 
'i^\uo\iiBx%  pxobablf  daovM  its  oama  Uoun  than  linns  kmi§ 
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Mrn  or  Imv,  warrior  or  rustic,  he  so  bold  as  to  st;iv  ;i\vav  from  tlio  roval 
■ )  uingss;  for  whosoever  shall  not  lake  a  jmrt  in  ilir  uamrs  and  diver- 
inns,  shall  he  considered  guilty  of  an  olTence  to  our  lord  the  kincr.'" 

KiMjT  Henry  had  pivcn  po?rlive  commands  to  Bfatilda  and  hf  r  illus- 
inousi  escort,  thai  the  niipiiais  should  be  snlonmized  by  the  archbisliop 
o[l{oupn  iinmedialely  on  her  arrival  but  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
underiake  a  vovaire  lo  Normandy,  iu  Aug-iist,  to  see  the  marriage  con- 
f laded,  which  did  not  Uike  place  till  the  of  that  month;*  from 

which  we  may  reasonably  uilcr  ihat  the  reluctant  bride  paid  very  liUle 
ittration  to  his  directions.  The  allkir  was  at  length,  however,  accoro- 
iMed  to  Heart's  satis&cUon,  more  especially  as  Fulk  of  Anjou,  being 
fiUtd  10  the  throne  of  Jeraeelem,  by  the  death  of  Beldwm  11^  hie  fether^ 
n-kw,  resigned  hie  petrimoDiel  temtones  to  his  heir.  Yet  there  were 
■eer  etRmiiistanees  thai  leiidered  thie  aUiance  a  fmitliil  souroe  of  an- 
B^inee  lo  Uemy.  The  AnglcHNorman  barone  and  prelatee  were  highly 
oiinded,  in  the  fint  pbee,  that  the  hing  should  ha^e  pMsnmed  to  marry 
ibe  heireai  out  of  the  reahn  without  eoneulting  them  on  the  enbjeet; 
^  the  people  of  England  were  no  less  diepteaMd^  at  the  opea  vtolenee 
had  be^  put  on  the  inclinations  of  the  descendant  of  their  ancient 
soTereigns  in  this  foreign  marriage.  As  for  Matilda,  it  should  seem  that 
iiie  did  not  eonsider  herself  by  any  means  bonnd  to  practise  the  duty 
of  obedience,  or  eten  of  oomnon  conrtesy,  to  a  husband  who  had  thus 
Wn  forced  upon  her  against  her  own  will ;  and  while  she  eacted  the 
n]05t  iinqiialitied  submissions  from  her  luckless  helpmate,  she  peipetoally 
wearietl  her  father  with  her  complaints  of  his  conduct. 

^\iei}n  Adelirin  wns  rejoined  hv  king  Henr}',  in  the  autumn,  and 
lli*y  kept  their  Chnsnims  turrether  in  London.  Early  in  the  followuiir 
*pnnf,  ll  js,  he  was  again  conipeiled  to  c mliark  for  Nomiandy,  to 
'-eleai  the  enterprising  d(siixnM  of  his  nephew,  William  Clito,  who, 
'avin^  succeeded  lo  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
ijaoiher  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  enabled  to 
Mstime  a  more  fornmlable  attitude  ilian  he  had  yet  done.  But  this  gal- 
hflt  and  uiiii»rtunaie  prince  met  with  his  death  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
Wound  m  the  ili;:mb,  which  he  took  m  diHarming  a  nuitiiunis  soldier  of 
Ui  lance.    He  liitd  six  days  alter/  m  liie  muuastery  of      lierLm,  July 

This  ibrmidabie  rival  being  now  removed,  Henry  appeared  at  the 
*vnut  of  his  ambition^  and  was  considered  the  mightiest  raonaieh  of 
the  Weti,  He  was  the  husband  withal  cf  one  of  the  most  heantifiil  and 
>»ib)e  pffinoeaees  in  Europe. 

Whether  the  lair  Adelieia  loved  her  royal  spoosei  history  has  not 
<**Mded;  but  hereoaduet  as  a  wife,  a  queen, and  efcn  as  a  stqHnother, 
^  hieproeefaeUe.  When  all  ciieamstanees  aie  eonsidstedy  it  ean 

'Brompton.    Malmsbury.    Script,  Rer.  Fran. 

*fifti0o  Axmal«.    S.  Dunelm.    jVIahmbury.    Huntingdon.      ■  Saxon  AnnaU. 

mfUxtm  Ikther,  Bobett  Connbofe,  it  is  said,  one  morning  surprised  his 
ineDdaato  bf  weeping  pitaoosly,  and  exciaimteg;  "Ify  son  Is  dead !  my  see  xa 
4*iAr  and  relatrd,  ibnt  he  bad  in  his  drssmi^  that  night,  teen  him  mottall/ 
v^ouaded  with  a  lance,"-— Ordenfius  VMis. 
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scarcely  be  imagined,  however,  ihat  iier  splendid  marriage  \ras  produc- 
tive of  happiness  to  ilie  youthful  wife  of  Henry  I.  To  say  lioiinug  of 
the  (hsparily  iii  yran*  between  tliis  illustrious  |>air,  the  morbid  sorrow 
of  which  Henry  was  the  perpetual  prey  after  the  loss  of  his  cliildren  in 
the  white  ship,  the  irascibility  of  temper  to  which  he  gave  way  in  his 
old  age,  and  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the  want  of  oflipnng  from  hit 
•eeond  mftrriage,  must  have  been  mo«t  dietrawing  to  the  feelinge  of  hit 
gentle  eoneorl.  Thm  the  storroy  disputee  between  fieniy  end  his  aaly 
dtnghter  Matilda  could  nd  have  been  otherwiae  than  Tery  painfiil  lo 
her.  Whateveci  howew,  were  the  trials  with  whidi  Adelicia  had  to 
contendf  die  evidently  aopported  them  with  silent  magnanimity,  and  at 
the  aame  time  endeaTowed  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  her  way* 
ward  lord  by  attracting  lo  the  court  the  most  distii^ished  poets  and 
roinstrels  of  the  age^  who  repaid  her  libemi  patgonage  by  celebrBling 
her  virtues  and  her  channa. 

Adelicia  frequently  attended  her  royal  husband  on  his  progreascsL 
Her  presence  was^  doubtless,  of  medicinal  infinence  in  those  feaiM 
hours  when  the  pangs  of  troubled  conscience  brought  the  visitations  of 
an  CTil  5*pirit  upon  Henry,  and  sleep  either  forsook  his  pillow  or  brought 
v5«innnn'  horrors  in  its  train.  In  the  year  1 130,  the  king  complained 
to  Griivibald,  hiy  Snxon  physician,  fb.rit  hp  was  sore  (.iisqint'ied  (>f  niirhis, 
and  that  h?  seemed  to  see  a  great  number  of  husbandmen  with  their 
rustical  tool''  s^tand  about  him,  threatening  him  for  wronir«j  done  a^aiast 
them.  Sonif'niiL's  he  ajjpfvurd  lo  -rf  his  knifi^hts  and  suidier.-  ihrcalen- 
ino"  him;  ^  fnch  ai^ht  so  tt  d  huii  in  his  sleep,  that  ofttimes  he  ro«e 
uiujk  Kilt  of  his  bed,  took  weapon  in  hand,  and  sought  to  kill  ihem 
he  could  not  find.  GrimbaiJ,  his  physician,  lu mnr  a  notably  wise  man, 
expounded  his  dreams  bv  true  conjecture,  aiid  willed  him  to  reform 
himself  by  almi^  aiid  pr^iyt;!,  as  A  ebuchaduezzar  did  by  liie  cuuu^ci  of 
Daniel."  > 

it  is  probable  that  the  unfortunate  troubadour  knight,  Luke  de  Barre, 
was  vol  foigotten  by  the  oonscieBoe-striciLett  nonivelit  though  hislo* 
nans  hafie  not  meotdad  thai  his  mangled  form  was  among  the  ghasilf 
inmuUit  pmoM  that,  in  his  latter  years,  made  king  Henry's  aighM 
honiUt}'— no  enmfale  state  of  companionship,  we  slmuld  imagine,  for 
the  yoong  and  innocent  being  whose  fiite  was  indissolubly  linked  widi 
hIsL  It  must  hate  been  a  teSef  at  all  times  to  Addida  when  her  royal 
husband'*  presence  was  reqoirsd  in  Noimandy. 

On  the  death  of  Adelicia's  uncle,  pope  Oahxtna  IL,  a  diapute  occur- 
ring in  the  election  of  tworiTal  pontiffs  as  successors  to  the  papal  chaid 
Henry  proceeded  to  the  eontsoent,  in  the  year  i  130,  in  the  hope  of  lea^ 
ingaome  political  adsantage  from  the  candidate  whose  cause  he  espowd 
Hia  arrangements  were  pei^ectly  satisfa^ory  as  to  Uiat  matter^  but  he  was, 
to  the  last  degree,  harassed  by  the  quairels  between  his  daughter  and  her 
un beloved  spouso.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  After  he  had  llirice  adjusted  their 
differences,  Maul  da,  on  some  fresh  ofrtMirc  which  she  either  ^.ive  or  took, 
abjured  her  hufiband^s  company,  depiuted  iium  lus  courts  an  !  claiiiied 
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llie  proleetion  of  the  king  her  fiuh«r,  with  when  ahe  once  mova  fetamed 
to  Eoflaad,*  hann^,  by  the  eloquence  of  tears  and  complaints,  succeeded 
m  ezcitiiif  hia  indigiiatioa  aguiist  her  hueband)  mid  pemiadinf  hira  that 
die  vie  an  injared  person. 

Soon  af\er  their  arrival  in  England,  a  parliament  was  sammoned  to 
■leet  at  Northampton,  September,  1131,  where  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Matilda,  as  the  heiress  of  Kogiaady  WM  again  saoMwed  hj  the  genenU 

CSlales  of  the  nation.^ 

It  wa«  a  siibjert  of  the  greatest  disappointment,  both  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  people,  tlmt  ifiere  \sas  jio  prospect  of  either  the  ((ueeu  Adelicia, 
rtr  the  empress  Matilda  (^though  both  were  still  young  and  beautiful 
uuiiien)  bringing  heirs  to  the  crown.  So  desirable  was  the  possibility 
of  the  royal  line  being  continued  ihrousrh  Matilda  coiitiuiftred,  that  when 
the  count  of  Anjou  sent  an  humble  ciiuealy  to  his  haughty  consort  to 
return  to  him,  the  king  and  parliament  seconded  request  ^  aiul  ail  due 
submissions  having  been  made  by  Geoi&ey,  Matilda  was  at  length  induced 
to  return  to  hiiik' 

A  paaaafB  fixNQ  Kenni  oaala  aonie  light  on  the  myeterioas  aeparation 
ihai  took  pbee  hetireea  the  widowed  empieee  and  her  new  epofnaa 
After  the  nuptiale  of  thie  pair,  a  monk  oeme  to  Mntilda»  and  dedand 
thai  her  late  lordf  the  emperor  Henry,  had  not  died  at  Utreeht,  aa  ahe 
and  all  the  world  suppoeedi  hut  that  he  fintehed  hie  days  ae  a  servant  in 
an  boapitalt  whieh  eevera  penanoe  he  had  awom  to  infltet  on  hunadf 
for  his  heavy  sins.  When  dying  at  Angera)  the  difguiaed  emperor  diop 
corned  hinuMlf  to  this  monk,  his  confeeeoK,  who  oame  to  Matilda  with 
the  news.  In  conclusion  it  is  said,  the  empress  attended  the  death-bed 
of  Henry  V.,  and  feeogniaed  and  anknowledfed  hh%  ae  the  emperor, 
her  first  husband. 

This  is  a  fine  tragic  tale,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

Tlie  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  destructive  fire,  which  con- 
sumed the  greatest  pnri  of  London  but  soon  after  this  national  calamity, 
the  joyful  news  that  the  empress  MatUda  had  i:Lven  birth  to  a  prince,* 
divertetl  the  attention  of  the  roval  family  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
mii^for  une,  and  cast  the  last  gleam  of  brightness  on  th«  (ieclnung  yeam 
of  the  king. 

Tlip  voun^  prince  was  named  Henry,  after  his  royal  grandfather,  the 
kiug  uf  KiiLHand.  The  N<ninans  called  him  Fitz-Empress,  but  king 
Henry  proudly  styled  the  boy  i'l tz-Conqueror,  in  token  of  im  liiuatiious 
descent  from  the  aiighiiesL  monarch  of  the  line  of  Roilo* 

King  Henry  summoned  hLs  last  parliament  in  1133,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  this  precious  child  to  be  included  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  by 
iriuch  the  eneoeeeioa  to  the  throne  was,  for  the  tiiiid  tiaM}  aeoaied  to 
hm  daughter,  the  empteae  Mat04a.  If  hie  qieen  AdaUda  had  bfonght 
him  a  aoo,  after  these  repeated  aeta  in  frvoor  of  hie  danghler  by  a 
prineeaa  who  wae  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  people  aa  the  hekeee 
of  the  lojal  EngUeh  Une»  in  all  probamlityv  a  civil  war  leetiafill^g  tha 
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raeceMon^  woM  have  oeeuned  on  the  death  of  king  Heniy.  Tba 
barrennefB  of  the  beautiful  yomig  queen,  liowever^  though  ao  deeplf 
lamented  hy  her  royai  hnsband,  was  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  a  providen- 
tial dispensatioOy  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  amity  and  confidence  that 
tubsisted  between  her  and  her  haughty  step-daughter. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  summer,  king  Henry  embarked  on  his 
last  voyage  for  Normandy.  The  day  was  remarkablf*  for  n  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  accompanied  with  storms  and  violent  ronii:i<>tion^  of  ihe 
deep.*  It  was  so  dark,  say  the  annalists  of  that  era,  "  thai  on  board  ihe 
royal  ship  no  man  might  see  anoUirr's  face  for  some  hours."*'  The 
eclipse  wa?  followpt!  by  an  earthquake;  and  tliese  two  }>lu'nornena  were, 
accordmg  lo  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  resranled  as  jiortents  ol  horror  and 
\yop.  and  it  was  predicted  thai  the  kuig  wouid  never  rettum  from  ^ot* 
n land  v.* 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  Henry  had  embarked  for  Englajid,  in 
June  1131,  he  was  so  dismayed  by  the  bursting  of  a  waier-spoul  orer 
tiie  vessel,  and  the  (ury  of  the  wind  and  waves,  that,  believing  his  last 
hour  was  at  hand,  he  made  a  penitent  acknowledgment  <^  his  sins,  pro- 
mising to  lead  a  new  life  if  it  shoold  please  God  to  preseife  htm  Iroii 
the  i^ril  of  death}  and^  above  all>  he  Towed  to  rqwal  the  oppressive 
impost  of  danegelt  for  seven  yean,  if  he  were  pemiitted  to  reach  tiie 
English  shm  in  safety.*  From  this  inddenl  we  nay  infer  tfiat  Heniy  L 
was  by  no  means  unpressed  with  his  brother  Roihs's  bold  idea,  of  tiia 
seenriiy  of  a  king  of  England  fiom  a  wateiy  grave;  but  the  calastroplie 
of  his  chfldrsB  in  the  fiitel  white  ship  had  no  donbt  some  eflset  on  his 
mind,  during  these  perils  on  the  deep. 

The  summer  of  1133  he  wptni  in  Normandy,  in  feasts  and  rejoicings, 
for  the  birth  of  his  infant  grandson.  That  event  was,  however,  only  tke 
precursor  of  fresh  dissensions  between  that  ill-assorted  pair,  the  empress 
Matilda  and  her  husband,  Geoffirey  Plantagenet  Her  late  visit  to  Eng- 
land had  renewed  the  scandalous  reports  respecting  her  partiality  for  her 
cousin,  Stephen  of  Blois ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  J^ixth  year  of 
tfieir  marriage  to  the  long  childless  pair  proved  anything  but  a  oond  of 

Uni'^n  between  them  * 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Adelicia  was  with  the  king  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Normandy,  in  the 
year  1135,  at  the  Castle  of  Lyons  near  Kouen,  a  place  in  which  he  much 
delighted.  It  is  said,  that  having  ovcr-fatigned  himself  in  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Lyons,  he  returned  innrli  heated,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  couriicrs  and  physicians,  made  too  full  a  meal  on  a  dish  of  stowed 
lampreys,  his  favourite  food,  which  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  indiges- 
tion (called  by  the  chroniclers  a  surfeit),  ending  in  a  fever,  of  wha  h  he 
died,  after  an  illness  of  seven  dayS|  at  jnidnight,  December  let,  in  the 
eixty-seventb  year  of  his  a^.  He  appeaie  to  have  been  peHectly  coo* 
•eicms  of  his  appimching  dissipation,  for  he  gave  partienlar  difactksw 
rsspecting  hie  obesqnies  to  his  natmsl  son,  Robert  eaii  of  CUooeester, 
whom  he  chsrged  to  take  M,000  maika  oat  of  his  trsaenre-eheat  st 
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falaise,  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  the  payment  of  his  merce- 
Muy  troops.*    He  solemnly  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  daught^ 

the  empress,  not  without  some  indignant  mention  of  her  luckless  spouse, 
Geoffn  V  of  Anjou,  his  former  eleve  and  brl  cum.  He  absoUitely  ex- 
cluded him  from  any  share  in  h'\<  hpfpie^ts,  and  wiih  mnvh  ramestness 
ron^tituted  his  beloved  90%  eari  iioberty  the  protector  of  his  daughter's 
lights, 

Ilis  nephews.  Warren  eari  of  Surrey,  and  Stephen  de  Blois  earl  of 
Mortagne,  with  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  were  standing  round  the  bed 
of  the  expiring  monarch,  and  were  wttneflses  of  his  charge  to  his  sony 

the  earl  of  Gloucester.* 

Kobert  of  Gloucester  give>!  the  followini;  l  io-romic  account  of  the 
royal  wiifninesS|  m  pMinking  of  the  interdicted  food  which  caused  his 
death: 

"  Wlien  he  came  homo  he  willed  him  a  lamprey  to  eat, 
TliotT^h  his  le«'*'h  -  him  forbade,  for  it  was  a  feeble  meat; 
But  he  Mould  not  Uicin  bf  lievp,  for  he  lov<»d  it  well  CHOW, 
And  eat  in  evil  case,  for  the  lamprey  it  him  slew, 
For  right  toon  slkai  it  into  angiiif  h  him  diew, 
And  he  died  Son  his  lamptef  unto  his  own  woe.** 

The  noble  carls  wlio  surrounded  the  death-bed  of  kinf^  Hrnry,  and 
If^tfnpd  to  liis  last  instructions  respectinir  his  funenil,  aitt  inlcd  his 
remains  from  the  town  of  St  Denis  le  Foriueut  (where  he  breaiiied  his 
la^t  i  to  Kouen ;  ami  w  hen  they  entered  that  city,  tliey  reverently  bore 
the  bier,  on  which  the  royal  corpse  was  laid|  on  their  shoulders  hy 

M  Rouen,  the  remains  of  this  mighty  sovereign,  in  prcparauoii  lor 
mnov-al  to  England,  underwent  the  process  of  enihalnuiii:>  it  was 
called,  according  to  the  barbarons  fashion  described  by  ihu  clironiclers : 
the  body  was  sUced  and  powdered  with  much  salt,  and  wrapped  in  a 
bolPs  hide. 

The  remains  of  king  Henry  were  interred  with  great  pomp  <m  Chmt* 
nas-daj,  at  the  abbey  of  Reaidmg,  which  he  had  built  and  magnificently 
ndoired  for  that  purpose.  On  the  annivenaiy  of  the  death  of  her 
royal  lord,  q^een  Adelicia,  to  testify  her  tesjpect  for  his  memory,  gave 
by  charter  the  manor  of  Eton  in  Hertfordshire  to  the  abbey  of  Reading, 
m  prayers  to  be  said  for  his  sonl ;  and,  by  a  second  cbsdleri  she  also 
gave  the  manor  of  Stanton  Harcourti  in  tefordshirai  and  the  churches 
of  Cham,  JE^Ungham,  and  others,  for  the  expenses  of  his  anniTeisary*^ 
solemn  senriee  for  the  repose  of  his  80Qlr--which  was  yearly  to  be  eele- 
bimied  there.*  The  royal  widow  also  gave  one  hundred  shillings,  out 
of  the  hythe,  or  wharf  (Qjueen  hythe),helonging  to  her  in  London,  to 
be  ^plied  to  the  expenses  of  a  lamp,  to  bum  perpetually  before  hie 
tomb.*  In  these  charters  and  deeds  she  styles  heiaelf^Adaiid  the  queen. 
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wife  of  the  moit  noble  king  Heniy,  ttnd  daughter  of  Godfiej}  doke  of 

Lotharingia." ' 

The  chroniclers  of  that  reign,  several  of  whom  were  well  acquainted 
with  liim,  liavc  given  the  folio wirif^  livdv  rirsrnption  of  the  per?f»n  of 
A«lf'liria\s  rnval  lord.  ''He  was,  lor  personage,  ol  rra-^oiiable  st.iuire, 
bmad-brcasted,  weli-jointed,  and  lull  of  flesh,  amiable  of  countenance, 
w  \ih  fine  and  peuetratinsr  eves,  and  black  hair,  carelessly  hanjriiiir  about 
Ills  forehead."  It  is  tu  bt  remarked,  that  alter  he  had  bern  induced,  by 
the  eloquent  preaching  of  friar  Serio,  to  submit  this  natural  ornament  to 
the  shears  of  that  priestly  reft»nner,  he  was  very  strict  in  his  prohibitions 
to  his  subjects  against  lonir  hair. 

Two  illuminated  jinrlraius  ul  llenrv  I.  are  in  existrnrr;  both  reprrsenl 
him  as  advancuti  in  life,  and  in  a  melancholy  attitude  j  supposed  to  be 
after  the  loss  of  his  cliildren.  His  face  is  handsome,  with  ijigh  and 
regular  features,  his  hair  curling,  but  not  long;  liis  figure  is  emaciated, 
he  is  clad  in  a  very  close  dress,  the  shoe  and  stocking  all  of  a  piece,  and 
the  toe  pointed :  he  wears  a  mantle  wrapped  aboot  htm.  His  crown  is 
ornamented  with  three  trdbils ;  his  sortie  is  a  staff  with  an  oraamcsied 
hesd.  He  is  seated  on  a  stone  bench)  carved  m  an  afchiteetnral  design. 
He  is  represented  in  the  coronation  robes  he  wore  at  the  crowoinf  of 
Adelida/ 

Henry  received  from  his  subjects  the  title  of  the  Lion  of  JusCies.  Hub 
appellation  was  dmwn  irom  the  jpiophecies  of  If  erlin,  then  very  pepnlsr 

in  England.  On  the  accession  of  every  sovereign  to  the  English  thrane^ 
all  bis  subjects  consulted  these  rigmaroles,  as  natwally  as  we  cooiali  an 
almanac,  to  know  when  there  is  a  new  moon. 

^  Afler  two  dragons,^'  says  Merlin,  the  Lion  of  Justice  shall  coaei 
at  whose  roaring  the  Gallic  to%ver8  and  island  serpenu  shall  tremble." 

This  Lion  of  Justice  certainly  suffered  no  one  to  break  the  laws  bat 
hhnself,  if  he  is  accountable  for  the  villanies  of  his  pun'eyors,  his  stand- 
art!  of  justice  was  not  very  high :  "  the  king's  servants,  and  a  multitude 
following  the  royal  retinue,  itiok  and  spoiled  rv  pry  thing  the  way  the 
king  went,  there  being  no  discipline  or  good  (ndtr  taken.*  When  they 
could  not  consume  what  they  found  in  the  hoii>t  they  had  brokiMi  inti^ 
t!?f^y  made  the  owners  carry  it  to  maiket  and  stli  it  for  tlicm;  ihejr 
burned  tiie  provisions,  or  washed  their  horses'  feel  with  the  ale  «»r  mea4 
or  poured  the  drink  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  wasted  it,  so  that  every 

»K«D  Adalid  Ksglaa,  uxor  nobiliaami  Regis  Hcorid,  et  filia  God(Hdi  diKsi 
Lotharii^{iBv  *Cottonian  MSS.  Viuillr^ 

•Theso  portrait!!  exactly  agree  with  tbe  do:s<  riininn^  of  the  costume  from  tiw 
monasitc  chronkles.  *'  I  fit  y  wore  cioso  breeches  aud  slockiugji.  all  <}[  a  pirc*, 
uiadc  of  fiao  cloth  j"  iIjo  j^ointed  shoes  were  brought  in  by  William  Kulu*,  bui 
were  flist  iuTented  hj  Foique  le  Rechio  rwboM  sotnune  moMiB  the  quarrellcr), 
MMmt  of  Ai^joa,  to  bide  bis  conis  and  bnmont.  'Die  queen  and  women  of  nnk 
wore  gowns  and  ninntles  trailing  on  tho  prmind.  The  married  women  wore  «q 
additional  robe  ovrr  t)ie  gown,  not  uuiike  tii©  smcrrcft  tal  L-unient;  to  the  ginlle 
a  lajrge  pouch  or  pur^e  waa  suspended,  called  un  auifionurt.  The  men  Mote 
Aeir  hair  in  long  curU,  nnleM  leized  with  midden  Ata  of  ftmadcim.  The  ta»> 
lied  women  btalled  thein  veiy  cioMly  lo  tlie  lido  of  the  ftee,  or  hid  i^. 

^Eadner. 
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one  iMtting  of  the  kiag^  coDnng  w<mld  nm  away  from  their  honafs.'* 
Whenever  Henry  I.  was  under  any  apprehensiona  from  his  broiher 
Rabeit,  he  rafolated  hia  household  somewhal  better,  and  kept  the  law* 

IcMMMB  of  his  purveyors  wiihin  bounds.* 

Uciny  carried  the  art  of  dissimulation  to  such  a  pitch  that  his  grand 
ftisticiary  started  when  he  h^rd  the  king  had  praised  him,  and  exclaimed. 
God  defend  mel  the  king  piaaaea  no  one  but  him  whom  he  means  to 

defiroy."* 

The  result  proved  the  deep  knowlec!?^  vhirh  tlip  minister  had  of  his 
r  >y;il  mastrr^s  chaiactery  as  Ueniy  of  Huatingdoaf  hia  archdeacon,  de« 

laiU  at  IctifTlh. 

U'liat  decree  of  happiness  Adelicia  tlie  Fair  (Mijnyetl  (hirlnf^  the  fifieeii 
VPnr«  nf  queenly  splen<lour  which  she  passed  as  liie  <'i>n^ort  of  IIcmuv 
^nuclerc,  no  surviving  records  tell;  but  that  she  was  very  proud  of  liis 
achievement?  and  brilliant  tnlcuts,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  poetical 
ehr.»nirlrr,  who  continued  the  history*  of  Brul,  (torn  William  the  Con- 
queror, through  the  reign  of  William  Jt  appears,  moreover,  that 
the  royal  dowager  employed  herself  during  her  wulowhood  in  collecting 
materuiJ^s  for  the  history  of  her  mighty  lord;  for  Gaimar,  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  Angles,  observes,  that  if  he  had  chosen  to  have 
wnuen  of  king  Henry,  he  had  a  thousand  things  to  say,  which  the 
Mbsdovr  calbd  Datid^  employed  by  queen  Adelicia,  knew  nought 
ibout;  neither  Ittd  he  written,  nor  was  the  Lottvame  qneeh  heiaelf  m 
poawsrion  of  them.'' 

if  the  eolteetum  of  queeo  Adeliehi  should  ever  he  hnnight  to  light,  it 
weaU  no  d<mbt  aflbid  a  curious  specunen  of  the  hiographkal  powers  of 
4k  fflnstrioas  widoir,  and  her  assistant,  Tkoabadonr  Darid,  whose  name 
km  odf  been  resent  from  oblivion  by  the  jedottsy  of  a  disappointed 
rifal  in  die  art  of  historical  poetrf. 

Dvtnw  the  life  of  the  king  her  husband,  Adelicia  had  founded  and 
wdowed  the  hoapHal  and  coim  ntual  eatablishment  of  St.  Giles,  near 
Wiitoo;'  and,  according  to  a  Wiltshire  tradition,  she  resided  tlu  rr  dur- 
ng  some  part  of  her  widowhood,  in  the  house  which  is  still  called  by 
her  name.^  She  was  likewise  dowered  by  her  late  husband,  king  Henry, 
in  the  fair  domain  of  Arundel  Castle,  and  its  rich  dependencies,  the  for- 
feit inheritance^  of  the  brutal  Robert  earl  of  Rclesm?^ ;  and  here,  no  doubt, 
the  royal  widow  held  hrr  state  at  the  rxpimtion  of  the  drsi  year  of 
cioifiered  seclusion,  alter  the  death  of  lior  illusirifiits  «pon«e. 

Carnden  thti8  describes  the  spof  which  the  magnilicent  tnste  of  the 
laic  (lukf  nf  Norfolk  has,  within  the  last  centurr,  rendered  one  of  the 
ciosi  spifridid  ol'jf'cts  of  attraction  in  England: — Beyond  Selsey,  the 
^hore  hrcaks,  and  makes  wav  for  a  river  that  rutis  out  of  St.  Leonard's 
ioresi,  4uid  then  bv  Animicl,  seated  on  a  hill,  over  a  vale,  of  ilic  river 
Amo."  At  this  Saxuu  castle,  built  and  strcnj^thened  on  the  hill  above 
tlic  waters,  Adelicia  was  residing  when  siie  consented  to  become  the 
Wile  of  William  Albini,  of  the  Strong  Hand,  the  lord  of  Buckeuham 
in  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  peers  in  Europe. 

'Mnlm«hiiry.  '  Hotiry  (if  Huniingcklll*  *  Huv,  i,rd  Meniorial*. 

•*bir  Richard  Uoaie  »  Modern  Wiitohire.  ^Tieruo/'s  AruodeL, 
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Arc  ording  to  !Mr.  Ilowanl'e  (  oinputation,  Adelicia  was  iii  iier  ihrriy 
FSfronil  year  ai  ihe  time  of  king  Henry's  death,  in  the  verv  pride  of  her 
Inauty  ^  and  she  connected  her  second  marriage  la  iiie  liiird  year  of  hei 
widowhood,  A. D.  1138.' 

Her  second  spouse,  WilUiiin  de  Albini,  wuh  ihe  Stron*^  Arm,  was  the 
son  of  William  de  AHnni,  who  was  called  Pincerna,'  behii^  tlie  chief 
butler  or  cup-bearer  of  the  duchy  ol  JSormandy.  William  ihe  Con- 
queror appointed  him  to  the  same  office  in  England  at  his  coronaliou  la 
Westminster  Abbey which  honour  has  deiceimd  bybmdituy  cwtoai 
to  die  dak«  of  Norfolk)  his  rightful  i«pmenlativ»  find  heir;  uid  whm 
there  is  a  coronation  banquet,  the  golden  cup  out  of  which  the  eofeieiga 
drinks  to  tlw  health  of  his  or  her  loTing  subjects  beoones  hie  pei^ 
quisite.* 

It  appears  that  Adelicia  and  Albini  were  affianced  eopie  tine  prefioM 
to  their  marriage ;  for  when  he  won  the  prize  at  the  toumameat  held  al 
Bouiges  in  1137,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis  VII.  of  Fmnoe  and 
Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  Adelaide,  the  gay  queen-dowager  of  Franee,  lell 
passionately  in  love  with  him,  and  wooed  him  to  become  her  hwshandi 
but  he  replied,  ^  that  his  troth  was  pledged  to  Adelicia,  the  queen  of 
England.'^ 

Although  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  queen* 
dowagers  of  similar  names  should  have  fixed  their  aflections  on  the  same 
g-cntleman,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  such  was  the  fact ;  but 
the  marvellous  legeiifl  so  g^ravely  related  by  Dugdale,^  roiitainin^  tlic 
secjuel  of  the  tale,  iiaiiu  ly,  the  unlady-like  conduct  of  the  rejecitxl 
ager  of  France,  in  pushing  the  slronL'^-haiuled  Albini  ifito  a  cave  in  her 
garden,  where  s)ie  had  f?ecreted  a  tierce  lion  to  bectuiit  Uie  nnni&icr  of 
her  jealous  vengerince,  together  wiih  the  knight^s  redoubtable  exploit  in 
tearinjT  out  the  lion's  heart,  which  he  must  have  found  cunvenuiulv 
sii!i;iied  at  tlie  bottom  of  liis  throat,  a  place  wliere  no  anatoinisjt  would 
have  thought  of  feeling  for  ii^  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  popuiax 
romances  of  ihe  age  uf  chivalry. 

We  have  seen  another  version  of  the  story,  in  which  the  hero  is  said 
to  have  deprived  the  lion,  not  of  his  heart,  but  his  tongue ;  and  this  is 
doubdess  the  tiaditioa  lekling  to  William  of  tiie  Strong  ibnd,  since  the 
Albini-Uon  on  the  ancient  armorial  bearings  of  that  house  is  tongueless, 
and  is,  by-the-bye,  one  of  the  moet  goodHempered  looking  beaM  em 
seen. 

Romance  and  ideality  ont  of  the  queetioa,  William  de  Albini  was  not 
only  a  knight  sans  pewr  et  sam  rtproehe^  stout  in  combat,  and  constut 
in  loyalty  and  lofe,  but  YmUyrj  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  that  age.  His  Turtues  and  talents  suffidcntlf 
justified  the  widow  of  the  mighty  so¥eieign  of  England  and  Normandy 
in  bestowing  her  handf upon  him;  nor  was  Adelicia's  second  marriage 
in  the  slightest  degree  ofiensive  to  the  ral^ects  of  her  late  husband,  or 
considered  derogatoiy  to  the  dignity  of  a  queen-dowager  of  England. 

*  Howanl  MenjoriaU.  *lbi(l.  *IhtfL 

*  Howard  MemoriaU.   Dugdale*  *  Dugdale  8  baronage. 
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Adelicia^  by  her  union  with  Alhinif  eonveyed  to  him  a  life  interest  ir 
her  rich  dowry  of  Arundel,  and  he  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  earl 
of  Arundel,  in  her  ngfat,  as  the  possessor  of  Arundel  GBStle.*  It  was  at 
ihia  feudal  fortress,  on  tfie  than  solitary  coast  of  Sussex,  that  the  royal 
baantj,  who  had  for  Meen  years  presided  over  the  splendid  court  of 
Henr}'  Beauclerc,  voluntarily  resided  with  her  second  husband^ the 
husband,  doubile&s,  of  her  heart — in  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  domestic 
happincs5f,  far  remote  from  the  scenes  of  her  former  greatness. 

Adeliria'*^  ^visdoni  m  avoiding  all  the  snares  of  partv,  by  retiring  from 
pnblic  lifV*  at  ri  period  so  full  of  [u  rilous  exrifement  as  the  early  part  of 
Stephen  s  reigii,  cannot  be  disputed.  Her  gentle  disposition,  her  good 
tasu.\  and  feminine  feelings,  fitted  her  for  the  enjoyments  of  private  iifey 
and  «he  made  them  her  choice. 

ThpTP  was,  however,  nothin^r  of  a  selfish  character  in  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  matron  in  declining  to  exert  such  influence  as  she  posses-sed  iu 
advwating  the  claims  of  her  step-<laugfiter  Maulda  to  the  throne  of 
Eijffland.  As  a  queen-dowager,  Adelicia  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  a 
sof ereigu ;  aas  a  female,  she  woukl  liave  departed  from  her  province,  had 
ahe  intermeddled  with  intrigues  of  state,  even  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
iag  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  She  IcA  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
ths  pears  and  people  of  England ;  and  as  they  did  not  oppose  the  coro* 
wmkm  of  Stephen,  she  had  no  pretence  for  inteifering ;  but  she  never 
MMtkmed  the  nsovpttton  of  the  successful  rival  of  her  step^ughter's 
right,  by  appearing  at  his  court  And  when  the  empress  Matilda  landed 
Uk  England)  to  diipate  the  crown  with  Stephen,  the  gates  of  Arundel 
OMle  wen  thrown  open  to  leeeiTe  her  and  her  tnin,  by  the  royal  Ade« 
hck  and  liar  tughHounded  husband  Alhim.*  It  was  in  the  year  1139 
whsD  this  perilous  ipiest  claimed  the  hospitality,  and  finally  ue  proleo- 
lioQ,  of  the  noble  pair,  whose  wedded  happiness  had  been  rendered  more 
porfed  by  the  birth  of  a  eon,  probably  veiy  little  before  that  period,  for 
it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  their  mairiage.  And  she,  over  whose 
hsReoiMaa  as  the  consort  of  the  migfatiest  monarch  of  the  West,  both 
sovereign  and  people  had  lamented  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  became,  when 
the  wife  of  a  subject,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny,  the  ancestress 
of  an  illustrious  liii''  of  KnMi^h  Fif>bles,  in  whose  veins  her  royal  blood 
has  been  prc«:ervpfl  iti  iiiiinit  rrupted  course  to  the  pn^scnt  day. 

According  to  Malmsbur}',  and  manv  other  historians,  ihr  empress 
Matilda  was  only  attended  by  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloiit  t>tf  i,  tivd  a 
hundred  and  forty  followers,  when  she  landed  at  Portsmoutli,  in  the 
UiLer  end  of  September.  (Jervase  and  Brompton  aver  tliat  she  came 
wiih  a  numerous  army  ;  but  the  ireneral  bejirini's  of  history  prove  that 
lia-*  was  not  the  fact,  since  Matilda  was  evitleiiiiy  in  a  state  of  al;.-»ulute 
^leril  wlien  her  trenerous  ste}>-mother  aflforded  her  an  asylum  within 
llie  walls  of  Arundel  Castle,  for  we  lind  that  her  devoted  friend  and 
br^her,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  honoura- 

^Bbwaid  ManMirials.  Tiemey't  Hist  AfondaL 
^Malaulmnr.  SiMed.  Bapin. 
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bly  rereived  there,  consitiered  her  in  a  place  of  8a£ety,  and)  attcaided  by 
onlv  twelve  persons,  proceedeil  to  Riislul. 

No  soonrr  was  Slephrn  infnrmr'il  that  the  empres«»  AIatil.]a  was  ia 
An  I  filial  Castle,  than  hv  rai-^t-ii  the  sifgre  of  Marlborough,  and  com- 
menced a  rapid  marrli  towards  .Aniiidel,  in  order  to  attack  her  in  her 
retreat.  The  spirit  wiiii  which  he  pushed  his  opemliaas  alarmed  the 
royal  ladies.'  Adeliria  dreaded  the  desinu  lion  of  her  castle,  the  lo^s  of 
her  beloved  husbaiiti,  and  the  bi taking  up  of  all  the  domestic  liappine??s 
she  had  enjoyed  since  her  retirement  from  public  life.  The  emj»rt-' 
Matilda  suflered  soukj  apjjrehen.sion  lest  her  gentle  step-mother  should 
be  induced  to  deliver  her  into  the  liands  of  her  foe.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  less  iinnness  than  gentleness  in  the  character  of  Adelicia  \  and 
tlie  moment  Stephen  approached  her  walls,  ibe  «eiit  messeneem  lo 
entreat  hk  foibeanuiee,  assuring  liim  ^that  rile  had  admitted  MatSda 
not  as  Ms  enemy^  bat  as  her  daughter-m-law  and  eail)r  ftieiid,  who  had 
claimed  her  hospitalttjr,  which  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  lata  royal 
loidy  kin^  Henry,  forbaide  her  to  refuse ;  the  same  eoiurideimtioiia  wom 
toiDpel  her  to  protect  her,  while  she  remailied  bebealh  the  ahcher  of 
her  roof.*'*  Aaelicia  added,  ^that  if  he  came  in  hctelile  anay  i^iioat 
her  castle  of  Arondel)  with  intent  to  make  MaiQda  his  prisoner,  siie 
most  frankly  say,  that  she  was  resolved  to  delbnd  her  to  the  last 
extremity,  not  only  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  her  late  dear  lord^ 
king  Henry,  hot  as  the  widow  of  tlic  emperor  Heniy  and  her  giwat;" 
and  she  besought  Stephen,  ^  by  all  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  ihe  ties  of 
kindred,  not  to  place  her  in  such  a  painful  strait  as  to  compel  her  to  do 
anything  against  her  conscience."  In  conclusion,  she  requested  with 
much  earnestness   that  Matilda  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the  cMie, 

and  rrtirp  to  lirr  bi'oilier." 

Steplien  acre  df d  lo  the  proposal,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  empress 
proceeded  to  join  her  adherents  at  Bristol.  Malmshnry  assures  us,  that 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  Stepiien  on  this  occasion  was  nothing  more 
than  what  the  laws  of  chivalry  demanded  frt^in  every  true  kniLriiL 

We  are  inclined  to  retr;ird  Siepiien's  courteous  compiianc  i  \\  jih  the 
somevvhai  unreasonable  prayer  of  the  queen-dowager,  as  a  protii  ot  the 
hijrh  respect  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  great  influence  over  the 
minds  ot"  her  royal  husband's  kindred,  which  her  virtues  and  wii  fiin^ 
qualities  had  obtained  while  she  wore  the  crown-matrimonial  of  L.*e- 
land.  Adelicia  eondnetad  herself  with  equal  prudence  and  magnanimiiy 
in  the  defence  and  dtlivemnce  of  her  step-daughu  r,  exhibitiag  a  very 
laudable  mixture  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocooee  of 
the  dove  and  the  cooiage  of  the  lion.  The  lion  was  the  rognitancr  ef 
the  royal  house  of  Louvame ;  and  Mr.  Howard  is  of  opinioii,  that  Ibis 
proud  bearing  was  assmned  by  the  ftmily  of  Albini,  in  token  of  deseeat 
from  the  fair  maid  of  Brabant,  rather  than  with  amy  reference  to  the 
labled  exploit  of  her  second  husband,  related  in  Dugoale's  batooaga.* 

A  grateful  remembrance  of  the  generons  conduct  of  Stcphes,  in  aD 

*M3lm5bury.    Gervase.    M.  ParU,    H.  Huntinplon. 

*Gervase.   Malmsbur/.   Rapin.  '  Howard '•  Memonali. 
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pnrimbility  withheld  Adelicia  and  Alfaioi  from  takiQf  part  with  the 
empress  Matilda  against  him,  in  the  lon^  and  disastrous  civil  war  which 
deaolaied  the  ravaged  plains  of  England  with  kindred  blood,  during'  so 
muty  years  of  that  inauspicious  rei^  They  appear  to  have  main- 
tained a  strict  neutrality,  nm]  to  have  preserved  their  vassils  and  neigh- 
hoTir?  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  contest  between  the  empress 
and  tlie  king. 

Adelicia.,  after  her  happy  nwirria^c  with  the  husband  of  her  choice, 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  respect  ^vhirh  she  considered  due  to  the  memory 
of  her  late  r«~ival  lorrl.  kiiiL'^  H<  iirv  ;  for.  bv  a  third  charter,  she  granted 
lo  his  favourite  abbey  ot  lieatliiiL'  the  ( iiurch  of  Berkeley  Harness  in 
Gloiiceftershire,'  with  suitable  eiulow  im  nis.  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
kini;  Henry  and  dukr  (Kniin  y  iier  father,  and  also  fur  the  health  of  her 
present  lord/'  u  }i«>m  she  styles,  ^  William  earl  of  Chichester,  and  for 
her  own  liealth,  and  the  health  of  her  children."  Thus  we  obser^'e 
that  this  amiable  princess  unites  the  departed  ol'jrrts  of  her  veneration 
lu  tlje  devotional  offices  which  she  fondly  caused  ihe  nioiiks  ol  iieadiiig 
to  offer  up,  for  the  welfare  of  her  living  husband,  her  beloved  children, 
aod  herself.  To  her  tliird  son,  Adelicia  gave  the  name  of  her  deceased 
lord,  king  Henry.  Her  fourth  was  named  Godfrey,  after  her  fiither  and 
eider  brother,  ihe  reigning  duke  of  Bnfaant 

Addkia  cldefly  T»idM  at  Amndel  Gasde^  aAer  tier  manage  with 
WtUouD  de  Albini,  but  there  ia  also  tiaditioiial  evideneey  diat  sIm  occa<- 
sionally  lived  with  him  in  the  noble  fendal  castlei  Whieh  he  huQt,  after 
hie  maniage  with  her,  at  Bockenfaam  in  Norfolk.  It  is  still  designated 
IB  thai  covBtyt  v  Ahis  Bndtenhaiiif  though  the  mound,  part  of  the 
moat,  and  a  lew  mouldering  frsgments  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  remain 
oC  this  oDce  stately  hall,  thai  was  at  ^es  giaeed  with  the  dowager 
eourt  of  Alijt  la  Belle. 

The  priory  of  St  Bartholomew,  likewise  called  the  priory  of  the 
Gansoway,  in  the  parish  of  Lyminster,  near  Arundel,  was  established  by 
queen  Adelick,  after  her  marriage  with  William  de  Albini,  as  a  convent 
of  Augustinian  canons.^  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  town  from  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  number  of  unnairs  appears  originally  to  hnve  been  limited  by 
the  royal  foundre-^?  to  two  persons,  whose  princijxil  business  was  to 
tmke  charge  of  the  bridge,  and  to  ]»resen'e  the  passa^je  of  the  river.  All 
her  gifts  nm]  rhnrler^  wvrv  isolemniy  confirmed  by  her  husband,  Wdliain 
Albini,  wlio  aj>;K  ar-  to  have  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  liis  royal 
*j>.>use,  always  sju  akiiig  of  her  as  ^eximta  rf^iita," — that  is,  inestima- 
bie  or  surpassingly  excellent  queen* 

We  fmd,  from  the  Monasticon,  that  Adelicia  gave  la  trust  to  the 
biphop  of  Chichester  certain  lands  in  Arundel,  to  provide  salaries  foi 
tlie  payment  of  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  that  castle. 
The  last  recorded  act  of  Adelida  was  the  pant  of  the  prebend  of  West 
Dean  to  die  eathedril  of  (%ichester,  m  1150. 

•Monasticon,  Chaitor  9.    Howard  Memorials. 
•Di^datosMooastioOB.  Lib.£piM.&voLaviiL  *Ibid. 
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In  the  year  1149,  a  younger  brother  of  Adeliria,  Henry  of  LouTam<», 
was  professed  a  monk  in  the  monasif^ry  nt  Allli^liam,  near  Alosi  ui 
Flanders,  which  had  boon  fonnrled  by  their  tather  Godfrev,  :ind  his  bro- 
ther Ifonrv  of  Louvaine ;  and  soon  after,  the  royal  A(itlici;i  li^r^pir,' 
stimulated  no  doubt  by  his  example,  withdrew  not  only  from  the  ptMups 
and  panidf^  of  mrthlv  grandeur,  but  from  the  endearments  ol  iier  adoring 
husband  and  youifiiid  progeny,  and,  crossing  the  sea,  retired  to  the  ima- 
ner>'  in  the  same  iouadation,  where  she  euded  her  days,*  and  was  Uke- 
wise  liiiried* 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  royal  ances- 
tress^ states  It  to  be  his  opinion,  that  Adelicia  did  not  take  this  important 
step  without  the  lull  consent  of  her  husband.  Strange  as  it  appears  to 
us,  that  any  one  who  was  at  the  very  summit  of  earthly  felicitr  should 
have  broken  through  such  ^uid  ties  of  eoojugal  aad  natenMU  lote  as 
those  by  whidi  Adelicia  was  sorroimdedf  to  bury  hersdf  in  doislered 
sechision,  there  is  mdnbitable  evidence  that  such  was  the  fiiet 

Sanderus,  in  his  Aeeoont  of  the  Abb^  and  CShntehes  of  Brabant, 
rehttes  that  <^FulgenttuS)  the  abbot  of  Afll^g[faam,  visited  queen  Adelicta 
at  the  eouit  of  her  royal  husband,  Henry  L;  where  he  was  received 
with  espedal  honours.^  The  same  author  expressly  stateSi  that  Adelicia 
died  in  the  convent  of  AfHigham^and  was  interred  there  on  the  9th  of 
the  calends  of  April.  He  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  year.  From  the 
mortuary  of  the  abbey,  he  quotes  the  following  Latin  record  of  the 
death  of  this  queen;* 

**  Aleidem  genait  onm  barba  dm  Oodefrsdos, 
Que  Mt  Aiislonim  ngiiia  piisaima  nKwnm.'* 

The  annals  of  Mai]gan  date  ibis  erent  in  the  year  1 151. 

There  is  a  charter  in  Afll^gham,  granted  by  Henry  of  Lonvaiiie,  on 
condition  that  prayers  may  be  saidf  for  the  welfiffe  of  his  brother  God- 
frey, the  reigning  didte,  his  sister  Aleyda  the  queen,  and  Ida,  the  conrnen 

of  Cleves,  and  their  parents.* 

Adelicia  must  have  been  about  forty-eigfat  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 

death.  She  had  bt  f  n  married  eleven  years,  or  thereabouts,  to  William 
de  Albini,  Lord  of  Buckenhara.  At  his  paternal  domain  of  New  Buck- 
enham  in  Norfolk,  a  foundation  was  granted  by  WilUam  de  Albud  of 
the  Strong  Arm,  enjoining  that  prayers  might  be  said  for  the  departed 
spirit  of  his  eximia  regina.  He  survived  her  long  enoui^h  to  be  the 
happy  means  of  composing-,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  death-strife  whirh 
liad  convulsed  Ene^lanf!  for  flftrrn  vrrir«,  in  consequence  of  the  bloody 
succession  war  bctu  i  t  ii  Stephen  ni.  1  the  empress  Matilda.* 

Tins  great  and  good  man  is  buru'd  in  Wvmondham  Abbey,  near  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  the  Pincerna  of  Kngland  :iiid  Normandy. 

By  her  marriage  with  Albini,  Adelicia  became  the  mother  of  seven 
surviving  children.  William  earl  of  Anindel,  who  succeeded  to  thp 
estates  and  honours^  Reynerj  Henry;  Godfrey ;  Alice,  niarne4  to  the 

'  Butken^s  trophies  du  Brabant.  I]>id. 
"  Sarid''ni«»'a  Abh*'V8  and  Qiurches  in  Brabant,  *  Ibid. 

*  Howard  MemonaLi.      *  Xhia  will  be  detailed  in  the  suoceediog  bipgraph/. 
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tomk  d'Ea ;  Qima;  Agatha.  The  two  latter  were  buried  at  Bojgrove^ 
■ear  Arundel. 

Though  Adelicia  had  so  many  chfldnii  by  her.  second  manriagei  her 
tender  afiection  for  her  ftlher'a  &mily  caused  her  to  send  for  her  younger 
brother,  Joceline  of  Louvame,  to  share  in  her  prosperity  and  happmeas ; 
lad  the  munificent  earl,  her  husband,  to  enable  this  landless  prince  to 

marrv'  advnntnjpoiisly,  gave  him  the  fair  domain  of  Petworth,  on  hi$ 
wedding  Agnes,  the  heiress  of  the  Perries:  "since  which,"  savs  CnrTi- 
ilen, "  the  posterity  of  that  Joc(  line,  who  took  the  name  of  Percv,  I;:ive 
erer  possessed  it — a  family  r.ertamly  very  ancient  and  noble^,  the  male 
representatives  of  Charlemagne,  more  direct  than  the  dukes  ol  Guise, 
who  pride  themselves  on  lliat  account.  Joceline,  in  a  donation  of  his 
vliich  I  have  seen,  uses  this  title :  Joceline  of  Louvainei  brother  to 
^een  Adelicia,  CasleUame  of  Arundel."' 

Twc»  ducal  peers  of  England  are  now  the  representatives  of  the  im- 
perkl  Carlovingian  line — namely,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  heir  of  queen 
Adelicia ,  and  the  duke  of  Northumberidiid,  tlie  imeal  debctiudiiai  oi  her  * 
brother  Joceline  of  Louvaine. 

The  two  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  queens  of  England,  Anna  Boleyn 
mi  Katharine  Hownid,  were  the  lineel  doecendanta  of  iUelicia,  by  her 
with  Wflliam  de  AUndL 


MATILDA  OF  BOULOGNE. 


QUEEN  OF  STEPHEN. 


Ifiati1da*8  descent  from  Saxon  kings — Her  mother  a  Saxon  pnneess — Her 

— MntilfH  espoused  to  Stc|)lien  of  Rlois — Re>iJence  at  Tower- Royal — Matil« 
da's  popularity  in  London — i^tephen  bci/es  tlie  throne — Birth  of  prince  Eustace 
—Coronation  of  Matilda — Queen  left  regent — Disasters — Queen  besieges  Dover 
CMtle— Mediates  peace  with  her  imeie-^ErapreM  MetildA  bmde  in  Baghod 
— Henry  of  Bk^fl-^vll  wai^-^Qoeen  goes  to  France  Murrioge  of  her  jromg 
heir — Raises  nn  nrv.)Y — Stephen  captured — Arr^'jri^^c  of  empress — Qur^tyt 
grief — Exerti'TTTs  in  iMeph^n'g  cause — C^tiffTi  ^!alildu  writes  to  bi^h^•p  Bioj* — 
Her  supplication  for  ^Stephen's  liberty — Obduracy  of  empress — Queen  appeals 
«  to  armi— Empress  in  Wiochester— Har  seel—Insults  Londoners— DrtTen  fhm 
London— Sttocesses  of  the  qneen — ^Takes  Winchester— Escape  of  emprets-" 
Earl  of  Gloucester  taken — Exchanged  for  Stephen — Illness  of  king  Stephen- 
Empress  e«;app8  from  Oxford — Her  — r>(»cline  of  empress's  caus©— Queea 
Matilda  founds  Sl  Katherine  by  ilie  J  ower — Death  of  the  queen — Burial — 
Tomb— Epitaph— Children — Eustace — Death  of  king  Stephen— Buxiai  by  hu 
queen^— JSzhnmation  of  their  bodies, 

Matilda  of  Boalogne,  the  last  of  our  Anglo-Noiman  qioeeofl,  irts  a 
priocess  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  English  monrirchs.  Her  motheri 
Mary  of  Scotland,  wa^  the  j^ccond  (laughter  of  Malcolm  Ganmore  and 
Marjniret  Atheling,  and  sister  to  Matilda  tlie  Good,  the  first  queen  of 
Henrv  Brnurlrrr.  Marv  of  Scotland  was  educated  with  her  elder  sister, 
in  the  royal  monastt  rit  s  of  WilffMi  nnd  Hnmsey,  iimi*  r  the  stern  tutelage 
of  tlieir  aunt  Christina ;  and  was  doubtless,  like  tiio  [iniK  csa  Matilda, 
compelled  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  votaress.  Wliptlicr  ilie  vouihful 
Mary  testified  the  same  lively  aiiU|>aihy  to  tiu;  ronsccrau <1  black  \eil, 
tliat  was  exhibited  by  her  elder  sister,  no  gossipinir  nionajitic  chronicler 
has  recorded  ;  but  she  certainly  forsook  the  cloi^u  r,  for  the  court  of 
England,  ou  .Matilda's  auspicious  nuptials  wiiii  iltiuy  I.,  and  exchanged 
the  badge  of  celibacy  for  the  nuptial  ring  soon  afterwards,  when  her 
royal  brothei^in-law  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Eustace,  count  of  Bou- 
logne. 

The  fiither  of  this  nobleman  was  brother-in-law  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessori  having  married  Ooda^  the  widowed  countess  of  Mantes,  sitier  to 
that  monaich;  both  himself  and  his  son  Eustaee  had  been  poweilal 
supporters  of  the  Saxon  cause.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  eoaati 
of  Boulogne,  and  the  contiguity  of  their  dominions  to  tile  i^jiall 
shores^  hi^  render^  them  troublesome  neighbours  to  WiUiam  the  Goo* 
qneror  and  his  sons,  till  the  chivalric  spirit  of  crusading  attracled  th«r 
energies  to  a  different  channel,  and  converted  these  pirates  of  the  nairow 
9ea«  into  heroes  of  the  cross,  and  liberators  of  the  holy  city. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  hero  of  Tasso's  Gienuakme  lAberaiOj  and 
his  brother  Baldwin,  who  sncceasively  wore  the  crown  of  Jerusalem, 
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were  the  uncles  of  Matilda,  Srrjilicn's  queen.  Her  lather,  Ensla(  e  count 
of  Boulogne,  wm  also  a  distinj»^uished  ( rusader.  He  must  have  l)t  en  a 
mature'  !ni!*barid  for  Marv  of  8r<»fl?»!i(!,  since  he  was  the  companion  in 
dfuis  ot  Koberl  of  Noroiandy,  and  hci  uncle  Edgar  Atheling.  Matilda, 
or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called  for  breviiy,  Minn]  of  Boulogne,  was  the 
sole  offepring  of  this  marriage,  and  the  heiress  of  this  liluslrious  house. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  Matilda  was  educated  in  the  abbey 
of  Bermondsey,  to  which  the  countess  of  Boulogne,  her  mother,  \va:>  a 
rauni£c€Ot  hene&ctmt.  The  countess  died  in  this  abbey  while  on  a 
fini  to  England,  in  the  year  1115,  and  was  bnned  theie.  We  gather 
tm  Che  Latin  venea  on  her  tomb,  that  ahe  waa  a  lady  of  veij  noUe 
f  oalitiefl,  and  that  her  death  was  very  painful  and  nnexpeeted.' 

Tonoff  as  If  attUa  was,  she  was  certainly  eaponsea  to  Stephen  de 
BIcip  heme  her  motfaei's  decease ;  for  this  plain  rsason,  that  the  charter 
bf  which  the  countess  of  Boulogne,  in  the  year  1114^  giants  to  die 
Qvgniac  monks  of  Bennondsey  her  manor  of  Kynewardstone,  is,  in  the 
year  ^he  died,  conllreied  by  Eustace  hcr  husband,  and  Stephen  her  son-  « 
Maw.'  Stephen,  the  third  son  of  a  Tassal  peer  of  France,  obtained  this 
gnat  match  nirough  the  frvonr  of  his  royal  nncle,  Heniy  L  He  inherited 
Som  the  Toyai  Adela,  his  mother,  the  qdendid  tidents,  fine  person,  and 
enierprising  spirit  uf  the  mighty  Norman  line  of  sovereigns.  A  very 
tender  friendship  had  subsisted  between  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  and 
her  brother,  Henr>'  BrnTirl( k  ,  who  at  difftTPnt  periods  of  his  life  had 
been  under  important  oblnjati  jns  to  hw  ;  ;ni(l  when  Adela  sent  her  land- 
ies*!  boy  to  seek  his  foriuiies  at  the  cnurt  of  Kiiirhind,  Henry  returned 
the  frrf^ndlv  officfs  which  he  lind  received  irom  lius  faithful  sister,  by 
lavi<liinu^  wealth  and  lioiunir  on  her  son. 

Stephen  received  the  spurs  of  knighthood  from  his  uncle  king  IIenr%', 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Tinchebraye,  where  he  took  the  count  of  Mor- 
Uii^tie  prisoner,  and  received  the  investiture  of  liis  lands.  He  was  fartlier 
re\var(ied  by  hm  ruyai  kinsman  with  lixe  hand  ui  Matilda,  the  heiress  of 
Boulogne* 

**  When  Stephen  was  but  an  earl,"  says  WiUiam  of  Malmsbury,  "  he 
gained  the  a£^tions  of  the  people,  to  a  degree  diat  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  by  the  afiibility  of  his  manners^  and  the  wit  and  pleasantly 
of  hk  converaationi  condesoendiog  to  chat  and  toke  with  peisoos  in  the 
bvmldesi  stations,  as  well  as  with  the  noblea,  who  delighted  m  his  conn 
pany,  and  attached  thenselTes  to  his  cause  from  personal  regard."^ 

Stephen  wss  eonnt  of  Boulogne  in  Matilda'k  n^t,  when,  as  connt  of 
Hortagne,  he  swore  fealty  in  1 12S  to  the  empress  Matilda,  as  heiress  to 
die  Normaa  dominions  of  Henry  L 

The  London  residence  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  was  Tower-Royal,  a 
palace  built  by  king  Henry,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  favoured  nephew, 
nn  the  occasion  of  his  wedding  the  niece  of  his  queen  Matilda  Atbeltog. 
The  ^>ot  to  which  this  regnl-souuding  name  is  still  appended,  is  a  closs 
Isne  between  Chsapaide  aiui  Watitog  ^reeL  Tower-Rojral  was  a  fortrsss 


*  FFi-t.  BemionfUcy  At>bey.  ■  Annalet  AbbaUe  Bcrmon  ^gcy. 

*Ordericus  Yitaiis.  *  W.  Malmsbury.   Ordericus  Vitalis 
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of  prodigious  ^trciiirth;  for  more  than  once,  when  ihr  Tower  of  Loiulun 
ik»elf  ft'll  into  tt:e  hands  of  the  rebels,  this  embaiUed  palace  of  Stephen 
renmiiied  in  security.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  Stephen  had  embarked  on  boanl  the 
,  Blanche  .Vr/,  with  his  royal  cousin,  William  the  Atheling,  aiid  the  rest 
of  her  fated  crew;  but  with  two  knights  of  his  train,  and  a  few  others 
who  prudently  followed  his  example,  he  left  the  vessel  with  the  remark 
thai  <*8h0  WW  too  modi  crowded  with  foolisb,  hndstrong  young 
people.^* 

After  the  death  of  prioee  William,  Stephen^  mfinenee  with  hia  nml 
unde  became  mibomidedy  and  he  was  his  conslanl  companioa  ia  all  iiii 
T03rage8  to  Normandy. 

There  ate  evidences  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  this  gay  and 
pliant  young  prince,  aboui  this  period,  proving  that  MatUda^s  cop  <f 
happiness  was  not  without  some  alloy  of  btttomess.  How  far  her  peaes 
was  affected  by  the  scandalous  reports  of  the  passion  which  her  haughty 
cousin  the  empress  Matilda,  the  acknowled^sd  heiress  of  England  and 
Normandy^  was  said  to  cherish  for  her  aspiring  hnsbandt  ^®  cannot 
presume  to  say;  but  there  was  an  angel-like  spirit  in  this  princess,  whieh 
supported  her  under  every  triaU  and  rendered  her  a  beaatiful  eoBUiple  to 
every  royal  frmrde  in  thn  marrird  «tntp. 

Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  bora  to  the  young  earl  and 
countess  of  Boulogne,  during  king  Henry's  rei?n.  The  boy  was  named 
Baldwin,  after  Matilda's  uncle,  the  kin^  of  Jerusalem;  —  a  Saxon  name 
withal,  and  therefore  likelv  to  sound  pleasantly  to  the  ears  of  the  Eiig* 
lish,  who,  no  doubt,  looked  wuii  rom[)iacency  on  the  infant  heir  of 
Boulogne,  as  the  son  of  a  prnicess  of  the  royal  Atheling  blood,  bora 
among  them,  and  educated  hy  his  amiable  mother  to  venerate  their 
ancient  laws,  and  to  speak  tlu  ir  language.  Prince  Baldwin,  however, 
died  in  early  childhood,  atid  was  iiitened  m  the  prior)'  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  without  Aldgate,  founded  by  his  royal  aunt,  Matilda  of  Scot> 
land  The  second  child  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  a  daughter  named 
Ifaady  bora  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry  died  yonng,  and  was  Imiied 
in  the  same  chnrch.  Some  historians  aver  th^  Imd  snrriTed  lom 
enough  to  be  espoused  to  the  eail  of  Bf  ilan« 

So  dear  was  the  memoiy  of  tfaesS)  her  boned  hopes,  to  the  heart  of 
Matilda,  thai  atar  she  became  qneen  of  England,  and  her  lose  wan  siqh 
pKed  by  the  birth  of  another  son  and  daughter,  she  continued  to  lament 
mr  them ;  and  the  Church  and  Hospital  of  St  Katherine  by  the  Tower 
were  founded  and  endowed  by  her,  that  prayers  migfat  be  perpatailljr 
said  by  the  pions  stslerhood  for  the  repose  of  the  soius  of  her  first4wni 
children. 

In  the  latter  days  of  king  Henry,  while  Stephen  was  engaged  in  steal* 

ing  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  England,  after  the  fashion  of  Ab^om,  the 
mild  virtue?  of  his  amiable  consort  recalled  to  their  remembrance  her 
roynl  aunt  atul  riaiiie^akc,  Ih  nry's  first  queen,  and  inspur&d  them  with  a 
trembhug  hope  ol  seemg  her  place  £lled  eventually  by  a  princess  so 

*S«Dwe'i  Sorrey.  PsmMnt'sLoodsQ.  .  'OnlsKKms  TinJiik* 
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much  more  ref»embIinL^  her  than  ihv  iKuitrhty  wHe  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjoii 
The  N«»riiKm  wutinui  iookcMl  upon  her  nioiher's  people  with  scom,  and 
fron)  her  ttiey  had  nothins[  to  expect  but  the  iron  yoke  which  her  grand- 
^ih^r,  the  Conqueror,  had  laid  upon  iheir  necks,  with,  perhaps,  an  aggra- 
fvtioti  of  their  miseries.  Bui  Stephen,  the  husband  of  her  getiUt*  cousin, 
the  EngUth-hetrtMl  Matilda,  had  whispered  in  Iheir  ean  of  the  con* 
inmtioii  of  the  great  charier  of  their  KbeHtee^  which  Henry  of  Ntimiandy 
hMl  gnated  wheB  he  became  the  huaband  of  the  descendant  of  their  an« 
dent  kings,  and  broken,  when  her  inflvence  waa  destroyed  by  death  and 
a  fiweign  marriage. 

King  Henry'a  daughter,  the  empress  Matilda,*  was  Ae  wife  of  a  foreign 
prince  residing  on  the  Continent  Stephen  and  bis  amiable  princera  were 
bfing  in  London,  and  daily  endearin|^  themselves  to'  the  people,  by  the 
most  popular  and  afhble  behaviour.  The  pnblic  mind  was  certainly 
predisposed  in  favovr  of  Stephen^s  d('si^;ns,  when  the  sudden  death  of 
king  Henry  in  Normandy  left  the  right  of  succession  for  the  first  timr  to 
a  female  heir.  Piers  of  Langtoft  thus  describes  the  perplexily  of  the 
Miion  xespeccing  the  choice  ^  the  sovereiga 

<*0n  bier  lay  kin^  Henry, 
On  bier  beyond  ih.'  spa ; 
And  no  mnn  nii'^dit  rightly  koOW 
Who  liis  heir  tiuid  be.** 

Stephen,  following  the  example  of  tlie  deceased  monarch's  conduct  at 
the  time  of  his  brother  Rufus^s  death,*  lefl  his  royal  uncle  and  benefac- 
tor^ obeeqnies  to  the  care  of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  other 
peers  who  were  witnesses  to  his  last  words;  and  embarking  at  White- 
•and,  a  small  port  in  Matilda^s  dominions,  in  a  light  vessel,  on  a  wintry 
sea,  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  that,  according  to  William  of  Malmsbiiry,  every  one  imagined 
:he  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  he  arriver]  in  London,  he 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  An^lo-Norman  barons  before  whom  his 
coiupdrrr*'*^^'  and  friend,  Hiij^h  Bigod,  the  steward  of  king  Henr>'^s  house 
hold,  *i!wore  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  "  that  the  deceased  soverei;^ii 
disinlK  riietl  the  empress  Matilda  on  bis  death-bed|  and  adopted  his  most 
destr  nephew  Stephen  for  his  heir.'" 

On  tins  bold  affirmation,  the  Arrhbi^^hop  of  Canterbury  absolvid  the 
perr<  of  tlie  oath*!  of  lually  lliey  liatl  ire  s^wuiii  lo  ilie  daughter  of  their 
kit  sovereign  and  declared  ^*  that  ihu^ie  oaths  wi  re  null  and  void,  and 
coiiL.afv,  moreover,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  die  English,  who  had 
never  permitted  a  woman  to  reign  over  them.'' 

This  was  a  Aitile  argument,  as  no  female  had  ever  stood  in  that  im- 
poftaDt  positicm,  with  regard  to  the  svocession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
m  which  the  empress  Matilda  was  now  placed:  therefore  no  precedent 
Imd  oecnmd  for  the  estsUiahment  of  a  saliqne  law  in  England. 

Stephen  was  crowned  on  the  26th  of  December,  his  name-day,  the 
Aasi  of  St.  Stephen.*  He  swore  to  establish  the  righteous  laws  of 

*Thf'  Bio'/raphf  of  the  empress  Mntilda  is  continued  through  this  lilc. 
*M«i(n»bur]r.    'MafaniAmry.  Rapin.    *  Sir  Hairia  Nicol.  Chronolog  of  Hittor/. 
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Edward  the  confessor,  for  the  ecneral  happiness  of  all  rlnf?«es  of  his  »ub- 
jerls.'  The  En^rlj^h  rp<nin!pfi  Stppheirs  union  with  a  pmiresM  of  ihtnr 
race  the  hcM  plrdat  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  iii  rr^ard  to  ihe 
ameliomlion  ol  thf  ir  cDndition.  These  hopes  were,  ofcoui-se.  increased 
hv  the  hirih  of  prnice  Eustace,  whom  Matikla  brought  into  tfie  world 
very  soon  after  her  huf^haiurs  accession  to  the  throne  of  EiiL'iand.  It 
was,  perhaps,  this  auspicious  event  that  prevented  MaiiWa  Irom  beinj^ 
associated  in  the  coronation  of  her  loril  on  St.  Stephen's  dav,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Her  own  coronation,  accordinjr  to  Gervase,  took  place 
March  22d,  1136,  being  I^ter  Sunday,  not  quite  three  months  after- 
wards. Stephen  was  better  enabled  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  splendid 
ceremonial  io  honour  of  hit  beloved  queeiif  having,  immediately  after 
his  own  hee^  maugumtioo,  potted  to  Wiiichetter  and  made  bimtrif 
natter  of  the  treamirjr  of  hit  deceased  vnele  king  Hemy;  which  coa- 
tained,  sayt  Mslmtboiy)  *^  one  hundred  thontand  poundty  betidea  atoret 
of  plate  and  jewelt." 

The  empiett  Matflda  vat  in  Anjou  at  the  tune  of  her  ihtfaer't  mddea 
demise.  She  was  eDtixely  oeeopied  by  the  grievous  tichneea  of  h« 
(intband,  who  was  tQpposed  to  be  on  his  death-bed.'  Af\er  the  conTales- 
cence  of  her  lord,  as  none  of  her  partisans  in  England  made  the  sligfaiesi 
movement  in  her  favour,  the  remained  quietcent  for  a  season,  well  knov* 
ing  that  the  excessive  popularity  of  a  new  monarch  is  seldom  of  long 
continuance  in  England.  Stephen  had  begun  well  by  abolishing  doo^ 
gelt,  and  leaving  the  game  in  the  woods,  forests,  and  uncultivated  wastes^ 
common  to  all  his  subjects;  but  after  awhile  he  repented  of  his  liberal 
policy,  and  railed  courts  of  inquiry  to  make  mm  trivc  nrrount  of  the 
flarnagp  and  loss  he  had  sustained  in  his  fallow  titer  ami  other  wild 
game;  he  likewise  enforced  the  o^osive  system  of  tbe  otiier  Konoaa 
monarchs  for  their  preservation. 

Next  lie  ohtaiiHMl  ilie  enmity  of  the  clergy,  by  seizin?  the  rerennes 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury;  and  lastly,  t«^  the  great  alaim  and  deirunenl 
of  the  peacelully  disposed,  he  imprudently  permitted  his  nobles  to  btiild 
or  fortify  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  those  strongholds  of  wronjr  and  rol>- 
bery  called  castles,  which  rendered  their  owners  in  a  great  mea&ure 
inde[)endent  of  the  crown. 

Baldwin  de  Redvers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  the  first  to  give  Stephen 
a  practical  proof  of  his  want  of  foresight  in  thit  matter,  by  telling  him, 
on  tome  slight  oaute  of  oflence,  ^  that  he  wat  not  king  of  right,  and  bt 
would  obey  him  no  longer.^  Stephen  proceeded  in  person  to  ehattiss 
him ;  in  the  meantime  Bavidf  lung  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  aorthem 
eountieti  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
his  niece,  the  empress  Matilda,  by  Stephen's  usurpation  and  perjury. 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  Stephen^s  contort,  ttood  in  the  same  degree  of 
relatiunsh^  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  as  the  empress  Matilda,  since  btr 
mother,  Mary  of  Scotlandf  wat  hit  titter^  no  lest  than  Matilda»  the  queen 
of  Henry  I. 

Stephen  concluded  a  batty  petee  with  the  Welth  princely  and  advaneeJ 
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to  repel  the  invaaioii  of  king  DaTid;  b«t  when  the  hoetue  mak§  mil 
near  Carlkley  ha  succeeded  in  adjoftiiig  all  diftitnces  by  mesne  of  an 

niesble  treaty,  perhaps  through  the  intmtiis  or  mediation  of  his  quee% 
BiMer  was  kepi  at  Westmius^r  this  year,  1 137)  by  Stephen  and  Ha* 
ttlda,  with  greater  splendour  than  had  ever  been  eeen  in  the  court  o 
Henry  Beauderc,  to  celebrate  the  happy  termination  of  the  storm  that 

had  so  lately  darkened  the  political  horizon  ;  but  the  rejoicings  of  the 
queen  were  rpnrfiilly  interniptpd  hy  the  alarminc  illne.^B  whirh  suddenly 
attacked  ilio  kiriL^  m  the  midst  of  the  festivities  for  iiis  safe  return  from 
the  Welsh  ami  northern  cxpffUtions. 

This  ilinessi,  the  effect  no  doubt  of  the  preternatural  exertions  of  both 
loeotal  and  corporeal  powers,  which  Stephen  had  compelled  himseit  to 
use,  dunng  ihe  recent  ii^nriientous  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  was  a  son  of 
ftupor.  or  lethargy  so  nearly  resembling  death,  that  it  \\<xs  reported  in 
ISurmandy  thut  lie  had  breathed  his  last;  on  which  the  party  of  the 
empreiis  began  to  take  active  measures,  both  on  the  contiiieiU  and  in 
England,  for  the  recognition  of  htr  rights.'  The  count  of  Anjou  entered 
Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  wife  and 
•on ;  which  were,  howeier,  disputed  Stephen's  elder  brother^  Theo- 
Wd  ecmt  of  Blma,  noft  k  behalf  of  Steplua,  bat  liinelf ;  and  the  wl 
of  Gtoaeeeter  openly  declared  faioiaelf  in  hwon  of  hk  iiater  the  en* 
pieei,  and  deliveied  tht  keys  of  Falaiae  to  her  hnabaBd,  Geoffrey  of 

Vfhea  Stephen  rccofeied  from  hie  death-like  sickness,  he  found  every- 
thing in  eonfueion^the  attention  of  bis  faithful  queen,  Matilda,  having 
dottbtleee  been  abeoibed  in  anxious  walchings  by  his  sick-bed,  during 
tiie  protracted  pedod  of  his  sttange  and  elarmin^  malady.  She  was  now 
left  to  take  earn  of  his  interests  in  England  as  heat  she  migfat ;  for  Ste- 
|dien,  loosing  himself  Irom  the  pause  of  exhausted  nature,  hastened  to 
the  continent  with  his  infant  heir  Eustace,  to  whom  queen  Matilda  had 
resigned  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  her  own  &tr  inheritance.  Stephen, 
by  the  strong  eloquence  of  an  Hnmense  bribe,  preyafled  on  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  as  suzerain  of  Normandy,  to  invest  the  unconscious  babe  with 
t^ie  duchy,  and  to  receirc  his  li^  homage  ibr  the  same.* 

Meantime  some  portentous  events  occurred  during  Matilda^s  govern- 
ment Sudden  and  mysterious  conflagrations  then,  as  now,  indicated 
the  sullen  discontent  of  the  very  lower  order  of  the  English  people. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  1 1 37,  Rochester  cathedral  was  de?^troved  fire; 
the  following  day,  the  whole  city  of  York,  with  its  railudml  and  tliirty 
churches,  was  burnt  to  the  groiiiul  •  soon  alter,  the  city  of  Bath  shared 
the  same  fate.  Then  conspiracies  be^an  to  be  formed  in  favour  of  the 
ern»»rr««  Matilda,  in  vriiicjus  parts  of  England;  and  lastly,  her  uncle, 
David  kitiir  of  Srollain!,  once  more  entered  Norihuiiii)erland,  with  ban- 
ner displayed,  in  support  of  his  supplanted  kinswouiatrs  superior  title 

to  the  crowo.^  ^uetiu  iVIaiiititi,  with  courage  and  energy  suited  tu  thin 
^^-^^^^^"^    ^  ■  ■  I— — -^^—^ — —  ■  — ^   > 

*HofBdea   BromptCML   Ordericus  Vitalis.  '  M.  Parisi  Ae.  Jbe»  ' 

*OrdsffioBsVitaUs.  Henry  of  HunUngdoii.  BromptoQ.  M.Paiis.  Rajphk  Speed, 
•Bnoqpm.  Bapiii.  Oiderioiis  Yitalis, 
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ftlarming  crisis,  went  in  person,  and  besieged  the  insurg^ents,  who  hai 
seized  Dover  castle ;  and  she  scut  orders  to  Uie  men  o£  BonAogoey  baf 
loyal  subjrci.-^,  to  attack  the  rebels  by  ^ea. 

Tlie  Bouloanois  obeved  ihv  cotamaiids  of  iheir  beloved  princess  with 
alacrity,  and  to  such  good  purpose,  by  covering  the  Cliaanei  with  their 
light-^rmed  vessels,  that  the  besieged,  not  i)eing  able  to  rt«^ive  in« 
slightest  succour  by  sea,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  queen.*  At  thiis 
juaciure  Stephen  arrived,  aud  succeeded  in  chastising  liie  leaders  of  liie 
revolt,  aud  drove  the  Scottish  king  over  his  own  border.  Neverthelew 
the  empress  Maiilda^s  party,  in  the  year  1  liid,  be^r^n  to  assume  a  fonm- 
dable  aspect.  Every  day  brought  tidings  to  the  court  of  Stephen  of  some 
fresh  revolt  William  of  Mabnsbury  relates,  that  when  Stephen  was 
informed  of  theie  deaertioiiay  he  pairiomlely  frTf>huinnd,  ^  Why  <lid  tfaajr 
make  me  kingjv  fonake  roe  thus  ?  By  the  birdi  of  God/ 1  wiU 
newer  be  called  an  abdScatad  king 

Tbe  innakNi  of  quaeo  Blatiua'a  uncle,  Band  of  ScoHaDd,  fior  Ibe 
third  time  inereaaed  the  diatiactioa  of  her  royal  huabaad'a  aftif*,  eape* 
eialiy  as  Stephen  «m  too  much  oeeopied  with  the  intenal  tioiiblai  of 
his  kingdom,  to  be  able  to  proceed,  in  peiaoii,agaiiiit  him.  David,  attd 
his  army,  were,  however,  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  by  the  wbp* 
like  Thmataiii  arehbishop  of  York,  at  Cuton  Moor.  The  paHaeolaM 
of  this  engagiement,  called  the  battle  of  the  Slaadard,  where  the  chwch 
militaat  performed  n\rh  notable  service  for  the  erown,  belong  to  gaaewl 
history,  and  are  besides  too  well  known  to  iaf|Qife  lepatitaon  in  tha 
biography  of  Stephen's  queen. 

Matihla^  was  niainly  instrumental  in  negotiatins:  the  peace  wliich  was 
coneluded  this  year  between  her  uncle  and  her  lord.  Fnuct;  iknr)', 
tlie  iieir  of  Scotland,  having,  at  the  saiue  tune,  renewed  his  homage  \o 
Stephen  for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  was  invited  by  the  king  to  his 
court.  The  alteniiuii  with  whicli  the  youug  prince  was  treated  by  the 
king  aud  queen  uas  viewed  witli  inviiiious  eyes  by  their  ill-inannercd 
courtiers;  aud  Ranulpli,  earl  ut"  Chi'su^-,  luok  buch  grtal  ulkace  al  the 
royal  stranger  being  seated  above  hiiii  ai  dinner,  that  he  made  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  joining  the  revolted  baron^,  and  peibuaduJ  a.  knot  of  e^^uaily 
uncivilized  nobles  to  follow  hib  example  ou  the  same  pretence.* 

The  empress  Matilda,  taking  advantage  of  the  fierce  contention  be- 
tween Stephen  and  the  himrchy  of  Engknd,  made  her  tardy  appeaiajnce, 
in  pursnanca  of  her  daima  to  the  crown,  in  tha  antnmn  of  1 140.  lika 
her  nncle^  Robert  the  Unready,  the  ampraaa  allowed  the  critical  monicnl 
to  slip,  when,  by  prompt  and  energetic  maaBiiie8,ahe  might  have  gained 
the  prise  for  which  she  oontende£  But  ahe  did  not  anive  till  Stephen 
had  made  himaelf  master  of  the  casUeB,  and,  what  waa  of  more  in^mi^ 
ance  to  him,  the  great  wealth  of  lua  thrM  lefieactoiy  ptdatea,  tha  bidiopa 
of  Salisbuiy,  Ely,  and  Lincoln* 

'  Ordeiicufi  Vitalis.  *  TbU  was  Stephen's  usual  oath.  Malmslmfy. 

***T1iioii|^  tha  madiatioii  of  Matilda,  tha  wifa  of  Stephen,  and  nJeoe  of  Oavia, 
a  poaoe  was  concluded  at  Ihaham  between  these  two  kings,  equitable  jtostf 
•n'^     fill  t»  both  parties."-^Sainitfam'  HSst  of  Seotlaad,  loL  i  p.  S9k 

*  Speed. 
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When  the  einprp>s  was  shut  up  within  ihe  walls  of  Arundel  castle, 
Stephen  niii^lit,  lj\  one  bold  stroke,  liave  made  her  his  prisoner;  but  he 
was  prevailed  upuii  to  respect  tlie  lies  of  cnii.s:iiiiri]inity,  and  the  hiflfh 
rank  of  the  widow,  and  of  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor  kinj^  Ilenrv. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  recollections  of  a  tenderer  nature,  with  regard  to 
Ub  eousin  the  empress,  might  deter  him  from  imperilling  her  person,  by 
puhing  the  siege.  Aeeorang  to  mnam  of  the  dnonideiSy  the  empress 
teot,  with  qneea  Adeliek?«  leqnest  thet  die  night  be  permitled  to  tetire 
l»  Bristol,  a  guileful  letter  or  message  to  Stephen,'  which  indneed  him 
i»  pmniM,  oa  hie  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  gnnt  her  mfe  eon* 
diet  to  thit  citT**  Thoosh  the  empreee  knew  thai  Stephen  had  violated 
tbe  flKiei  eolema  oaths  wnieh  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  her  soeeeesion 
to  tbe  crown,  aha  relied  upon  lue  honour,  and  put  herself  under  his  pro* 
tsctioo,  and  was  safely  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Bristol.  King  Stt  plion 
gave  to  his  brother,  Henry  of  filoie,  bishop  of  Wincheetert  and  to  Wai« 
knn,  earl  of  Mellent,  the  charge  of  oondocttag  the  emfMreee  to  Bristol 
castle.  Tiiie  bright  trait  of  chivalry  contrMte  beaotiiiilly  with  tl^  sell* 
ishness  and  perfidy  too  prevalent  at  the  era. 

It  was  during  this  journey,  in  all  probability,  that  Henry  de  Blois 
nrmnsed  his  plans  with  the  empress  Matilda,  fur  makitig  her  mistress  of 
Uie  roval  citv  of  Wiiirhester,  which  was  entuclv  under  his  influcsice. 

While  the  rai  l  of  Gloucester,  on  behalf  of  his  sister  thn  empress,  was 
rontpsting  with  king  Stephen  the  realm  of  England  at  the  sword's  point, 
queeu  Matilda  proceeded  to  France,  with  her  son  Eustace,  to  endeavour 
lo  strengthen  her  husband's  cause  by  tlie  aid  of  her  foreign  connej*: ion. ; 
aiid,  while  at  the  court  of  France,  successfully  exerted  her  diplomatic 
powers  in  negotiating  a  mairiai^e  between  ihe  princess  Constance,  &ibier 
of  Louis  Vll.,  and  prince  Eustace^  then  about  four  ycitrs  old.  The 
quetn  presided  at  tlii^i  infant  marriage,  which  was  ceiebiated  with  great 
splendour. 

Ifletead  of  reoeifiBg  •  dowij  with  a  prineees,  queen  MatUda  peid  a 
luge  nim  to  purchaiie  her  eon  the  bride;  Louie  Vli.  in  return  eolemnly 
iawited  hie  young  brother-in-law  with  the  duchy  of  Nonnandyi  and 
leat  his  powerful  aid  to  maitttain  him  there  as  the  nominal  sovereign, 
eader  the  direetion  of  the  queen  hie  mother.  This  alliance^  which  took 
plsee  in  the  year  1140/  greatly  laised  the  hopee  of  Stefan's  party; 
bat  the  bands  of  foreign  meieenaries,  which  bis  queen  Mawda  sent  over 
(ram  Boulogne  and  the  ports  of  Normandy  to  his  succour,  had  an  inju* 
nous  eOect  on  bis  cause,  and  were  beheld  witti  jealous  alarm  by  the 
people  of  the  land ;  ^  whose  miseries  were  in  no  slight  degree  aggra* 
vated,"  says  the  chronicler  Gervase,  hy  the  arrival  of  these  hunger- 
starred  wolves,  who  completed  the  destruction  of  the  land^s  felicity 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  queen  Matilda  and  her  son,  prince  Eus- 
tace, that  tlie  battle,  so  tlisasirous  to  lier  husband^s  cause,  was  fought, 
beneath  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  on  Ciindlemas-<lay,  1141.  Stephen  had 
§hui  up  a  great  many  of  the  empress  Matilda's  partisans  and  their  fami- 
hi-s  III  the  citv  of  Lincoln,  which  ha  iiad  been  lor  some  time  besieging. 

^Gervase.   Hear/ oi  Muaiingdon.  *  Fioiencc  of  Worcester.  TyrreiU 
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The  earl  of  Gloucc«ter's  youngest  dauorhter.  lately  married  to  her  cousin 
Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  was  among  the  besieged ;  and  so  determined 
were  the  two  earls,  her  father  and  her  husband,  for  her  deliverance,  that 
the3r  encouraged  their  foUowen  to  ewim,  or  ford,  tbe  deep  cold  waten 
of  the  fifer  Trent^'  bddnd  whieh  Stephen  «nd  hie  emyireraeaeniiped, 
and  fiereelj  atCaefced  him  in  their  dripping  garmaite;  ead  aH  for  the 
relief  of  im  fidr  ledice  who  were  tremhliii^  inthin  the  waUe  of  liaeolo, 
and  beginning  to  enftr  fi«n  lack  of  pMmeiona.  Theee  were  the  d^fe 
of  chi^ry,  be  it  remembered.*  Speed  givce  lie  a  dceeriptive  catalogve 
of  eome  of  the  leading  diaraelere  ammff  om*  ndiaot  kiiif  Slnhen^ 
knighte  $m  peltry  whtoh)  if  apace  were  allowed  ne,  we  wcwd  abetiaet 
ftom  the  animated  harangue  with  which  the  eail  of  Okmeeitor  e>dea 
Tomied  to  warm  his  shivMiog  followers  into  a  Tirtuoae  bbae  of  indigDfc" 
tion,  after  they  had  emetged  from  their  cold  bath.* 

His  satirical  eloquence  was  receifed  by  the  parttstne  of  the  empress 
with  a  tremendous  shout  of  apphmse ;  and  Stephen,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand with  his  foee  in  bandying  personal  abuse  as  a  prelude  to  the  fight, 
as  his  own  powers  of  articulation  happened  to  be  defective,  deputed  onr 
Baldwin  Fitz-Gilbert,  n  knight  who  was  blessed  with  a  Stentorian  voice, 
to  thunder  forth  bis  recrimination  on  the  earl  of  Gloiirester  and  his  ho«5t, 
in  the  ears  of  both  armies.  Fitz-Gilbert,  in  his  speech,  laid  scornful 
stress  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the  empress's  champion,  whom  be  des^- 
Dated,    Robert,  the  base-bom  general.'** 

The  battle,  for  which  both  parties  had  prepared  themselves  with  such 
a  sharp  encounter  of  keen  words,  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  contera- 
porar\'  chroniclers,  "  a  very  sore  one but  it  seems  as  if  Stephen  had 
fought  better  than  his  followers  that  day.  "A  very  strange  siffhi  it 
was,""  says  Matthew  Paris,  there  to  behold  king  Stephen,  left  almost  ' 
alone  in  the  field,  yet  no  man  daring  to  apprt>ach  him,  while,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  foaming  like  a  furious  wild  boar,  he  drove  back  with  his 
battle-axe  the  assailing  squadrons,  slaying  the  foremost  of  them,  to  the 
eternal  renown  of  liis  coara£e.  If  but  a  htmdred  like  hhnself  had  been 
witii  lihB)  a  whole  army  had  never  been  able  to  eaptnfe  his  person ;  yet, 
single-handed  as  he  was,  he  held  ont  til]  first  his  battle-axe  brake,  and 
ifterwards  his  sword  shivered  in  his  grasp,  with  the  force  of  his  owa 
resistless  blows ;  thongh  he  was  botne  backward  to  his  knees  by  a  greet 
stone,  which  hy  some  ignoble  person  was  flung  at  him.  A  stoiit  knight, 
WiOiam  of  Karnes,  then  seized  him  hf  the  hefanet,  and  hoisting  tho 
point  of  his  sword  to  his  throat,  called  npon  him  to  surrender.^* 

Even  in  Uiat  extremity  Stephen  refused  to  give  tip  the  frngment  of  his 
sword  to  any  one  but  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  his  valiant  kinsman,  whoi, 
coming  up,  bade  his  infuriated  troops  refmin  from  further  Tiotenct,  and 
conducted  his  rojal  captive  to  the  empress  Matilda,  at  Okmeester.  The 
earl  of  Gloucester,  it  is  said,  treated  Stephen  with  some  degree  of  cour- 
tesy) but  tbe  empress  Matilda,  whose  hatred  appears  to  ha?a  rmanatort 


'  Malmshury.    Rnpin.    Spood.  '  Poly*iorc  VcrgiL    Speed.  MalmibaiJ'. 

•Roger  H(»vo<lpn.    H.  Hiiiitin;,'flon.  Polychronicon. 

*  Roger  HovoUcu.  H.Huuungduu.  2Speed.      *  U.  Huntingdon.  Speed.  Rapio. 
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Irom  a  deeper  root  of  bitterness  than  mere  nfthj  of  poim^  loaded  htm 

will)  indignities,  and  orderad  him  into  the  most  rigorous  confinement,  in 
Bristol  oastle.  According  to  general  hktorkuM,  the  oftused  him  to  be 
heavily  ironed,  and  used  the  royal  captive  as  ignominiously  as  if  he  had 

been  ihe  lownsi  felon;  but  Wiliiam  of  Malmsbury  says,  "this  was  not 
till  after  Stephen  had  attempted  lo  make  his  escape,  or  it  was  reported 
that  hr  lin  l  beea  seea  mmad  Umetk  beyoud  the  bouads  ftfesciibed  for  air 

and  exercise.-' 

The  empress  Matilda  made  her  pnblic  and  triumpiiant  entry  into  the 
city  of  \\mrhe«ter,  Fehruary  7,  wliere  she  was  received  witii  i,'r(  at  state 
f)v  Stppijnrs  r(|iiiilly  iiauglity  brother,  Henry  de  Biois,  bishop  oi  VVin- 
ciiesler,  and  caidiijul  Irgaie.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  all  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  the  diocese;  and  even  the  nuns  of  VVidrliester'  (a  thin^r 
before  uiuieaid  of)  walked  unveiled  in  the  procession,  to  receive  and 
u  elcouic  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  realm,  the  daughter  of  the  gicat  and 
learned  Henry  Fitz-Conqueror,  and  of  Matilda,  the  descendant  of  the 
AtheUng.  The  EogUeli  had  also  the  laliifiKluMi  of  aeeing  the  male 
icpweentative  of  iheir  anoienl  nooeiche  on  that  oeeeeion  whhin  the 
walle  of  WjBcfaeeter;  for  D«rld  of  Scotfaud)  the  eoft  of  Margaret  of 
Athelioff,  weepreeeaty  to  do  hoiiowr  to  hie  nieee^  '  tiie  vietorioiis  rival  of 
Siephei^s  crown.  Henty  de  Blois  see^ned  the  regel  oroaments,  and  the 
paltry  residue  of  her  fiither?e  tieesttre^  imo  the  hende  of  the  empreee. 
The  next  dey  he  teceived  her  with  greet  pomp  in  his  cftthednl  churchy 
where  he  excommunicated  all  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  brother, 
and  promieed  ahaolutm  to  all  who  ahonld  abandon  his  eanee  and  join 
the  empieaa.* 

in  thia  melaneboljr  peeitien  did  qneen  Matilda  find  her  huehand's 
canee,  when  abe  ntnmtd  from  her  enceeeefol  negotiation^  of  the  mar* 
fiige  between  the  French  king's  sister,  and  her  eon  the  young  count  of 
Bowlognei  whoat  ahe  had  left,  for  the  present,  established  as  duke  of 
Normandy.  The  peers  and  clergy  had  alike  abandoned  the  lucklesiP 
Stephen  in  his  advenity;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  being  a 
mmu  of  tender  eonadence,  had  actually  visiti  rl  Stephen  in  prison,  to 
fequest  his  permission  to  transfer  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  mtorious 
mal,  the  empress  Matilda. 

Jo  this  predicament,  the  faithful  consort  of  the  fallen  monarch  applied 
herself  to  the  citizens  of  London,  with  whom  she  had  ever  mainuuned 
a  great  «hain  of  [joptilarity.  Thf»y  knew  h*  i-  virtues,  for  she  liad  lived 
amoni*  tiiem;  and  hev  iftwh  r  all'eclion  for  lu  r  royal  sjiouse  ui  his  ad- 
vcthuv,  was  well  jili  asin^  hj  those  wlio  had  ^vitlle«;««ed  tiie  domestic  hap- 
puns'*  <»r  the  priiK  i  Iv  pair,  while  they  lived  in  Tower-lloyal,  as  count 
and  counters  (^t  JJouloi^Mie ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Stephen's  free  and 
pleasant  conduct,  and  afEible  association  \v  iili  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
luc-iu  before  he  woru  tlie  thornv  diadem  oi  a  doubtful  lille  lo  the  sove- 
reignty of  Lngkmd,  disposed  the  magistracy  of  London  to  render  erery 

^Rwlbome^s  Hist  of  Winehester. 

'Gesta  Stepbani.    Oervase.    Malmsbmj.  Rapln. 
'Jlalmsbttffjr.  Uuntuigdoo.  €i«ff.  Dor* 
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assistance  in  their  p<^\vcr  lo  their  unfortiinnte  king.'    So  powerfully,  in* 
defd,  had  the  personal  iriHuenre  of  queen  Matilda  oprnted  in  ifial  qnnrier, 
that  when  tlie  maaiJ'trales  of  London  were  «iuiiUioned  to         iheir  <!e- 
puties  tu  a  synod  at  Winrhei*ler,  lield  hy  Henry  de  Blots,  which  had 
predelergiincd  the  eleetion  of  the  empress  Matilda  to  the  throne,  they 
in^iruckd  liieui  lo  deinaml  l)ie  Hbumiioii  of  liie  king  in  the  name  of  the 
barunii  and  citizens  oi  London,  as  a  preliminary  to  entering^  into  any 
discussion  with  the  pjirtisans  of  his  enemy.    Henry  de  Blois  rephed, 
**  that  it  did  not  becoiiie  ihe  Londoners  to  side  with  the  adherents  of 
Stephen,  whose  object  was  to  erabroil  the  kingdom  in  fresh  troubles.''* 
Qjueen  Matilda,  finding  that  the  trusty  citizens  of  London  were  btffled 
by  the  prieBtlj  subtlety  of  her  hnsbend^  broUierf  Henry  de  Blois,  took 
the  decidedf  but  at  that  time  UBpreeedented»  step,  of  writing,  in  her  own 
name,  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  synod,  earnestly  entreating  those  in 
whose  hands  the  govemmeni  of  Engfamd  was  vested,  to  restore  the  kito, 
her  husband,  to  UWty.  -H5  — t  ^ 

This  letter  the  queen's  fidthful  chaplain,  Christian,  deliTered,  in  ioH 
synod,  to  the  legate  Henry  de  Blois.  The  prelate,  after  he  had  perused 
the  touching  appeal  of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  refused  to  communicate 
its  purport  to  the  assembly ;  on  which  Christian  boldly  took  the  queen's 
letter  out  of  bis  hand,  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  astonished  concla^f, 
courageously  disregarding  the  anger  and  opposition  of  the  legate,  who 
was  at  that  time  virtually  the  sovereign  of  the  realm*  Henry  de  Blois 
efiectually  prevented  any  good  eflect  resulting  from  the  pf»r»ii?i<ive  ad- 
dre!*s  of  the  }iigli-rni:i«Ied  consort  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  by  dis- 
solving the  synod^  and  declaring  tfiat  ihe  pinprv--  >falilda  was  lawfully 
elected  as  the  doroin a  or  sovereign  lady  oi  1  jil iainl."  The  following 
are  the  words  of  the  formuln  \n  which  Itie  deeiaiaiion  was  delivered: 

"  Having  first,  as  is  fit,  invoked  ilie  aid  of  AhnigUiy  God,  we  elect  a5 
lady  of  England  and  Normandy  the  dauijhler  of  the  glorious,  the  rich, 
the  good,  the  peaceful  king  Henry,  aad  to  her  we  promise  iealty  and 
support."* 

No  word  is  here  of  the  good  old  laws — the  laws  of  Alfred  and  St. 
Edward,  or  of  tlie  great  charter  which  Henry  1.  agreed  to  observe.  The 
empress  was  the  leader  of  the  Norman  party,  and  the  head  of  Norman 
feudality,  which,  in  many  instances,  was  incompatible  witk  the  Saxoa 
constitution. 

Arrogant  and  disdainful  as  her  imperial  education  had  rendered  hei^ 
she  bore  those  new  hooonrs  with  anything  but  medmesv ;  she  lefuaed 
to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  her  friends,  and  treated  those  of  her  adveiaa- 
ries  whom  misfortune  drove  to  seek  her  clemency  with  insolence  ml 
cruelty,  stripping  them  of  their  possessions,  and  rendering  them  perfectly 
desperate.  The  friends  who  had  contributed  to  her  elevation  freqMMly 
met  with  a  harsh  refusal  when  they  asked  favours ;  and,''  says  an  old 
historian,  ^  when  they  bowed  themselves  down  before  her,  she  did  m4 
rise  in  return."  ^ 


'Mninisbary.    Rnpin.  'Ibid.  *ibid.  *  Gesta  Stephani  Rcgim. 
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McftodM  Ilia  ■oirowftil  queta  Mfttikk  irm  unveniittiug  in  her  excr- 
tet  fi>r  the  libmtioa  of  ber  onftHnoBftte  loid^  who  was  at  this  time 
ImbtSj  ironed^  and  ignomiaioosly  treated,  hj  order  of  the  empress.* 
Hot  onij  England,  bat  Noramdy,  was  aow  lost  to  the  captive  monareh 
htt  husband,  and  their  yoaag  heir,  priaee  Enetaoe;  for  Geofliey  of 
Anjoo,  as  soon  as  he  reoetved  inteUigeaee  of  the  deeisive  battle  of  lin* 
con,  peiaaaded  the  Nonnan  baronage  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
their  reeently  invested  duke,  and  to  transfer  it  to  his  wife  the  empr^s, 
and  her  son  Henry,  eertainly  the  rightful  heirs  of  William  the  Con» 
i|aeior.  The  loes  of  nfal  slate  and  sovereign  power  was,  however, 
itprded  by  the  queen  of  Stephen  as  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In 
the  season  of  advenity,  it  was  not  the  king,  but  the  man,  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  and  the  father  of  her  children,  to  whom  the 
taader^hearted  Matilda  of  Boulogne  clun^,  with  a  devotion  not  often  to 
be  met  with  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty.  It  was  for  his  sake 
that  she  condescrndrd  to  hmnble  herself,  by  addressing  the  most  lowly 
entreaties  to  her  luiiii^htv  cousin,  the  empress  3Iatilda  —  to  her,  who,  if 
the  report  oi  .soniu  (  mik mporary  chroniclers  is  to  be  credited,  had 
betmv*-<!  hpv  husband  into  a  breach  of  his  marriage  vow.  The  insnlt- 
inii  ^c*liii  wiih  which  the  empress  rejected  every  petition  wliicli  the 
wedded  wife  of  Stephen  presented  to  her,  hi  behalf  of  )jer  fallen  foe, 
looks  like  the  vindictive  spirit  of  a  jealuus  woman;  esjittiallv,  when 
y^e  reflect,  that  not  only  the  virtues  of  Maiiida  of  Boulogne,  i)ut  the 
doeeness  of  her  consaiiguiiiuy  to  herself,  required  lier  to  be  treated 
with  some  degree  of  consideration  and  respect. 

There  appears  even  to  be  a  covert  reference  to  the  former  position  in 
which  these  pdncessss  had  stood,  as  rivals  in  Stephen's  love,  by  the 
ftoposal  made  by  his  Ibnd  qneen.  She  proposed,  if  his  life  were  but 
spaied,  to  lelinqsiuh  his  society,  and  that  he  shontd  not  only  for  ever 
forego  all  claims  npon  the  crown  and  suceeasion  of  England  and  Nor- 
mal^, b«t,  taking  upon  himaslf  the  vows  and  habit  of  a  monk,  devote 
bimeslf  to  a  lellgious  lifey  either  ss  a  pUgrim  or  a  doislersd  anchorite,* 
Oft  eoodiiioiB  diet  thdr  son,  prince  Enstace,  might  be  pennitted  to  enjoy, 
in  her  ngbt,  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  his  lather's  earidom  of  Hoi^ 
I^My  the  gvant  of  Henry  1.  This  petition  was  rejected  by  the  victo> 
lious  empress,  with  no  less  contempt  than  all  the  others  which  Ste* 
phsn^s  queen  had  ventnred  to  prefer,  although  her  suit  in  tliis  instance 
was  backed  by  the  powerful  mediatioa  of  Henry  de  Blois.  This  prelate, 
vrho  appeaia  to  have  thought  more  of  peace  than  of  brotherhood,  was 
not  only  desirous  of  settling  public  order  on  such  easy  terms  for  his 
new  sovereign,  but  willing  to  secure  to  his  nephew  the  natural  inhe- 
ritance of  his  parent'^,  of  wliicli  tlie  emprr«s's  prirty  had  obtained  pos- 
«es?ioii,  So  blind,  however,  wnn  this  obthirale  prmrrss,  in  pursuing  the 
lieadlong  ituptihe  of  iier  vnidKn\(  nature,  that  noiliing  could  induct 
her  to  perr(  iw  Imw  much  it  was  her  inleresi  to  gmnt  the  prayer  ol'  hei 
unliappy  CMw-iii  ,  aiui  s!)p  rej)uls<'d  tlie  suit  of  Henry  de  Blois  so  rudely, 
that,  when  next  summoned  to  lier  presence,  he  refused  to  come,  ^ueei- 

^Ifriwutaev  Pfsad,  'YpodigtnaNouttria.  fpaed.  Rapin. 
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Matilda  improved  this  diiference  between  her  haught^r  rival  and  her 
brolher-iii-lruv,  to  her  own  atlvantage ;  and,  havincr  obtained  a  private 
intervirw  witli  liini,  slip  prevailrf!  cm  linn,  by  the  eloqurnre  of  her  toars 
011(1  (Milreaties,  to  absolve  all  lier  liusbaiid'S  pnrls,  whom,  as  pope's 
legate,  he  had  n  fow  days  before  pxroninumicated,  and  io  eiiier  iato  A 
Iiegotiati<»n  with  her  for  llio  deliverance  ot  liis  brother.* 

Nor  did  ilif*  queen  Matilda  rest  here.  In  tfie  name  of  her  non,  pi  hk  e 
Eustace,  aidt  d  by  VViihuui  of  Y pres.  biephi  ii's  able  but  uiipopuiar  nnnis- 
ter  uf  state,  she  niised  the  standard  (»f  her  capuvd'  lord,  in  Kent  anJ 
Surrey,  wiiere  a  strong  party  was  prcMUiUy  or^nizt d  m  his  fav. lur;  and 
finding-  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  froui  iier  obduraie  kin?t- 
woiiiaa,  the  empress  Matilda,  on  any  other  teniu  but  the  unreasonable 
one  of  giving  up  her  own  fair  inheritance,  she,  like  a  true  daiishier  of 
the  heroic  hotiM  of  Boulogne,  and  ibe  ttieee  of  the  illufitrioin  Godfrey 
•od  Baldwm,  prepoied  hmelf  for  a  struggle,  witb  much  tanmmm 
energy  oC  miiia  and  protoptitode  of  action,  uiat  mmj  t  vsemnl  Mm 
was  ahamed  into  qnitting  the  inglorious  shelter  of  his  sastle)  and  hm^ 
ing  forth  bis  vassals  to  strengthea  the  nmsisr  of  the  roval  heroin«« 

In  the  pages  of  sopsfficially  written  histories^  nHM  is  said  of  tlM 

KBvess  and  niilitaiy  skill  displayed  by  prinse  Enstase  at  thii  paciod; 
t  Eustace  was  scarcely  seven  years  old,  at  the  time  kbeo  these  efen 
were  made  for  the  deliverance  of  his  royal  sire.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
to  those  who  reflect  on  the  evidence  of  dates,  tliat  it  was  the  high* 
minded  and  pnident  queen,  his  mother,  who  avoided  ali  AomoBiaiidii* 
play,  by  actuig  under  the  name  of  her  son. 

Her  feminine  virtue$«,  endearing  qualities,  and  conjugal  devolaoa,  had 
already  created  the  most  powerful  interest  in  her  &VDur ;  while  sspoitl 
of  the  pride  and  hardness  of  heart  of  her  stern  relative  and  namMke» 
the  new  r^oniina,  beiran  to  be  industriously  eircttlatad  UllO^gfa  the  iaad| 
by  the  Diitjided  legatr.  Hfiirv  de  I>lois.* 

Wilham  of  Malni>luir\  m*  ntions  expressly,  that  the  oiiiprcM  Matilda 
never  bore  or  recei^  rd  the  Utie  oi  rci^nna^  or  queen  of  England,  but  that 
of  domina^  or  lady  iS  England.  On  her  broad  seal,  which  ^he  rau»til 
to  be  made  for  her  royal  use  at  WuRhester,  she  entiUes  herself,**^  Koin*- 
noruni  lU  gina  Macthildis  and  in  a  charter  granted  by  her,  just  after 
the  death  uf  her  brother  and  champion,  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  she 
styles  herself  '*Regnia  Ronianoruni,  et  Domina  Angloruni." 

The  seal  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  bears  the  lii^ui  e  of  the  grand 
daughter  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  crowned  and  seated  on  the  Kmir'^ 
Bench,  with  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  bat  bearing  neither  orb  nor 
dove,  the  symbols  of  sovereign  power  and  nen^.  She  was  not  aa 
anointed  queen,  neither  had  the  erown-royal  ever  bean  pUoed  o«  her 
brow.*  The  garland  of /eir  ds  /is,  by  which  the  fhlrts  of  hm  maliimlj 

'Speed.    Tyrrf^ll.  •Tyrr.  II 

•We  are  iiulebied  to  our  kind  friend^  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle,  f  «r  a  li  taw- 
ing of  th«  impression  of  another  seal  pertaining  to  Matilda  the 
atad  by  MIm  Matf  Agliesbf  ftom  a  tiaad  baloiigiiif  is  1w?  toil^. '  The  hsatf* 
dress  of  the  empress  is  simpler  than  that  above-mentioned,  the  veil  being  eoa- 
iiiMd  bj  a  mate  twiMed  iiioiy  aueb  as  we  tea  beneath  batotwa  aad  eraai  Ik. 
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«  inin1^  are  confined,  is  of  a  simpler  form  than  the  royal  dk'ieiiM  of  the 

Aiigi«vi\ornian  aoverei^ns,  as  shown  on  the  broad  seals  of  William  Ru- 

fTi5,  Henry  1.,  and  v^ipphcn.  Probably  an  altpration  would  have  been 
luaile,  if  the  coronation  of  .Matiltia,  as  sov  er(  ii,^n  of  Fj)jxlanil,  liad  ever 
tikeii  place.  But  the  consent  ot  ihe  ciiy  of  Loiid.ni  wm  an  iiulis- 
pnuabie  preliminnry  to  her  inauaruratinn ;  and  lo  Loiidun  hlie  ])nK  t uled 
in  person,  to  ()1> la  1 11  this  important  recognilion.  Thougli  llie  nuijuriiy 
i'f  the  ciTv  fiuilioriiies  were  disjiosed  to  lavour  ll»e  cauae  of  Stephen, 
(or  ilie  Kike  ol  his  pojtular  toiisort,  Matilda  of  Boulogne^  the  Saxon 
fitizen.*,  when  they  heard,  "  that  the  daugluer  of  Molde,  their  g-ood 
4Uicii,"  claimed  their  homa^,  looked  with  reverence  on  her  elder 
cUim«  and  threw  open  iheir  gates  tu  receive  her  with  every  mauifesta« 
lion  of  aflection. 

Tbt  first  sentence  addressed  to  them  by  this  haughty  claimant  of  the 
cnm  «r  Sc.  Kdwrardf  was  the  deoMnd  of  an  enormous  subsidy. 

The  Mtmm  6i  haadxm  rapUed,  by  inqokinf  aller  the  great  charter 
gnuHid  bf  her  ftthtr. 

*Te  tee  veiy  uppodcot  to  nemion  pfivileges  and  charten  to  moy 
«Imi  ye  hm  jwt  baea  attpporting  my  mmmf*  wia  the  gracious, 
Njoinder.^ 

Her  pratet  and  giUnit  bfoiheri  Robert  of  Glonceatery  who  stood  by 
kir  side,  immodiately  peroeiyiiig  that  the  ckiacos  of  itondoD  stood 
^Ijkiit,  at  tbia  imnnalioiif  of  their  new  aovereig&^a  intaiitioai  to  treat 
as  a  eoMiaered  people,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  j^ublic  lage,  by  a 
M  diwreet  apeeeh^  beginaiiig  with  this  eonplinenlaty  addieaa 

^  Ye  citizena  of  Loadon,  who  of  oldea  tune  weie  Ailed  baioaa  " 

Althoi^  ibn  valiant  Robert  was  a  moat  complete  and  naceful 
cantor,  we  have  no  spaoe  for  his  speeches,  eo  carefully  preierfed  by  the 
^<^n temporary  historian%  nor  could  all  his  conciliatory  eloquence  draw 
the  attsation  of  the  Loadonera  from  the  haiahnesa  of  their  new  liege 
Uv. 

Hrr  UTicle^  hing  David,  was  present  at  thi>?  Frmp,  and  earnestly  per- 
'uvled  the  empress  to  adopt  a  more  popular  line  of  conducti  but  in 

The  L(>n doners  craved  leave  to  retire  to  their  hall  of  coBunon  councily 

in  <>njcr  lo  provide  the  subsidy. 

The  en)prt^«?*-domina  was  wailing  in  full  security  at  the  new  palace  at 
Wistminster,  budt  by  her  uncle  William,  the  lied  King,  till  the  deputies 
fn>m  the  city  of  London  should  approac  h,  to  oiler  on  their  knees  the 
^*CS  of  gold  she  hrui  di  nianded;  when  suddenly  the  bells  of  London 
otit  an  alanim,  and  froui  everv  house  in  London  and  its  vicinity 
•ttwd  a  man  wuh  a  sword  in  his  hand.  ^*  Just,"  says  the  old  chronicler, 
*lik«  bees  swarming  round  the  hive  when  it  is  attacked.''  A  formidable 
vmy  soon  gathered  in  the  streets,  ready  to  defend  thenwelvM  from  do* 

'^'nildic  blazcmry.  The  in8rri|'»ion.  in  Roman  letters,  is  S-MATMIHIs  !>KI . 
GR.MIA  •  ROM  ANORUM  •  KHbiiN  A.    The  manner  of  silting,  and  iho  arrange. 

of  the  timp«»r/  on  tlie  knee«,  resemble  the  portrait  of  tke  mother  of  Ui** 
uproti  dMoribed  in  her  menoAf* 
^/rAndwwsb  •Gunuhen*  Bist.  of  SDodaiidt  p.  341. 
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mands  of  aubcidies  and  all  other  pievances.  The  empresa-domina,  with 
her  Nomun  and  An^vin  chevaliern,  by  no  means  liked  the  idea  of 
charging  this  poss^  in  their  own  crooked  and  narrow  strrrt^,  \v)ier« 
cnivalric  evolutions  could  avail  bnt  little.  They  Uu  rt  fore  mcuii  U'd  ihcir 
steeds,  and  tied.  Scarcely  had  they  rlrnred  the  suburbs,  wiu  ii  a  troop 
of  ritizens  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  palaceyaod  fading  no  oue  thera^ 
plundered  the  eflerts    ft  hriund. 

The  empress,  wiili  lier  barons  and  chevaliers,  lolloped  on  tiie  rixid  to 
Oxford;  and  when  thfv  had  arrived  there,  her  train  had  become  ^o  small 
with  numerous  dt  ^eriiuns,  that,  with  the  excepuon  of  Robert  of  Gloit* 
cester,  she  entered  it  alone. 

Ifer  nncle,  king  David,  who  lefi  London  with  her,  would  have  lost 
cithir  his  life  or  liberty,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  his  godson,  David  OU- 
phaunt.  Thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  obstinacy  and  kaughtinM  ct 
his  niece,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  htf  own  bofdara.  It  is  iaai 
that  he  hdd  her  ever  after  in  low  esttmattoiL 

A  atroDg  feactioo  of  popular  feeling  in  favoar  of  Stephen,  or  nHhm 
of  Stephen's  qneen,  followed  this  event  The  eovntiea  of  Kent  tnd 
Surrey  wen  dready  her  own,  and  prepared  to  eoppott  har  hf  Ibree  of 
•mia;  and  the  cittzena  of  London  Joyfully  received  her  within  their 
walla  once  more.  Henry  de  Blois  had  hem  induced,  more  then  oneci, 
to  meet  his  royal  sister^in-hiw  secredy,  at  Guildfoid.  Thither  aha 
oroogfat  the  young  prince,  her  son,'  to  assist  her  in  moving  his  powerfU 
uncle  to  lend  his  aid,  in  replacing  her  husband  on  the  tluKme,  Hcmy 
de  Blois,  touched  i)y  the  teen  and  entreaties  of  these  tntereeting  suppU- 
cants,  and  burning  with  rage  at  the  insolent  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  imperial  vira^  whom  Camden  quaintly  styles  **  a  niggisk  M 
wife,"  solemnly  promised  the  qneen  to  forsake  the  cause  of  her  rival. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Winchester,  the  prelate  fortified  Itia 
castle,  and  having^  prepared  all  things  for  declaring  himself  in  favour  v4 
hi.s  brother,  he  sent  meF?rn!jprs  to  the  queen,  begging"  brr  to  put  herself 
it  iiu'  licnd  of  the  Kmiishmrn  and  JLottdonera,  and  march  with  her  son, 
prince  Eustace,  to  Winchester.' 

Tlie  empress  Matihla,  and  thf  onrl  of  Gloucester,  having  some  inttUi^ 
gence  of  Henry  de  Blois'  proceed lii^s.  advanced  from  Oxford,  accompa- 
nied by  David,  kin?  of  Scotland,  at  tlie  head  of  an  army,  lo  overawe 
him.  When  they  approached  the  walls  of  W  inchester,  the  empress  sent 
B  hendd  to  the  legate,  requesting  a  conference,  as  she  liati  i5*>«iieihir;i7  of 
importance  to  communirate ;  but  to  this  requisiiion  Henry  de  Hlois  only 
replied,  ^Paraho  mc^^''^  that  is,  1  wili  prepare  myself;"  and  finduiir  that 
the  Norman  party  in  Winchester  were  at  present  too  strong  for  liini.  he 
left  the  city,  and  retired  to  his  strong  castle  in  the  suburbs ;  causing,  a. 
the  same  time,  so  unexpected  an  atiaek  to  he  made  on  the  empress,  that 
ahe  had  a  hard  race  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  royal  eitadeL5 

Qpeen  MatfldSf  with  her  son  and  sir  Wflliam  Ypres,  at  the  head  of 
the  Londoners  and  the  Kentishmeni  were  soon  after  at  the  gates  of  Wln-^ 
ehester;  and  the  empiess  was  now  eo  closely  blockaded  in  her  palace, 

^Tjm^a         ^MalflBsboiy.  Oervaae.         'Malmihir.  «Ilad, 
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that  she  harl  ample  cause  to  repent  of  her  vindictivp  folly,  in  driving  her 
g-entlf*  rousin  to  desperate  mensnrrs,  by  repulsing-  tiie  hunihle  boon  she 
had  cnivnl  with  such  earnest  prayers.  For  nearly  two  months  the  most 
flesirurii\»*  warfare,  of  famine,  fire,  and  sword,  was  carried  on  in  the 
ttfe«l^  ot  Winchester;  till  the  empress  3Iatildtt,  dreading  the  balls  of  fire 
which  were  nightly  ilirown  from  the  lei^ate^s  ca^tit",  and  whicli  had 
already  destroyed  upwards  oi  twenty  staieiy  churches  and  several  mo- 
oasterirs,  prevailed  on  her  ^raiiaiu  brother  to  provide  for  her  retreat. 
This  he  and  her  uncie  David,  king  of  Scotland,  did,  by  forcing  their 
way  liirough  the  besiegers  at  swords-  points;  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
the  noble  earPs  liberty.  While  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Scotkodi 
by  diBt  of  baid  riding,  escaped  k>  Lutgenhtll,  the  earl  of  Glonceeter 
«Mtad  tiM  pmrnitl,  by  facing  about  aad  battling  on  tbe  wajTy  till  almoet 
■&  hii  IbMowen  wefe  MaHf  and. he  wa»  eompeUad  to  munmimtj  after  a 
jeijiBialP  defiBiioe.  This  ikirauih  took  place  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1141.  The  eail  of  Qloueeetar  was  coodneted  to  qveeo  Matilda  at  Win- 
rhcalrif,  and  ebe  with  great  joy  comniittad  him  to  the  ehuge  of  William 
ef  Tpm,  aa  a  sure  hostage  for  the  safety  of  the  king  her  husband. 

Tbe  wife  of  king  Stephen  obtained  the  praise  and  admimtion  of  all 
parties,  by  her  generous  conduct  to  her  illustrious  captive;  for,  inetead 
of  loading  him  with  chains,  and  subjecting  him  to  the  nme  cruel  treaV* 
meat  under  which  her  beloved  lord  was  suffering,  the  confinement  of 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  at  Rochester  Castle,  was  alleviated,  by  every 
iaclulgenpe  consistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  his  person.* 

The  empress?  and  her  party,  with  some  difficulty,  (led  from  Lutgershall 
to  Pevizes,  wiiere  she  was  so  closely  pursued  by  the  queen's  troops, 
that  she  only  escaped  their  vigilance  by  personating  a  corpse,  wrapped 
in  grave-clothes,  and  bein«f  phiced  in  a  coflin,  which  was  bound  with 
conis,  and  borne  on  the  .^houldei'S  of  some  of  her  trusty  partisans'  to 
Gloucester,  the  stronghidd  of  her  vabant  brother,  where  she  arrivedf 
faint  and  weary,  with  long  fasting  and  in  ^rUil  terror. 

Her  |)arty  was  so  dispinled  by  the  lu.ss  of  her  approved  counsellor 
and  tmsiy  champion,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  ihai  she  was  roiiipelled  to 
make  some  overtures  to  the  queen,  her  cousin,  for  his  release ;  but  Ma- 
tilda would  hear  of  no  other  terms  than  the  restoration  of  her  captive 
husband,  kin^  Stephen,  in  exchange  for  him.  This  the  empress  peremp- 
torily refneed  in  the  fint  inelance,  though  she  oflwed  a  huge  enm  of 
gold,  and  twelve  captive  earle  of  Stephen'a  party,  as  her  bfother'e  ran* 
eom.  Queen  MatiUla  wae  inflejdble  in  her  delenninationy  never  to  resign 
her  innetrione  |iriioae«i  on  any  other  condition  than  the  releue  of  Inr 
fiQfnl  hnsfaand  Although  ahe  had  treated  the  eaptive  earl  meet  hiH 
manely,  efae  now  had  lecomee  to  threata;  and  abe  oanaed  the  connteea 
of  GloDcester  to  be  informed,  that  nnleee  the  king  were  apeedily 
exchanged  Ibr  the  earl,  she  should  canee  him  to  be  tmnqrarted  to  one 
of  her  strong  castlee  in  Boulogne,'  there  to  be  kept  aa  r^goionsly  aa  Ste* 
ahen  had  been  by  the  oideie  of  the  empieia  and  her  pai^,  Not  that  il 

'  Lin^'nrd  (from  ^!;li^.sbt^^y),  fourtli  pditinn,  p.  17S. 

'^rompton.    John  ot  TioemouUi.    iirexvase.    KnightoiL  'MaimAbury, 
VOL.  I.— 14 
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Was  in  the  gentle  nature  of  the  qtiecn  to  have  made  these  harsh  repHsak 
on  a  gallant  gentleman,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal;  nor  did  she  proceed  to  the  use  of  threats  till  ?hp  hnr!  tried,  by 
eloquent  entreitip«,  to  win  em\  Robert  to  iisp  his  iniiiienrr  wjiK  iii^  sif- 
ter, for  the  release  of  lirr  husband.  She  had  even  proiiii^*  d  ilia!  he 
should  be  resture(]  to  all  possessions  and  honours,  and  entrusted 
wiih  the  principal  adinmistrai] m  of  the  govemraeni,  if  he  wmdd  con- 
clude a  peace,  securing  Englaiui  to  Stephen,  and  Nommmly  to  the 
empress.'  GIoik  i  tier's  high  principles,  however,  wmild  iu»i  admit  of 
his  entering  iiiio  any  treaty  which  he  considered  prejudj<  lal  to  his  si^ 
ter'g  interest;  and,  es?«ential  as  his  presence  was  to  her,  ihe  oMurate 
temper  of  the  empress  would  never  have  suffered  her  to  purclia.>.c  Li* 
release,  at  the  price  of  restoring  Stephen  to  his  queen  and  friends^  had 
ii  not  been  for  the  resolate  determination  displayed  by  her  uster-in-law, 
Atnwbelf  eonnleas  df  Gloueester.  Pottonatoly,  the  penpon  of  Stephea 
hafmeped  to  be  in  the  poeeeeeiow  of  tbb  lady,  who  mm  the  ostoUihw 
of  Bristol  daring  the  captivity  of  Gloneeater,  her  redonblad  loid.  tter 
•nzie^  Ibr  his  restoration  being  no  less  than  that  of  the  qnaaa  Ibr  tht 
libemtion  of  Stephen,  these  two  ladies  contrifed  to  anange  n  mi  ef 
amicable  treaty,  which  ended  in  the  exchange  of  their  illnetrioaa  pri- 
soners.' This  memorable  efent  took  place  in  the  moAth  of  Tfofcmifcff 
1141. 

Queen  Matilda  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  re-union  which 
took  phioe  between  her  and  her  beloved  consort,  after  she  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  his  deliverance  hrom  the  fetters  of  her  vindielivB  riTal ;  for 
nothing  could  induce  the  empress  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  paci6caiioa| 
and  the  year  1142  commenced  with  a  mutoal  renewal  of  hoetiliries 
betwrcn  thr  brlligerent  parties. 

While  Siepiien  was  pursuing  the  wnr  at  York,  with  the  fury  of  a 
Uewly  enfranchised  lion,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  maladv.  Wis 
affectionate  queen  hfi^tened  to  him  on  the  first  news  of  his  sickness 
which  was  so  sore,  tliat  tor  some  hours  he  was  supjxwfKl  to  be  iimd, 
and  was  only  restored  to  life  by  the  indefatiirahle  care  of  his  fanhfn! 
consort.  In  all  probability  his  illne^ss  was  a  return  of  the  letharj^ic  ci>m- 
plaint  with  which  he  had  once  or  twice  been  alllicted,  at  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  the  lau  rual  troubles  of  his  realm. 

Through  the  tender  attentions  ol  his  queen,  Stephen  was,  howerer, 
soon  after  able  to  take  the  field  again;  which  lie  did  with  such  success* 
that  the  empress's  party  thought  it  high  time  to  claim  the  assistance  of 
Geoffiiey,  eoont  of  Anjou,  who  was  now  exercising  the  functions  of  duke 
of  Normandy.  GeoAey,  who  had  oenamly  be^  treated  by  his  iuipe- 
rial  sponse,  her  late  ftlher  king  Henr>',  and  her  English  partisans,  as  «■ 
fellow  of  no  reekofiing,^  thought  proper  to  stand  on  cemony,  md 
reqnfaed  the  farmallty  mm  invHation,  preferred  by  the  earl  of  Qioneesiw 
in  penon,  belbfe  he  woidd  either  come  himself,  or  pari  with  the  pfectum 
hew  of  England  and  Normandy,  prinee  Henry,  "riie  ntnprwou,  impalkm 
to  embiaoe  her  fiis^bon  son,  and  to  obtam  the  Ai^gsfin  aiid  Norann 
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surcotiT^  to  stren;^then  hf^r  party*  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  under- 
take this  nusskm,  to  which  he  was  also  urged  by  ail  the  entpfesa'a 
adherents. 

Glourpstpr  left  her,  as  he  tliought,  s«fe  in  the  nlmost  impre^ai)le 
caslie  of  ( >\f<>rti,  tiik!  pmharkrd  for  NoriDatuly.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fOfiP,  the  ni'  rnnniMc  sii  ije  •»!'  Oxlord  took  place,  wiiicfi  was  pushed  by 
^lepheri  with  tlic  grtaiesi  ardour,  ill  the  hope  of  capturing  the  empress. 
Bui  v\  lira  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  such  distress  for  want  of  pro- 
Ttfion,  iliai  a  surrender  was  inevitable,  the  hausrhty  domtna,  by  a  shrewd 
exercise  of  female  ingenuity,  eluded  the  vengeance  ol  lier  exasperated 
mal.  One  night  she,  with  only  four  attendants,  clothed  in  white  gar- 
meote,  stole  throi^  a  po«lem  thct  opened  upon  the  river  Thames, 
whkh  at  that  tkne  was  thickly  firosen  over  and  covered  with  snow.' 
The  white  draperies  in  which  the  empr^  and  hor  little  tndn  wave 
enydoped  from  head  to  foot,  prevented  the  seminds  from  disttngnishing 
their  peisons,  as  they  crept  slong  with  noiseless  steps  under  the  snow^ 
bmiksy  till  they  were  at  a  snfficient  distance  from  the  easde  to  exert 
their  speed.  They  then  fled  with  headlong  haste,  through  the  hlindine 
slonns  that  drifted  full  in  their  faces,  as  they  scampered  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  heaps  of  snow  and  ice,  till  they  reached  Abington,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  where  they  took  horse,  and  arrived  safely  at  Wal* 
linirford  the  same  night.'  The  Saxon  annals  aver,  that  the  emprses  was 
let  down  from  one  of  the  towers  of  Oxford  Castle,  by  a  long  ropci  and 
timt  *?he  flrd  on  foot  all  the  \onrr  wear)*  miles  to  Wallingford. 

At  Wallingford  ilie  cmprr«*s  was  wr!compd  bv  her  faithful  brother, 
Robert  of  Oloncester,  who  had  just  returned  from  Nnrmandv  witli  her 
son  prinrp  Henry;  n\  thf  siifht  of  whom,"  says  liie  chroniclprs,  -  she 
wa-^  so  i^ready  comforted,  ilial  she  forgot  all  her  troubles  and  rnoriUira- 
tioii«,  for  the  joy  she  had  of  his  presence.''*  Thus  we  see  that  the 
sternest  natures  are  accessible  to  the  tender  miiueuces  of  uiatemal  iovCi 
pov\erful  in  the  heart  of  an  efnpress  as  in  that  of  a  peasant. 

Gf'otfrev  cotirit  of  Anjou,  hiuintr  no  grc^i  predilection  for  the  com- 
pauv  of  his  Juno,  thoni^ht  proper  to  remain  in  Normaady  with  his  son, 
the  younger  Geoffrey  of  Aniou. 

After  three  years  of  civU  strife,  during  which  the  yovthlnl  Henry 
learned  the  science  of  arms  under  the  auqiiees  of  his  redonhted  uncle, 
the  eari  of  Gloucester,  the  count  of  Anjou  sent  a  sjdendid  tmin  of  Nor- 
man and  Angevin  nobles  to  England,  to  reclaim  his  heir.  Eari  Robest 
of  Oloucester  aoeompanied  hb  princely  ilipe  to  Warham,  where  they 
parleid,*  never  to  meet  again ;  for  the  brave  eari  died  of  a  fever  at  Qlott- 
ornteTf  October  81, 1147,  and  was  interred  at  Bristol.  With  ^ts  great 
man,  and  tnie-hearted  brother,  died  the  hopes  of  the  empress  Matilda^ 
party  for  the  present,  and  she  soon  after  quitted  England,  having  alien- 
ated all  her  friends,  by  the  ung^ovetnable  violence  of  hmr  temper,  and 
her  ov- r\ve€niiig  liaughttness.  The  great  secret  of  government  consists 
mainly  in  an  accuiate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  by  which  princes 

'  N.  Paris.  W.  Malmsbaiy.  Sim.  Danekn,  Ypodigma  Neaitiia. 

*Tii(Mli|Eroa  KeittCria*    Malmsbury.    Speed.  Rapin. 

*G«rvaae.  ^  Quoniole  of  Chester,  as  eiiad  hf  Tynett. 
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acquire  the  ait  of  conofliaUng  aiibetioiis  of  tiiote  arouiid  them,  and, 
by  graceful  eondeecenaiooa^  win  the  regatd  of  the  lower  orders,  of 
whom  the  mat  body  of  the  nation,  emphatically  called  ^  the  people,^ 
la  compoaed.  The  German  education,  and  the  aetf^mficiency,  of  the 
iprees,  prevented  her  from  conaidering  the  imporlaoce  of  theee  thinn, 
and«  aa  a  matter  of  coorae,  she  failed  in  obtaining  the  great  object  for 
which  ahe  contended. 

^Away  with  herP  waa  the  cry  of  the  English  popolatioii ;  <^we  wfll 
Hot  have  thia  Norman  woman  to  reign  over  ua." ' 

Yet  thia  wpopular  claimant  of  the  throne  was  the  only  sun  iv'mg 
ehild  and  representative  of  their  adored  qneen  Matilda,  the  daoghler  d 
a  Saxon  princess,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Alfred.  But  the  Tirtset 
of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  her  holy  spirit,  and  her  graces  of  mind  and 
manners,  had  heen  inhprited,  not  by  her  daughter,  (who  had  been 
rpmovrri  in  lior  tender  childhood  from  nnder  thr  maternal  inliuenco,) 
but  1))  her  met*'  ant!  name-child,  Matilda  of  Tkiulog^ne,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly cdurat(  (I  umit  r  her  wise  8Up«  :  iii:f  ini<Mce,  and  exliihite*!  all  ine 
ejccellence  ol  lier  prototype.  The  yountfer  queen  MatiMa  was,  how- 
ever, not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the  greatest,  \s  tmien  of  the 
aflfe  in  which  she  lived.  That  she  was  perfect  in  liiat  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  thr*  most  inipoi  lant  of  all  royal  accomplishments  —  the  art 
of  pleasinff — that  art  in  which  her  haughty  cousin  the  empress  was  so 
litde  skilled  —  was  acknowledged  even  by  that  diplomatic  statefman- 

Sriest,  Henry  de  Blois ;  and  she  was  of  more  eHectual  service  in  her 
naband's  cause,  than  the  eworda  of  the  foreign  army  which  Stephen 
had  rashly  called  to  the  support  of  his  tottering  throne. 

Stephen  and  fifatilda  kept  their  Christmas  this  year,  1147,  at  f 
with  uncommon  splendour,  for  joy  of  the  departure  of  their  unwel- 
eome  kinswoman  the  empress  Matilda,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
public  peace ;  and  so  completely  did  Stephen  consider  himself  a  king 
again,  that,  in  delianee  of  certain  oracular  denouncements  of  evil,  to 
any  monarch  of  England  who  should  venture  to  wear  his  crown  in  thai 
dty  on  Chri8tn)a»<lay,  he  attended  masa  in  his  royal  robes  and  diadenu 
nirainst  the  advice  of  his  sagest  counsellors,  both  temporal  and  spirituaL' 
While  at  Lincoln,  prince  ^istace,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  (then 
in  his  thirteenth  year,)  received  the  oath  of  fealty  from  such  of  the 
barons  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  him  as  heir-ap|ia- 
rent  to  the  throne.  Stephen  and  Matilda  were  desirous  of  his  beii^ 
eroi^nied  at  Lincoln,  in  hopes  of  securing  to  him  the  4glU  of  succcaaion; 
but  the  nohlps  would  not  consent. 

Tlie  mimi  of  queen  IMatihla  appears,  during  the  year  1148,  to  havf 
been  chiellv  dirrrted  to  devoUunal  matters.  It  was  in  this  year  that  *:he 
carried  into  t  xr(  luinii  her  long-cherisiied  design,  of  foundini;  and  endow- 
ing the  liospital  rintl  church  of  St  Katherine,  by  the  Tower.^  for  the 
re})ose  of  the  souis  of  her  deceased  children,  Baldwin  and  Maud. 

*Thi''rry's  Anglo-Norman  History.  *Gcrvn^*».  Spf««<L 

•Tlns  rt»yal  in?tiiiition,  whicli.  iimler  tbc  lo.Mrrini;  protection  of  tht^  OjUcens  of 
England,  haji  sjurviveii  the  fall  of  every  other  iiiouasiic  foumlaiiou  "i  die  oldra 
fimM»  has  beea  traasplanted  lo  the  Bcicint*!  Farl^  and  afibrdt  a  di  a^iLiXkl  Mf 
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The  same  year  qaeen  >biU(kf  jmmiy  wilh  SiflplMO,  founded  die  royal 
•bbey  of  FeTonham  in  Kent,  and  personalljr  inperintended  its  eraotioa. 

For  many  months  she  resided  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Austin's,  Canter- 
bury, to  watch  the  progress  of  the  work,'  it  being  her  desire  to  be  in- 
icrretl  within  thai  stalely  church,  which  she  had  planned  with  snrh 
nnS]»»  i;i-te.  There  is  great  probuhility  that  ?he  was  at  this  tiuie  in  tle- 
clii:i'",i:  hiuhh.  having  gone  throuirli  many  sore  trinls  and  iatigues,  both 
«»f  .'ini!  hodv,  durin?  tlie  long  protracted  years  of  civil  war.  The 

rep^»?e  ul  t  ItM-Lt  ! rd  si  rlusion,  and  heavenward  employmeiu  in  works  of 
piotv  and  benev<  >U  lire,  whereby  the  royal  Matilda  sought  to  charm 
tw<jy  the  excileiiieiu  of  the  late  fierce  strasTj^le,  in  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  take  so  active  a  part,  were  succeeded  by  fresh  anxieties,  of  a 
political  nature,  caused  by  the  return  of  the  young  Henry  Fiiz-Einpress 
in  the  following  year  (1 149),  and  by  the  evident  intention  of  her  uncle, 
Dand  of  Seodaadi  to  aomrt  hm  ebinia.  The  luDg  Ker  hntband,  ap- 
pidieiMliof  tfaat  aa  attack  on  the  eirjr  of  York  wae  meditated,  Hew  to 
amio  oiioe  nove;  on  whieh  Dafid^  after  eoafenriiig  knighthood  on  hie 
Toothfiil  hinmaa,  letired  into  Seotlaad,  and  prinee  Hmiy  letnned  to 
NocuMBdy,  nol  Ming  himielf  ttnmg  enoiigh  to  hide  the  efiM  of  a 
hatde  with  atephen  at  that  oenod.' 

A  brief  interval  of  tianqnIUity  aneeeeded  the  depeitore  of  these  in- 
vading kinamen;  hnt  qneen  Iftattlda  lived  not  long  lo  enjoy  it  Worn 
ofit  cares  and  anxieties,  this  amiid)le  princess  closed  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  al  Heniqgham  Cbslle  m  Essex,  the  mansion  of  Alheric  de 
Vere,  where  she  died  of  a  fever.  Hay  8d,  1161,  in  the  fifteenth  ^rear  of 
her  hnsband^s  reign.  Stephen  was  forty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
this  his  impanble  loss ;  Matilda  was  probably  about  the  same  age,  or  a 
little  yoonger. 

This  lamented  qneen  was  interred  in  the  newly  erected  abbey  of  Fe- 
vtrsham,  of  which  she  had  been  so  munificent  a  patroness,  having 
coi'  wed  it  with  her  own  royal  manor  <>r  Lillechoreh,  which  she  gave 
to  WiUiaro  of  Ypres  for  his  demesne  of  Feversham,  the  spot  chosen  by 
her  as  the  site  of  this  noble  monastic  estabUahment,  which  was  dedi* 
cated  to  St  Saviour,  and  filled  with  black  monks  of  QnnL 

The  most  valued  of  all  the  gifts  presented  by  queen  Matilda  to  her 
favourite  abbey,  was  a  portion  of  the  holy  cross,  which  had  been  sent 
by  her  illustrious  uncle,  Gndfrry  of  Roulofrnr,  from  Jerusalem,  and  was, 
therefore,  regarded  as  doubly  precious,  none  but  heretics  presuming  to 
doubt  of  its  being  ^^vera  crux."* 

*"  Here,^  says  that  indefatigable  antiquary,  Weever,  **lies  interred 
>laud,  wife  of  kiiiL^  Stephen,  the  daufffuer  of  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne 
(brother  of  Godfrey  and  BaUlwin,  kin<^s  of  JerusalenO,  liy  Mary  Alhe- 
Img  (sister  to  Maulda  Athelmg,  wile  to  lienry,  her  husbaud^s  predecea- 

lam  and  ample  roaintenanoe  tat  a  limited  framber  of  those  flivoared  tadfcn 
who,  preferrinf  a  life  of  maiden  aaadilalioa  asd  independence  to  the  care-worn 

paths  of  matrimony,  arc  fortunate  en^^iigh  to  obtain  ?i?r(»rships.    A  nm  Of  8b 
ILa'iierine  may  troiy  be  con!»i(lerr*(l  in  a  state  of  •iagie'-bU^-'«:r>f)ne^5. 
*  6%owe.  *  Roger  Hoveden.  *  Robert  oi  GkrK^estei; 

U»  I. 
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SOT).  She  died  ai  HeinnL^linm  Castle  in  E>sex,  the  9d  oC  May^  11(1 ; 
vliaie  epita{»h  1  found  ia  a  luimeleM  mamgcripL" 

"Anno  milleno  C.  qainqtiagenoquo  pnmo, 

Quo  sua  non  minuit,       sibi  nostra  tulit, 
Mftthildis  fe!ix  conjux  >t.'plmni  qtioque  Regif 

Occidit,  ia^ignis  tiioribu»  et  titulis ; 
Cuiirix  vexa  Dei,  cuitxix  et  pmiperieL 

Hi«  nbnixa  Beo^  quo  frueretur  eo. 
Femina  si  qua  Polos  conscondere  queqne  meremr, 

Angelicis  manibiw  diva  hme  Regioa  tenetur.** 

Th«  moDtitic  Latitt  of  this  inacriiitioa  may  be  thw  rendmd:— ^  b 
Ihe  year  eae  UwKiaaiid  one  hitodfed  and  fifty-one,  nol  to  her  ow%  bait 
lo  our  great  loes,  the  happy  Matilda,  the  wife  of  kiii^  Stephen,  died,  en- 
nobled by  her  viftnee  as  by  her  titles.  She  ivas  a  tnie  worshipper  of 
Cvod,  and  a  real  patroness  of  the  poor.  She  lived  eobouMiTe  to  God, 
timt  she  might  afterwards  enjoy  his  presenee.  If  ever  woman  deserved 
to  be  earned  by  the  hands  of  angels  to  heaven^  it  was  this  holy  qneeo.'' 

Queen  Matilda  left  three  surviving  ehildreBf  by  hec  marriage  with 
Stephen :  Eustace,  William,  and  Mary. 

The  eldest,  prince  Eii.«Uice,  wa?,  after  her  death,  des|Kitched  by  Stephen 
to  the  court  of  his  royal  brother-in-la^v.  Louis  VII.,  to  solicit  his  a«<?i«t- 
anco  ill  recovering  the  dnchy  of  J^ormandy,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  had  reverted  to  Tlenrv  Fitz-Empress,  the  rightful 
heir.  Louh,  \\  iio  had  g-ood  rcr!-i  .:i  lur  ili?? pleasure  riL'^aiast  Henrv,  re- 
invested Eii-i.irc  with  the  duchy,  and  received  h!«  li()iiin<rp  once  more. 
Stephen  ihea,  in  the  h<)[M'  of  securing  tliis  btluved  son's  succession  lo 
the  English  iliront .  rmit  a^  oured  lo  prevail  on  the  archbisliop  of  Cantor* 
bury  to  crown  hmi,  as  the  acknowledged  heir  of  Eng^land.  But  neither 
the  archbishop,  nor  any  other  prelate,  could  be  induced  to  perform  thi? 
ceremony,  lest,  as  they  said,  ^*  they  should  be  the  means  of  iuvolhog 
the  kingdom  once  more  in  the  horrors  of  civO  war.'^* 

According  to  some  historians,  Stephen,  was  so  exasperated  at  this  re- 
fhsal,  that  he  shut  all  the  bishops  np  in  one  house,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  keep  them  in  ward,  till  one  or  other  of  them  yieldd  obedience 
to  hie  will.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  however,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  to  Normandy,  and  persuaded  Henry  Flantagenet,  who^ 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced  qneen 
of  France,  become  a  powerful  piinoe,  to  try  his  fortune  once  moce 
in  England. 

Henry,  who  had  now  a^^umed  the  lilies  of  duke  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  and  count  of  Anjou,  landed  in  Engbmd,  January  1 1 53.  heAve 

preparations  were  made  to  oppose  his  victorious  process.  He  marched 
directly  to  the  relief  of  hb  mother's  friends,  at  Wallingford,  and  arrived 
at  a  time  when  Eustace  was  carri'ing  on  operations,  in  the  absence  of 
the  king  his  father,  who  had  ?onr  to  London,  to  prnriire  fresh  supplies 
of  mm  and  money.  Eustace  manilained  his  positioii  till  the  return  of 
Stephen,  when  the  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  baUie-enay,  wiih  ihs  la 

*Rapin. 
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MliM  of  deeUMsf  Ae  '^lOMlion  between  the  rifel  oleindiie  of  the 
«iom,at  ewords^  points.   An  accideiilsl  cirmmetanee  picmiied 

deidly  efiuskw  of  kindred  hion(},  that  teemed  m  if  (k>omed  to  stain  the 
enows  of  the  wintry  plain  of  Egilaw.  ^Thmt  day  Stephen's  horse,'' 
taye  Ifettbew  Paris,  ^  reared  furiously  thrice,  as  he  advanced  to  the  firottt 
to  army  hii  battle,  and  thrice  fell  wi|h  his  fore-feet  fla*  lo  the  earth,  and 
threw  hm  niyal  rider.  The  nobles  exclaimed  it  was  a  portent  of  evil, 
and  the  men  murmured  among  themselves on  which  the  great  William 
de  Al^ini,  tlie  widower  of  the  late  dow:irrer  qnpen  Adeliria,  took  adran- 
lafreoftfir  p  iuse,  whicli  this  superstitious  pnnic  on  the  ]-)art  of  Stephen's 
Bilhrr*  iiu*  had  created.  In  [Khlress  the  kincr  on  the  horrors  of  rivil  war, 
iri  i  r-minding  Imn  of  the  ^vc;lkness  of  his  ranse,  and  the  j\isnce  of  that 
of  ius  opponent,  iriij)loreii  him  to  avoid  the  eliu.sion  of  his  Piihjects' 
blood,  by  t?iitering  iiiio  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Henry  Phiiiiagcnet.'* 

Stephen  and  Henry,  accordingly,  met  for  a  personal  conference,  in  a 
meadow  at  Wallinsford,  with  the  river  Thames  flowing  between  their 
aniiies,  and  there  seult'd  ilie  U^rms  of  pacification,  whereby  Stephen  was 
to  enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life,  on  condition  of  solemnly  guarantee 
inf  the  eneeesflioii  to  Henry  Pla&tagenet,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
dnUben.'  Hemy,  on  lua  part,  ewore  to  eonfiim  to  them  the  eaiidom  of 
Bodogne,  mberiteiiee  oT  their  mother,  the  laleqneen  Mamd%end  efl 
Ihe  pereonal  property  and  poeeeaeioBe  enjoyed  by  Stephen,  during  the 
mga  of  Us  onde,  Henry  1  .AAer  the  treaty  wne  atified,  Willnmi  de 
Anim  int  nflodng  hie  sign  meanalf  as  the  heed  of  liie  beione,  by  the 
i^fle  end  title  of  Williem  eeri  of  Chichester,*  Stephen  nnbnMBed  hie 
annoar,  in  token  of  peace,  and  Henry  sainted  him  as  ^  king,"  adding  the 
eadenring  name  of  ^<  father;"  and  if  Polydore  Vergil, and  other  ehron^evs 
who  relnta  this  incident,  are  to  be  beliered,  not  without  goc  xl  reason* 

Of  a  move  tomantie  character,  however,  is  the  circumstantial  account 
of  the  cause  of  this  pacification,  as  related  by  that  courtly  historian, 
Mattliew  Paris,  which,  thoug-h  he  only  mentions  it  as  a  report,  is  of  too 
remarkahle  a  nature  to  be  omitted  here.  We  give  the  passage  in  his 
own  words  : — 

^The  empress,  they  say,  who  had  rather  have  been  Stephen's  para- 
m'^!ir  th?iii  liis  foe,  when  she  saw  him  and  her  ^r>n  arrayed  a^inst  ^ch 
otiier,  and  their  armies  ready  to  engage  on  Egilaw  Heath,  caused  king 
Stephen  to  be  railed  aside,  and  coming  boldlv  up  to  him,  she  said, — 

'*'VVhat  miscliiL^ous  and  unnatural  thing  go  vc  nhcvut  to  do?  Is  it 
nmet  the  father  should  destroy  the  son,  or  the  son  kill  the  sire?  For  the 
love  of  the  most  high  Gt>d,  fling  down  your  weapons  iVora  your  hands, 
sith  that  (ai»  ihou  well  knowest)  he  is  indeed  thine  own  son :  for  you 
well  know  how  we  twain  were  acquaint  before  I  wedded  Geoffrey  P 
The  kii^  knew  her  wofda  to  be  eooth,  and  so  ceme  Uw  peece.''^ 

The  iBoel  doobtfU  |iBrt  of  thie  elory  ie,  that  the  empmse 
as  making  this  commnnkatiott  peiaoaally  to  Stephen,  yet  no  other  ht^ 
toristt  mentiooe  thai  ehe  wae  in  England  at  this  period,  rnneh  lem  thsl 

*  Henry  of  HuniingdoD.    Lord  Lynie ton.    Speed.    Ticrncy's^  Arundel. 
*Ti«roey'i  Arimdal.   Matthew  Paris.   SpoecL  'Tieiney^s  Arundel. 
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9h«  W9M  the  author  of  the  pocificaiinn.  Lord  T.yttleton,  Lowerer,  in  hif 
luttory  of  Henry  U.,  says,  that  at  one  of  lus  nikTviewj*  with  Stephen, 
previous  to  the  Beulemwit  oi  liic  surcessinii  ow  Henry,  that  pnnci-  i? 
slated  hy  an  old  author  to  iiave  claiiiK  il  ihc  king  for  his  faihpr,  on  ihc 
confession  of  the  empress,  when  she  suppose  d  herself  to  (»e  on  a  deaw.- 
bed."  Kapin  also  mentions  the  report.  That  which  k  nds  most  rf>hHi: 
to  the  tale,  is  the  fact,  that  the  empress  Matilda's  ^tTond  son  (ieotirey, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  taridoai  of  Anjon, 
grounded  on  the  supposed  iUefifitimary  of  prince  Henry.  This  urigra- 
cious  youth  even  went  so  far  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  ilie  Angevin 
barons,  wlio  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  the  count  his  father,  to  the 
assertion  ^  that  the  expiring  Geoflfrey  named  him  as  the  successor  to  his 
dominions,  because  he  suspected  hk  eldflr  brother  to  be  the  son  of 
Stephen."* 

Prinee  Euetaee  irae  eo  nmeh  emend  at  A*  nemier  m  wbieli  Iw 
inaeieele  bed  been  eompraDleed  by  &e  tieely  of  Wellingford,  tfaet  be 
wHhdieWi  tn  e  tnosport  of  indignation,  fiom  tbe  Md,  end  gnthwief 
loMther  a  eort  of  ftee  eompeny,  of  tbe  nelcontenl  edbevenis  of  hm 
fiiSer^s  party,  he  metdied  lowinlB  Bury  St  Edmand^e^  mf^pn^  ad 
laying  under  contvflmtion  ell  the  eonsiiy  thmtth  which  he  peaaedi 
Tbe  monks  of  Bmy  received  him  hoooaiJ>ly9  endofccd  to  mfiwah  hie 
men,  but  he  etemly  replied,  ^  That  he  came  not  for  meat  but  mon  y.'*- 
end  demanded  a  subeiay,  which  being  denied  by  the  brethfcn  of  Sl  Ed- 
mund— M  they  being  unwilling,"  they  eeidy  ^to  be  the  meene  of  ninqf 
fresh  civil  wars,  which  fell  heavily  on  all  peacefully  disposed  men,  bat 
heaviest  of  all  on  the  clergy" — ^Eustace,  reckless  of  all  moral  reatiaintei 
instantly  plundered  the  rnonasten-,  and  ordrrrd  all  tfie  com  and  other 
provisions  belonpinn;  to  those  civil  and  ho?pi(ahle  ecclesiastics  to  be 
carried  to  his  own  raslk\  near  tlie  town  ;  aiul  then  sitting  down  to 
<hnii«'r  in  a  Irenzy  of  rage,  the  hr.-t  morsel  of  meal  he  essayed  to  swal- 
low choked  hun,"savs  the  chronicler,  wlio  relates  thi«  art  of  wron^r  nnd 
violence.  According  to  some  historians,  Eustace  died  of  a  bram  fever, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1153.^  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Feversham 
Abbey,  and  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  iiioUier,  queen  Matilda. 
Eustace  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  Constance  of  France. 

Willianu  the  third  son  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  inherited  his  nioiher'i 
earldom  of  Boulogne,  which,  together  with  that  of  Mortagne,  and  all  hi^ 
father^s  private  proper^,  were  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Walling- 
ford.  He  is  mentioaed  in  Ifaet  treety  by  namet  ae  bavh^  done  homage 
io  HeniT  of  Aiipon  and  I^oraandy.  Shortly  efierwarde,  howmr,  thai 
mineet  though  oif  tender  age,  enteied  mto  a  eonepbney  with  aooM  of  the 
Flemieh  mereenarieef  lo  surprise  the  peiaon  of  prinee  Heniy  cm  Iteih— 
Downs,  ae  he  wne  rkUat  from  Dov«r»  in  eonapeny  with  the  kiBf.  Ste- 
phen himself  ie  not  wbddy  deer  from  a  suspicion  of  beii^  eoiiemed  m 
this  plot,  which  filled  through  an  accident  which  befidl  pdnoe  Williim, 
for  jnat  before  the  assault  should  have  taken  place,  he  was  thmni  bjbis 
mettleeome  stoedf  end  had  the  ill  lock  to  break  his  leg.  Heuy,  on  re* 

*  Vita  Oauiredi  de  i^'orinaudi.  '  SpMd. 
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eeivin^  a  !&ccrct  hint  of  what  was  in  agitation,  took  the  opponimiU'  of 
the  coafusiori  ( reaied  by  William^s  fall,  to  ride  oil'  at  full  speed  to  Can- 
terbniT,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Normandy. 

h  does  not  appear  that  he  bore  any  ill-will  against  William  do  Blois 
for  this  treacherous  design,  as  he  afterwards  kiiit;hted  him,  and  con- 
iiniitd  to  lain  his  mother's  earldom,  and  whatever  was  possessed  by 
Stephen  before  hi«  acceflsion  to  the  throne.  This  prince  died  in  the 
vf  ir  1 1  ()0.  while  attending  Ueniy  IL  on  his  return  home  Swm  the  siege 
vi  Tiiuulouije. 

The  lady  Marie  de  Blois,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
XttildOf  took  the  veil,  and  was  abbess  of  the  royal  nunnery  of  Rumsey, 
ii  wUeh  her  mndiiiochir)  Maiy  of  Seodsndt  «id  hm  gml  aimt|  m» 
iSdt,  the  food  queen,  were  educated*  When  her  brother  WilliuDi  eount 
of  Boulogne,  died  without  iesue,  the  people  of  Boulogne,  deeinng  to 
iMffe  her  for  their  oonnteeei  Hittthew,  the  brother  of  FhQipi  count  of 
Fhodeiei  etolo  her  Irom  her  convent,  aiid,  marrying  her,  became  in  her 
night  count  of  Boulogne.  She  wee  his  wife  ten  years,  when,  by  sen- 
teace  of  the  {lOpe,  she  was  divorced  from  him,  and  forced  to  xetum  to 
her  monastery.  She  had  two  daughters  by  this  marriage^  ifho  were 
ftUo?red  to  be  legitimate ;  and  Ida,  the  eldest,  inherited  the  earidom  of 
Boulogne,  in  right  of  her  grandmother,  Matilda,  Stephen's  queen. 

Steven  died  at  Dover,  of  the  iliae  passion,  October  26th,  1164,  in 
tbs  lifty-firsi  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 

He  was  buried  by  the  f^ide  of  his  beloved  queen  Matilda,  and  their 
unfortunate  son  Ei!?^tace,  ia  the  al)i)ey  of  Feversham.  "His  bodv  rested 
here  in  quietness,'^  says  Stowe,  ^  till  the  dissolution,  when,  for  the  tri- 
fill)?  gain  of  the  lead  in  which  it  was  lapped,  it  was  taken  up,  uncotlined, 
and  plnnjcil  into  the  river: — so  uncertain  is  man,  yea,  the  greatest 
pnuc(  M,  of  any  rest  m  this  world,  even  in  the  matter  of  burial."  Honest 
old  S[>ee[l,  bv  way  of  conclusion  to  this  quotation  from  his  brother 
chronicler,  adds  this  anathema :  "  And  restless  may  their  bodies  be  alsi*, 
who,  for  tilthy  lucre,  thus  deny  the  dead  liie  ^uiei  of  their  graves 
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ELEANOBA  OF  AQUIIAINE, 

QUEEN  OF  HENRY  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Provencal  queens — Country  of  Eleanora  of  Aquiiaine — Her  grandfatber^ — Deaih 
of  her  father'— littr  greai  irriteriuiuce— 'AIurria|{e-~-Becoineti  queen  of  Planar— 

BemQF  Slw  baooaiw  •  emwdrf  Hw  giMiid  df  Awinni  Wk^imia  atti 

ladie*  enonaibet  tb*  aimf— Oocviou  ilafeat — Refuge  with  queaa*»  nci»  > 

Kleanora's  coquetries  —  Returns  to  France  —  Her  disgusta — Taunt»— Hcnrjr 
Plantagcnet — Scandals — Birth  of  infant  princess — Eleanora  fall*  in  lore  \x  [-]\ 
Henry — Jealousies — She  applies  for  divoit;e — Her  marriage  disijoived — Re- 
turns to  Aquimme— Adv^otnret  on  journey — ^MutiM  Henry  Plnntagetiet — 
Bifth  «r  her  warn  Eneblee  HMMy  to  gela  EngtoMl  Heiay^e  love  tot  Bm- 
meart  Returns  to  Elenaom'— Succeeds  to  the  EngU&h  throne —>SlnM» 
crowned  at  Westminster — Costume — Birth  of  prince  Henry— -Que«n  pres^jtitf 
her  infants  to  the  barons — Dr.ith  of  fi  lot  son — Her  court — Tragedy  piayed 
before  her — Her  husband — His  clmructer — Rosauioud  discovered  by  the  queen 
— Elennom*8  children — ^Birtfa  of  prinoe  Geoffrey— Eleenore  regent  of  Engtend 
■  Cec§  to  Normandy — Conelusioik  of  empress  Afatilda'i  nirmoh  Melilih 
regent  of  Normandy  —  Mediatee  peeee  ATiet  "Toinb  Bleeuw.  MbaeHi 
letMitF-gbe  fpes  t9  Aqnimine. 

Tufi  Lie  ol  the  consort  ol  Jleiiry  II.  cnuiineiu  ci*  ihe  bitiirraphj*  >  <*r» 
terie§  of  Proveiiral  prinres^ips,  with  whom  liie  earlier  inoiiiircns  ol  our 
royal  iioii>e  .it  I'lciiitagenei  allied  ihenisclves,  for  upwards  of  a  ceniiiry. 
Imporiaiii  rlli  cu,  not  only  on  tiie  domestic  history  of  tlie  conri  of  Eng- 
Uiid,  but  on  its  commerce  and  aUitistics,  may  be  traceil  to  iin  union,  by 
means  of  this  queen,  with  the  most  puli>hed  and  civilized  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  the  Provencals  of  the  twelfth  and  thirieenUi  cento- 
net  indisputably  were.  With  the  arts,  the  idealities,  and  the  refinements 
of  life)  ijeanora  brought  acquifitioiw  of  more  importance  lo  the  An^^o- 
Noimsn  people,  thio  even  that  ^  great  Prorenea  dower"  on  wbkk 
Dante  dweUa  with  such  eameatnesa. 

But  bafoie  Ibe  aweet  prormeea  of  the  sonth  were  tmiled  to  England* 
by  the  marriaffe  of  their  neiieaa  with  the  heir  of  the  Gooquerori  n  variad 
tiaaiie  of  incidenta  had  chequered  the  life  of  the  docheea  of  AqniluM^ 
and  it  ia  necessary  to  tiace  them,  before  we  can  deieribe  her  coodnct  ai 
queen  of  England. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  on  a  m^  for  the  dominiona  of  Elraneii. 
under  the  title  of  dokedom  of  Aqnitaine*  In  the  eleventh  centnry,  the 
eoontiea  of  Goiettne  and  Qaacony  weie  erected  into  thia  dukedom,  aftei 
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tbe  aodent  kiofdom  of  Provence*  esteblished  by  a  diet  of  Charletnagpnei* 
btd  beea  diemembered,  Julius  Cesar  calls  the  south  of  Gaul,  Aquitaine,^ 
from  the  numerous  rivers  and  fine  ports  belonging  to  it;  and  the  poetical 
populsooa  of  this  distncl  adopted  the  name  for  their  dukedoni)  from  the 

The  laiigiiage  which  prrvailed  all  over  the  soulh  of  France  was  called 
rmvcnral,  from  the  kiiii^iioin  of  Provciirr ;  and  it  formed  a  bond  of 
MiioiKil  uiiiuaanioug  the  numerous  imirjti'tkif'iu  sovereigns  under  wIkxsc 
feutlal  Kway  this  beautiful  country  was  tlivuled.  Throujrhout  the  wliole 
Lirt  of  country^  from  Niivarre  to  the  dominions  of  liie  dauphin  of 
Aufer^ne,  and  from  si  a  lo  sea,  the  Provencal  language  was  6[juken-^ 
kir.tfiiai'e  which  coiiibinKl  the  best  points  of  French  and  Jiaiian,  and  pre- 
sentfd  peculiar  facilities  inr  poetical  composition.  It  was  called  the 
lan^ut'  (/'oc,  sometimes  languc  (roc  et  noj  the  tongue  of  yes"  and 
*'Dv)r  because,  instead  of  the  "OMt"  and  *^»om"  of  the  rest  of  France, 
the  aillrmaiive  and  negative  were  "oc"  and  "  no."  The  ancestors  of 
QeaDoni  were  called  par  excelUnu  the  lords  of  ^Oe''  and  ^Ab.'*  WiU 
IImb  IX^  her  grand&ther,  wae  one  of  the  earliesi  profeesora  and  moat 
libenl  patrona  of  the  art  His  poems  were  modela  of  imitatiiwi  for  all 
thi  iQcceediiig  tnmbadoiifs.' 

The  descendants  of  this  minstrel  hero  were  Elsanoiaf  and  her  sister 
FiMtooiOa.  Thejr  were  the  daughters  of  his  eon,  William  count  de 
Pflitoo,  by  one  of  the  dau|hters  g[  Raynhond  of  Thonlouse.'  William 
of  Poitoa  wsfl  a  pious  prince;  whiehy  together  with  his  death  in  the 
HolvLsnd,  caused  his  fiither'a  sobjects  to  call  him  St.  William.  The 
Bother  of  this  prince  was  tba  grsat  heiress  Philippa  of  Thoulouse^ 
Mms  of  Guienne  and  Gascony^  and  countess  of  Thoulouse  in  her 
ova  i%ht  Before  Philippa  married)  her  husband  was  William,  tlie 
ieHBth  count  of  Poitou  and  Saintonga;  afterwards  he  called  himself 
Villain  the  fourth  dulte  of  Aquiiaine.  He  invested  his  eldest  son  with 
tlie  county  of  Poitou,  who  is  termed  William  the  tenth  of  Poitou.  He 
f'ld  not  live  to  inherit  the  united  provinces  of  PfMtnu  and  Aquitaine, 
which  comprised  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  south  of  France.  The  rich 
inhmtance  nf  Thoulouse,  part  of  the  dowfr  of  ibo  duchess  Philippa, 
^^  is  ix'iwn**^  r<*r  a  sum  of  money,  to  the  count  uf  St.  Gilles,  her  cousin, 
vfiirli  cnabied  her  luishand  to  undertake  the  expense  of  the  crusade  led 
^'  Kohert  of  Normandy.  The  count  St,  Giiles  took,  possession  of 
Thoulouse,  and  withheld  it,  as  a  forfeited  mortgage,  from  Eleanora,  who 
uiially  inherited  her  grandmother\s  rijjhts  to  this  lov(  Iv  province. 

The  lather  of  El«:anord  left  AquiUiinc  iii  1132,  Willi  his  younger  bro- 
tl»r,  Raymond  of  Poitou^  wlio  was  chosen  by  the  prmces  of  the  cru- 
■aJe  that  yccir  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  heiress  uf  Conrad  prince  of 
Moch,  and  maintaia  thai  bulwark  of  the  Uoly  Land  againel  the  assaults 
«f  pagans  and  infidela.  William  fell,  aiding  his  brother  in  this  arduous 
csQiest;  bm  Raymond  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  piince  of 
Antjech. 


■AUu  G^niphiqtie.  *SiflnMMidi*i  Litetatase  of  the  South. 

*BcL  SeofL  de  Piane. ;  likewise  Suftr. 
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The  gmidftther  of  Elecmoni  had  been  giy  tnd  eren  licentions  in  his 
yoQth ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eifht,  he  wished  to  devoio  some 
time,  before  his  death,  to  meditation  and  penitence,  for  the  sins  of  his 
early  life.  When  his  j^rand-< laughter  had  attained  her  foufteenth  year, 
he  conininnrpfl  his  career  of  felf-deniril.  hv  siinimoninn-  the  haronai^e  of 
^quitaine,  and  rommxinicaiiiiu'  Ins  jnicntinfi  f>f  abdicaiiriij  in  favour  of 
hi?«  ijniiui-<lauj^h!er,  to  whom  they  all  i">(*k  the  oatli  of  allegiance.'  He 
then  opened  hi»  ^^reai  project  of  uniting  A  pinaine  with  France,  hv  ^v- 
ing  Eleanora  in  marriage  to  tiie  heir  of  L*aitM  le  Gro«.*  The  baroiw 
agreed  to  this  pro[)osa!,  on  condition  that  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  Aqui- 
laiiie  should  be  held  inviolate;  ami  tliat  the  consent  of  the  youn?  prin- 
cess should  be  ol)UiinetI.  Eit  anura  had  an  interview  witli  her  suiiofjauil 
professeil  herself  pleased  with  the  arranf^ement. 

Loui^  and  EUaiiura  were  immediately  married  with  great  pomp,  it 
Bourdeaux ;  and,  on  the  solemn  resignation  of  duke  William,  the  jooihfal 
pair  wen  eiowned  duke  and  dudieet  of  Aqniltiiie,  August  1, 1 1S7. 

On  the  eonelnsion  of  this  gmod  tmmoajy  duke  winiam,*  grandriie 
of  the  bridei  laid  down  hie  robee  and  ine^nia  of  eovereignty,  and  look 
«p  the  hemil^  cowl  and  etaff  He  dialled  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St 
JamM^  of  Gompoetenella,  in  Spain,  and  died  eooD  aftery  ?eiy  penileDtp 
in  one  of  the  eeUs  of  that  locky  wildenieie>* 

At  the  time  when  doke  William  leeigned  the  dominioiis  of  die  south 
to  hie  giand-daugfateri  he  was  the  moot  powerful  prince  in  Europe.  Hk 
rich  ports  of  Bourdeanx  and  Saiatooge  eapplied  him  with  eommerml 
wealth ;  his  maritime  power  was  immense ;  hie  eonrt  was  the  focus  of 
learning  and  luxury;  and  it  mnat  be  owned,  that  at  the  acccaakm  of  the 
fiur  Eleanora,  this  court  had  become  not  a  little  licentious. 

Louis  and  his  bride  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Poitou,  Gas- 
cony,  Bisoiy,  and  a  large  territory  extending  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
They  repaired  afterwards  to  Poictiers,  where  },o\m  was  solemnly 
crowned  duke  of  Guienne.*   Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded, 

■  ■■  -  —    —   ■ —  .  •  —  — ^^^j^^^ 

*Suger.  Ord«iioat  Yitalia. 

*  Callod  hb  Jtmutt  to  dietinguiih  kim  ftom  hia  flitlier  Loals  VI,  who  caned  kit 

son  to  be  crowned  in  his  lif»-iirne. 

•  Monuiigiic.  who  speaks  trom  own  loral  traditions  of  the  south,  u??*^!* 
that  duke  William  lived  in  his  hermitage,  at  Montserrat,  ten  or  tvrelre  jrenrs, 
WMuriog.  as  a  ponaaoa  fbr  his  jrouthful  sins,  his  axmour  under  his  hermit  s  weedi. 
It  it  said  hjr  otbarii  that  ha  died  as  a  heimit,  in  a  potto  at  Floniioa,aaar  kafiof 
macerated  his  body  bf  twmendom  penanoat,  aiMl  astabliibad  the  aawa  Osdit 
of  die  Giiillemines. 

•To  this  great  prince,  the  ancestor,  Uirouph  Elt-anorn  of  Aquiiaine.  of  our  ro)ii 
line,  may  be  traced  armorial  bearings,  ami  a  %vur-ory,  whose  origin  has  not  a 
Utile  perplexed  the  readers  ef  Eiiflith  history.  The  patitm  Mint  of  Bmlawli 
SLGeoife,  was  adopted  from  the  Aquitaine  duke«,  as  we  And,  firom  Ae  MSLof 
the  Frencii  herald,  Giiles  du  I^nnier,  that  the  duke  of  Aquita Inez's  OT  Wtt> 
ory,  was,  *'  SuGeurpe  for  the  puissant  duke."  His  crest  was  a  leopart! :  nn<l  hi* 
Uescendantt  in  England  bore  leopards  on  their  shields  till  ader  liie  time  ol 
ward  L  Edward  HL  is  called  **■  Taiiaiit  pard"  in  his  epitaphs ;  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  tent  Henry  IIL  a  present  of  three  leopards,  eipressly  saying  tlisf 
were  in  compliment  and  aUnsiOii  tO  Us  anaaorial  twailnfi 

*S«ger,  oiled  Qifiord. 
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whm  Eleanora  and  her  hnsbancl  were  raBuncmed  to  the  death-bed  of 
ham  Yl^  that  adminble  hang  and  kwyiver  of  FVaace.  His  dyinf 
vonh  wepSi 

*IUnieiiiber,  royalty  ii  a  pohlle  tniat,  for  the  mreiae  of  which  a 
iffoioot  account  will  be  exacted  by  Him  who  haa  the  aok  di^osal  of 
crowaa  aod  8cqitre8.>* 

So  spoke  the  great  legislator  of  Fiance,  to  die  youthful  pair  whoea 
mdlock  had  united  the  north  and  aonth  of  France.  On  the  conaeien* 
tboi  mind  of  Lonia  VII.  the  words  of  his  dying  father  were  strongly 
bpremed,  bat  it  waa  late  in  life  before  his  thoc^tless  partner  profits 
by  them. 

Eleanora  was  very  brautiful ;  she  had  been  reared  in  all  the  accom- 

pli-«hn»pntj»  of  tho  souih;  she  wns  a  finr  musician,  and  cnmpo^ed  and 
sail  till'  (hansom  and  tnisons  of  Prov(Mi(^al  poetry.  Her  native  tron fla- 
vours cxprpsslv  infnrni  us  that  she  conld  both  read  and  ^\'rllp.  The 
goTemment  of  her  domnnons  was  in  Jierown  hands,  and  slie  frequently 
resided  in  her  native  capital  of  Bnnrdeaux.  *She  was  perfectly  adored 
by  her  sowtluTn  subjects,  who  always  welcomed  her  with  joy,  and  they 
bitterly  mourned  her  absence,  ^\^hvn  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her 
court  ai  Paris  ;  a  court  whose  morals  were  severe ;  where  the  rig^id  rule 
of  St.  Bernard  was  observed  by  the  king  her  husband,  as  if  ids  palace 
hid  been  a  coaveaL  Far  di^erent  was  the  rule  of  Eleanora,  in  the  cities 
of  the  south. 

The  political  sofforeignty  of  her  natifa  dominions,  was  not  the  only 
ttthoiity  exercised  b^  Eleanom  in  ^  gty  Guiemte."  She  was,  by  here- 
ibsry  ri|ht,  chief  renewer  and  critie  of  the  poets  of  Frovenoe.  At  eer- 
lua  teifils  held  by  her,  after  the  custom  of  her  ancestors,'  catted 
Coaiis  of  Lore,  all  new  itrveiilef  and  etouoiit  were  song  or  recited  bo- 
fore  Ler,  the  troubsdonrs.  8he  then,  assisled  by  a  conclave  of  her 
Wea»  sat  m  Judgment,  and  pronounced  sentence  on  their  liteniy  merits. 
She  was  herself  a  popular  troubadour  poet  Her  chansom  were  reroem- 
long  after  death  had  raised  a  barrier  agiinst  fiatleiyf  and  ahe  is 
nekoned  among  the  authors  of  France.' 

The  amusements  of  the  young  queen  of  France  seemed  little  suited 
to  the  austere  habits  of  Louis  VII. ;  yet  she  had  the  power  of  influencing 
Him  to  commit  the  only  act  of  wiUdl  mjustice  which  stains  the  annals 
of  his  reign. 

The  ^i^trr  of  thr  qnern,  the  younif  PclroniUa,  whose  beauty  crjualled 
that  ot  iier  .^i^l^•r,  and  whose  levity  fur  surpassed  it,  could  rind  no  single 
nian,  in  al!  I'raurp,  to  bewitch  with  the  spell  of  her  fascinations,  but 
^^ime  to  s(  (iuce  Koddlf.  rniint  of  VermandoTs,  from  his  wife.  This 
i'Hijce,  who  was  ctuisni  and  juunc  iniiiister  to  LfOuis  Vl!.,  had  married  a 
sifter  of  ihc  count  of  Chumpagiiej  whom  he  divorced  for  some  fri\  (dous 
pretext,  and  married  the  fair  Petronilla,  by  the  connivance  of  Eleanora. 
The  coimt  of  Chainpa(2;iie  laul  his  sister's  wrongs  before  the  pope,  who 
fwamaiided  Wrmandois  to  put  away  Pelronilla,  and  to  take  back  itiu 
injured  sister  of  Champagne.   Queen  Eleanora,  enraged  at  the  dishonour 

OMIL  'NosonwtaawM^  Bkmty  of  FkoTsnssi  and  Dn  Chaaw, 
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of  Pctrojiilla,  prevailed  on  her  husNami  lo  punish  the  cuuiii  of  Cham 
});iLMie  for  his  interference.  Louis,  who  ai ready  iiad  cause  of  ofltnca 
against  the  count,  invmled  Champagne  at  the  head  of  a  hiree  army,  anJ 
began  a  devastating  war,  la  ihe  course  of  which  a  mo&l  dreadful  occur- 
rence happened,  ai  the  storming  of  Vitry :  the  cathedral,  wherein  thir- 
teen hundred  persons  had  taken  refuge^  was  burnt,  and  the  poor  people 
perished  miserably. 

U  ww»  at  this  jtinetttfe  that  St.  Bernard  praachad  the  ennade  at  Ve- 
Mlaif  m  Burgundy.  King  Lonis  and  queen  Eieanoiai  with  all  their 
eoartf  caoMi  t»  hear  the  eToqnani  nunt ;  and  each  crowds  attended  the 
royal  auditors,  that  St  Bernard  was  forced  to  preach  in  the  inarl^et-plBoef 
for  no  cathednl,  however  large^  could  contain  them.  St  Beraatd 
touched  with  so  much  eloquence  on  the  murderous  conflagration  at 
Vitry,  thai  the  heart  of  Ihe  pious  king  Louis,  full  of  penitence  for  die 
sad  efiects  of  his  destructiveness  on  his  own  subjects,  resolved  to  atone 
for  it  to  the  Go<l  of  mercy^  by  carrying  sword  and  fire,  to  destroy  then- 
sands  of  his  feUow-creatures,  who  had  neither  oi!bnded  him,  nor  evea 
heard  of  him.  His  queen,  whose  influence  had  led  to  the  misdeed  ai 
Vitr)',  likewise  became  penitent,  and  as  sovereign  of  Aquitaine,  vowed  to 
accompany  her  lord  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lead  the  forces  of  the  South 
to  the  relief  of  the  Chri^tinn  ki:i<jtlnin  of  JrnisaleTii. 

The  wise  and  exceiiuni  abiiui,  ^iiger,  the  t  )i;mcellor  of  Louies  TTT-, 
?n(lpavoured  lo  prevail  on  his  royal  master  lo  relinquish  his  mad  expe- 
(iiUuM  to  Syria*  a>Miring  him  that  it  woidd  bring*  ruin  on  country; 
but  the  fanatu  i-rn  of  the  kinij  was  proof  agriinst  such  persuasion?- 
Moreover,  the  romantic  idrn,  of  becoming  a  female  crusader,  had  got 
iniu  the  light  head  of  Eleanora  his  queen;  and,  heing  at  this  time  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  she  swayed  the  Iving  of  F'ranre 
according  to  her  will  and  ph^asure.  Suger  gives  us  the  description  of  the 
preparations  Eleanora  made  for  this  campaign,  which  were  absurd  enough 
to  mise  the  idea,  that  the  good  statesman  was  romancing,  if  contempo- 
laiy  historians  had  not  confirmed  his  evidence.  When  qtieeo  Eleaaoia 
received  the  cross  from  St.  Bernard,  at  Venlai^  she  cUrectly  pat  on  the 
dress  of  an  Aaunoa  ;  and  her  ladies,  all  actuated  by  the  same  fiemgr, 
mounted  oo  horseback,  and  forming  a  lightly  anned  squadron,  sur- 
rounded the  queen  when  she  appeared  in  jmhlic,  celling  thenMetves 
queen  Eleanora^s  body-ffuard.  They  practised  Amazonian  exerdses, 
and  performed  a  thousand  follies  in  public,  to  animate  their  zeal  as  pnc- 
ttcal  crusadera.  By  the  suggestion  of  their  youi^  queen,  this  band  of 
madwomen  sent  their  useless  dastafi,  as  presents,  to  all  the  knighls  sa^ 
noUes  who  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  out  of  this  insane  ezpeditiaB. 
This  ingenious  tsnnt  had  the  eflfect  of  shaming  many  wise  men  out  of 
their  better  resolutions;  and  to  such  a  degree  was  this  mania  of  the 
crusade  carried,  that,  as  St.  Bernard  himself  owns,  whole  villages  were 
(Ir  sr  f  t  1  by  their  male  inhabitants,  and  the  land  left  to  be  tiUed  by  woomb 

and  ciuiilrt-n. 

Sucli  tt'iiuvv  SLiltlu  rs  as  queen  Ehianora  and  he  r  Aina/nns,  m  oiiM  \\nxt 
been  tpiile  suliicient  lo  disconcert  llie  pi.iii<,  and  iin{)t  tic  \hr  project*, 
of  Hannibal  himself;  and  though  king  Louis  couducteU  huutieii  with 
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)^Mt  abilt^  and  oomage  in  his  difficult  enterprise,  no  {midence  could 
matHBct  the  misfortune  of  being  eDCttmbcred  vrilh  an  army  of  fantastic 
woneiL  King  Louis,  following  the  course  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  whose 
■D17,  roused  by  the  eloqumce  of  Su  Bernardi  had  just  preceded  theai« 
ailed  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  Thrace. 

The  freaks  of  queen  Eleanora  and  her  female  warriors,  were  the  cause 
of  all  the  misfortunes  that  hefell  king  Louis  and  fiis  army,  especially  in 
ihe  cit  feat  at  Laodicea.'  The  king  had  sent  forw  ai  d  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  psrorted  by  his  choicest  troops,  under  the  guard  of  count  Mau- 
fitsoae.  lie  rhar^^ed  them  to  choose  fur  ilieir  camp,  the  arid  but  cora- 
mnarlin^  ground  which  gave  ilieni  a  view  over  the  deiiles  of  the  valley 
ol'Laouicea.  While  this  detachment  was  encamping,  he,  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles,  bront^ht  up  the  rear  and  baggage,  ever  and  anon  turning  to 
bailie  bravely  wiLii  the  aklrmislung  Arab  cavuiry  wiio  were  harussing 
Ikin  march. 

Queen  Eleanora  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  rational  directions. 
Sie  insisted  on  her  detachment  of  the  army  halting,  in  a  loviily  romantic 
nlley,  full  of  ireidant  graaa  and  gushing  fountaine.  The  king  was  en* 
atmbeied  by  the  immense  baggage  which,  William  of  Tyre  declares,  the 
kmt^d  wirriove  of  qneen  Eleanon  ineisted  on  retaining  in  the  eamn,  al 
«ll  riaka.  Darkufftt  began  to  lall  ae  the  king  of  France  appmobed  the 
mtitnce  of  the  valley ;  and  to  his  consternation)  he  found  the  heights 
ibm  it  uaoccapied  by  the  advanced  body  of  his  troops.  Finding  the 
%BM  was  iioi  encamped  there,  he  was  forced  to  enter  the  valley  in 
nweh  of  heff  and  was  soon  after  attacked  (rom  the  heights  by  swarms 
of  Arabs,  who  eogaged  him  in  the  passes  among  the  rocks,  close  to  the 
fittal  spot  where  the  emperor  Conrad  and  his  heavy  horse  had  been  dis- 
comfited but  a  lew  weeas  before.  Kiiig  Louis,  sorely  pressed  in  one 
ptrt  of  this  murderous  engagement,  only  saved  his  life  by  climbing  a 
tree,  whence  he  defended  himself  with  the  most  desperate  valour.''  At 
length,  by  eflbrts  of  personal  heroism,  he  succeeded  in  placing  himself 
between  the  detachment  of  his  ladies  and  the  Saracens.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  dawn  of  day  that  he  discovered  his  advanced  troops,  encamped 
in  liie  ronumtic  valley  chosen  by  his  poetical  queen.  Sr\  en  thousand 
of  ihe  flower  of  Freiicfi  chivalry  paid  with  their  lives  the  penally  of 
liieir  queeu'S  inexperience  in  warlike  tactics ;  aii  liie  provision  was  cut 
off;  the  baggage,  containing  the  fine  arr:i\  ot  the  lady-warriors,  which 
had  proved  such  an  encumbrance  to  iht  king,  was  plundered  by  the 
Aralw  and  Saracens,  and  the  whole  army  was  reduced  io  great  distress. 
Farmnalely  Aniioch  was  near,  wliose  prince  waa  ihc  uncle  of  the  cru* 
sading  queen  of  1  fance.  Piince  Uaynioad  opened  his  iVieiidly  gutes  to 
the  disiredsed  warriors  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  beautiful  streams  ot  ihe 
OftOQtes  the  defeated  French  army  rested  and  refreshed  themselves,  after 
their  recent  disasters. 

Raymond  of  Poiton  was  brother  to  the  queen's  iatheri  the  saintly 
William  of  Poitou.  There  was,  however,  nothing  of  the  saint  in  the 
^i^Kisitioa  of  Raymond,  who  was  still  young,  and  was  the  handsomest 

1  WiUiaia  of  Tyia,  Odo,  and  Sugar.  *  William  of  Tyre. 
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nmn  of  his  time.  The  miele  and  nieee,  who  had  never  mei  belbfe 
were  nradi  ebanned  with  each  other.  It  seems  strange  that  the  man 
who  first  auBkened  the  jealousy  of  king  Lonisy  ehonld  stand  in  anch 
verf  near  rebtionship  to  his  wife ;  yet  it  vs  certahif  that  as  aoon  aa 
mieett  Eleanora  had  recovered  her  heanty,  aomewhat  sullied  by  the  hard* 
snips  she  endured  in  the  eamp,  she  commeneed  aoeh  a  series  of  coquet- 
ries with  her  handsome  uncle,  that  king  Liouis,  greatly  scandal izt-cl  and 
incensefl.  ^Tirripf!  her  out  of  Antioch  one  night,  and  decamped  to  Jera- 
salem,  with  slitjia  leave-takin?  nf  Raymon^K  or  none  at  nil. 

It  IS  true,  many  nuthoritK  s  say  that  liaymond'a  intriLnms  with  his 
niece  were  wholly  politiral,  and  that  he  was  pfr^iiaflm^^  his  niece  lo 
employ  her  power,  as  diirhes^  of  Aquitaine)  for  the  exteosiOQ  of  hif 
dominion^:,  and  liin  own  private  advantage. 

Eleanora  \\  as  enraged  at  her  sudden  r<  r7Toval  from  Antioch,  and 
entered  the  Holy  City  in  a  most  indignant  mood.  Jerusalem,  the  object 
of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  every  other  crusader,  raised  no  religious 
ardour  in  her  breast ;  she  wa3  burning  with  resejument,  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed harshness  king  Louis  exercised  towards  her.  In  Jerusalem,  king 
Baldwin  received  Eleanora,  with  the  honours  due  both  to  her  rank  aj 
qneen  of  France,  and  her  power  aa  a  sovereign  ally  of  the  crusading 
league ;  hot  nothing  could  pleaae  her.  It  ia  not  eertain  whether  her 
nneaanieaa  proeeeded  from  a  eonacionaneea  of  fmh,  or  indignation  at 
heing  the  objeet  of  nnfoanded  anapieioaa ;  but  it  ta  indiaiNilnble  that,  , 
after  her  (breed  departure  from  Antioeh,  att  afieetion  between  Etanom 
and  her  hoaband  waa  at  an  end.  Wh0e  the  emperor  of  Oemany  and 
king  of  Fmnee  hud  an  nraneeeaafnl  siege  to  Damaaeqp,  PeMigta  w» 
detained  at  Jerusalem,  in  something  like  personal  restraint 

The  great  abilities  of  Suitan  Nooreddin  rendered  thia  aiege  uiav«l> 
ing,  and  Louis  waa  glad  to  withdraw,  with  the  wreck  of  hie  army,  firom 
Asia.  After  many  perila  at  Conalantinople,  and  detention  at  Siciij.  the 
king  and  queen  of  France  arrifed  aafiriy  in  their  own  dominions,  U4i. 
There  are  letters  '  still  extant  from  Suger,  abbot  of  Su  Denis,  the  minia- 
ter  and  confidant  of  king  Louis,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  king  had 
made  complaints,  of  the  criminal  attachment  of  his  queen  to  a  vounjr 
Saracea  cniir,  of  areat  i)nauty,  named  Sal-Addin.  For  this  misconduct 
tfie  king  of  France  expressed  his  intention  of  obtaining  a  dirorce  imme- 
diately, but  was  dissuaded  from  tins  resolution  by  llie  i^tisfff^estions  q4 
his  sagacious  minister,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  tr(>uf)lrs  which 
would  accrue  to  France,  by  the  relinquishment  of  the  "trrf  at  Proven^f 
dower,"  am!  that  his  daughter,  the  princess  Marie,  would  Im-  (itprived 
in  all  probability,  of  her  mother's  rich  inheritance!  if  the  queen  were  a 
liberty  to  marry  a^in. 

This  rcinoii-irance  SO  far  prerailed  on  T^uis,  that  from  tlie  unforru 
nate  crui'adf,  Eleanora  resided  at  Paris,  with  ali  her  usual  state  and  dig- 
nity, as  lonjT  as  Suirer  lived,  about  four  years.    She  wa^.  howe^tr, 
closely  waiciied,  and  not  pernaued  to  visit  her  southern  dommions^a 

•In  the  eolleetioa  of  Dii  Ghesnai  wbioh  has  Itanlahod  ranch  of  the  infiiimaiiM 
in  this  nanatite. 
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proliibitkm  wiueh  greatly  disquieted  her.  She  made  mmnv  eonplainte, 
of  the  doom  of  the  novthem  Gellic  eapitil|  and  the  moakieh  maiuieie 
oT  her  OBVoat  hushend.  She  wee  perticiilerly  iadknent  at  the  plain  and 
UKNtemalioQa  ctothii^  of  kuig  Louis,  who  had  likevnse  diepleaecd  her 
Inr  iicriiicsng|  at  the  suggestion  of  the  )^  long  curls,  berides 

queen  made  a  con- 

skai  mockery  of  her  husband's  appearance,  and  vowed  that  his  smooth 
&re  made  him  look  more  like  a  cloistered  priest  than  a  valiant  king. 

Thus  two  years  passed  away  in  mutual  diseontent,  till,  in  the  year 
1150.  GioiTrey  '  Piantagenet|  connt  of  Anjou,  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Loeis  Vli  Geofirey  did  homage  for  Noimandy,  and  ppesented  to  Louis 
his  son,  yocmg  Henry  Plantagenet,  sumamed  Fitz-Empress.  This  youth 
was  about  seventeen,  and  was  then  first  seen  by  queen  Eleanora.  But 
the  scandalous  chrnnirlers  of  the  day  declare,  the  qiiccn  was  much 
taken  by  the  line  person  and  literary  attainments  of  Geoffrey,  who  waa 
considered  the  most  arcompHshed  knight  of  his  time.  Geoffrey  was  a 
mam><]  man  ;  but  quceii  Eleanora  as  iiitle  regarded  the  marriage  en(m<rp- 
mtui^  oi  the  persons  on  whom  she  bestowed  her  attention)  as  she  did 

her  own  rn[ijug;ii  ties. 

About  tighieen  months  after  tlie  departure  of  the  Angevin  princes, 
the  queen  of  France  e^ve  birth  to  another  princess,  named  Alice.  Soon 
after  this  event,  Ilcury  l^laiuatjenet  once  more  visited  Paris,  to  do  ho- 
laagc  for  Normandy  and  Anjou,  a  pleuritic  fever  having  suddenly  carried 
off  his  father.  Qjieen  Eleanora  now  transferred  her  former  paiuality  lor 
the  &(her,  to  the  son,  who  had  become  a  noble,  martial-looking  prince, 
M  of  energy,  leamedy>aliaot|  and  enterprising,  and  ready  to  imdertake 
sDy  eoaquest,  whether  of  the  heart  of  the  gay  queen  of  the  iouth,  or 
of  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly  dismheriled. 

Eleenoia  acted  with  her  nsnel  di^goating  levity,  in  the  advaneee  she 
Mfe  10  this  youth.  Her  beauty  was  etill  iinifnpaired»  though  her  el»> 
nc\a  wae  in  low  esteem  with  the  world.  Motiree  of  interest  induced 
&aiy  to  feign  a  return  to  the  passion  of  queen  Eleanora ;  his  mother'e 
cause  was  hopeless  in  England,  and  Eleanora  assured  him  that  if  she 
couki  eftct  a  divorce  from  Louis,  her  ships  and  treaamm  should  be  at 
kis  command,  for  the  subjugation  of  king  Stephen* 

The  intimacy  between  Heniy  and  Eleanom  soon  awakened  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  prince  departed  for  Anjou. 
Qoeen  Eleanora  immediately  made  an  application  for  a  divorce,  nnder 
the  plea  that  kinjr  I^nis  was  her  fourth  cousin.  It  does  not  appt»ar  that 
he  opposed  this  separation,  thonLrii  it  certainly  oriirinated  from  ihc  queen. 
Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Suger,  Louis  seems  to  have  accordrd 
heartily  with  the  proposition,  and  Uie  divorce  was  finaliy  pronounced, 
by  a  council  of  the  church,  at  Baugfenci*  March  18,  1152;  where  the 
marriasre  was  not  dissolved  on  account  of  tlie  (lueeu'a  adultery^  as  i>i 
eoomionly  assertedi  but  deciaired  invalid  because  of  consanguuiity. 

'  Tie  de  GaufVed,  Duo  de  Normaiid. 

*air  Banis  Nisolas*  CbfODoloRV  of  Hhsoiy. 
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Flfanom  and  Lotii*'.  with  most  of  their  relations,  met  at  Paiigftncij  ifid 
were  present  when  the  divorce  was  pronoiinrod.* 

When  the  divorce  was  first  as^ilatpd.  T^mus  VH.  tried  the  experiment 
of  Feizingf  several  <^f  the  strongholds  in  Guienne,  hut  found  the  power 
of  the  souili  was  too  stronir  for  him.  It  is  useless  for  modem  historians 
either  to  hlame  or  prai>p  Louis  VI!.  for  his  scnipulous  honwrty,  in  ir- 
8tf)ring  to  Eleanora  her  patrimonial  doniinioiis;  he  restored  nolhinjr  that 
he  was  able  to  keep,  excepting  her  person.  Gifford,  who  never  wrote 
a  line  without  the  guide  of  contemporary  chronicles,  has  made  it  fully 
apparent  that  the  queen  of  the  south  was  a  stronger  potentate  tlian  the 
king  of  the  north.  If  the  )ady  of  Oe  and  Jfo^  and  the  lord  of  Om  and 
JVbfi,  httd  tried  fat  the  mastery,  by  force  of  arm?,  the  enrfliied,  die  tm^ 
1ike«  and  miorifime  Provencal  woald  eertainly  have  raised  die  banner  cf 
St  Geof]pe  end  the  golden  leopards  fu  above  die  oiifltmnie  of  Fnnee, 
and  rejoiced  at  having  such  ikir  cause  of  quarnl  with  their  snaetainf  m 
the  rescue  of  their  princess.  Moreover,  Louis  could  not  detain  Eleanon, 
without  defying  the  decree  of  the  pope. 

On  her  my  southward  to  her  own  country,*  Eleanora  stayed  aooe 
time  at  Blois.  The  connt  of  this  province  was  Thifaaut,  elder  brodiar 
to  king  Stephen,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  men  of  hia  time. 
Much  captivated  with  the  splendour  of  "  the  great  Provence  dower," 
Thibaut  ofiered  his  hand  to  his  fair  guest  He  net  with  a  refusal,  whidi 
by  no  means  turned  him  from  his  purpose,  as  he  resolved  to  detain  the 
lady,  a  prisoner  in  his  fortress,  till  she  complied  with  his  proposd. 
Eleanora  suspected  his  design,  and  departed  by  night,  without  the  ccr^ 
mony  of  leave-tnkin^'.  She  cniharked  on  the  Loire,  and  went  down  the 
Stream      Tnurs,  which  v  as  then  helonfjiit!!  to  the  f!nminion«  of  Anjou. 

Tine  her  good  luck,  Or  xtprnii^;  iiKuiaLTcmcnt,  brought  her  off  rl-^r^j 
frfMii  another  mal-advenlurr .  Young  Gtoffrey  Plantagenet,  th.p  next 
brottier  to  the  man  she  intended  to  marry,  liad  likewise  a  grca:  inclina- 
tion to  be  sovereign  of  the  south.  He  placed  himself  in  ainhush,  ai  a 
part  of  the  Loire  called  the  Port  of  Piles,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
the  duchess  and  her  train,  anil  caiTving  her  olT,  and  marrying  her.  "  But,'' 
says  the  chronicler,  "Eleanora  was  pre-warned  by  her  good  angel,  and 
she  suilJbnly  Lurned  down  a  branch  of  the  sueaui  50UthwardS|  towards 
her  own  country.'' 

Thither  Henry  Plantaaenet,  the  elder  brother  of  Geoffrey,  repaired, 
to  claim  the  hand  which  had  been  promised  him  months  before  the 
divorce; 

The  celerity  with  which  die  marriage  of  Eleanom  foUowed  her 
divorce,  astonished  all  Europe ;  for  she  gave  her  hand  to  Hennr  Fl» 
tagenet,  duke  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Anjou,  only  six  weehs  after 
the  divorce  was  pronounced*  Eleanora  is  supposed  to  have  heea  in  her 
thirtj^eecond  year,  and  the  bridegroom  in  his  twentieth—a  disparity 
aomewhat  ominous,  in  regard  to  their  future  matrimonial  ftiici^. 

The  duchess  of  Aquitaine  an  l  tl  r  duke  of  Normandy  were  Dmniad 
at  Bouideauz/  on  Maynlay,  with  all  the  pomp  that  die  InxoiioQa  taals 

>  Bouquet  Uea  Uistoiret.      *  Script.  Rer.  Franc.      *See  Gerya^e.  BramplOBL 
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'  f  Eleuiore,  aided  by  ProTenqal  wealth,  could  eflect.  If  Henry  and 
CiMiiori  could  have  been  married  a  few  months  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  reputation  of  the  bride,  since  all  chroniclers  are  vety 
positive  in  fixing  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  William,*  on  the  17th  of 
Astost,  1152,  little  more  than  four  months  aiVer  their  union,  on  the  first 
of  Majr.  The  birlh  of  this  boy  accounts  for  the  haste  with  which 
EJeanora  was  divorced.  Had  kino^  Louis  detained  his  unfriithful  wife,  a 
dispute  mj§ht  have  arisen,  respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

This  child  was  born  in  Normandy,  whither  Henry  conveyed  Eleanora 
dirccily  alier  their  marriage,  leaving  tlie  parrisons  of  Aquitaine  cuin^ 
mandtd  hv  Norrn:in  oflicers  raiililul  to  his  interest;  a  step  which  was 
the  comniencement  oi  hi>  uiij/opuhn  itv,  in  his  wife's  domiiiions. 

Louis  VII.  was  much  displt  asctJ  ai  the  uKirnage  of  his  divorced  queen 
with  Henry  ul'  Aiijou.  He  viewed  witli  uneasiness,  the  union  of  the 
lair  provinces  ol  ihe  south  with  Aujuu  ami  Noriiiaiidy  ;  and,  in  order 
to  invalidate  it,  he  actually  forbade  Ileiii y  io  marry  without  his  periiiis- 
ikm,  claiming  that  authority  as  his  feudal  lord.  His  measures,  we  think, 
c^ght  to  acquit  king  Louis  of  the  chaise  of  too  much  righteousness  in 
Ul  poltticil  dealing  for  which  he  is  iNwaed  b;^  the  si^ierfieial  Voltaire. 
Kvwsfer,  the  hoetdity  of  Louie,  who  entered  into  a  lesgue  with  ki^ 
Stephen,  roqeod  youn^  Henry  from  the  pleasures  in  which  he  was  spenf 
9^  Um  fi»t  of  his  nuptials ;  and,  bieakiiig  from  hie  wedded  Circe, 
he  obtained,  from  her  fondness,  a  fleet,  for  the  enforcement  of  his  claime 
Is  his  rightM  hihentsnce.  Eleanoim  was  sovereign  of  a  wealthy  mari* 
time  country,  whose  ships  were  equally  used  for  war  and  commerce. 
Leaving  his  wife  and  son  in  Normandy,  Henry  embarked  from  Uarfleur 
with  thirty-six  ships,  May,  1153.  Without  the  aid-  of  this  Provengal 
ieety  En^md  would  never  have  reckoned  the  name  of  Plantagenet 
iBong  ha  lojal  dynastiee. 

These  circumstances  are  alluded  to,  with  some  dry  hnmonri  in  the 
Mlowiag  linesy  by  Robert  of  Gloueest» : 

*  In  eleven  hundred  years  of  grace  and  forty^nsi 
IKed  GeoAey  of  Plantagenet,  the  earl  of  Aiqoil 
Henry  his  son  and  heir,  earl  was  made  thcwoogh 

All  Anjou,  and  fiiikr  of  Normnnd— much  it  was  his  mind 

To  cumc  and  win  Kngland,  for  he  was  next  of  kixid  (iun}| 

And  to  h&ly  hu*  moder,  who  was  oil  in  feeble  chance. 

Bat  he  was  much  acquaint  with  the  queen  of  Fmnoe, 

Somt  4ui  too  nmch,  om  mt  weemd;  so  that  in  some  thing 

The  qufcn  loved  him,  as  me  trowed,  more  than  her  kvd  die  Jdog; 

8o  that  i!  wns  forth  put  ihnt  the  king  and  ehe 

bo  sibbe  were,  that  they  luust  uo  longer  together  be. 

The  kindred  was  proved  so  near,  that  king  Louis  there 

And  Xkaaor  his  qaesn  by  the  pope  dspaited  were* 


'IVnne^  ChiOMologieal  History  gives  Ais  date:  it  is  supported  by  Ssadliml 
STi'i  *^pff*Mi  from  chronicles,  and  the  assertion  of  Robert  of  GloncestM  in  the  fol- 
low  -  u  urf?«  — Heoiy  was  aoqaaiot  with  the  queen  of  Fiance  sunt  dM  tm 
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Some  wm  glad  enow,  ma  wm^t  be  tniljr  aeen. 

For  Heniy  the  emptees'  son  funh  with  espoused  Uio  ^iiMB. 

The  queen  riches  enow  had  under  her  hand, 

Which  helped  Honry  then  to  \rar  on  England. 

In  the  eleventii  hundred  year  and  iiily>two 

After  Ood  on  evth  eeme,  d»ia  ■peanng  wmt  ed»$ 

The  next  year  ai\er  that,  Henry  his  power  nom  (I00k)» 

Aad  with  lisHuid-thin/  ships  to  EoglMid  com.*' 

There  13  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  period,  Henry  seduced  the 
heart,  and  won  the  afiections,  of  the  beautiful  Rosamond  Qiflbrd,  under 
the  promise  of  marriage,  as  Ihe  hhrth  of  her  ddesi  son  eorresponds  with 
Henry^  mt  to  England  at  this  tine;  for  he  left  En^nad  the  yew  he* 
fore  Stephen's  death,  1 1 58.'  Henry  was  bnsy,  lajring  siege  lo  the  casds 
of  one  of  his  rebels  in  Normandy^  when  the  news  c€  Stephen^  deadi 
reaehed  hhn.  Six  weeks  elapjwd  Wore  he  safled  to  ttke  posaesaiim  of 
bis  kincdom.  His  qneen  and  infant  son  aceompanied  him.  They  waitid 
a  month  at  Barflenr^  for  a  favourable  wind,^  and  af\er  all  they  had  a  dan- 
geroQs  passage,  but  landed  safely  at  Osterham,  Dec.  8.  The  kiog  sad 
queen  waited  at  t!ip  port  for  some  days^  while  the  fleet,  diapcued  %the 
wind,  collected.  They  then  went  to  Winchester,*  where  they  reesifsi 
the  homage  of  the  southern  barons. 

Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles, 
came  to  hasten  their  appearance  in  London, "  where  Henry  was,"  say 
the  Saxon  chroniclers,  "  received  with  crenl  honour  and  worship,  and 
blessed  to  kin?  the  Sundav  before  Midwiiit(  r-day." 

Elleanor  ami  Henry  were  crowned  in  \Vestmin«»ter  Abbey,  Drrember 
19,  1154,  •*  alter  England,"  lo  use  the  words  oi  Henry  of  iiuntingdon. 
"had  been  without  a  kinsr  f"^^'  ^i>^  weeks."  Henry's  security,  during  ihi* 
interval,  was  owing  to  thr  {lowerful  ileet  of  his  queen,  whicli  commanded 
the  a^is  between  Noruiaiidy  and  England,  and  kept  all  rebels  in  aue. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  luxunuus  iady  of 
the  ijoiuli,  was  \vithout  pwralld  for  magnificence.  Here  were  seen  in 
profusion  nmniies  of  silk  and  brocade,  of  a  new  fubhiuii  aiul  gplendid 
texture,  brought  by  queen  Eleanora*  from  Constantinople.  In  tlit  u la- 
minated portraits  of  this  queen,  she  wears  a  wimple,  or  close  coif,  with 
a  eirelet  of  gems  put  orar  it;  her  kirdfti  or  close  gown,  has  tight  skevesi 
and  ftstens  widi  rail  gathera,  jnst  below  the  threat,  confined  with  a  rich 
collar  of  gems.  Over  this  is  worn  the  elcgpmt  pdinon,  or  outer  robs, 
bordered  with  for;  with  Yvtt  faXL  looee  sleeres,  lined  wiUi  enwM, 
showing  gracefully  the  tight  turtle  sleeves  beneath.  The  dennt  Me 
of  Eleanon,  or,  perhaps,  1^  visit  to  the  Greek  capital,  revived  ttie  bean- 
tifnl  costume  of  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror.  In  sooe  portraits,  the 
queen  is  seen  with  her  hair  braided,  and  closely  woond  round  the  head 
with  jewelled  bands.  Over  all  was  thrown  •  square  of  fine  bwa  er 

*Hi8  pror:eediiigs  in  £ogland  have  been  dct:xile<l  in  the  preceding  bio^^r^phy. 

*  Bronipton.  *  Sir  Uarrid  Nicolas'  Chronology  of  Uiitoty. 

*lt  is  said  she  ianodneod  the  growth  of  silk  in  her  sonthem  dnniimnns»  a 
••ftt  attributed  to  Hoaiy  the  Grsat;  bat  ia      matdsioaA civil  wais  of  FksMS 
Oif  art  might  have  been  lost. 
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p\uz(».  whicii  supplied  the  place  of  a  veil,  and  was  worn  precisely  like 
{tiC  fuziola^  still  tJie  naUotiai  costume  of  the  lower  orders  of  Venice 
Sometimes  this  coverchief,  or  kerchief  was  drawn  over  the  features, 
down  below  the  chin;  it  thus  supplied  the  place  of  veil  and  bDiiiH  t, 
vhea  abroad ;  someiimes  it  descended  but  to  the  brow  just  as  the 
mrar  was  disposed  to  show  or  eonceal  her  face.  Frequently  the  co- 
vcicliief  WM  confined,  by  the  Iwndsaii,  or  cirdet,  being  placed  on  the 
kwlyOftr  iu  Gifli  befora  nnmg»  wore  their  liair  in  ringlets  or  tfmm 
m  their  elioiildmi  The  ehmch  wis  my  eameet  hi  preaching  againet 
thj  public  display  of  ladies'  heir  efter  meniege. 

Tbe  long  heir  of  the  tten  likewise  drew  «k»wa  Ae  constant  lUniiBa- 
tioM  of  the  dinrch ;  but  afier  Heniy  h  had  cat  off  his  euil%  end  for- 
Wdm  lonf  hair  el  eonrt,  his  courtiers  adopted  periwige;  Meedy  if  we 
■ly  jadge  by  the  queer  effigy  on  his  coins,  the  haTu!^^ome  Stephen  him- 
lalf  wore  a  w^.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  thunder  of  the  polpn  wee  in< 
iMly  letelied  at  wigs,  which  weie  forbidden  by  a  eomptiiary  law  of 
kie|  Henry. 

Mfy  II.  made  his  appearance,  at  his  coronation,  with  short  heir, 

fmistachtos,  and  shaven  chin;  he  wore  a  doublet,  and  short  Angevin 
cl<xik,  which  immediately  gained  for  him  from  his  snhjccts,  Normnn  and 
English,  the  gohriqnpt  of  Court-Tnande.  His  dalmaiira  was  of  the  nrhrst 
broouie,  bordered  iili  iroKl  embroidery.  At  this  <  r>ronation,  ecclesias- 
tics were  first  seen  m  Eiigland  dressed  in  sumptuous  rolx  s  of  silk  and 
tf'heu  worked  with  gold.  This  was  m  miitalion  ol  the  luxury  of  the 
Greek  church  :  the  splendour  of  the  dresses  seen  by  tlie  ((ueen  at  Con- 
itantinople,  occasioned  the  iatroducuon  of  this  corruption  m  the  western 
ciiurrh. 

Such  wa«  the  costume  of  the  court  of  Eleanora  oi  Aquitame,  queen 
of  Englatid,  in  the  year  of  her  coronation,  1154. 

The  Chris tmfis  festivities  were  celebrated  that  year  with  great  pomp, 
M  Westminster  Palace;  but  directly  the  coronetien  wee  ofer,  the  hinf 
eoedaeted  his  qneen  to  die  pehce  of  Beratondsey,  wheie,  efter  noMhi- 
ieg  seme  weeks  ai  tettiement,  she  gave  Urtb  to  her  eeeoiid  eon,  the  fact 
day  of  Febroary,  1 1Mk 

Bennondsey,  the  first  place  of  Eleanom'e  tesideQee  m  fingfand,  was, 
IS  dflnMntf^  in  its  ancient  plans,  a  pastoral  villafei  nearly  opposite  to 
Loadon»  of  •  diaiecter  decidledly  Flemish.  Rich  m  well-ciiltivated  gar- 
dens, end  weelthy  velvet  meads,  it  poseeesed^ likewise^ en  eacientSaxoo 
filscs^  end  a  priory  then  newly  bnilt. 

AsBuedly  the  metropolis  must  have  preeented  itself  to  the  view  of  ite 
facfgn  qneen,  from  the  palace  of  Bennondsey,  with  much  more  pie- 
taresque  grendenr  than  it  does  at  present,  when  its  unwieldy  size  and 
nnoky  atmosphere  prevent  an  entire  coup  cPasil,  But  at  one  glance  from 
Ae  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Proven^jal  could  then 
behold  London,  her  royal  rity,  .^itiiited  on  rising  ground  from  the 
Thames.  It  was  at  that  tunc  jj^irdlcil  wiili  an  embattled  wall,  which  was 
*tMi!«l.'d  wit!i  tri(Cwa\'s,  liolh  Ijv  water'  ^ind  land.  The  new  Tower  of 
Loudon  kept  guard  on  the  eastern  exUreiuUy  of  the  city,  and  the  lofty 

*  Dowgats  and  BilUngifMe. 
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gpire  of  the  ancient  cathedral  presided  over  the  western  side,  just  behind 
the  antique  gateway  of  Ludfifaic.  This  gfate  led  to  tlie  pleasant  road  of 
liie  river Straad,  ornamented  w  ilU  \he  Old  Temple,  its  fair  gnrdens  and 
wharf,  and  interepereed  with  a  few  mns^^  ur  metroj»ulitan  dweUiiii^s  of 
the  nohiiiiy,  the  cultivated  groiiiids  ul  vvhicli  sloped  down  to  their  water- 
triaus  diid  boat-houses,  the  Tlianies  being  then  the  highway  of  London 

The  Strand  road  terminated  in  the  majestic  palace  and  abbey  of  West* 
oiinster;  the  Old  Palace,  with  ils  yard  and  ^rdeos,  once  belongiii^  to 
$t.  Edward ;  and  the  New  Palace,  ita  noUe  ball  and  walei^«iui«y  which 
owed  thdr  oikia  to  the  Nonnaa  dsmaa^. 

Sueh  WM  the  metropolii  when  Heniy  IL  mocaedad  to  the  En^irii 
crown. 

If  the  exaoftple  and  conduct  of  the  fitil  Frofen^  quecD  waa  ncidMi 
Mfyjug  nor  pleasing  to  her  anbjeeta,  yet,  in  a  commercial  point  of  viewi 
the  connexion  of  the  merchants  of  England  with  her  Aqnitanian  doB^ 
nionB  was  highly  advantageous.  I  lie  wine  trade  with  Boiudeanx  becaaa 
considerable.'  In  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of  Eieanora,  as  qneea 
eonaori  of  Englandi  laq^  fortunes  were  made  by  the  London  traJen, 
who  imported  the  wines  of  Gascony  from  the  port  of  Bourdeaux;*  and 
above  all  (by  the  example  of  tlie  maritime  cities  of  Guienne)  the  shipping 
of  England  was  go?enied  by  the  ancient  code  of  iawS|  caiied  the  code  ol 

Oleron. 

Tn  coiuplinient  to  his  consort  Eli';uicjra,  Hcnrv  11.  adopted  for  his 
piaie-mariv  liie  ctd^;?^  of  Aqnitaiiie,  witli  the  addition  of  his  initial  letter 
An  instance  of  this  cunous  iact  is  still  to  be  seai|ia  the  grace-cap 
of  Tliomas  a  Becket* 

The  English  chose  to  regard  Henr>'  II.  solely  as  the  descendant  of 
their  ancient  Saxon  line.  ^  Thou  art  son," ^  said  they,  "  to  the  most 
gh'Tious  empress  Muiilda,  whose  mother  was  MaiiMa  Athelnifj.  d.-iuffhier 
to  Margaret,  saint  and  queen,  whose  father  was  Edward,  sun  to  king 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  was  great-grandson  to  king  Alfred." 

Such  were  the  expressions  of  the  English,  when  Iienr>'  convened  a 
great  meeting  of  the  nohility  and  diief  people,  at  Wallingford,  in  31^h 
1156;  wherei  bjr  the  advice  of  his  mother,  the  empvess  Matilda,  ^who 

*Inn  was  nnt,  in  ^nrly  timeg,  a  word  ii«od  for  a  house  of  public  cnT^^rtn'inT.f^ot 
Its  oripiml  significatjoa  was  a  temporaiy  abode  in  London,  used  bf  abbo^ 
bishop,  or  peer.  *  Anderson '§  Hi* lory  of  Commerce. 

'•^Tbe  Inid,^  wjrs  006  of  the  aoaleoiilMit  Saaoon  ehranktoia,  beoame  full  atf^ 
drink  and  diankaxda.**  Clant  waa  4d,  par  gaUoo  at  this  tinae.  Gaaeoa  wlaa  io 
general  sotd  at  20f.  per  tun. 

*Thi«  cup  ft)rmerly  belonged  to  the  Anindel  Collection,  and  wti«  given  bf 
Bernard  Edward,  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  H.  Howard,  E^q..  of  Corhy  Cn«t!e. 
who  thus  became  the  possessor  of  this  highly-prized  relic  of  Eleanom  s  em.  Use 
mm  of  Aquitaine  toraewhat  raaemblM  ibe  Maltese  croot;  tlie  enp  j»  of  Smf 
DHMmted  WWk  illfisr,  irtUoh  is  stndded  on  the  snmrnit  and  base  wil^  paaglii  sod 
prwious  stones.  The  ii^nption  round  tlie  cup  is,  Vinum  tuum  Hhi  ntm  ga«^ 
. — "  Drink  ihy  wine  with  joy:"  but  round  t'ne  lid.  deeply  engnvpd,  is  the  restrain* 
iug  injunction,  Sobni  e^toit^  with  the  iiuuai:$  T.  £.  interlaced  with  a  mitre,  tbe 
pecoliarlf  low  ftrm  of  which  stamps  the  antiquity  of  the  whole. 

•AUnd  tJbMmale. 
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M  kmed  wisdom  item  adtenky,)  he  swore  to  eoafimi  to  ih»  Enf^h 
the  Ikws  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confesgor,  as  set  forth  in  the  gieat 
charter  of  Heiuy  I.  At  this  grand  conyocation  queen  Eleanora  appeared, 
vhh  her  eldest  son,  then  in  hia  fourth  year,  and  the  infant  Heoiy,  The 
liammige  of  England  kissed  the  hands  of  the  infrats,  and  fowed  to  lecog- 
am  them  as  the  heirs  of  the  English  monarchy.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
recognition,  the  queen  lost  her  eldest  son,  who  was  boned  at  Readtii^% 
at  the  feet  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  1. 

The  principal  residences  of  the  court  were  Winchn^tPr  Palace,  West- 
minster Palace,  and  the  coinitrv  palace  of  Woodstock.  The  amusementu 
nicwit  favourt'ii  hv  (jueen  Eieaiiura  were  of  a  dramatic  kind.  Besides  tlie 
Mysteries  and  Miracles  played  by  th<'  parish  clerks  and  students  of 
difinitv.  the  classic  taste  of  the  accomplished  Eleanora  patroui/j d  r(  pre- 
srntiur.as  nearly  allied  to  the  regular  drama;  since  we  find  that  Pi  trr 
ol'iiiois,'  in  his  epistles,  consTatulutcs  his  brother  William  on  his  tragtHly 
of  Flaura  and  Marcus,  played  before  the  queen.  This  William  was  an 
abbot,  but  WAS  master  of  the  revels  or  amusements  at  court;  he  com- 
posefl  all  the  Mysteries  and  Miracles  performed  before  the  queen^  at 
Westminster  and  Winchester. 

It  is  to  Peter  of  Blois  we  owe  a  graphic  description  of  king  Henry's 
pereon  and  maaners ;  likewise  the  picture  of  his  court  setting  out  in 
progress. 

<^When  king  Hennr  sets  oat  of  a  morning,  yon  see  moltitiidee  of 
psople  nroniDg  up  and  down  as  if  they  weie  distraeted,  hones  rushing 
sgaiost  horses^  carriages  OTeitoming  carriages,  players,  gamesters^  cooks, 
cnafecttonm,  morrioe-dattcerB.  barbersi  eoartesans,  and  parasites,  making 
10  mndi  noise,  and,  in  a  word,  sneh  an  intoleiable  tmnidtaous  jumble 
ef  horse  and  foot,  that  yon  imagine  the  great  abyss  hath  opened,  and 
that  hell  hadi  poured  forth  all  its  inhabitants.^' 

We  think  this  disorderly  crewmnst  have  belonged  to  the  qneen's  court, 
for  the  sketch  given  us  by  the  same  most  amusing  author,  of  king  Henry 
hhnseU^  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  countenanced  no  such  riotous 
doings.  The  chaplain  Peter'  thus  minutely  describes  king  Henry,  the 
huslMind  of  Eleanom  of  Aquitaine,  in  his  letter  to  the  arehbishop  of 
Panormitan. 

In  praising  David  the  king,  it  is  read  that  he  was  ruddy,  but  yon 
mmt  understand  that  my  lord  the  king  is  suh-rufus,  or  pale-red  ;  liis 
harness  ''armour^  hath  sfimewliiit  rhaiiijed  his  colour.  Of  middle  stature 
ht  is,  so  that  among  luilc  nu  a  t;ctiiieth  he  not  much,  nor  aincmg  long 
men  seemcth  he  over  little.  His  head  is  round,  as  in  token  of  great 
wit,  and  of  special  high  caunsel  the  treasury." 

'OrPsmu  Btetensis,  who  w»  bom  112Qiattke  eity  of  Blois,  of  a  noble  frmily. 

T\i\»  person  was  the  very  first  who  ever  used  the  word  transubttantiation.  Ho 
VTv."-  jtr^-ci'ptcfr  to  William  II.  t»f  Siriljr,  1157;  \vn^  invitrd  to  England  by  Henry  TI., 
tnd  loade  Uis  cliaplain,  mid  archdeacon  of  Bath,  likewbe  private  secretary  to  tiie 
kkif.  He  tpent  some  yrars  at  the  court  of  England,  and  died  about  the  end  of 
ibe  tirelfth  eeotiuy.  He  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tettersi  in  the 
movt  Ikwmfy  mad  individnnliiiwg  tfjla*  Those  he  eoUeeted  and  perpetuated,  bf 
Biftking  many  cnpie^,  nt  the  aq^teis  doaiie  of  hie  royal  master,  lieniy  IL 
'At  edited  bjr  Hearne. 
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Our  readers  would  scarcely  expect  phrenoloorical  observations  in  an 
epistle  of  tbe  iwelAh  oenturyY  but  we  liuUifuily  whie  whu  we  6ad 

therein. 

His  head  is  of  such  quantity,  that  to  the  neck,  qikI  to  all  the  body, 
it  accordcth  liv  even  proportion.  His  een  pyk(  U d  i  Jiiie\  and  clear 
to  colour,  wiuie  iie  is  ol  pleased  will,  but  througlj  disiuib;itue  of  heart, 
like  sparkling  fire  or  lightning:  with  hastiness.  His  head  oi  curly  hair, 
when  clipped  square  in  the  fortht^ad,  sheweth  a  lyunous  visage,  the  Li  fn- 
iiils  even  and  comely^  according^  to  all  ihr  oihur  M  atures.  HiL^h  \ai;lu\l 
I'eet,  itgi5  able  to  riding,  broad  busL,  and  long  chaiupioa  aruis,  which 
telle ih  hull  lu  be  strong,  Ught,  and  hardy.  In  a  toe  uf  bis  foot  the  nail 
growcth  into  the  Uesh,  and  in  harm  to  the  foot  over  wazeth.  Uii  httMk 
through  their  greatness  dieweth  uegligenee,  Ibr  lie  ntteriy  iMwdi  dw 
keeping  of  them;  Mf«r,biii  when  he  beeieth  hewki|  weeniii  he  i^om. 
EmIi  day  at  ness  and  eotmei^  and  other  open  seeds  of  the  nel% 
throughout  die  whole  mocniiig  be  etaadeth  a  loot|  and  jret  wheo  he  esip 
eth  he  never  sittedi  down.  In  one  da;^  he  will^  if  need  be,  ride  two  « 
three  jounMjSi  and  thw  hath  he  oft  eireBamoted  the  plots  of  his 
mies.  A  huge  lover  of  woods  is  he,  eo  tiiai  when  he  oeaeeth  of  war  he 
haunteth  phices  of  hawkiqg  and  hunting.  He  oseth  boots  withoui  fok^ 
ing  caps,  and  homdy  and  short  clothes  weareth  he.  His  ieah  would 
have  charged  him  with  fatness,  but  with  travel  and  fioting  he  adaonteth^ 
(keeps  it  down^)  and  in  riding  and  going  travaileth  he  mightily  his  youth. 
Not  as  oUier  kings  lieth  he  in  his  palace,  but  travelling  about  by  his 
j)rovinces  espieth  he  the  doings  of  all  men.  He  doometh  tliose  tliat  he 
judges  when  they  do  wrone^,  and  punisiieih  them  by  stronger  jiid^rmeni 
tliai)  otber  men.  No  iiiaii  more  wise  in  counsel,  ne  more  dreadlul  m 
prosperity,  ne  ?iedfasler  in  adversity.  W  iien  once  lie  loveth,  scarcely 
will  he  ever  bale  ;  when  once  he  haleth,  scarcely  ever  receiveth  he  inio 
grace.  Oft  holdeili  he  in  hand  swords,  bows,  and  hunting  getir,  except- 
ing he  be  at  council  or  at  book.  ^Vhc  ii  he  may  rest  from  w  ui  b  :!y  busi- 
ness, privily  be  occupieth  himself  about  learuuig  and  reading,  mid  among 
his  clerks  asketh  he  questions.  For  tliough  your  king'  be  well  y-let- 
tered,  (gleamed.)  our  king  b)  far  more  y-leltered.  I,  forsooth,  l:i 
science  of  letters,  know  the  cunning  of  them  both,  ye  wotting  well  iliai 
my  lord  the  king  of  Sicily  a  whole  year  was  my  disciple,  and  though 
by  you  he  had  the  beginning  of  teaching,  yet  by  me  he  had  the  b^iel^ 
of  more  full  seience.'  And  aa  soon  as  I  went  onl  of  Sicily,  y<mr  kny 
cast  away  his  book%  and  gave  himself  up  to  palatine^  idleness.  Butt 
foisooih,  our  kfd  the  king  of  Enghmd  has  eaeii  day  a  school  for  qgjbl 
well  lettered  men;  hence  his  convenatioay  that  he  hath  with  them,  is 
busy  discnssing  of  question.  None  is  more  honest  than  our  king  in 
speaking;  ne  in  akns  laifess.  Thefefeie,  as  holy  writ  aaitfa,  wt  mar 
say  of  bim,  ^  his  name  is  a  predons  ointment,  and  the  alma  of  him  sf 
the  church  shall  lake.'  ^ 

^   ■  ■  I^^^^^^^^M  '  •  "  — '  "  1     ^^MIMMI  I 

*Th6  king  of  bicily,  William  the  Good,  aAerwards  Henry  the  Sec<md  «  tot»> 

*  Bv  this  passage  it  appesit  that  P>  t  t^r  Blots  had  heeai  Ae  tutor  to  Henry  IL  ^sii 
ihA  lung  of  Sicily.  '  T*-t  i-'fcmm  iwl  hmnfti  tf  ihn  pilisr 
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Such  is  the  pi«tufe  of  the  first  of  <mr  great  Plantagenet  monmhfli, 
^wn  in  inimite  peaeiKling,  by  the  man  who  had  known  him  from  his 
chiUhooiL 

It  is  not  a  easy  task  to  rerlure  to  anything  like  perspicuity  the 
wrious  traditions  which  float  through  the  chronicles,  regardin<r  qncen 
Eli  anora's  unfortunate  rival,  the  celebrated  Rosamond  Clifford.  No  one 
who  studies  history  nuirht  to  despise  tradition,  for  wr  shall  find  that  tni- 
(iition  is  jr^neraiiy  founded  on  fact,  even  wlipii  defective,  or  roL'':n(lless 
of  chronoli^irr.  The  lerirnorl  and  accurate  C<irte  lias  not  thought  it 
benraih  iiim,  lo  examine  carefully  the  testimony  that  exists  regardini^ 
Ko^amond ;  and  we  find,  from  him,  that  we  must  coniine  her  connexion 
wiih  Henr^'  to  the  two  years  succeeding  Ins  marriage.  He  has  proved 
Lluii  tlie  birth  of  her  yoiiiiL'est  son,  and  her  profef»sion  as  a  nun  at  God- 
stow,  took  place  w  u)uii  that  space  of  time,  and  he  has  proved  it  from 
ihe  irrefragable  witness  of  existing  charters,  of  endowments  of  lands 
given  by  tlie  Clifford  famiJy  to  benefit  the  convent  of  Godstow,  of  pro- 
viiioa  made  by  Henry  IL  for  her  son  William  Long  Espee  and  his  bro- 
theri  and  of  beoeftctioiis  he  bestowed  on  the  nunnery  of  Qodetow, 
bscaaw  RosaoMNid  had  beeome  a  roisrees  theram.  It  appoaie  thai  the 
aeqoualanee  between  Rosamond  and  Henry  eommeneed  m  eaily  youth, 
Mt  the  timo  of  hie  knighthood  by  hie  tmole  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
ihit  k  waa  renewed  at  the  tioM  of  hu  snoeeaBAil  invamon  of  England, 
whsQ  he  entered  privately  mto  marriage  oontiael'  with  the  mieaepecting 
m\ ;  and  belbre  ne  left  England^  to  return  to  his  wife,  hie  noue  boy 
WtUiam,  snrnaaied  Long  Espee,  waa  bom.  Hie  own  wofda  afterwards 
eoafrmed  this  report :  ^  Thou  art  my  legitimate  son,''  said  he  to  one  of 
the  sooe  of  Roaamond,  who  met  him  at  the  head  of  an  anned  force,  at 
ttime  when  the  rebellion  of  the  princes  had  distressed  him;  ^and," 
eoatinued  he,  ^  the  rest  aie  bastards.'"  Perhaps  these  words  afford  the 
tniest  explanation  of  the  myateiioaB  disaeneiona  whidi  peipetually  di»- 
tncted  the  royal  family. 

How  king  FFenrv  excused  his  perjure'-,  both  to  Ko<?amond  and  the 
qoppn.  is  not  r\[5laiiie(!  hv  rhronirlc  ;  he  srfiny  to  have  endeavoured,  by 
futile  expf'dipiiis,  lo  kvv])  them  botii  in  ii^noranre  of  his  perfidy. 

A«!  Ho.-^aiTiotid  was  relamed  by  lum  as  a  prisoner,  though  not  an 
unwilliiiiT  t^ne,  it  %vas  easy  to  conceal  from  her  the  facts,  that  he  had 
Wfdded  a  queen,  and  brought  her  to  England;  but  his  chief  difTiculty 
ws««  to  conceal  Rosamond's  existence  from  Eleanora,  and  yet  to  indulge 
him.s<^'li  with  fre(jucnt  visits  to  the  real  object  of  his  love. 

Hromptori  says,  ^^Tbat  one  day  queen  Eleanora  saw  the  king  walking 
in  the  pleasance  of  Woodstock,  with  the  end  of  a  ball  of  floss  silk 
attached  to  his  spur;  coming  near  iuin  unperceived,  she  took  up  the 
btll,  and  the  king  walking  on,  the  silk  unwound,  and  thus  the  queen 
tmecd  him  to  a  tfcucket  in  the  labyrinth  or  maze  of  the  park,  where  he 
disappeaied.  She  kepi  the  matter  aecrett  often  nerolving  in  bar  own 
aind  in  what  eonmaay  he  eoald  med  with  baUa  of  atlk.  Soon  aftei^ 
the  king  kft  Woodrtoek  for  a  distant  jomney ;  then  queen  Eleanoniy 

*G^.  Brompton.  fisswsit's  Aattqvliiss.  'Unlaid. 
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bMriof  this  dwecmry  in  inindf  wuched  the  thicket  in  the  park,  and  dis- 
covered a  low  door  cunningly  concealed ;  this  door  she  had  forced,  and 
found  it  was  the  entrance  to  a  winding  subterranean  path,  which  led  out 
at  a  distance  to  a  syh'an  lodcre  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  adjacent 
forest.^'  Here  the  queen  found,  in  a  bower,  a  young  lady  of  ioooB- 
parable  beauty,  busily  engaged  in  embroidery. 

Queen  Eleanora  then  easily  guessed  how  balls  of  silk  attached  them- 
selves to  kinjnr  Henry's  spurs.  Whatever  was  the  result  of  the  internew 
betwern  Flf^ancira  and  Rosamond,  it  is  certain  that  the  queen  did  not 
destroy  lier  rival  either  by  sword  or  poison,  ihoiii:h  in  her  rage  it  i:i 
possible  that  she  might  threaten  both.  That  Ho^aniond  was  not  kdleJ, 
niav  hp  ascertained  by  the  charters  before  named,  which  plainlv  show 
thai  slu  lived  twenty  years,  in  frreat  ]•' niu  nee,  after  her  retirement  from 
the  kin^.  It  is  extremely  probable  tbai  lier  interview  with  Eleanora  led 
to  her  first  kiiDwledire  tliat  Henry  was  a  married  man,  and  c >iisequeriilv 
to  her  prolession  at  Godsiow,  winch  took  place  the  second  year  of 
Henry's  reign.  The  giaud  error  in  the  statements  reirardintr  Rosamond 
is  the  assertion,  that  she  was  a  young  girl  seduced  and  concealed  by  the 
king,  when  he  was  in  advaneed  life.  Now  the  charters  collated  by 
Carte,  pfore  that  the  acquaiotaiiee  of  Roaamond  aod  Henry  commenced 
in  early  youth ;  lliat  they  were  nearly  of  the  aame  age,  and  that  iitm 
eonnexion  temdnated  loon  after  queen  Eleanora  came  to  England.  ^ 

Twenty  y^M  after warda,  when  Roeamond's  death  really  occsurad  in 
her  convent,  it  happened  to  cobcide  with  Eleanom'a  impriaonneni  and 
diflfrace.  Thia  coincidence  levived  the  memory  of  the  roamniie  tnc^ 
denta  connected  with  Henry  Is  love  for  Roaamond  CSUflbnL  The  hkh 
link  of  ^  real  olject  of  the  queen'a  jealonay,  at  that  time,  nod  At 
circnmatenees  of  horror  regarding  Henry^  profligacy,  as  the  sedoes 
cf  hia  son's  wife,  occasioned  a  mystery  at  court  which  no  one  dared  to 
define.  The  common  people,  in  their  endeavours  to  guess  thb  state 
secret,  combined  the  death  of  tlie  poor  penitent  at  Godstow  with  Elea- 
nora's  imprisonment,  and  thus  the  report  was  raised  that  Eleanora  had 
killed  Rosamond.  To  these  causes  we  trace  tlie  disarrangement  o£  the 
chronolotjv  in  ibe  story  of  Rosamond,  wbich  has  cast  doubts  on  the 
truth  of  her  adventures.    In  Bromptou's  narrative  we  hud  the  lahvrin'h ' 

*  Ad  to  the  labyrinth  or  maze  at  Woodstock,  it  most  likely  exi<itetl  beiuie  iht 
time  of  RonmcMad,  and  remained  after  her  death,  tinee  all  pleasaooee  or  gar- 
dens in  the  middle  age  were  contrived  with  this  e^junet.  Traces  of  them  exiit 
to  this  day,  in  xho  name?  of  j^lace?  near  th'funct  royal  palaces;  witnes*  Maze- 
hill  at  Greenwicli,  (near  ?he  of  Uio  maze  or  labyrinth  of  Greenwich  Palace.) 
and  the  Maze  in  Southwark,  once  part  of  the  garden  of  the  priuoe&i  Mary  To- 
dor*«  peleoe.  We  ira^e  evidenoe  that  Bdweid  IIL  (becireen  whom  and 
death  of  RoMunond  Uttk>  more  than  a  centurjr  imerveoed)  Auniliatly  celled  a 
atmcture  pertaining  to  Woodstock  Palace,  Rosamond's  Chamber,  the  locality  of 
which  he  minutely  de?rribo<;  iw  n  Imtrr  preserved  in  thr*  Fccdora,  vol.  iv.  p. 
In  this  document  he  dliectd  William  de  Mon^ute  to  order  various  repairs  ai 
his  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  that  the  house  beyond  the  gaU  m  the  new  waii  be 
lioilt  agj^n,  and  that  aame  ehanfaer,  ealled  Reaanond'e  Ghamhar,  to  ba  leMNl 
as  before,  and  crystal  phites,  and  ttwrhle,  and  lead  to  be  provided  for  it.  titn 
it  iiMlii|>titahto  pioof  that         waa  a  atiaeuna  caUad  BaMaood^  GkMebai^ 
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d  Woodrtoek,  and  the  chie  of  iflk,  ftmoiM  in  the  taamaoe  and  baOad. 
His  efaronolofy  of  the  ineidents  is  decidedly  wrong,  but  the  actual 

erents  arc  con6raied  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 

Qpeen  Efeanota  brought  her  husband  a  princeaa  in  the  year  1150; 
this  waa  the  eldest  daughter*  the  princess  Matilda. 

The  next  year  the  queen  spent  in  England.  Her  cekl>iated  son, 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  was  bom  September  1 1 57,  at  a  palace  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  called  the  Beau  Monte,  in  Oxford. 
Thus,  that  renowned  Universitv  clftims  the  hmiour  of  hem^j  the  birth- 
place of  tiiis  grrat  warrior.  This  palace  was  atterwards  turned  into  the 
White  Friar's  rhurt  fi,  .uid  then  to  a  workhouse.  The  chamber  in  which 
Richard  was  horn  suU  rrmains,  a  roofless  ruin,  with  some  vestiges  of  a 
fireplace;'  but  such  as  it  is,  this  fragment  is  deeply  interesting  to  the 
English,  as  the  birth-place  of  a  hero  of  whom  they  are  proud. 

£lcanora  of  Aquitaine,  in  some  passages  of  her  life,  appears  as  one  of 
the  most  projmiient  charactere  of  her  age:  shu  was  very  actively  em- 
ployed, either  as  sovereii^n  of  her  own  dominions,  or  regent  of  Nor- 
mandy, iiuniig  the  period  from  1157  to  1172. 

Eleanora  was  crowned  a  second  time  at  Woreeeter,  with  the  king,  in 
1169*  When  the  royal  pair  oame  to  the  oblation^  they  both  took  off 
their  crowna,  and,  laying  them  on  the  ahar^  vowed  never  to  wear  them 
more. 

A  aon  waa  bom  to  Henry  and  Eleanora,  September  23d,  after  the 
Womaler  eoronation:  this  prinee  bore  the  name  of  the  king'a  fiither, 
Oeofirey  PlantageneL 

The  same  year  the  lung  betrothed  thie  boy  to  Conataneey  the  heiress 
of  Cooan,  dnke  of  Bretagne.  The  infant  Cooatanee  was  about  eighteen 
aMNrths  older  than  the  utile  prince  Geoflrey*  Henry  had  made  most 
anjust  seizure  of  Bretagne,  by  way  of  conquest;  he,  however,  soothed 
the  independent  Bretons,  by  manyhig  their  infimt  duchess  to  hta  son* 
Uia  ambitious  thirst  for  exteasion  of  empire  was  not  sated  by  the  acqui- 
attion  of  this  dukedom ;  he  immediately  laid  siege  to  Thoulouse,  and, 
in  the  name  of  queen  Eleanora,  claimed  that  ^tovereignty  of  earl  Ray- 
mond, who  was  in  possession,  and  the  ally  of  the  kinn  of  Fraiu  e.  A 
T^^ar  was  oc(  u[iu d  wifh  gkirmishinfr  and  negotiation^  during  which  tune 
Lieanora  acted  as  queen-regent  m  England. 

Henry  sent  for  hi.s  queen  to  Normandy,  in  1160;  she  went  in  great 
stale «  taking  with  her  prince  Henry  and  her  eldest  daughter,  to  meet 
their  tuther.  The  occasion  of  her  presence  being  retjuired,  was  the  mar- 
mfe  of  MarfifueritP,  the  daughter  oi'  her  former  husband  Louis  VII.  by 
his  second  witr,  wiUi  In  r  vouncr  son  Ilenrv.  Chancpllor  Becket  went, 
wiiii  a  iuagnilit  ciiL  leUaut',  to  Paris,  and  brought  the  little  bride,  aged 
three  years,  to  the  queen  at  Rouen.    Both  bride  and  bridegroom  were 

distinct  Cmm  Woo<i8took  Palnce,  yet  belon^cinf?  to  its  rloninin.  hping  n  hu't}<\iv^ 
nluat^l  ^M*}  on«.l  tlio  pnrk  wall.  Edward  III.  passed  the  tirs»t  ye*ars  of  hif  mar- 
riage |/riucipaiijr  at  WoodBtoek,  iheretbre  he  weU  knew  the  localities  of  the 
pjAc« ;  which  wUl  egrae  with  the  old  chronioten,  if  wa  tuppoaa  Rogamond't 
mMlgtien  was  appioiiebed  bj  a  tnimal  nndM  tlie  park  wall. 
*J|i»weU*i  Aiiii<imtiiw. 
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gwru,  aiier  iheir  murriaur,  to  Beckct '  for  educaUun  ]  ind  this  cxLraardi- 
n«u  V  person  inspired,  m  their  yauug  bosomsi  ao  attachiueai  lo  him,  iha& 
ended  bill  vviih  ilu  ir  lives. 

Queen  Elcanoni  kept  her  Christruas  at  Mans,  with  tlie  king,  in  great 
^tate  and  splendour,  the  year  of  this  betrothm^t. 

Aftar  a  iharp  dispute,  between  Emury  IL  end  Louii  VILt  lehtiTe  to  • 
the  portion  of  the  prineeet  M amierite,  the  king  of  FWawe  eonproaaend 
the  matter,  by  giving  the  city  of  61101%  ie  a  portion^  villi  another  infrnl 
prioceee  of  FVanoe,  named  AUooi  in  Udd.'  Thai  child  waa  in  her  thint 
year  when  wedded  to  prince  Bichaid|  who  waa  then  eereo  years  oliL  . 
The  litde  princeee  was  nnfortmately  eoasigned  to  the  kii^  d*  England 
for  edueatioD.  Two  manrii^ei  w^e  tlius  contracted  between  the  daagt^ 
ters  of  Lovis  VU^  and  the  eons  of  his  divorced  queen ;  connexiona 
which  must  seem  most  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  ihsA  the  fioher 
of  the  brideS)  and  the  mother  of  the  bridepTooms,  had  been  nmniedf  and 
were  the  parents  of  children,  who  were  enters  to  both. 

Louis  VII.  gave  his  eldest  daughter,  by  queen  Eleanora,  in  marriage  to 
Henry  the  Large,  count  of  Champagne.  It  was  in  this  year  that  kimr 
Henry^s  troubles  l>e^n  with  Tfumia'^  4  Becket)  who  hady  hitherto^  been 
bis  favourite,  his  friend,  and  prinw  iniiustfT. 

The  contest  between  the  kini;  and  I>ecket,  whicli  lill-  so  imiiy  folio 
jiairus  of  modem  historv.  musi  he  ItipHv  glanced  at  h(  :*  .  1:  Avas  ihe 
i»ame  quarrel  which  had  agitated  En«rland,  belwp<  !i  Henry  I.  anii  Auseltn. 
But  En^liiiid  no  lontjer  possessed  a  vinuotts  cliuiizhti  r  of  iier  royal  mce 
for  a  queen,  who,  keenly  feeling  the  cry  of  the  poor  deprived  of  iheir 
lawful  provision,  mediated  between  these  hauirhiy  spiiiis.  The  iray. 
luxurious  daughter  of  the  South  was  occupied  vviih  her  own  pleasures, 
and  heeded  not  the  miseries  which  the  king's  sequestrations  of  benenc^ 
brought  on  the  destitute  part  of  the  population.  Becket  appealed  to  the 
empress  Matilda,  the  king's  mother,  who  haughtily  repulsed  his  snk. 
Becket  waa  the  son  4^a  London  eitiaent  w1k>  bnd  followed  Edgar  AiIhh 
ling,  on  his  cniaadiQg  expedition,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  Syiia;  Iw 
obtained  his  liberTjr  thro«|^  the  aflection  of  a  Syrian  lady^  an  amii^ 
dan^ter,  who  followed  her  lover  after  his  departnie^  and  snecacded  m 
finding  him  in  London,  although  she  knew  but  two  Ewropean  vosdi^ 
»  London"  and  ^  Gilbert,"  the  plsce  of  abodai  and  Christian  nsme,  of  hm 
lover.  The  pagan  maiden  was  bsptiiedf  hj  the  favourite  Norman  wmm 
of  Matilda,  and  from  this  vomsnlia  union  ifNiBa  Thomas  k  Becket,  wIm»  ' 
was  remarkable  for  his  leming  and  brilliant  talents,  and  his  fine  statue 
and  hrnnty.  The  love  which  Gilbert  Becket  bore  to  the  race  and  bhxxi 
of  Alfred,  which  had  sent  him  crusading  with  prince  £dgv,  aendered  hia 
the  Hrm  partisan  of  his  niece,  the  empress  Matilda. 

Young  Becket  had  taken  the  only  road  to  distinction  open  to  an  Anglo* 

*The  secular  educatioo  and  support  of  the  little  prince**,  was  consigned  to 
Robert  de  N««biiieht  omt  of  Hsnty  da*  Saeoad't  baMiis»  who  csgi^Bd  isgMfi 
her  person, and  biiiig  ap  the  prinesw  MaigiMdte  ia  a  onuBost  bsflniiv  hat  lofal 

tnnh. 

*Lou!!(  had  two  dlaughter-^  <if  thn?  namey— hj  £ieaiiora,  wui  this  by 
hi*  secoitJ  i^uecu,  Alice  ol  Liiaiu^^a^uc. 
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te^ ;  f0t  lie  WM  of  tike  ehuicli,  Irat  not  in  H;  for  he  wm  neither  prteet, 
aor  nmiky  beings  imther  a  chnreh-faiwyer  than  a  dergyauoL  Henty  II 
hMi  dMagniahed  this  Anglo-Suon  with  peenliar  hrom,  to  the  indinna* 
lion  of  hie  wife  and  mothiBr,  who  warned  hun  asatnst  Ming  irien«lBhip 
far  an  Aiuio<SaxoB  ser^  widi  the  loathing  that  the  danghteia  of  lajaha 
night  IM  Ibr  a  pamh. 

The  see  of  Cantefhttry  having  remained  vacant  a  year  and  a  half,  Henry 
mgad  his  favourite  to  aeoept  it,  iii  hopes  that  he  would  connive  at  his 
fdans,  of  diverting  the  revenues  of  tlie  chUKh,  to  enrich  those  of  the 
rrowB ;  for  this  was  iimply  the  whole  cause  of  the  perpetual  contest| 
between  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
matte  the  conquest ;  but  as  the  church  supported  the  destitute  poor,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  which  had  the  moral  right.  Archdeacon  Becket 
protp«tpd  that,  if  he  were  once  a  bishop,  he  must  npliold  the  riijhts  of 
ihe  rii  irch;  but  the  king;  still  insisted  on  investing  liiin  with  the  arch- 
bishopnc.  The  ni^ht  before  liis  consecraiion,  at  supper,  lie  told  the 
kin^  th.'it  thi**  arrhbifshoprir  would  place  an  eti  rnnl  barrif»r  bt  iweon  their 
friendship.  Hi  iiry  would  not  bplieve  it.  Ik-cker  was  consecialed  priest 
one  dav,  and  \\  ;ts  invested  as  archbishop  of  Cand  riuiry  the  next.  To 
ihe  annoyance  of  the  kinff,  he  instantly  resigned  iiis  chancellorship,  and 
became  a  firm  champit)a  for  the  rights  of  his  see. 

Fur  seven  years,  the  contest  between  Becket  and  Henry  continued, 
duriiij^  which  time  we  have  several  events  to  note  j  and  to  conclude  tlie 
kistorj'  of  the  empress  Matilda. 

She  was  left*  regent  of  Normandy  by  her  son,  which  country  she 
goTemed  with  great  wisdom,  and  kept  in  a  peaceful  state  j  but  she  never 
returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  1 169f  king  Looia  VIL  gave  the  princesa  Alice,  his  youngest 
daughter,  by  queen  Eleanora,  in  marriage  to  the  count  of  Bloie,  but,  at 
the  name  time,  eudowed  him  with  the  office  of  high-eeneechal  of  France, 
which  wae  the  feudal  right  to  Heniy  11^  as  connt  of  Anjou.  Henry 
violentlj  resented  this  disposal  of  hie  office ;  and  the  empress  his  mother, 
who  foresaw  the  rising  storm,  and  who  had  been  thoroughly  satiated 
with  the  hoAora  of  war  in  her  youth,  wrote  to  pope  Alexander,  begging 
hiin  to  meet  her,  to  mediate  between  the  angry  Kings. 


and  Henry  IJ.  had  then  risen  to  a  fearful  height.  It  appears  that  Matilda 
was  charged,  by  the  pope,  with  a  commission  of  peace-making,  between 
Becket  and  his  royal  master.  Emboldened  by  the  mandate  of  the  pope, 
Beeket  once  more  referred  to  the  cniprcs.s  Matilda,  as  the  mediator  b^ 
tween  the  cliurcli  and  her  son,  and  no  more  mrt  witfi  repulse. 

We  have  seen  the  disgust,  with  which  Maiihia  Kmiled  from  any  com 
munication  with  Becket,  as  the  son  of  a  Saxnn  villein  -,  nevertheless,  this 
great  man,  by  means  of  his  elo<|nent  episiles,  was  beginnings  to  exercise 
ihe  same  doniinitJii  over  the  niiiid      the  haughty  empress,  that  he  did  • 
over  every  iivuig  creature  with  whom  he  communicated,   iieu'ry  11^ 


of  the  roval  matron,  and  the  kings 
"s.   The  diflisrences  between  Becket 


^Hoveden.   Gervase.  Newbniy. 
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alarmed  at  hb  progress,  sent  to  his  mother  m  pimt  named  John  oi  Oa- 
ford,  who  was  charged  to  inform  her  of  many  partioukrs  derogatory  to 
Backet's  moral  chanctei^-aToiita  probably  tliat  happenad  dormg  haa  pf 
and  magoifioent  career,  as  chancellor  and  archdeacon. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  had  called  Henry  11.  to  taha  poa- 
session  of  that  duchy,  in  the  name  of  the  infant  duchess  Constance,  aod 
her  betrothed  lord,  his  son  GeolTrry,  when  ilie  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  the  empress  Matilda,  which  occurred  S«'pleniber  10,  1167.  The  mo 
ther  of  Hf  nry  II.  \va«<  deeply  regretted  in  Nnrmandv,  where  she  waj 
called  ihe  lady  oi  the  Eni^lish."  She  governed  iNormuiuK-  wi'h  di^ 
crenofi  mid  m* ulcraiion,  applyin;^  her  revenues  wiiolly  to  tlu  !m  n*  i  l  of 
the  ci)ninKm  weal,  and  many  publn  works.'  Her  partiaiay  lor  biid^e- 
buildinig^  is  the  only  pomt  of  resemblance  between  her  ariions  and  dio*e 
of  her  Hiuiher.  While  rejjeni  of  N ormaiidy,  she  applied  her  priraie 
revenues  to  building  the  nuiiiuiiit  ent  stone  bridge,  of  thirteen  arrhes, 
over  the  Seine,  called  Le  Grand  Pont.  Tiie  construction  of  this  bridge 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  being  built  with  cm  veJ  y>jers,  to 
humour  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  The  emjM-eas  built  and  endowed 
three  monaateriea ;  among  theaa  waa  the  magnifieant  atrncture  of  Sl 
Own.  She  laaided  chiefly  at  the  pahce  of  Bouen,  with  nrraainail  jmm 
to  the  abbey  of  Bee. 

MatiMa  waa  Interred,  with  royal  honoiira,  in  the  abbey  of  Beei  hdbia 
the  altar  of  the  Viigin.  Her  aon  left  his  critical  aflaira  m  Biat^gpe  la 
attend  her  faneral.  He  raised  a  stately  marble  tomb  to  bar  meeiety; 
mion  it  was  the  following  epitaph,  vhoae  climax  tanda  imther  to  adfanca 
the  glofy  of  the  snrriving  son,  than  the  daAinct  mother  >^ 

*  Great  born,  great  married,  greater  brought  to  bed. 
Here  Heiurf's  dau^iter,  wife,  and  aiollier*t  laid.*'* 

Here  her  bodv  rt  Jiiamed  till  the  year  1282,  when  the  abbov  churrh 
of  Bee  being  rebuilt,  llie  workmen  (hscovered  it,  wrapped  up  in  an  ax- 
hide.  The  coiliii  was  taken  up,  and,  wiili  great  solemnity,  re-interred 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  before  the  high  aliar.  Tlu-  am u-nl  toiab 
was  removed  to  the  same  place,  and,  with  the  attenuuii  ihe  church  <rf 
Rome  ever  showed  to  the  memory  of  a  foundress,  erected  over  tlie  new 
grave.  This  stmctnre  ialling  to  decay,  in  the  seventeenth  ccntur>*,  itj 
place  waa  supplied  by  a  &oe  monument  of  l»asS|  with  a  pompoaf 
inscription. 

The  character  of  this  eelebnted  ancestress  of  our  royal  line  was  as 
mnch  revered  by  the  Normans,  as  disliked  by  the  English.  Besides 
Henry  II.,  she  was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Geoffiay  and  WtUlaoi,  who 
both  preceded  her  to  the  grave. 

Queen  El^nota  was  resident,  dnring  these  events,  at  the  pahM  of 
Woodstock,  where  prince  John  was  bom,  in  the  y^r  1 166. 

Henry  completed  the  noble  hall  of  the  palace  of  Kouen,*  b^gm  by 

'Ducarel  8  Normandy. 

***Orta  magna,  viro  major,  ted  awKiina  pazO], 
Hie  jaoet  Heoiiei  fllia,  ipoiiia,  paieaSb" 
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Henry  and  nearly  finished  by  the  empn  ss  Matilda.  He  seiit  for  queeu 
Eleanors^  from  Eiii^laiid,  lo  bring-  her  daugiiter,  the  princess  31aiihla,  thai 
t>ht  might  be  marneii  to  her  aihanced  lord,  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony.  The  nuptial  feast  was  celebrated  in  the  newiy-dmshed  iiali  of 
£ouen  Palace,  first  opened  lor  this  stately  baiujiu  1187. 

t^uetii  Ueaiiora  was  left  regent  of  orniandy  by  her  royal  lord ;  but 
the  people,  discontented  at  the  loss  of  tlic  empress  Matilda,  rebelled 
i^piioft  her  anthority  y  which  insurrection  obliged  Henry  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  bis  wife. 

Gmbdm  and  Poitoa  becune  in  a  state  of  revolt  toon  after.'  The 
people,  who  eanwstty  desired  Beanoia,  their  native  princess,  to  govern 
1km,  would  not  be  pacified  till  Herny  bronght  his  queen,  and  left  her 
it  BoQidcanx*  with  her  son  Richard.  Henry,  the  heir  of  England,  was 
catiibd  the  duke  of  Guienne ;  bnt  for  Eleaaoia's  &vonrite  son,  Richard, 
was  inteaded  the  coantf  of  Poitouy  subject  to  vassalage  to  his  brother 
•ad  ftiher.  This  arrangement  quieted  the  discontents  of  Aquitaine. 
The  princess  Maignerite,  the  young  wife  of  prince  Henry,  was  leA  in 
Guienne,  with  her  mother-in-law,  while  Henry  U.  and  his  heir  proceeded 
lo  fiaglsnd,  then  convulsed  with  the  disputes  between  church  and  state^ 
rsrried  on  bj  Bccket  Qpeen  Eleanora  and  prince  Richard  remained  at 
Bourdeaux,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  South,  who  were 
deligiited  with  the  presence  of  their  reigning  family,  although  the  Nor- 
man deputies  of  kinir  Henry  still  continued  to  exercise  all  the  real 

power  of  the  g-ovrr/iinent. 

The  htarl  o|  Henry's  son  and  Iinr  siiil  yearned  to  his  old  tutor, 
I  (Tckei — an  atleclion  which  the  king  beheld  with  jeainusy.  In  order  to 
wean  his  «on  from  this  attachment,  in  which  the  young  princess  Mar- 
guerite fully  shared,  Henry  11.  resolved,  in  iinitation  of  the  Cajxiian 
royil  &mily,  to  have  his  son  crowned  kmg  ai  Westminster  Abbey,  aud 

10  a.<4sociate  him  in  the  government. 

**B€  glad,  iny  soa,"^  said  Henry  H.  to  his  soji,  at  this  coronation, 
^hen  he  set  the  first  dish  on  the  table,  at  the  corouuuuii  banquet  j  ^  there 

11  no  priuce  m  Europe  has  such  a  sewer*  at  his  table  !*" 

*^lfo  great  condescension  for  the  son  of  an  earl  to  wait  on  tlie  son 
of  a  king,'^  replied  the  young  prince,  aside  lo  the  eari  of  Leicester. 

The  prineeas  llai|Qerite  was  not  etowned  at  the  same  time  wi A  ber 
bttAuid^  she  remamed  in  Aquitaine,  with  ber  motheMii-law,  queen 
DesDom.  Her  ftther,  the  king  of  France,  was  enmged  at  this  slight 
oflered  to  his  dauchteri  and  flew  to  arms  to  avenge  the  affiont  Yet  it 
WW  no  findt  of  king  Heniyi  who  had  made  every  prepantion  fbr  the 
conostion  of  the  fnincess^  even  to  ofdering  ber  royal  robes  to  be  in 
wdineiia.  But  when  If  aigoerite  found  that  Beckett  the  guardian  of  her 
Tooth,  was  not  tn  crown  ner|  she  perversely  refused  to  share  the  eoro- 
Bition  of  her  husband.  

*  TjrrrclL  *  '  HoveUen, 

'Tkif  Mar  one  of  the  tootimifl  of  the  giand  senetehal  of  Fnuiee,  which 

Btaijkid  to  perform,  as  bis  feudal  service,  at  the  ooionation  of  a  king  of  PimoM. 

u  count  of  Anjou,  led  to  his  perioriniag  the  same  uOoe  at  his  soa*s  banquet. 
*F«Utt  of  fiUns. 
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The  ehaneter  of  Eeory  II.,  daring  die  long  tMt  Ihit  aolwiitaj 
between  him  tnd  his  f<Mnner  friend,  had  duuiged  from  the  calm  hrnw— 
portrayed  by  Peter  of  Bloie;  he  bad  pven  waj  to  to  of  noloKca,  ago» 
nizing  to  huneelf,  and  dangmnfl  to  his  health.   It  was  eaid,  that  when 

any  tidings  came,  of  the  contradiction  of  hia  wfll  by  Beeket,  he  would 
tear  his  hair,  and  roll  on  the  ground  with  lage^  giaepinf  handrfal  of 

rushes,  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  passion.' 

Ii  Eoon  afler  one  of  these  frenzies  of  rage,  that,  in  1170,  he  fell 
iHi'at  Domfront,  in  Maine:  he  then  made  his  will,  believing  his  end 
approaching.  To  his  son  Henry,  he  left  England,  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjon ;  to  Richard  he  led  the  Aquitanian  dominions ;  Geoffrey  had 
Bretagne,  in  right  of  his  wife,  whUe  John  was  left  dependent  on  his 
brothers.  From  this  order  of  af&irs  John  obtained  the  iiickamBS  of 
I^kland,  first  given  him  by  Henry  himself,  in  jest,  after  his  recovery. 

During  a  fit  of  penitence,  when  he  thought  himself  near  death,  Henry 
sought  reconciliation  with  Becket;  but  when  frp*?h  contradictions  arose, 
between  the  archbishop  and  the  kin^,  in  one  ot  those  violent  accessiooi 
of  fury  described  above,  Henry  unfortunately  demanded,  in  his  rair?, 
before  the  knijhts  who  atteiide«!  in  hi'^'  hedrhanilHT.'  "  Whether  no  man 
loved  him  en  ugh  to  revenge  the  ailronts  he  perpetually  receired  (rom 
an  insolent  priest?" 

On  tliis  hint,  Fiiz-Urse,  Tniepv,  Brit  ton,  and  Morville,  slaughtered 
Becket,  before  the  altar  in  his  cathedral,  the  last  day  oi  the  year  illL 


ELEANORA  OF  AQUITAI^E, 

QUEBN  OF  HENRY  II. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Eleanora  in  Aquitaine — Controlled  by  Nonnans— Con^ires  with  her  soot— 
JealoiMy — Escapes,  in  man's  atlii«<^lfcaa8  to  visit  lier  Ibtmer  tiiiilwiMl 
8eise<l — Cairiad  pffiaonei  to  Bonrdeaux — Queen  Marguerite,  her  dunghrrT-ia- 

law — The  two  queen?  in  captivity — Henry  defeats  hit  soos— Eleanora  impri- 
soned in  Winchester  palace^ — Dcatli  of  Rosamond — Turbulent  sons  of  Henry, 
and  Kieanora — Troubadour  agiiaiofh — Death  of  the  younger  king — Temporary 
reconcilialion  of  king  and  queen — Prince  Richard's  wrongs — Princess  Aiic^— 
Reports  of  diToree  Eleanor  again  imprisoned— flonyi  tantmmm^  bar  Wisr 
snbjects'  love  —  Death  of  prince  Geotfrey — Grief  of  Eleanora — Eieanom 
broufrht  to  Poitou — Claims  lior  dominions  of  prince  Richard — King  Henry's 
disquH'is — Death — Buriai— Queen  in  captivity — King  Riciiard  rciea-5e>  her— 
Appomts  her  queen  regent — Her  justice — Treasure-vaull  at  Wiuchesier— 
Uueen  mother's  dower — Eleanora  sets  out  for  Navarre — Berengaria — Elcanoim 
amvet  at  Mewina,  with  Richard's  bride— Depam—Mediaiee  a  difpoie  it 
Rfuue — Eleaiiora's  regency— Her  loil.*ome  a^re. 

'Horeden.  'Btoinpton.    Gcrrase.  Horedeik 

*  FItx-Stephen  calls  the  fbnr  who  inuiJeied  ihe  mehlntliop^  iho  bMM  cr  am 
vanta  of  the  king's  bedchamber. 
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From  the  time  of  the  marring  of  her  daughter  Matilda  to  tlte  Lion 
of  SaxonjT)  Eleanora  bad  not  visited  England.  The  coronation  of  her 
ddesl  MBy  and  tbe  morder  of  Becket,  had  oecnrred  while  rhe  re«ded  in 
her  native  province.  She  had  seen  her  son  Richard^  in  llTOt  crowned 
eoant  of  Poitou,  with  ail  the  coremooies  pertaining  to  the  BMUifiiration 
of  her  ancestors.  But  king  Henry  only  meant  his  sons  to  superintend 
the  state  and  pti<;p;imry  of  a  court  ;  he  did  not  intrnd  that  they  should 
exerrise  independent  authority;  and  Kichnrd's  wdi  was  rtirbed,  by  the 
fiithf:il  Norman  veterans  pert^iining  to  his  father.  The^c  castellans  were 
\\w  real  irovpTii')rs  of  Guieniie  ;  an  order  ol  atfairs  ctjualiv^  disapproved 
of  by  prince  Ki<  liard,  queen  Eleanora,  and  their  At|intanian  fuhjccts. 
The  queen  told  her  sons'  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  that  (tuu  iine  and  Puituu 
owetl  ijo  ubctlicncc  to  a  kino;  of  England,  or  to  his  ^iorraans;  if  they 
oweil  homage  lo  any  one,  it  \\  as  to  tlie  sovereign  of  France  ,  am!  Richanl 
and  Geoffrey  resolved  to  art  as  their  ProTengai  forefathers  oi  old,  and 
pay  no  homage  to  a  kin<T  ot  England. 

All  these  femieniauoiis  were  approaching  a  violent  crisis,  when  ileiiry 
\U  in  the  summer  of  1173,  arrived,  wiih  his  son,  the  young  king,  in 
Guienne,  to  receive  the  h>tiir-dclayed  homage  of  count  Raymond  of 
Thoulouse,  and  to  imjiiiiL  into  the  meaning  of  some  revolts  in  the  south, 
a?ainiit  his  iSutiiuui  castellans,  evidently  encouraged  by  im  wile  and 
prince  Richard. 

It  was  par t  of  the  duty  of  a  feudid  wtmtl  to  five  his  sovereign  advice 
m  time  of  need ;  and  when  Rnymond  of  Thotuonse'  came  to  this  part 
of  his  oath  of  homage,  as  he  kiiitl  before  Bwry  IL,  he  interpolated  it 
whh  these  emphakie  wo(t^>^ 

*^Thta  1  ediVise  yon,  king,  to  beweie  of  jma  wile  and  eom." 

That  very  night  the  young  king,  although  he  idways  i4ept  hi  hie 
fctho^  bedroom,  cecaped  to  the  protectien  of  hie  frlhei^Maw,  Louie 
VQ.  Ffom  PeriehenmaD  naiinerofiindQtiivldeinaiA 

Smmltaiieoiiely  with  the  HAi  of  yoinif  Hemy,  hie  hrotheny  Riebaid 
iad  Oroftey,  deeeeiped  for  Parii.  Richard's  grievanee  wee,  tfut  his 
^unkj  llie  imoHBeee  Alice  of  Fianee,  was  withheld  from  Un;  while  Geo^ 
frey  imtited)  ae  Ke  had  arrived  at  the  more  age  of  ehAeeBf  that  the 
dttchy  of  Bretagiie,aiid  hie  wife  Cknetanee,  whoee  dowir  it  waB|ehoald 
^ jetfm  to  his  sole  control. 

Heperte  had  been  brought  to  Eleanora,  that  her  hesband  meditated  a 
Avoiee;  fbr  eome  lady  htul  been  installed,  with  almost  regal  honoaiei  in 
fter  apartments  at  Woodstock.  Ooart  scandal  pointed  at  her  daughtei^ 
in4aw,  the  princess  Aliee,  whose  youthliil  charms,  it  was  said,  had  cap- 
^ted  her  father-in-law,  end  for  that  reason  the  damsel  was  detained 
^081  her  affianced  lord,  prince  Richard.  Enraged  at  these  rumours, 
Eleanoia  resolved  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France;  but  as 
the  was  surrounded  by  Henry's  Norman  garrisons,  she  possessed  so 
little  power  in  her  own  domains  as  to  be  reduced  to  quit  tlicm  in  di?- 
pm^.  She  assumed  male  attire  and  had  travelled  part  of  hvr  way  m 
t^M  dress,  when  Henry's  Norman  agents  followed,  and  seized  her,  bdore 

*Sch|»u  &er.  Franc.  ^Ibid.  *Gerva««. 
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she  could  reach  thp  territnrirs  of  her  dnorred  hii?^bnnd.    Tlirv  hmnrh 
hor  bark  vpry  nidely,  m  i)h  di'^^riiivc        iiad  adopted,  and  kept  her  pii- 
soiUT  in  rxuirdeaux,  till  tiir  arrival  ol'  licr  lui^hnnd.    Her  nnnn  puiiuwl 
their  llighi  safely*  to  ihe  court  of  the  kiiii:  oi  Fmiiro. 

Now  commenced  that  long,  dolorous,  and  mysterious  inipri«!onmenL, 
"w  hich  mav  be  considered  the  third  era  in  the  life  of  Eh  aiiora  of  Anui'.ame. 
But  the  imprisonment  oi  qurf  ii  Eleanora  was  not  stati(^nary  ;  we  trace 
her  carried,  with  her  royal  iiu»bund,  in  a  state  of  resinuiii,  \o  Barflcnr. 
•where  he  embarked  for  England.  He  had  ant>iher  prisoner,  in  company 
with  Eleanora;  tliis  was  his  daughter-in-law,  the  young  Mariruerite,  who 
had  contumaciously  defied  him,  left  the  royal  robes,  he  had  m  uie  for 
her  coronation,  uuw  arn  upon  his  hands,  and  scorned  the  crctwn  he  had 
offered  to  place  on  her  brow,  if  not  consecrated  by  Bcckel.  \\  iih  ihest 
royal  captives,  Henry  11.  landed  at  Soulliamplon,  some  lime  in  July,  1 173,' 

Henry  H.  poceeded  directly  to  Canterbury,  carrying  the  captive  queeas 
in  bis  train.  Here  he  performed  the  celebmted  penance  so  oAen  described, 
■t  die  tooib  of  Backet.  We  have  do  new  light  to  throw  on  tlue  weU- 
knowD  ooenmncef  except  the  extreme  mtiefi^tioii  thai  hie  dbnghter-ii- 
kw  Hargnerite  (who  was  in  the  citj  of  CSrateilntry  el  the  time)  ami 
have  fetl  at  the  infleringe  end  humiiiatioii  of  the  man  who  had  ceimd 
Ibe  deadt  of  her  tutor  and  friend. 

Scarcely  had  king  Henry  completed  hie  penance,  when  tidings  wen 
brought  him  that  hie  high  coneiablehad  dcMated  prinee  Richard  and  die 
earl  of  Leiceeter,  near  Bury  f  and  this  newe  was  followed  by  a  mceeeiyr 
announcing  the  capture  of  king  William  the  Lion,  al  Alnwick,  and  thai 
the  royal  prisoner  was  approaching,  with  his  legs  tied  beneath  his  hone 
•^-the  moel  approved  method  of  showing  contumely  to  a  captive,  in  the 
middle  ages.  All  this  manifested  very  clearly,  to  the  Anglo-Sazoos,  that 
St.  Thomas  had  forgiven  his  royal  friend,  and  was  now  exerting  himself 
very  actively  in  his  behalf;  but  when^  within  a  very  few  hours^  i  r  !li- 
gence  came  that  the  fleet  of  young  king  Henry,  whidt  had  set  sail  lo  in* 
vade  England,  had  been  entirely  demolished  by  a  storm,  public  enthusiasoi 
for  the  saint  knew  no  bounds.  The  king  went  to  return  thanks  to  9l 
Thomas,  at  the  shrine  before  which  he  had  done  penaacef  and  the  psaet 
of  the  kingdom  was  wholly  restored. 

Then  was  queen  Eleanora  consigned  to  confinement,  which  laetedf 
with  but  short  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  Her  prison  was  no  worse 
place  than  her  own  royal  palace  at  Witirhester,'  where  she  was  well 
guarded  by  her  htisbancrs  rrreat  justiciary  and  general,  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville,  who  likewise  hmi  tlie  charffc  of  the  roval  trf^urv.  ai  the  sarae 
place.  That  Glanviile  treated  her  with  respect,  is  evident  £rom  soma 
subsequent  events. 

Tho  poor  pniutcnt  at  Godstow  exfured  in  the  muist  of  tiie&e  trouble?, 
— not  cut  off  in  her  brilliant  youth  by  queen  Eleanora,  but  ^  from  alov 

'  Dicoto.   Pr.  Haniy  hmt  likewise  uaccd  the  progress  of  Henry  with  two  qoasM^ 

frntn  the  rnntrmporary  rhronirler^.  •Brompton  nvf?  Hoveilen. 

*  Benerlict  Abba#,  and  many  chronicl©*.  Benedict  was  lier  {>rmjc  niini'tef. 
during  her  long  regency,  in  the  succeeding  reign ;  therefore  he  must  bave  knowa 
wfaeie  hit  royal  miairets  resided,  daring  so  long  a  period  cf  har  lilk 
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decay  by  pining."  She  was  nearlv  forty,  and  was  the  mother  of  two 
pons,  both  of  afife.  She  died  practising  the  severest  penances,  in  the  hi  eh 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  may  be  considered  the  Magdalen  of  the  middle 
ties.  Tradition  says  she  declared  on  her  death-bed,  that  when  a  certain 
tree'  she  named,  iii  the  convent  garden,  was  turned  to  stone,  they  would 
know  the  lime  she  was  received  hito  glory.*  She  died  deeply  veneratetl 
by  the  simple-hearted  nuns  of  Godstow,  who  would  liave  been  infinitely 
mdalized  had  she  received  raits  from  Henry.  Nor  does  one  of  the 
anj  dniroh  manifiMtoesy  falminated  agaiittl  Henry,  <?harge  him  with 
9tA  an  aggiaTtion  of  his  ofleneas  as  the  seduction  of  a  piiii;  an  ladii* 
Wile  proof  thai  the  oonventoal  tows  had  eflbetnaUy  estm^ied  Hemy 
«d  Rossnond. 

As  the  prinoess  Alice  was  still  the  hetrotfaed  of  prince  Ridisid)  no 
sae  dsnd  to  hint  at  anything  so  deeply  hainons  as  her  sednctson  hy  her 
ftthmn-kw;  for  the  veomnce  of  the  vietoiioQS  Hemy  would  haTB 
mrely  visited  the  jranu^aton  of  soeh  scandal.  The  pnhKc,  finding 
tkt  the  queen  was  unpfisoned  on  account  of  her  resdees  jealousy,  com* 
pvsd  the  circumstHioe  with  the  death  of  Rosamond,  and  revived  the  old 
ftory  of  Henry's  passion  for  the  penitent  of  Godstow.  Fkom  this  acci- 
ie^  eoincidenrr^  of  Eleanoia's  imprisonment  and  Rosamond's  death* 
■e  rocinoiy  of  the  qneen  has  heen  mijnstly  hardened  with  the  muder 
^^hvr  former  rhral. 

ikmy  U.  uvtmn  to  have  indulged  his  eldest  and  his  yomigesi  son, 

'Tbe  body  of  Rosamond  was  buried  at  Godstow,  near  Oxford,  a  little  uuuiiery 
mong  the  rich  meadows  of  Evenlod.  (Camden.)  According  to  the  peculiar 
custom  of  the  times,  the  gtave  was  not  closed,  but  a  sort  of  temponurytabemaelei 
ctlled  in  chronicle  a  h(*nrse,  (of  wliich  the  modern  hatchment  is  a  relic,)  was 
erected  over  the  coffin;  this  was  niij^ed  hcfore  h'l^h  altar,  covered  with  a  pell 
oihii  wkit(>  s^ilk,  tn[>ors  burnt  around  it,  and  banners  with  omblazonment  waved 
OTer  it.  Tiius  lying  in  state,  it  awaited  the  time  for  the  erection  of  a  tnonu- 
MDt  Twenty  yemn  afteTf  the  ttttm  moralist,  Bt,  Hufl^  faiihop  of  Idnooln,  in  a 
course  of  vistlRtioii  of  convents,  came  to  Godstow,  aad  demanded,  Wbo  laid 
tln'r»-  in  mch  state  under  that  rich  hoarse And  when  the  simjjle  nuns  replied, 
••II  wn*  the  corpse  of  their  penitent  sister,  Rosamond  Clitford,''  the  reformer, 
perhaps  remembering  she  was  the  mother  of  his  superior,  the  archbishop,  de- 
dared  that  the  hearse  of  a  harlot  was  not  m  fit  Bpeetacle  Ibr  a  quire  of  virgins 
t»  eontentplsttf,  nor  wv  the  front  of  God*i  altar  a  propMr  tiatioa  ibr  it."  He 
then  gave  orders  tor  the  expulsion  of  the  coffin  into  the  churchyard.  The  sisters 
tf  Gxlriow  were  forced  to  obey  at  the  time;  but  alter  the  death  of  St.  H'jl'Ii, 
liiry  grfii  r*^^!  bones  of  Rc»snrnond  into  u  perftimed  bag  of  leather,  which 
tbey  cmjlo^ed  in  a  leaden  case,  and,  with  ail  the  pertinacity  of  woman's  aflfec- 
tioa,  deposited  diem  in  their  oiigiDal  plaee  of  interment,  pieiending  that  dM 
twnifcnuatipa  of  the  tree  bad  taken  plaoe,  aeeoiding  to  Ro»moiid*a  pfophesf* 
SoQlhef  reeorda  a  visit  to  the  rains  of  Godstow.  The  priadpal  remnant  servot 
P^r  tt  cowhouse.  A  nut-tree  prows  out  of  the  penitent's  grnve,  which  bears  every 
y<  ;ir  71  profusion  of  nuts  without  kerneLi.  King  John  thought  proper  to  rai*e  a 
U/uilj  to  the  memory  of  Rosamond;  it  was  embossed  with  ikir  brass,  having  aa 
iaserlption  about  its  edges,  in  Latin,  to  this  effSset  ^ 

•Thi^  tomh  doth  here  enclose  I    Rose  passing  sweet  erewhile, 

The  world's  ino?t  beauteous  rose—   |   Now  nought  but  odour  vile." 

*£os«eU's  Antiqiiitias. 
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with  tlie  most  ruitH»u:?  londncs* :  he  vilwav  kept  them  near  him,  if  po«- 
sihle,  while  priuce  Richard  and  pi  nice  GeoOrey,  equally  beloved  by  ikeir 
mother,  were  chietly  resident  with  her,  on  the  continent  Prince  JoYm 
luul  eiuirely  an  English  eiluiauon,  having  for  his  tutor  that  learned 
ecclesiastic,  allied  to  the  Welsli  royal  family,  well  known  to  historians^ 
as  the  chronicler  Gimldus  Canibriensis.  \Ua  .small  jirotit,  either  to  hiS 
coutiuy  or  to  himscii,  acciued  irom  the  EngUidi  educatioii  of  prince 
John. 

Through  the  mediation  of  llie  king  of  France,  his  fathf  r-in-law ,  lii^j 
young  king  Henry  was  reconciled  to  Henry  II.  for  a  time,  and  y«>ung 
qneen  Marguerite  was  restored  to  him.  King  Louis  hiiii-<  It  visited 
England  in  1 178,  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  his  aoii's  heaiUi  ai  ike 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  relationship  in  w  hich  ilic  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  stood  to  each  other,  as  the  former  and  present  imi^band 
of  the  same  queen,  they  appear  to  ha?e  frequently  met  in  friendly  intef- 
eourse.  Uiiny  foented  horn  with  nmcli  iwpect,  and  rode  all  mghu 
August  18)  w&  his  tnin,  to  meet  Loin  VII.  «l  Dover,  whm  the  chro- 
Bielers  relaie  that  Henry  made  inaiiT  cnrioiie  obaervvtloiMy  on  a  toiil 
eel^pee  of  ihe  oHion,  whidi  happened  during  his  noetimal  jomieyv— 
fact  remhiding  us  of  his  IbndiiBss  Ibr  seientufic  qiestionfli  m  leeqeded  ii 
his  character  by  Peter  of  Blois. 

Heary  II.  tfterwaids  took  hie  royal  guest  to  his  Wiaeheeler 
where  he  showed  him  his  tieasore-wilt,  and  iniited  him  to  tifce  anj- 
tiling  he  chose.   Queen  Eleanom  was  then  at  Winehesteri  but  vhedicr 
she  met  her  divorced  lord,  is  not  recorded. 

fai  the  ooaise  of  a  hw  moaths  Loviis  VII.  died,  of  a  oold  caught  at 
his  Tigils  near  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  A  Becket  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  first  hnsband  of  Eleanors  of  Aquitaine. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  rebellions  and  iiisurrectiofts 
undertaken  by  the  insurgent  sons  of  EUeanora,  during  their  mother's  im- 
prisonment, were  an  enme^  and  indeed  an  impneticable  task.  It  mudt 
suffice  to  hold  up  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  people 
over  whom  she  was  the  hereditary  sovereign,  and  who  disdained  the 
rule  of  any  stianger,  however  neaily  connected  with  the  heiiees  of  their 
ootmtry. 

All  the  elements  of  strife  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  actirity, 
by  the  combativeness  of  the  troubadours,  whose  lemons^  or  war-souirs 
perpetually  uiged  the  sons  of  Eleanors  to  battle,  when  they  were 
inclined  to  repose.  Such,  aaiong  many  of  inferior  goiius,  was  Beruaud 
de  Bom,  nseouat  de  Haateforley  whom  Dante  has  introdaced  with  such 
terrific  grandeur,  in  his  Infimio^  as  the  mieehief-msker  between  Henry 
n.  and  prince  John.  Bnt  he  began  this  woik  widi  Hemy^  eldeet  asd 
best  beloved  son.  Bettiand,  and  all  the  odier  tioubadoiin»  hated  Hcair 
II.,  whom  they  considered  as  an  interloper,  and  a  peiaeentor  of  ihtm 
lightfbl  princess,  the  dvchees  of  Aq^tainoi  his  wtlb.  It  is  said  tfiat  Ber" 
trend  was  In  love  with  queen  Eleanors,  for  he  addmses  many  covert 
dedaiations  to  a  ^  royal  Elesnoia''  in  his  d^mmm^  addidf  ezahingly 
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lhal  ihey  were  not  unknown  lo  lior,  for  she  ran  rfffdf  But  (iipre 
I*  a  mistake  of  the  mother  for  Uie  daiiirhter,  since  prince  Hii  hanl,  who 
uae  a  brother  Ifoubatlour,  eiicoiiraeretl  Kfrtnind  in  a  passion  for  I  lis  beau- 
tiful sister  Kleanora;'  and  to  the  danghter  of  the  queen  of  England,  not 
10  herself,  iliese  passionate  dechirations  were  adch  e«»sed. 

In  the  audst  of  insurrection  against  his  sire,  the  maini?pring  of  which 
WIS  the  incessant  struggle  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty,  yonng 
flmry  Plantagenet  died,  al  the  castle  of  Martel  in  Guienne,  in  his  twenty- 
jmt.  When  he  (bund  his  lUneM  mortal,  be  was  seized  with 
iiip  moiteylbr  his  fireqiml  ivMHons  agpinsl  his  efer4iidiilgetit  (iKher. 
lift  seal  to  king  Henry)  lo  implore  his  pardon  for  his  transgressions. 
Mm  he  expired,  he  had  the  satisfiietion  of  receiWnf  a  ring  from  his 
ms^  M  e  token  of  fowiveness.  On  the  receipt  of  this  pledge  of  aflee- 
iioa,tbe  peniteace  of  the  dying  prince  became  passionate;  when  ex- 
piriflg,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  died  on  sackcloth 
ttd  ashes,  ae  ao  utoaement  for  his  sine. 

The  death  of  their  heir  for  a  short  time  reconciled  queen  Eleanora 
and  her  rojral  husband.  Henry  mourned  for  the  loss  of  this  son,  with 
tfaa  deep  grief  of  David  oter  Absalom.  The  contemporary  chroniclers 
VKise,  that  from  the  year  1 183  to  the  year  1 184,  when  the  princess  Ma- 
tilda, with  her  husband  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  sought  refuge  in 
fdghod,  the  captive  cpieeii  was  restored  to  her  rank  at  the  English 

Prince  Richard,  now  become  the  heir  of  Henry  and  Deanora,  remained 
loine  time  quiet,  in  order  to  see  how  his  fother  wonl<l  conduct  himself 
lovardt  hioK  Although  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and 
the  prioceffi  to  whom  he  was  half-married  was  twenty-three,  she  was 
*till  detained  from  him.  Richard  had  formed,  at  Guienne,*  an  atlach- 
fneai  to  a  virtuouf  and  beautiful  princess,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
potentate,  and  he  was  ;i]i\inn^  that  his-  mv>toriou3  eatanglemeat  with  the 
princess  Alice  s^honld  be  brougiu  lo  a  tci  rmnaiion. 

Richard  seems  to  have  met  with  nought  but  injury  from  his  father; 
nor  was  his  hKjther  Geolii-ey  much  ()rU<T  treated.  T!>e  mniinual 
tirj^ncy  of  pruuo  Richard,  in  regard  to  the  piuieess  AIk c  was  met 
with  constant  evasion.  Reports  were  renewed,  of  the  kiiii^'ts  intention 
i'>  divorce  queen  Eleanora;  and  the  legate  resident  in  Eni^htnd,  cardinal 
ilujjo,  was  consulted  on  i\\v  [)raciicabdity  of  this  divorce,  and  likewise 
on  the  pos!<ibiluy  of  obiauinig  a  dispeosatioa  for  the  king^s  marriage 
»ith  some  person  nearly  allied  to  him.* 

The  consequence  wa^,  that  prnice  1U(  liard  tlew  to  arm?*,  and  got  pos- 
"^es^ion  of  his  moiher's  inheritance,  while  queen  i:lieunora  was  again 
commilied  lo  some  restraint  in  Winchester  Palace. 

'CouatlUeny. 

'The  royal  fiunily  considered  the  love  of  the  noble  troubadour  fu  a  mere 
portka!  pa«sion,  nnd  the  young  princess  was  married  very  passively  to  Al 
pfi«>ii*o  kiiiK  of  Ta'tillr?.    It  was  no  tritie  in  the  eyes  of  Berimnd,  nnd  the  cause, 
doubptleaa,  of  die  tierce  reotlessness  with  which  he  disturbed  the  royal  family 
4attef  dite  lift  of  Henry  n.-^ismoiidi. 

^Banediei  AbbaSi  *  Hdvedon  and  Dr.  Hemy.  ^Qervaae 
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Thr  lonirtbrned  imprisonineiii  of  (jnrrn  fTleanora  uiiuriatod  her  sub- 
jects ill  Aqiiilaiiip.  Tfie  troiilKidours  roused  the  naliorial  spinl  in  iavour 
oi  tlicir  native  priiirt  hv  siirli  siraiiis  as  these,  whicli  were  the  vvjur- 
soncr^  thut  aiuiiiuiod  the  cuaujsi  iiuiuitaiiied  by  Kichard  in  the  name  of 

his  IDotiliT. 

*•  Dauffhtor  of  Aqnitania,' fiur  fruitful  vine,  ihou  liast  h'^pn  torn  (o^m 
thy  couiiiiy,  iiiid  led  luio  a  strange  land.  Thy  harp  is  rlKinij^d  int.»  ihe 
Toice  of  mourningr,  and  thy  songs  inlo  sounds^  of  lameniatiun.  lirnnirhi 
up  in  delicacy  and  abundance,  thou  enjoyedst  a  royal  liberty,  livnii:  in 
the  bosom  of  wealth,  delighting  thyself  with  the  sporta  of  thy  women, 
with  their  songs,  to  the  sound  of  the  lute  and  tabor :  and  now  thou 
movmett,  thou  weepest,  thon  eoroumest  thjrsell  with  aorow.  Rttmi 
poor  prisoneF— retnm  to  thy  cities,  if  tboti  canst;  and  if  thon  cuasi  sol, 
weep  and  ny,  ^Alaa!  how  long  is  my  ezjAe!'  Weep,  waepi  and  say, 
^  My  team  m  ray  bread  both  day  and  night/  " 

^  Where  are  thv  guards,  thy  rojral  escort ?*-wkene  thy  maideB  tma, 
thy  conosellon  d  slate  ?  Some  oif  them,  dragged  fiur  fiponi  ihj  eovntry, 
have  suffered  an  ignomiaoos  death ;  others  have  been  deprived  of  «ght; 
others  banislftd  and  wandering  in  divers  fdaoes.  Than  ciiesty  hot  ao 
one  hears  thee for  the  king  of  Uie  north  kei^  thee  shot  up  like  a 
town  that  is  besieged.  Gry^  Uten  ■  ecaso  not  to  cry !  Batoe  thy  veiet 
like  a  trumpet,  that  thy  sons  may  hear  it ;  for  the  ikny  is  approadia^ 
when  thy  sons  shall  deUver  thee,  and  then  shalt  thon  see  again  thy  nsttfe 
land 

These  expressions  of  tenderness  (or  the  daughter  of  the  old  nalioasi 
chiefs  of  Aquitaine,  are  followed  by  a  cry  of  malediction  against  the 
towns  which,  either  from  force  or  neosssity,  stall  adhersd  to  tte  king  ef 

the  foreign  race. 

^  Woe  to  the  traitors  which  are  in  Aquitaine,  for  the  day  of  their  chas- 
tisement is  at  hand !  La  Kochelle  dreads  that  day.  She  doubles  her 
tranches,  she  girds  herself  all  round  with  the  soa,  and  the  noiBe  of  her 
great  works  is  heard  beyond  the  nioiinlains.  Fly  l)efore  Kichard,  duke 
of  Aquitaine,  ve  who  inliai)it  ihv  cn:\m^  for  he  shall  overthrow  iht'  do- 
nous  of  the  Innf'—ltp  ^^li  ill  aiiiuhilatc,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, all 
who  deny  hnn  entrance  into  Nnntonge!" 

For  noarlv  two  vears,  the  An^evui  subjects  of  Henry  11^  and  the 
tiinian  sul)jects  of  his  captive      fn,  gave  battle  to  each  other;  and  lr«>m 
Kochelle  to  Bayonne,  the  douumous  ol'  queen  Eieauora  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrcci inn. 

The  (  "iiU'iiiporar)'  chroniclers  \vh<^  hehrld  this  rr>ni<  <t  of  hvisban  i 
against  wile,  and  sons  a^jainst  father,  insii  ad  of  Irxikinir  upon  it  a*  ihe 
natural  cojisequenre  of  a  divided  rule  in  an  exienued  empire,  swavcrl  hy 
persons  of  (rreat  talents,  who  had  received  a  corrupt  education,  consi- 
dered it  as  the  influence  of  an  evil  destiny  presiding"  over  the  race  of 
Planiagenei,  and  as  the  punishment  of  some  great  crnne. 

Many  sinister  stories,  relating  to  the  royal  family,  were  current.  Quec:; 
Eleanora,  when  pursuing,  in  her  early  days,  her  guilty  career  as  4ueen 

*  Chmnte.  Bjearii  Fietavieiiiis  ap.8oript  Rat.  Fmne. 
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of  Fratiro.'  it  was  whisj^T'  t!,  had  been  too  iiiluiiat('  wiUi  GeotlVev  V\;m' 
aireiu'i.  her  liu>'band\s  laiiirr,    Then  liie  story  of  Fuik  the  ihe  timt 

l!iat  (nolv  the  natiic  oi  l^iaiit  iL^rm  t,  wns  revivet!,  and  thv  murder  of  his 
Ofoilier  discussed.  Likewise,  tiie  wonderful  Uile  was  renu  inhi  ml  of  ilio 
wi!fh-ciiiitites.s  of  Anjou,  Henry  If.'s  grcat-tjrandmothfT,  \s  iii:  to  Fouike 
k'  llerhtn  (or  the  (^uarrelier).  This  count,  hnviiiLT  oh.-ci  v  i^d  that  his 
•ite  st'Moni  went  to  rfuirrh,  '  and  when  nhv  did, quiiud  it  always  at  the 
dmtioii  of  ihp  hnsi,  )  thoii^iil  proper  not  oidv  to  force  her  to  mass,  hut 
taiJe  four  of  his  es*juiies  hohi  her  fc^rrihlv  hv  the  mantle  when  she  w  :is 
th^^f :  when,  lo!  at  the  mniiH  iit  *>!  consecrauon,  the  countesa,  untying 
s'lf  mantle  hv  wiuth  .slir  uas  iieid,  left  it  in  tht»  hand»  of  liie  esquires, 
•Jtti,  rtvin«r  liirounh  the  \\  niiiowof  the  cliapt  l,  was  never  heard  of  more. 
A  great  ihuudei-storm  happened  at  the  monient  of  her  dc|)arture;  a 
dreadful  smell  of  brimfttoae  remaiaed,  which  ^  no  suigiug  of  tiie  monks 
could  allay." 

The  iruih  of  tins  marvellous  tale  probably  is,  that  the  countess  W{W 
killed  by  lii^htning^,  in  a  c  hurrh  injured  by  a  tfiiinder-storm. 

Her  unp^rarious  d«i€endani,  Uichard  Cteur  dc  Liun,  used  to  tell  this 
tale  with  ]i\\\a  ^lee,  to  his  knights  at  Foitou,  and  added,  ^  Is  ii  ii>  be 
wondered,  that  having  sprung  from  such  a  stock,  we  live  on  bad  tLTiuj* 
with  each  oiher  ?    From  Satan  we  spransr,  and  to  Satan  we  must  go." 

Geortrey  held  out  Limoges,  in  his  motiier^s  name,  with  great  pertina- 
Wy.  Among  other  envoys  came  a  Norman  clerk,  holding  the  cross  in 
Up  hand,  and  supplicated  Geoffrey  not  to  imitate  the  crime  of  Absalom. 

**Whatr'  said  Geoffrey,  "  wouldsl  thou  hare  me  deprive  myself  of 
Me  inlieritance  ?  ft  is  the  h\e  of  our  fiimily  that  none  shall  love  the 
iMt  liatr^  is  our  rightful  heritage,^  adiM  he^  bittsriy,  ^  and  oone  will 
fer  ioeceed  in  depriwing  w  of  if 

Daring  a  oonferanoe  which  pnnee  OeoAey  90011  afiar  had  with  hia 
Mar,  in  the  mavkel-plaea  at  Lnnoges,  for  the  purpose  of  dinCTMaing 
pcMe,  the  Aqiritaiiiaii  aoldieia  and  sunportm  of  Geofirey,  fiiU  of  nge  at 
^  siflit  of  the  nnoDareh  who  kept  tneir  dnoheii  iinpriaooed,  broke  the 
tnce,  by  amiing  from  the  caatle  a  ahower  of  cniea-bow  abafta  al  the 
ftnon  of  the  king,  one  of  which  came  «o  cloee  as  to  ahoot  hia  hone 
ilncQgh  the  ear.  The  king  presented  the  arrow  to  GeoAey,  Myingt 
«itk  lean,  ^Tell  met  Geo&ey,  what  haa  thy  onhappy  frther  done  to 
1^  to  deeerwe  that  thoa,  hia  eoOi  ahouldat  imke  him  a  mark  for  thine 

Qeofifey  waa  greatly  shocked  at  thia  aoeident,  of  which  he  declared 
bewes  wholly  innocent.  It  waa  the  ontbieak  of  popolar  fiiiy  in  hia 
Mbei't  subjects. 

When  prince  Rkhaid  and  prinee  Geoffrey  wete  not  combating  with 
their  lather's  safajects,  they  employed  tfiemselfes  in  making  war  on  each 
other.  Joat  before  the  death  of  Qeofirey,  bis  brother  Richard  invaded 
bi>  dominions  in  Brelagne,  with  fire  and  sword,  on  some  unaecoontable 
t^Tront.  blown  into  a  blaze  by  the  sirveni€$  of  the  troubadours.  After 
^  Wtion  was  pacified,  GeoflTrey  went  to  assist  at  a  grand  tournament 

^  Droiuiitun.  '^-li^ti.  licr.  Fmuu. 
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at  Paris,  w}ic»re  he  was  flnn?  from  his  steed  in  thr  mitidt  of  the  mrlet* 
aiul  vsa-  trodden  lo  death  beneath  ilie  feet  of  tiie  coursers,  lie  wi^ 
buried  at  Notre  Dame. 

This  was  the  second  son  queen  Eleanora  had  lost  since  her  imprisoii* 
inent,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth  and  •treagih.  Like  hk  brolbcr 
Henry,  this  prince  was  remailable  for  his  muily  beauty,  and  the  agde 
grace  of  his  martial  fignie.  His  death  afflicted  hia  mother  eqaally  with 
that  of  her  firsl-bom;  for  Geoffrey  had  been  brought  up  a  ProwaD^ 
and  had  shown  fiir  more  resentment  for  bis  mother^  imprisonment  ihsn 
the  joong  king  Henry.  That  Qeanota  loved  both  with  all  a  naother^ 
passionate  tendemeas,  we  bare  the  evidence  of  her  own  moat  doqnM 
worda.  In  one  of  bar  lettenlo  the  pope,  pieeervcd  in  the  ocdlection  of 
Peter  Blois,  die  eays^ 

^The  younger  king  and  the  eonai  of  Bretagne  both  sleep  in  dnat| 
while  their  most  wretclied  mother  is  compelled  to  live  on^  though  toi^ 
tared  by  the  irremediable  recoUeetioos  of  the  dead.'^ ' 

The  dislike  that  queen  Eleanora  manifested  for  the  widow  of  her  son 
Geo&ey)  is  one  of  the  cirenmatancea  that  float  like  stnwa  on  the  stream 
of  common  history,  without  any  one  defining  from  whence  it  came.  A 
passage  in  the  ^  Newbury  Chronicle,^  hitherto  little  noticed^  casts  womt 
light  on  this  aversion,  which  certainly  did  not  commence,  on  the  qneca^ 
part,  till  after  the  death  of  Geoilrey.  From  it  we  find  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  prince  Arthur  hv^n  before  his  birth,  and  were  strengthened  by 
his  baptism,  on  the  29ih  of  March,  1187.  The  duchess  Constanre 
broiicfht  this  heir  of  misfortune  into  the  world  a  few  month.*  after  the 
deaiii  of  his  father.  Eleanora,  the  eldest  child  of  Constance,  had  been 
prorlairnrfl  lirirpss  of  Bretagne,  but  \va«^  di^inhrriTcfl  on  thr  birlli  of  her 
brother,  "h  wau  the  plca«;urr  of  kiiiff  lienr\'  and  quern  Kleanora  tiiat 
the  infant  should  be  named  Henry;  but  tiie  Bretons  ciiose  to  uuhilire 
their  natural  prejudices  in  favour  of  kinjr  Arthur,  whom  ihev  claim 
tlieir  countrviuan ;  find  as  thev  looknl  forward  to  1h(  l)<»y  a>  the  possible 
heir  of  Euj^land,  ihev  insisted  on  lmvuii:  tlio  l:i»i  {iLsctiidaiu  of  ih"  Ar- 
nionc^n  princes  that  favourite  name.  This  \uis  tlie  first  public  displea- 
sure g^iven  hy  Constance  to  the  parents  of  her  husband  j  their  ennmy 
increased  with  years." 

"Great  srandui  arose  after  the  death  of  GeollVty.  r(  [raidiiig  tlie  duchess 
CoubUux-c  and  her  brother-in-law  John  :  till  his  nianiag^  with  Is^heiii 
of  AnfTouleme,  he  was  constantly  Miauiitin^  her;'  and  on  this  account, 
it  is  supposed.  Henry  H.,  after  the  birth  of  her  posthumous  son  Arihur. 
forced  the  duchess  to  marry  the  earl  of  Chester,  as  prince  Johu'*  aiieii- 
tions  to  his  sister-in-law  caused  considerable  comment''* 

Prince  Richard  having  gut  possession  of  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  his 
lather  commanded  him  to  annender  it  to  his  mother,  (jneen  Eleanors, 
whom  he  had  brought  as  far  as  Normandy,  to  datm  her  right.*  Ths 

'Rax  jnnior  at  comet  Britannirc  in  pulvere  dormiunt,  et  eomm  mater  iofi»liBi»- 
flima  viv»T>*  ro'j:itiir,  ut  irremcdialii'.iter  de  mortuorum  memorii  Torquemmr,— 
fciecon  l  Letter  ixgm  Eleanora  to  Fope  Cele^tiiie.— Fisdeia,  vo!.  i.  p.  7  i. 

*  C'uxUi.  •  Bcuedici  AbbcXK 
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moment  the  prince  received  this  mandate,  he  ^ve  up  the  lerritorv,  and 
hastened  to  Normandy  to  welcome  the  queen,  and  congratulate  her  on 
her  restoration  to  freedom. 

This  relettse  is  recorded  by  the  friend  of  the  queen,  abbot  Benedict. 
From  him  we  Iwn,  that,  during  the  year  1186,  Eteanora  exercised  so- 
fereign  power  ait  Bonrdanix,  md  ihea  resigned  it  to  her  aon  RIehardy 
wbo,  in  the  meantioie,  had  miMie  his  peace  with  hia  ftther. 

tkary  II.  waa  with  bia  queen  dining  this  period;  for  Benedict  dedarea 
tbt|  the  following  April,  they  sailed  mm  Barfienr  to  Ei^^land.  Eleanora 
wm  again  p«t  under  aome  restraint  at  Winchester  Palace,  which  ahe 
fBttod  no  more  till  the  death  of  King  Henry,  three  yeaia  afterwwda* 

The  conimiaaion  of  moral  wrong  Imd  inroWed  Henry,  great  and  pow- 
nfbl  as  he  waa,  in  a  net,  within  whoee  inextricable  folda  he  either  mainly 
itn^ed,  Of  awaited  the  possibility  of  deliverance  by  the  death  of  the 
^aaea.  if  Eleanora  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  as  in  the  common 
miae  of  natnre  might  have  been  expected,  he  would  have  sued  instantly 
for  a  dispensation  to  marry  the  affianced  bride  of  his  son.  While  m 
qoeen  hved,  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  explosion  of  scandal, 
which  would  have  dishononied  him  in  the  eyes  of  idl  Europe.  Heniy 
\mA  only  two  alternatives ;  either  to  permit  his  heir  to  marry  the  prinoeaa 
Alice,  or  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  qneen  Eleanora  by  violent  means. 
Although  hia  principles  were  not  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  indulgence  in 
goUt,  he  was  not  depraved  enough  to  commit  deliberately  either  atrocity. 
So  time  wore  uneasily  on,  till  prince  Richard  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
tour,  and  Alice  that  of  thirty;  while  the  king  still  invented  futile  ex- 
eufc?,  to  keep  his  son  iii  this  miserable  state  of  entanglement,  wherein 
Richard  could  neither  tr( m  [lim^rlf  from  Alice,  nor  give  hi^  hand  to  any 
other  bride.  Yet  Kicliard,  to  tunlier  his  ow?i  ends,  mntle  the  brother 
of  Alice  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  compiete  his  engjigement. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Henry  11.  to  crown  his  son  John  king  of  Eng- 
knd  dimiicf  his  lifeiuiie,  and  to  give  iln  hard  all  his  dominions  that  lay 
bfyond  the  English  sea.  Richard  was  not  content :  he  cuiae  to  the  king 
'>f  France,  and  cried  for  aid,  saying,  ^  Sire,  for  God's  sake  suffer  me  not 
to  l)e  disinherited  tlius  by  my  sire.  1  am  engnsred  to  your  sister  Alice, 
v^ho  ought  by  right  to  be  my  wife.  Help  me  to  maintain  my  rights  and 
hen.'*" 

Tilt  Ling  uf  France,  after  vainly  seeking  for  explaaaiion  of  the  reason 
why  his  sister  was  not  married  to  her  betrothed,  made,  with  prmce 
Richard,  an  appeal  to  arms.  Kmg  Philip  contrived  to  induce  prince 
John  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  When  Henry  heard  that  this  idolized  child 
of  hia  old  a^e  had  followed  the  insurgent  example  of  his  brethren,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  invoked  the  bittereat  curses 
on  his  head,  and  that  of  prince  Richard;  he  cursed  the  day  of  hia  own 
bitth;  and,  after  giving  orders  to  hia  painter  at  Windsor,  to  paint  a  de* 
vice,  of  a  young  eaglet  pecking  out  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  as  a  reproach 
to  prnice  J  >hn,  be  set  out  for  the  continent  in  an  ionized  state  of  mind. 

After  waging,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  an  unsuccessful  war,  king 

>  Bentvd  to  Trtiortor.   Guiaot'i  Cbren. 
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Htmy  agmd  to  meet  hii  son  Ricbard  and  the  kiqg  of  Fxanee  al  Ve 

As  the  king  was  on  hit  progress  to  this  congress,  he  fell  ill  at  Ghinoii* 
after  indulging  in  one  of  his  its  of  violent  passion.'  Finding  that  his 
life  was  departing,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  before  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedialj  where  he  expired  in  the  supporting  arms  of  GeotTrey 
the  yoongest  son  of  Rosamond)  who  was  the  only  one  of  hh  cluldrea 
fiom  whom  he  received  filial  attention  in  his  last  moments.  Before  he 
died,  he  spoke  earnestly  to  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  ring  of  peat  valoe 
then  laying  his  head  on  the  bosom  of  Geofirey,'  his  spiiit  departed, 
leaving  his  featurse  still  convulsed  with  the  agony  of  ngdf  which  had 
hastened  his  end. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Richard,  that  the  crown  of  England 
had  devolved  upon  him  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  he  was  lorn 
with  remorse  and  ref^ret.  He  went  to  meet  the  roval  corpse  at  Fonio- 
^Tnud,  the  place  of  interment  pointed  out  by  the  wiU  of  the  deceaisd 
monarch. 

Kingf  Henry,  when  he  was  carried  forth  to  be  buried,  was  first  appa- 
reled in  his  pnurely  rubes,  havin;^  his  crown  on  his  head,  gloves  on  \uf 
hands,  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  wrou^lit  wiih  gold ;  spurs  on  his  heeU,  a 
rin^  of  cold  on  his  iinger,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  his  lace  uncovered.  But  this  regalia  wa^  ul  a  airange  nature;  for 
the  cor]>»e  of  Henry,  like  tliat  of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  stripped  and 
plundered;  and  when  those  who  were  charged  witli  the  funeral  de- 
manded the  ornaments  in  which  lleiiry  wa^  u>  lie  in  stale,  the  treasurer, 
as  a  favuur,  sent  a  ring  of  little  value,  and  aii  old  sceptre.  As  for  the 
crown  with  which  the  warlike  brow  of  Heury  was  encircled,  n  \\  but 
the  gold  fringe  from  a  lady's  petticoat,  torn  off  for  the  occasion  ,  auu  la 
this  odd  attire,  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  went  down  to  last 
abode.* 

Thus  ha  was  convejred  to  abbey  Fontevnud,  where  he  lay 
with  liis  lace  nneoveied,  showing,  by  die  contraction  of  hie  featares^  the 
violent  lage  in  which  he  departed.  When  Richaid  entered  the  abbey  be 
abnddeiea^  and  prayed  aome  momenis  before  the  altar,  when  the  noa» 
and  mouth  of  hie  ftther  began  to  bleed  so  profusely,  that  the  monk  in 
attendance  kept  incessantly  wiping  the  blood  from  hie  free.  Richaid 
testified  the  moet  poignant  remorse  at  this  sight  He  wepi  bitterly ;  and, 
prostrating  himself^  prayed  earnestly,  under  the  miqgled  etimnlns  of 

£*ef  and  superstition,  uid  then,  rising,  he  departed,  and  looked  on  ths 
e  of  his  sue  no  more.^ 
Henry  died  July  6th,  1 189. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Richard  I.,  on  his  accesabn  to  the  Ei^iik 
crown,  was  to  order  his  mother's  rdease  from  her  constrained  ratirenitflt 
at  Winchester  Paiaca.  From  a  captive,  queen  Eleanom  in  one  momsai 
became  a  sovereign;  for  the  reins  of  the  English  government  wen 
placed  in  her  hands,  at  the  time  of  her  release.  She  made  n  noble  M 
of  her  authority,  according  to  a  manuscript  cited  by  TywelL  

*  Which  Bromploo  declares  vras  tbe  inunsdiale  oaa«e  of  fiTith 

•Lord  Lyttieton.  'fiofer  Weodow. 

« Count  Thierry,  from  Normao  Chioaiclet, 
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^  FUeanora  of  Gaienne,  directly  she  wa^  liberated  from  her  restraint 
tt  Winchester,  was  invested  with  full  powers  as  regent,  which  she  most 
bencBcially  exercised,  going  in  person  from  city  to  city,  setting  free  all 
those  confined  under  the  Norman  game-laws,  which  in  the  latter  part  of 
Iknry^  life  wm  cruelly  enibreed.  When  8h«  released  prisooerB,  it  was 
m  condkioB  tlnft  tiiey  prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  lata  huabaod.  She 
tteme  declared  she  took  Ihia  measure  lor  the  benefit  of  his  soiiL^ 

Bar  eoB  had  gifis  her  fiiU  power,  hat,  to  her  gieet  honoor,  die  did 
MH  we  it,  agauwt  those  who  had  been  her  gaolers  or  enemiea.  Ifer 
rapicy  was  entirely  spent  in  acts  of  nierey  and  wjsdoaii  and  her  dis« 
cnsinaliac  atumim  in  the  prisonera  A»  libqmted  may  be  jnclged  by  the 
Mowing  Urt. 

She  Ifeewted  folly — <^A11  confined  tot  breech  of  forest  laws,  who 
wne  aceoaed  of  no  further  crime.  All  who  were  outlawed  for  the 
«De,  she  invited  back  to  their  homea  and  fiunilies.  All  who  had  been 
leized  by  the  kio^s  arbitrary  eoounandsi  and  were  not  accused  by  their 

hawlred  or  county,  she  aei  fine.'' 

^  But  all  mnlefiidon  accnaed  on  good  and  lawful  evidence  were  to  be 
kept  in  prieeot  without  baiL^ 

When  we  eooeider  Eleanora  going  from  ci^  to  city,  wnwiming  thus 
iato  the  wrongs  of  a  goremmeot  that  had  become  arbitrary,  and  seeing 
iostiee  done  to  the  lowest,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  her  miprisonnient 
nd  improved  her  disposition. 

Tlie  queen-regent  next  ordained  that  "  crery  freeman  of  the  whole 
kingdom  should  swear  that  he  ^vould  bear  faith  to  his  lord,  Richard,  son 
of  kui^  Henry  and  queen  Eleniioni,  for  the  preservation  of  lifr,  limbs, 
and  terrene  honour,  a«»  his  hege  lord,  again 5? t  all  living;  and  that  he 
vonld  he  obedient  to  his  laws,  and  aaaist  huu  m  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  justice." ' 

K!<^nora  «jho\veiI  ><o  litilc  distaste  to  the  Winchester  Palace,  that  she 
returned  thiiher  aUt  r  iier  justiciary  progress)  to  await  the  arrival  oi  her 
ton  from  the  roast  of  Nornmndy. 

It  appears  ihni  kiwj  iiiciiard,  when  he  gave  commands  for  his  mother's 
release,  onlered  ht  r  taatellan,  the  keeper  of  tlie  treasure-vault  at  Win- 
cheiter,  Kaaulph  de  Glanville,  to  he  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  VVmche*- 
ler  Castle,  and  loaded  with  fetters  weighing  a  thousand  pounds 

Our  ancient  chroniclers,  when  labouring  to  reconcile  the  prophecies 
of  Merlin  with  the  events  of  English  history,  while  hunting  alter  the 
impossible,  very  often  start  some  particulars  which  would  otherwise 
}Kft  slept  shrouded  in  the  dust  of  the  ffiave.  Thus,  speakine  of  the 
libwation  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  by  her  aon,  Richard  Matthew 
IWi  says  she  is  designated,  by  Medin^  sentence^  AfuUa  rupti  faderis 
MimUi^ittiticm  gaudehU  ;  «^The  deetraetive  eegle  shell  rejoice  hi  her 
ted  nesdhig.** — "Eteanoimy^  pnrsnoi  Matthew,  <*ie  the  eagle,  for  die 

*  lim  is  tho  Artt  oaih  of  aliegiaooe  ever  taken  in  England  to  aa  uncrowned 

*TymU,  10  wbosa  mosc  learned  and  Indafttipbla  raseai^h  dia  etasidatwo  o« 
duh  paswisa  oC  ElMnoms  Ulb  is  owiaf. 
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spreads  her  uiit^s  over  two  nations,  En^laritl  and  Aquitaine;  also,  by 
reason  of  her  excnisive  beauty^  she  destroyed  or  injured  liaiions.  She 
"was  St  pa  rated  from  the  kin^  of  France  by  rtaiion  of  consanguiiiiu,  aiid 
fVx»in  the  king  of  England  by  divorce  upon  suspicion^  and  kept  in  ckMie 
conlinemcnt.  She  rejoiced  in  her  third  nestling,  since  Richards  her 
third  son,  honoured  her  with  all  reverence  after  releasing  her  tri/ui 
prison." 

If  Matthew  wovld  imply  lint  JSmsj  eoitfiDed  ElMoim  for  in^iropriety 
of  oondoct,  he  »  not  supported  hy  other  authors* 

Kbig  Richard  I.  landed  at  Porlemoiith,  August  the  ItHh^  1 189.  Tinea 
days  after,  he  arriTed  at  his  mother's  eoort  at  Wmehester,  where  his  int 
eare  was  directed  to  his  frthei's  treasure.  After  he  had  oonfemd  wmI 
his  mother,  he  ordered  before  him  Rannlph  de  Glanville,  who  gave  hiai 
so  good  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  the  Winchester  tieaswe  fasil^ 
that  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  ever  aAer  treated  him  with  riimliilif 
Either  Ranulph  de  Glanvflle  had  behaved  to  the  qoeen,  when  his  pit* 
soner,  with  all  possible  respect,  or  Eleanom  was  of  a  very  magnaaioMMS 
disposition,  and  forbore  prejudicing  her  son  against  he  r  late  casAeflan. 
GlanviUe  gave  up  to  the  king  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hnikdred  then 
sand  pounds,  besides  valuable  jewels.  At  his  first  seianre,  only  100^000 
marks  were  found  in  the  treasure-vault,  which,  it  seems,  ponseasnd  somt 
intricacies  only  known  to  GlanviUe.' 

The  king's  next  care  was  to  settle  the  revenue  of  the  mother  be  so 
passionately  loved,  and  whose  wron?*;  he  had  so  fiercely  relented.  Her 
dower  was  rendered  equal  to  tho«e  of  the  queens  Matilda  Atheli^g  aai 
Matilda  of  Boulogne. 

The  king^8  coronation  took  place  on  the  3d  of  September,  1189.  Ai 
the  etiqiipiie  of  the  queen-mother's  recent  widowhood  prevented  h€r 
from  sliai  inff  in  thi«  splendid  festival,  all  women  were  forbidden  to  be 

-ent  at  i;s  n  ]<  bralion.  The  chroniclers  declare  that  IIk  hard  is:$Ti^. 
a  proclaiiiaiion  the  day  bpfore.  debarring  all  women'  and  Jews  frora 
entering  the  precincts  of  \V  esiminster  Abbey,  at  the  ume  of  hi*?  inaugu- 
ration: — a  classification  of  persons  greatly  impiiening-  the  errillantrv  of 
the  lion-h parted  king,  when  we  remember  the  odium  attached  to  the 
name  of  a  Jew. 

The  Provencral  alli  uice  had  produced  a  prodigious  influx  of  this  u«t]- 
rious  race  into  England.    As  they  enjoyed  high  privileges  in  tiie  here- 

*Hov«den.  Brampton.  Tjrrrell.  Paris.  The  .singular  employment  of  var> 
like  barons  as  jtjsticiaries,  and  iho  c-onibrnation  of  the  otTiccs  of  geri<»ra!  aad 
of  lawyer  in  nnc  mnn.  nre  >tranj(e  features  in  the  Norman  an4  Angevin  d'^vr,'. 
nation  in  England.  This  Rantiiph  de  GlanviUe  is  an  instance;  he  w«s  Urmyf 
great  geneml,  who  deliMted  and  took  prifloner  WiIUhd  the  Lion  of  Tuniiiml,  bat 
he  it  only  known  to  our  gentloman  <i  tbo  b«r  «•  the  ansbor  of  **6lanvalloo 
fliitciiet;"  this  steel-clad  boron  being  tlie  first  who  reduced  the  Imw«  of  £aghHMl 
a  wrinen  co<1e.  To  make  the  contrast  with  mcx^'^m  time**  still  «tronfrT,  ih* 
great  legaii^t  died  cnifadiiig,  havinc.  either  to  pitmse  Canir  de  Lion,  or  to  sv^r« 
for  his  sins,  both  as  lawyer  und  general,  taken  up  the  crods,  for  the  purpoae  of 
^ttttag  **Mfthoiin  and  Torroagaunt.*' 

■Horeden.  Bcotnpioo.  M-Pteit.  Tbo  lut       all  woomb  of  imd  oIiiwmm 
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iliUiry  (K>niuiii)ns  of  queen  Eleanora,  they  supposed  they  were  secure 
u;iiler  her  son^8  poveniirient.  Believing  money  would  buy  a  place  every- 
where, they  flocked  to  the  abbey,  bearing  a  rich  present,  but  the  popu- 
lace sft  upon  them  and  slaughtered  them,  bemg  exeiied  to  a  religrjoiis 
liiania  !  \  liie  preaching  of  the  crusade.  The  massacre  of  these  uiilnr- 
lunate  intniey-brokers  was  not  perpeiraieil  Uie  connivance  of  either 
kin^i  Richard  or  the  queen-mother,  since  Brompton  expressly  declares 
dial  the  ringleaders  were,  by  the  king\s  orders,  tried  and  put  to  death. 

Alice,  the  long-betrothed  bride  of  Richard,  was  neither  married  nnr 
crowned.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  committed  to  the  same  species  of 
mmiol,  by  the  orders  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  herself  had  been  so 
long  held  captive.  The  princess  Alice  had  been  twenty-two  years  with- 
<mi  lemng  England ;  and  as  she  wm  the  only  person  on  whom  Eleanora 
Rtilialed  any  ptft  of  her  wfoim,  the  inference  must  be  dmwn,  that  she 
eoondered  Alice  as  the  eiose  <«  them. 

Elcuiora  deperled  for  Aqmlatne  as  soon  as  her  son  had  settled  her 
Eagiisfa  dower^  and  Richard  embarked  at  Dover^  for  Oalais,  to  join  the 
cnHadSf  taking  with  him  hot  ten  ships  from  the  English  ports.  His 
tnwpi  were  disembaiked,  and  he  marched  across  France,  to  his  mother^s 
doflunions,  where  he  formally  resigned  to  her  the  power  he  had  ezer- 
md,  during  his  fitthei's  lifetime,  as  her  deputy.  Richard  appointed  the 
nsdOTons  of  the  crusade  at  Messina,  and,  directing  his  mother  to  meet 
bin  there,  he  set  sail  from  Maneilies,  for  Sicily ;  while  Eleanora  under- 
took a  jowney  to  Namre,  to  chum  for  him  the  hand  of  Berengaria,  the 
daughter  of  ktfig  Saaeho. 

Richard  had  much  to  eflect  at  HeesuM,  before  he  commenced  tfie  cni* 
■de.  Before  he  struck  a  blow  for  Christendom,  he  was  obliged  to  right 
^he  wrongs  of  his  sister  Joanna,  queen  of  Sicily,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Deanora  and  Henry  II.  William  the  Good,  through  the  recom- 
mendations of  Peter  of  Blois,  (who  had  former!  ybeen  his  tutor,)  asked 
lint  hand  of  Joanna  Planiagenet  of  her  father.  The  Sicilian  ambassador 
rtnted  Joanna  an  immenee  dower;  but  when  the  aged  bridegroom 
found  thai  his  youi\g  queen  was  still  ni  n  !>eautiful  and  sweet-tempered 
(iMa  her  foiher's  ciiaplain,  Peter,  had  set  forth,  he  greatly  augmented  her 
^ver.  The  king  of  Sicily  died  childless,  leaving  his  young  widow 
peat  legacies  in  his  will. 

King  Tanermi  robbed  her  of  these,  and  of  her  dower :  and,  to  pre- 
sent her  complaints,  enclosed  her  in  prison  at  Messina.  It  was  this 
>titr&ge  Richard  hastened  there  to  redress.  But  the  list  of  goods  the 
lair  wulow  directed  her  brother  to  claim  of  Tancred,  could  surely  have 
existed  in  a  catalogue  of  Aladdin's  household  furniture : — an  arm 
'•hair  of  solid  gold footstools  of  gold ;  a  table  of  the  same  with  ires- 
twelve  feet  long ;  besides  urns  and  vases  of  the  same  precious 
meuil.  These  reasonable  demands  were  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the 
^hty  Richard,  who  was  as  obstinate  and  wilful  as  Achilles  biioBelf. 


*HorerVn  nnd  ViniMof)  likcwise  Pi«rs  of  Langtoft,  who  mentions  many  oihe? 
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Tancred  desen'cs  pity,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
iiic  legacy.  However,  he  compounded  for  dower  and  kgacy  at  last, 
with  t06  enormoua  payment  of  40,000  ounces  of  gobL  This  tressure, 
with  the  royal  wiaow  henelf,  wm  eonsigned  to  RklMfd  fofthwitlL 
Thus  was  a  companion  profided  for  Richard's  espeeted  bride,  the  el6> 
gant  and  lefioed  Berengaria,  who^  under  the  coodvet  of  Elcanora  of 
Aqutlaine,  was  daily  expected. 

Richard  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  restontioo  of  his  sister  and  her 
treasuies,  that  he  asked  Taaered's  daughter  in  nuffriage  for  his  dm 
acknowle<lged  heiri  Arthur  of  Bretagne.* 

Dttrhig  this  negotiation  Eleanota  anrired  in  Messina/  bringing  with 
her  the  long-beloirad  Bereogaiia.  Although  it  was  lon^  since  Eleaaoia 
had  seen  her  daughter  Joanna,  she  tarried  but  four  days  in  her  company, 
and  then  sailed  for  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  her  errand 
was  to  setde  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  king  Richard  and  his 
half-brother  GeollVey,  the  son  of  Rosamond,  whom  the  lung  had 
appointed  archbishop  of  York,  according  to  his  hthtrh  dying  reqseit) 
but  had  required  an  enormous  sum  from  the  revenues  of  the  arcfabiah- 
opiic.^  Q^een  £leanora  rstomed  to  England,*  with  her  friend  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  ;  he  was  soon  after  appointed  its  governor)  in  place  of 
Longchamp,  wiio  had  convulsed  the  country  by  his  foUies. 

We  have  seen  EUeanora  taken  from  captivity  by  her  son  Richard,  and 
invested  with  the  high  atithority  of  queen-regent :  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  thai  authority  was  revoked  ;  for,  in  every  emergency  durine 
the  king's  absence,  she  appears  as  ihe  guiding  power.  Vor  tliis  purpose 
she  abscnied  lierself  Ironi  Aquitiiine.  whose  i»"overnmeat  she  placed  m 
the  hands  of  a  deputy,  her  grandson  Oiho  ol  baxony;*  and  at  ihe  end 
of  the  reign  of  Cwur  dc  Lion,  we  find  her,  according  to  the  wordi 
of  Matthew  Paris,  goveroing  Euglaud  with  great  wisdom  and  popu- 
larity.*' 

Queen  Eleanora,  when  thus  arduously  engaged  in  watching  over  the 
interests  of  her  best-beloved  f^on,  was  approaching  her  seventieth  year— 
ail  age  wiien  rest  is  imperiously  demanded  hy  the  human  frame.  But 
years  of  toil  siill  remamed  before  her,  ere  death  closed  her  wear)'  pil- 
gnniage  in  120 A  ;  and  these  years  were  laden  with  sorruws,  wliich  ilrew 
from  her  that  pulhetir  alicratKMi  of  tlie  regal  style,  preserved  in  her  letter 
to  the  pope,  on  occasion  of  tiie  captivity  of  C(£ur  de  Laou,  where  sht 
declares  herstli^ — 

Eleanora,*  by  the  wrath  of  God,  queen  of  EngUuid." 

Not  only  m  this  instance,  but  m  several  others,  traits  of  the  snbdaeo 
spirit  of  Eleanora  are  to  be  discovered ;  for  the  extrsme  mobility  of  btr 
spirits  diflused  itself  even  over  the  cold  reeords  of  state^  when  'm  bilMi 


'The  documents  pertainii^  to  thi:»  contract  proye  that  Arthur  was  iheaeoM 
tleredf  by  his  uncle,  as  the  heir  of  England. — FtBtlcro,  vol.  L 

'See  die  nicceeding  memoir.  'fiapin,  voL  i.  348.  *  Speed,  M 

•  Tyneil.  •  Peter  of  BloM  BjpisiiM. 
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glief  she  snbsciibea  herself  ^in  ira  Dei  Hcgina  Anglonim,^'  and  ^^ie- 
flora  mi$era  et  utinam  mUerahilis  Anglonmi  Regina.^'  When  swayed 
bf  calmer  feelings,  she  styles  herself  ^.£lienora|  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
mmhljf  queen  of  Enghind." ' 

Ekanora  of  Aqaitaine  ia  among  the  very  few  wonen  who  have  atoned 
for  an  ill-spent  youth,  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  old  age.  As  a  soye- 
nig^  she  tanks  among  the  greatest  of  female  rulers' 

^Rjrmer,  toL  L 

*To  preTent  repetition,  the  rest  of  >ier  life  is  oolnprdioiided  in  the  memoirs 
ff  Wr  daagbten-iii'law,  Beroogaiia  and  laabeUa. 
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BERENGABIA  OF  NAVARRE, 


QU££N  OF  RICHARD  I. 


Jfotaal  ftttsetument  of  Berengaria  and  Richard — Barongaria*!  detoent— Be  ran  ga> 
ria  damanded  in  mar riage^TiaTab  with  quaeo  Eleanom — ^Waits  with  bar  at 
BHndiai— Coi):4iglied  to  queen  Joanna — Kmbarks  for  Palestine  witli  her— >Storm 

— ^IVrror  (>f  B'  rpnjrariM — Rc'rcn^nrifi  Irui  '- — Nuptials  nt  ry{)riis — Costume  of 
qucfu  li^^rt'ii^rnria — Cmwiicd  (|U(.'cn  of  Etigland  and  Cyprus* — Berengaria  sails 
Su  Paiesitme — Received  by  king  Fhiiip  at  Acre — Her  residence  there — Beren- 
fuia  embarks  widi  Joanna— Riobard  sbiivwraoked— Imprisoned— Berengaria 
tt  Rome— -Queens  esooned  by  count  Rajrmond  $t*  Giilas  Queen  Joanna  mar- 
ried to  biro — Misfortunes  of  king  Richard — Eleanora's  regency— Berengnria 
r**<;:m!5  the  crijitive  Cy])riot — Berengaria's  brother — Queen-mother  returns  with 
Ric^mrd  to  England — Beronpiria  forsaken — Richard  a  penitenc<- — Kerongiiria's 
l^Atness — Follows  Richard  lo  war — ^DevotecJ  love — King  *  death — Death  of 
^laeen  Joanna— Berengaria*8  dowei^Her  pectmiary  troubles— Builds  abbey 
«f  Espaa— Resides  there— Dies  ibeie— Buried — Effigy— Charaoter. 

BftBXHGAiuA,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Saneho  the  Wise,  kin^  of 
fane,  was  Ant  seen  by  Richard  C<eur  de  Lion,  when  count  of  Poitou^' 
al  a  grand  tournament  given  by  her  gallant  brother  at  Pampeluna,  her 
osttre  city.  Richard  was  then  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Berengana, 
bat  his  engagement  to  the  &ir  and  frail  Alice  of  Fiance  prevented  him 
Dtom  ofiering  her  his  hand. 

Berengaria  may  be  considered  a  Provengai  princess,  by  language  and 
education^  though  she  was  Spanish  by  descent.  Her  mighty  sire,  Sanctio 
the  Wise,  had  for  his  immediate  ancestor  Sancho  the  Great,  called  the 
eoiperor  of  all  Spain.  He  inherited  the  little  kiiiL^dom  of  Navarre,  and 
married  Beatrice,  daughter  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castille,  by  whom  he 
had  three  childreni  Berenj^ria,  Blanche,  and  one  son,  Sancho,  suniamed 
ilie  Strong;  a  hero  celebrated  by  the  Provencal  poets  for  his  gallant 
exploits  against  the  Moors ;  he  defeated  the  Miramolin,  and  broke,  with 
hid  battle-axe,'  the  chains  that  guarded  the  camp  of  the  infidnl,  which 
chains  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  Mavarre. 

An  ardent  friendship  had  subsisted,  from  boyhood,  between  Richard 
and  Sancho  the  Strong^.  the  firallant  brother  of  Berenijaria.  A  similarity 
oi  pursuits  .sirenfirtlienetl  tin?  intimacy  of  Richard  with  the  royal  lamily 
of  Navarre.  The  father  and  brother  of  reniraria  were  celebrated  (or 
their  ill  antl  judgment  in  Proven^  n!  poeiry.^  Beren^arin  was  lierself 
a  learned  prince-^^;  anrl  Richard,  who  was  not  only  a  troubadour-poet, 
hut,  as  acting  sovereign  of  Aquiiaine,  was  the  prince  and  judge  of  all 

N>e  the  Biography  of  Eleanoia  cf  Aqttitaioe»  rol  !. 

*  Altai  Hisioiiqae.  *Chronlole  of  Navarie 
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tro\i})at]our<.  In  raiiip  liatiirQlly  tlia^ii  into  close  bonds  of  amity  with  a 
tamilv.  wlioM'  lasirs  and  pui>uil.s  were  siiiuiar  lo  his  own. 

No  one  can  i;i;uvel  that  tlic  love  of  the  ardent  Richard  should  he 
(Ptrengtheiied,  when  lie  met  the  beautiful,  the  cultivated,  and  Virtuoui 
Berengaria,  in  the  famiiiar  intercouree  wliich  sprang  from  his  friendship 
with  her  gaHant  brother  \ '  but  a  long  and  secret  en;^.tgement,  replete 
with  ^  hope  deferred,''  was  the  of  Richard  the  laon-hearted  and  the 
&ir  flower  of  Navarre* 

Our  early  historians  first  mention  the  attachment  of  Richard  and 
rengaria,  about  the  year  1 177.  If  we  take  that  event  for  a  datnm^  evea 
allowing  the  princess  to  have  been  very  young  when  she  attracted  the 
love  of  Richard,  she  mnst  have  been  twenty-six,  at  least,  bdore  the 
death  of  his  father  placed  him  at  liberty  to  demand  her  hand.  Richard 
bad  another  motive  for  his  extreme  desire  for  this  alliance ;  he  cooa- 
dered  that  his  beloved  mother,  queen  Eleanors,  was  deeply  indehtod  to 
king  Sancho,  the  father  of  Berengarku  because  he  had  pleaded  her  cave 
with  Henry  11.,  and  obtained  some  amelioration  of  her  imprisonment. 

Soon  afier  Richard  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  sent  his  mother, 
qneen  Eleanora,  to  the  coort  of  her  friend,  Sancho  the  Wise,  to  demand 
the  princess  Bcrengaria  in  marriage ;  ^  for,**  says  Vinisauf,  he  had  llNf 
loveid  the  elegant  girl/'  Sancho  the  Wise  not  only  received  the  pfafXK 
sitiott  with  joy,  but  entrusted  Berengarta  to  the  care  of  queeo  Eieaaeia, 
The  royal  ladies  travelled  from  the  court  of  Navarre  together,  aevosi 
Italy,  to  Naples,  where  they  found  the  ships  hehmging  to  Eleanors  ha*! 
amved  in  the  bay.  But  etiquette  forbade  Berens'aria  to  approach  her 
lover  till  he  was  free  from  the  rlainis  of  Alice;  therefore  she  sojourned 
with  queen  Eieanora  nt  I^-iidisi,  in  the  sprini^  of  1191,  waiting  the 
message  from  king*  Richard,  announcing  that  be  was  free  to  receive  the 
hand  of  the  princess  of  Navarre. 

It  wa«»  at  Messina  that  the  question  of  the  engagement  between  the 
princess  Alice  and  the  kinc:  of  PLnfrland  wh^  debated  with  Philip  Au?u?- 
tus,  her  brother;  and  more  than  once,  the  potentates  assembled  for  the 
crusade,  expected  that  the  forces  of  France  and  Enj^land  would  be  called 
into  action,  to  decide  the  right  of  king  Richard  to  give  his  band  to  an* 
other  ladv  than  the  sister  of  the  kiuj^  of  ranee. 

Tlie  rh)  tiies  of  Piers  of  Langtoft  recapitulate  these  events  with  brevitf 
and  quaintness  :— 


"Thin  spake  king  Pliilip, 
And  in  grief  said, 

•My  fsstar  AHee 
b  now  Ibtsidieo, 

Since  one  of  more  riche* 
Of  Na\*arre  ha5t  thou  taken.' 

When  kirig  Kit^  h;ird  understoxi 
What  king  Pliilip  bad  sworoi 

Beforo  cl^fg^  he  stoodf 
And  pffowd  on  that  nonii 


Tliat  AUce  to  his  &iher 
A  child  tiad  borne, 

Whieh  Itts  mn  ldi«  HMif 
Held  for  his  own. 

A  maiden-child  it  Wa% 
And  DOW  dcnd  it  is. 

*Thi:s  wa;»  a  great  trespa«, 
And  against  miae  own  wiitfi| 

If  I  Alice  take.* " 


'Richard  and  his  nephew,  the  troubadour  count  of  Cliampa^ua^  wLio  after* 
waidi  otarried  Blanche,  the  youn^  nster  of  Bcrengaria,  were,  with  SenelMtke 
StMVS.  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  IKendship,  being  fraim  /nmf^  m  —inn 
beochera,  aoooidhig  a»  a  cueiom  of  the  ehivalric  agei. 
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Kuig  Philip  conleiuit'd  that  Richard  held  in  hand  Ins  sister's  don*cr, 
the  ^ood  city  of  Gisors.  Upon  this,  tlie  king  of  England  brought  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  in  ihese  words  : — 


'Thn!  ui«nact'  nniy  not  be, 
For  thou  -«halt  have  ward 

or  Guun  tbf  di^ 
And  treasure  ilk  a  deal,* 

Richard  yielded  him  his  lighV 
Hi*  treunre  and  his  town, 


Before  witness  nt  «T?ht, 
(Of  clerk  and  eke  l>aron,) 

Hi*  sisier  he  might  itiarrjr, 
Wharerer  God  might  lik«, 

And,  to  make  oettainty, 

Riehaid  a  quittance  UMdc." 


The  FVench  cootempomTy  chronidera,  who  are  exceedingly  indignanl 
H  the  repudiation  of  their  princess,  atlribiile  it  solely  to  Eleanora's  infla- 
race.  Ekmard,  the  Traasmer,  says,  ^  The  old  queen  could  not  endure 
that  Riehaid  should  espouse  Alice,  hot  demanded  the  sister  of  the  king 
oC  Navarre  for  a  wife  for  her  son.  At  this  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
light  joyfuU  and  she  travelled  with  queen  Eleanora  to  Messina.  When 
•be  arrived  Richard  was  absent,  hut  queen  Joanna  was  there,  preparing 
heneif  to  embark  next  day.  The  queen  of  England  could  not  tarry, 
iNrt  said  to  Joanna^  Fair  daughter,  take  this  damsel  for  me  to  the  king 
joor  brother,  and  tell  him  1  command  him  to  espouse  her  speadiiy*' 
Joanna  received  her  willingly,  and  Eleanora  returned  to  France/' ' 

Piers  o£  LangtoA  resnroes : — 


**  8he  be  left  Berengere, 
At  Riehaid*a  ooatnge, 


Qneen  Joanne  held  her  dear ; 
Thtj  lived  as  doves  in  cage." 


K,:iii  liK  haril  iiiul  kmc;  Tancred  were  ahsent  on  a  pilgriniaj^e  to  the 
shruK-  of  St.  A^iha,  at  Catania,  where  Tancred  must  have  dcvoully 
prayed  for  ilie  riddance  of  Ins  guest.  Richard  hero  presented  the  Sici- 
lian king  with  a  famous  sword,  pretending  it  was  Cdliburn,  the  brand  of 
king  Arthur,  lately  found  at  Glastonbury,  during  his  father^s  antiquarian 
researches  for  the  tomb  of  that  king. 

Richard  then  embarked  in  his  favourite  galley,  named  by  him  Trene* 
ibe-mere.*  He  had  previously,  in  honour  of  his  betrothment,  institnted 
an  order  of  twenty4ottr  knights,  who  pledged  themselves  in  a  fraternity 
with  the  king,  to  scale  the  walls  of  Acre;  and  fhat  they  might  be  known 
in  the  storming  of  that  city,  the  kins  appointed  them  to  wear  a  blue 
tend  of  leather  on  the  left  leg,  Irom  which  they  weio  called  Knights  of 
the  Bine  Thong.' 

The  season  of  Lent  prevented  the  immediate  marriage  of  Richard  and 
his  betrothed ;  and,  as  etiquette  did  not  permit  the  unwedded  maiden, 
BeRngaria,  to  embark  in  the  Tretto-the*mere  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  her  lover,  she  sailed,  in  company  with  qneen  Joann%  in  one 

'Bi  rriHril  !p  Tre>r«rier. 

*  Litemit^  meaning,  eut-i he-ua.  h  is  Tiera  of  LaugioA.  who  preserves  the  name 
ar  diia  veaeel. 

^Hoveden*   8ir  Egerton  Bridges  names  Roger  St.  John  as  one  of  these  early 

knigbtt  of  the  Garter.    St.  George  wns  the  tutelary  saint  of  Aquitaino   hit  name 

wa«  the  wnr-cry  of  the  dukedom.  King  Ridiard  had  a  vision  of  St.  Oeor^ 
whi^n  ho  undetuiok  Uic  (-ru^ade,  and  many  itulicution*?  tliroiigliont  ihc  chrouiclers 
MK>«r  that  St.  (k^orgo  was  considered  the  patruit  ««im  of  the  cxpeditiocu 
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of  the  strongest  ships,  under  the  care  of  a  brave  knight,  called  Stephen 
de  Tumham. 

AfWr  these  arrangements,  Richard  led  the  van  of  the  fleet,  in  Trene» 
the-mere,  bearing  a  huge  lantern  at  her  poop^  to  rally  the  fleet  io  the 
darkness  of  night  Thus,  with  a  hundred  and  My  ships  and  fifty  gal« 
leys,  and  accompanied  by  his  bride  and  his  sister,  did  Lion-^ieaned 
Richard  hoist  sail  for  Palestine,  where  Philip  Augustus  had  already  indo* 
lently  commenced  the  siege  of  Acre. 

•* Syrian  virgins  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard  ploughs  the  deep.*' 

But  we  mmi  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  bewitching  metro  of  polished 
verse,  and  quote  details  taken  hv  Piers  of  Langtoft  from  the  rrOTea9id 
comrade  of  Hie  hard  and  Beretigaria's  crusade  voyage. 


A  tempt'5t  on  him  light, 
His  ship  was  down  l>nriie, 

Himself  there  to  die  ; 
The  king's  seal  was  lost. 

With  other  galltes  twaj. 
Lady  Joanna  she 

The  Lord  Jesu  besougfaC| 
In  Cyprus  she  misrht  }>e 

To  haven  quickly  brought, 
The  maiden  Berengare, 

She  was  sore  afVigfat, 
That  neither  far  nor  near, 

Her  king  rode  ta 


•Till  king  Ricliard  be  forward. 

He  may  Imve  no  rest, 
Acres  lUt  n  is  Ins  tryste, 

Upon  Saracen  fiends,* 
To  venge  Jesu  Christ, 

Hitherward  he  wends. 
The  king  s  sister  Joanne, 

And  lady  Berenirnre, 
Foremost  sailed  of  ilk  one; 

Next  them  his  chancellor, 
Roger  3Cancel. 

The  chancellor  so  In^t, 
His  tide  fell  not  well ; 

Qjaeen  Joanna  was  alarmed  for  herself;  but  the  maiden  Berengana 
only  thought  of  Richard's  safety. 

Bernard,  the  treasurer,  does  not  allow  that  Joanna  was  quite  so  mock 
frightened.  We  translate  his  words :  ^  Queen  Joanna^s  galley  shdlered 
in  the  harbour  of  Limoussa,  when  Isaac,  the  lord  of  On>rus,  sent  two 
boats,  and  demanded  if  the  queen  would  land  ?  She  declined  the  ofier« 
saying,  ^all  she  wanted  was  to  know  if  the  king  of  England  had  passed.* 
They  replied,  *  they  did  not  know.'  At  that  juncture  Isaac  approached 
with  a  great  power,  upon  which  the  chevalierE,  who  guarded  the  royal 
ladies,  got  the  galley  in  order  to  be  rowed  out  of  the  harbour,  at  the 
first  indication  of  hostility,  ^leantiroe  Isaac,  who  saw  Berencaria  on 
boanl,  demanded  *•  What  damsel  that  was  with  them  ?'  They  dedared 
^she  was  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  the  king  of  Eog- 
land^s  mother  had  brought  f(^r  him  to  espout^.'  Isaac  seemed  so  angry 
at  this  intelligence,  that  Stephen  de  Tumham  gave  signal  to  heave  up 
the  anchor,  and  the  queen's  galley  rowed  with  all  speed  into  the 
offing."* 

When  the  gale  had  somewhat  abated,  king  Richard,  after  mnsteiiug 
his  navy,  found  not  only  that  the  ship  wa*?  missing  wherein  were 
drowned  both  the  chancellor  of  England  aud  the  ^reat  seal,  but  the 
galley  tliat  bore  the  precious  freight  of  his  sister  and  his  bride.    He  vift* 

*  Fiend  moans  enemy  in  German,  and  doobtless  in  Anglo'-Smjcon. 
'Ouizot's  edition  of  Bernard  le  Tresorier. 
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a«diatplv  mailed  from  a  friendlv  Cretan  harbour,  in  search  of  his  lo9t 
ships.  When  arrived  off  Cyprus,  he  entered  the  bay  of  Famagusta,  and 
beheld  the  crrillf  v  that  contained  his  princossfs,  Irihruinng  heavily,  and 
'o^fiin^"  in  the  oflinir.  He  bec^ime  infuriated  with  the  th<»ii<Tht  that  some 
wronsr  fiat!  !>rpn  orterrd  to  them,  and  h  aped,  arnied  as  he  was,  into  the 
^im  boat  liiat  couki  be  prepared.  His  anger  iiirrense(!  on  learninfi,  that 
the  (pieenV  iralley  had  pnt  into  th«»  hay,  in  the  siorni,  but  had  been 
d.-ifetj  in}iospiuil>ly  from  ahcher,  hy  ihc  lineats  of  tfic  Greek  despot.' 

At  the  lime  of  Hirlinnr^  l  indinf^,  Isaac  ami  all  Im  islander?  were 
bi!«ilv  emploved,  iii  |  iuntlt  riiiir  ilu?  wreck  of  the  chancellor's  ship,  and 
two  KiiLdish  iranspor!-,  thm  stranded  on  the  (Vpriot  shore.  As  this 
atti-sUleil  efnperor,  th«nt^^ii  in  behaviour  wors(j  ilian  a  jntiran,  professed 
to  be  a  Chrijstiaiu  Kichard.  at  Win  first  landiuir,  sent  him  a  civil  messaire, 
^uffgestinif  tlie  proprieiv  of  leaving;  off  plunderini;  Ids  wrecks.  To  this 
Isaac  rt'turned  an  ini|Hiriineiit  answer,  saying,  lliat  whatever  gfoods  tlie 
tiirew  on  hi«  island  he  should  take,  without  asking  leave  of  any 
one.'* 

"They  shall  be  bought  lull  dear,  by  Jcsii,  heaven's  king!" 

With  this  saying)  Richard,  battle-axe  in  hand,  led  his  cnmdera  so 
Mdly  to  the  rescue^  that  the  mock  emperor  and  his  Cypriots  scampered 
into  limoiiBsa,  ihe  capital  of  the  ishind)  much  faster  than  they  had 
kftit 

Freed  from  the  presence  of  the  inhospitable  despot,  king  Richani 
made  fi^nals  for  Joanna's  galley  to  enter  the  harbour.  Berengaria,  half 
(ipHfl  with  fatigue  and  terror,  was  welcomed  on  shore  by  the  conquering 
king,  when,  says  the  chronicler,    there  was  joy  and  love  enow." 

As  sonn  as  Isaac  Comnenus  was  sale  behind  the  walls  of  his  citndel, 
lie  seiii  a  mes?n'je.  to  reipiest  a  conference  with  kin^  Richard,  who  ex- 
iIy^i  ]^^^\  \\i\U}  lowered  the  despoi''s  pride;  hut  when  lliey 
•net,  Isaac  was  so  full  uf  vaponrinu  and  hoastini:,  that  he  elicited  from 
king  Richard  an  **  a«*ide"  in  FivTl|<h  :  and  as  Cceur  de  Lion  then  uttered 
thp  only  words  in  our  lan^age  tie  ever  was  known  to  speak,  it  is  well 
they  have  been  recorded  by  chronicle. 

^Ha!  de  dehil!"  exclaimed  king  Richard,  ^^he  speke  like  a  fole 
Breton."* 

As  Isanr  and  Richani  co\ild  n«>i  come  to  any  terms  of  pacification,  the 
despot  retreated,  to  a  stronjihold  iu  a  neighbouring  monniain  :  w  hile 
Kichard.  after  making  a  si^ctch  to  the  I/ondoners,  (we  hope  in  more 
choice  English  than  the  abov(>,^  instiirutiriir  them  to  the  storm  of  the 
Cvpriot  capiud,  With  promise  of  jilunder,  led  them  on  lo  the  attack,  axe 
in  hand.    The  Londoners  ea*^ily  captured  Limous^^a. 

Directly  the  coast  was  clear  of  Isaac  and  his  myrmidons,  magnificent 

'VintMuf  and  Piers  Langtoft.   DespU  was  a  title  given  to  the  i)etty  Greek 

Tiers  of  I^Bfliift  This  speech  implied  no  offence  to  the  English,  but  wm 
?^««ini  HA  a  repTont'h  to  xhp  Hrrton^,  who  ore  ti»  this  <ia)-  proA  erhiul  in  Fram-e  for 
t!:'ir  ivi'fMlnf<i«,  Bosi(K*«,  l%i<-l>»rti  w»?*  Winter  f»:j;iifi>t  Brt  f(tns.  who  fl«*fui ve^^l 
Siin  (.f  tJ|f»  socirTv  of  his  ihon  m  knowleilged  lit-n,  Aiiiiur,  liieu  duke.  (^ViniiauJ.^ 
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preparations  were  inadt  Liinoussa,  for  the  nuptials  and  coronation  oi 
king  Richard  and  nerengari  i.  We  are  able  to  describe  the  appearance 
made  bv  those  royal  pensonages,  at  this  high  sohMnnitv.  Kin;^  KicharU^s 
cosliuiie,  we  may  supj)ose,  varied  Utile  firom  that  m  which  lie  jjare  audi- 
ence to  the  despot  Isaac,  a  day  hIut  the  marriaire  had  taken  plari  .' 

A  sruiii  lunic  of  rose-colour  was  belted  round  liis  waisi :  [il-^  aun 
tie  was  of  striped  silver  tissue,  brocaded  with  silver  lialf-inooiis :  his 
sword,  of  fine  Damascus  steel,  had  a  hilt  of  gold,  and  a  silTer-eciied 
sheath :  on  his  head  he  wore  a  scarlet  bonnet,  brocaded  in  gold,  with 
ligurea  of  aDimali.  He  bore  a  tnineheon  in  hia  hand,  li^  Speoiih 
flCeed  was  led  before  him,  laddled  and  bitted  with  goldt  and  the  nddk 
was  inlaid  with  predons  stones :  two  little  grolden  liooa  were  Used  oa 
It,  in  the  place  of  a  crupper:  thef  were  figoied  with  their  paws  laisdi 
in  act  to  atijke  each  other.''  In  this  attire,  Vinisaiif  adds,  ^  that  Rieh> 
aid,  who  had  yellow  curls,  a  bright  complexion,  and  a  figure  like  Jftit 
himself,  appeared  a  perfect  model  of  military  and  manly  graoe." 

The  effigy  of  queen  Berengana,  at  Espan,  certainly  presents  her  as  a 
bride — a  circumstance  which  is  ascertained  by  the  flowmg  tieeses,  rojil 
matrons  always  wearing  their  hair  covered,  or  else  closely  braided. 

Her  hair  is  parted,  a  la  vierge^  on  the  brow ;  a  tmri'^parent  veH,  opea 
on  each  side,  like  the  Spanish  mantillas,  hangs  behind,  and  covers  the 
rich  tresses  at  their  length ;  the  Teii  is  confined  by  a  r^gai  diadem,  of 
peculiar  splendour,  studded  with  several  bands  of  gems,  and  surmounted 
by  JUurs-ke'-lis^  to  which  so  much  foliage  is  added,  as  to  give  it  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  double  crown  ;  perhape  because  she  was  crowned  qoeea 
of  Cyprus  as  w^ell  as  Engl  iitd.  Oar  antiqtiaries  affirm,  that  the  pecoHv 
character  of  Berengaria's  elegant  but  singular  style  of  beauty,  brmfi 
conviction  to  every  one  who  looks  on  her  effigy,  that  it  is  a  cuefnlly 
finished  portrait. 

At  his  marriage,  king  Richard  proclaimed  a  grand  feast. 

*'To  Limousm  the  lady  was  led,  Hie  tliiri!  day  of  t!ie  feast 

Hi-  f<  a-T  tltc  Vtujr  f^i*'  cry,  Bishop  B*^rjmrJ  of  BfiyvmiM 

BfKM lucre  will  L>e  wed,  NfW^d  oft  the  ^f»«t'^ 

Ami  -ojourn  thereby.  To  the  queen  he  gave  the  enyvrn.** 

And  there  in  the  joyous  month  of  May,  1191,"  says  an  ancient 
writer,  "  in  the  flourishing  and  spacious  isle  of  Cyprus,  celebrated  as  the 
very  abode  of  the  goddess  of  love,  did  king  Richard  solemnly  take  to 
wife  his  beloved  lady  Pf  reniraria."  P»y  thp  rnnsent  of  the  Cypnots, 
wearied  of  l<aar''«  lymiiiiy,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  allied  cnisader- whc 
ranie  to  a<-isi  at  liis  niipiial?,  Richard  was  crowned  king  of  Cypras,aad 
his^brido  queen  of  Enirlaiul  and  Cvprus. 

Soon  after,  the  fair  heiress  of  Cypnis,  daughter  to  the  despot  Isaac 
canie  and  threw  hersrlf  at  the  feet  of  Richart  I^rd  Kiiii:,"  ?!^he  said, 
have  mercy  on  nie  when  the  king  courteously  put  torth  his  iiand  to 
lift  her  from  the  jrroiind,  and  sent  her  to  his  wife  and  his  sister  Joanna. 
As  many  historical  scandals  are  adoHt  resj/ecting  the  Cypriot  princej?s, 
uuplying  that  Richard,  captivated  by  the  distressed  beauty,  (torn  Haai 

*ViniMHll  •May  t2ih,  8iow'§  ChraniAle^  p.  IM. 
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aofsent  forsook  his  qneen^  h  m  well  to  observe  the  words  of  an  eye« 
vitnest^'  who  declares  ^  that  Richard  sent  the  lady  dirt  ctly  to  his  qneen, 
from  whom  she  never  parted  till  after  their  return  to  Europe." 

The  surrender  of  ilic  Cypriot  princess  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  her  father,  whom  the  king  of  England  bound  in  aiiver  chaina,  richly 
jik,  and  presented  to  queen  Bereniinria  as  her  captive.* 

Aftrr  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptials,  and  coronation  of  Berengaria,  her 
rDval  bridt'dfrooni  oncp  more  hoisted  liis  flajy  on  his  good  galley  Trenc- 
th^-:nerp,  and  set  sail,  in  hfan'ifnl  suiiiinnr  wrather,  for  Palestine. 
BerengTiria  and  hi^r  sister-in-lnn  ii:rn\n  sailrr!,  under  the  protertion  of  sir 
Sfpphfn  de  Turuhan) ;  such  being  safer  ilian  ci^nipafiionMliij)  widi  ihe 
i^arl  .lvf^  Richard.'  Their  galley  made  the  port  of  Acre  before  the  Trenc* 

"On  thrir  arrival  at  Acre,  though,''  says  I>ernard  le  Tix'>i»rier,  "  it 
wa«  very  frrirvous  to  tlir  kin?  of  France  to  know  that  Richard  \\  as  mar- 
ried \o  any  othrr  than  his  >i-.kT;  yet  he  received  lU  icn^aria  with  great 
fouT'.e^y,  lakinf^  her  in  his  arms,  and  lifting  her  on  shore  himself,  from 
the  boat  to  the  beach." 

Richard  appeared  before  Acre  on  the  lorii^  bright  day  of  St.  Barnabas, 
»hen  the  whole  allied  arinv,  elated  bv  the  naval  victory  he  had  won  by 
the  way,  marched  to  the  beach,  to  welcome  their  companion.  The 
Cttth  shook  with  footsteps  of  the  Chn^uaiis,  and  the  sound  of  Uieir 

When  Acre  was  taken,  Richard  established  his  qneen  and  sister  safely 
Ibtte.  They  renmtned  at  Acre  with  the  Cypriot  princess,  during  the 
«Me  of  the  Syrian  campaikni,  under  the  care  of  Riehard^a  eaatdlansi 
Bertnod  de  Verdun  and  Stefmen  de  Munchenia. 

To  the  left  of  the  mosque  at  Acre  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  called  to 
tins  day  ^  King  Riebaid'a  Palace  ^'^^  this  was  doubtless  the  abode  of 
BerengBria. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasant  spot  in  history,  than  the  tender  friend* 
Atp  of  Berengaria  and  Joanna,  who  formed  an  attachment,  amidst  the 

~^tie  Prov<r>fic,-il  metrical  lit^^torianf  who  it  ihe  guide  of  I'jors  of  Langtofl. 

Maaac  &iu:rwaritif  euier^ii  among  the  Templares  and  died  lu  their  order. 
Biehud  prcMoted  hi«  island  to  Gtiy  de  LusiKnan,  bis  friend,  as  a  compensation 
fcv  ibe  low  of  Jenasalem.  Tlus  dethronement  of  Isaac,  and  tlie  captivity  of  I  us 
<1augIiTer,  were  Ifae  origin  of  Richard^s  imprisonment  in  Germany,  as  we  shall 
prewmljr  9eo. 

*Thit  king'?*  arri>nl  wnn  delayed  by  a  naval  battle  with  n  rit  b  Sararen  art£t»>ie, 
vkich  Le  captured  wiili  great  plunder.    The  iiiaaa2uvre!>  of  the  Trcnc-ihc-mere 
that  deteribed  bf  the  ProTen^al;  Ukewiae  the  ca«dng  of  the  Greek  fire. 

"The  king  s  own  ^Uef  The  galle/  to  her  drew. 

He  caUed  it  Treao-tbe«iefe;  The  king  MOod  full  stout, 

h  wa«  first  under  wei^jh,  And  many  of  ihem  slew. 

And  cnme  thni        full  neuTi  Though  wild  lire*  thef  cast." 

Who  thrvw  her  bin-kct?  otiX. 

*Dr.  Clarke  s  TnivrU,    The  tra  liuon  i<»  thnt  Rirhare!  built  th*»  i)a!ace:  btit 
li4d  no  time  for  any  suoh  work.    The  architecture  is  6araceuic,  and  it  wa< 
<<wh*toii  a  palaee  of  the  resident  emir  of  Acra. 

•  Greek  fire. 
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perils  and  terrors  of  storm  ami  sie^e,  endins^  only  with  their  livr^.'  TI«>w 
quaintly,  yet  ('\[>rf>ssiv(  ly,  is  their  2"^*nile  and  femtaiue  love  lor  each 
other  marked,  by  liie  aweei  simpUciiy  of  the  woidsy 

^  Tliey  held  each  Other  dear, 
And  lived  aa  clovea  m  cage!** 

noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  harem^like  seelunoa  in  which  the  tora] 
ladies  dwelt^  while  sharing  the  crusade  campaign. 

It  was  from  the  citadel  of  Acre  that  Richard  tore  down  the  banner  of 
Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  who  was  the  uncle  of  the  Cypriot  lady. 
Her  captivity  was  the  real  matter  of  dispute. 

We  have  little  space  to  dwell  on  Richard's  deeds  of  romantie  valoiR 
in  Palestine,  on  the  rapture  of  Ascalon,  or  the  battle  of  Jaf&,  before 
which  city  was  kilted  Richard's  good  steed,  named  Fanuelle«  whost 
feats  in  battle  are  nearly  as  much  celebrated,  by  the  troubadouis,  as 
those  of  his  ma^iter.^ 

After  the  death  of  Fanuelle,  Richard  was  obliged  to  fight  on  foot  Thf 
courteous  Saladin,  who  saw  him  thus  battling,  was  shocked  that  sa 
accomplished  a  cavalier  should  be  dismouritpd,  and  sent  him,  as  a  p?^ 
sent,  a  ma<.niinccnt  Arab  charir^r.  Richard  had  tlic  precaution  to  ordsr 
one  of  his  kniglits  to  mount  ilie  charger  first.  The  headstrong  beast  no 
Fooner  found  a  stranger  on  liis  back,  than  he  took  the  bit  between  hi* 
teeth,  and.  refusing  all  rnntrol,  gallopped  back  to  his  own  quan<»r«,  rir- 
rying  the  Christian  kniglit  into  the  midst  of  Saladin's  ramp.  If  kr^c 
Rirhard  had  ridden  the  wilful  auiinah  lie  would,  in  like  manner,  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  thf^  Sciracen«.  Suhi  !in  was  so  muc)i  a-^hamed  *< 
the  mishp!ifivif>!ir  of  Ins  pirsp!yt.  that  Ir-  could  scu rc«' iy  look  up  \vhi)t»  'le 
apologized  to  ihe  Cliri-iiaii  knight;  lor  h  a]i|M*an(l  as  if  he  h'id  laul  i 
trap  for  the  liberty  of  kinn  Richard.  He  seui  back  ilie  kru-jiii,  mou;::  -'! 
on  a  more  manageable  fitted,  on  wluch  Richard  rode  to  lUe  eml  ot  iM 
fanipaiiTf).* 

King  Kicliard,  durini:  iii-  Syrian  campaign,  was  once  wuUiii  si^h;  f 
Jerusalem,  l>ut  never  l«'ok  il.  \Vhilc  ]\c  was  with  liis  tjueen  Bc'-eiJiTua 
at  Acre,  an  incident  lu'lcl  him,  tif  wiurlt  dp  Joinville,  the  companiou  in 
arms  of  St.  Louis,  has  thus  preserved  tlir-  iiH-iuor\ . 

In  those  times,  whei.  Iluifh,  duke  uf  liiirtrundv,  and  k'luj  I\i-  hartJ 
Enjfland,  were  abiding  a*  Acre,  they  received  iniLlligence  thai  lii*  v  in  j'lJ 
lake  Jerusidtnu  if  thpy  chose,  for  its  garrison  had  ffone  to  the  afsi^aiiw 
of  Damascus,     i  ue  duke  of  Burgundy*  and  king  Richard  accordiQJl'f 

*  «  T  itn  0>ltin,  in  her  celol)rMre<l  but  floriil  mmnT^r  ct  M;t!}i  1  ?e,  ha<  icm* 
f.wr.x  1        iljnt  a  sisi<?r  ol'  liioliarf!  «  «hnr**<!  hi-  i  fu^jule  with  lierensT' i .  ' 
iieiilier  Umt  lady  nor  i?ir  Waller  I^coii  beeui  aware  wtiich  princess  oi  i^ia^^ 
was  tlie  perwn. 

*  By  som«  called  Favelle.  probablf  FlaTel»  meaninfr  y^How-coloDred.  TiMim^ 

daclnre*  ihis  p'*er)«'»«  cIum  -j^'t  was  taken  among  the  spoils  of  Cypru.*.  u  lthaoMH^ 
na>T)'  t  I,\;ir  l.    Tfip  'av  ilifrs  in  an'^t'^nt  timos  na-n-^-l  th -ir  itp/«r!«  from  Tb-t! 
eoiour.      li<ny>ir<f,  ))Hy-<'c>lour ;  Liford,  grcyj  Ftrruunt^  black  as  iroa;  Jt'lanLftr 
low  or  very  li|rlii  >»<)rrc!. 
*Chronicte  of  Bnraard  le  Treiorier. 

*  Phtlip  Aiiffi«'«tii9  nnd  tbe  duke  of  Anttria  daeamped  iVom  th«  onnade  ttC** 
■arei'    H«i^li  oi  fiur^itidy  commanded  tlia  lemnaat  of  iha  Fiaacb  fctsea 
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iitrchcd  towards  the  holy  city.  Richard's  battalions  led  the  way,  while 
Boreundy's  force  brought  up  the  rear.  But  when  king  Richard  drew 
rirar  to  Jerusalem,  intelligencp  was  brought  him  that  the  duke  of  Bur* 
runJy  li.'nl  turned  bark  \viih  liin  division,  out  of  pure  envy,  that  it  might 
not  be  .«ai(l  tfial  the  king  of  Eiii^laml  had  Uikrn  Jrrusalom.  As  these 
tulmgs  were  discinsing,  one  of  the  kiog  of  Euglaod's  kaights  cried 

**'Sire,  sire,  only  romp  hillier,  and  I  will  show  you  Jerusalcyu.' 

^But  the  kin^,  ilirowiiig  down  his  weapons^  said>  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  to  heaven, — 

** '  Ah !  Lord  God,  1  pray  thee  that  I  may  never  see  thy  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  since  ihmgs  thus  happen;  and  since  I  cannot  deliver  it  trurn 
liie  liaiids  of  thine  enemies !'  Richard  couid  do  noUiuig  more  than  re- 
turn to  his  qui  cji  and  sister,  at  Acre. 

**You  iiiii:si  know  that  this  king  Richard  performed  such  deeds  of 
prowefes,  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  Lmd,  thai  ihe  Saracens,  on  seeing 
(beir  horses  friffhlened  at  a  shadow  or  a  bush,  cried  out  to  ihcii},  '  What! 
doit  think  Melech-Ric  is  there  ?'  This  they  were  accustomed  to  say, 
from  the  many  times  he  had  vanquished  them.  In  like  manner,  when 
ibe  ehildren  of  Turks  or  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers  said  to  them, 
^Husbf  bush !  or  I  will  give  7011  to  kmg  Richard;  and  from  the  terror 
of  then  words  the  babes  were  instantly  quiet^" 

The  Proren^al  historian  affirms  that  the  final  trace  between  Bicbanl 
•ad  Stiadin  was  concluded  in  a  fair  flowery  meadow'  near  Mount  Tabor; 
vbeie  Richard  was  so  mnch  chaimed  with  the  gallant  bming  the 
priaee  of  MiseieantS)  as  Sfedadin  is  civilly  termed  in  the  crussding  treaties, 
that  he  deciaied  he  would  rather  be  the  friend  of  that  brave  and  honest 
pifBii,  than  tke  ally  of  the  ciafty  Philip  or  the  brutal  Leopold. 

The  antnmn  of  1 J  02  had  commenced,  when  king  Richard  conclnded 
hit  peace  with  Saladin,  and  prepared  to  return,  covered  with  fruitless 
gbrj,  to  his  native  dominions.  A  mysterious  estrangement  had,  at  this 
tioie,  taken  place  between  him  and  Berengaria;  yet  the  chroniclers  do 
Boc  mention  that  any  rival  had  suppUnted  the  queen,  but  merely  that 
aecidents  of  war  had  divided  htm  from  her  company.  As  for  the  Cy- 
priot  princess,  if  he  were  estranged  from  his  queen,  he  must  likewise 
have  been  sepaialed  from  the  iair  captive,  since  she  always  remained  with 
Berengaria. 

The  Iting  bade  farewell  to  his  queen  and  sister,  and  saw  them  embark, 
thf  very  evening  of  his  own  departure.  The  queens  were  accompanied 
t>y  the  Cypriot  princess,  and  sailed  from  Acre,  under  the  care  of  Stephen 
'-e  Turn  ham,  September  the  2'Jih.  Rirfinrd  meant  to  return  by  a  different 
route  across  Kurope.  He  travelled  in  the  di^^nii^e  of  a  Templar,  and 
emharked  in  asliip  heloniriHL':  to  the  master  of  tlie  Temple.  Tliis  vessel 
Wis  wrecked  off  the  coast  ot  istria,  which  forced  Richard  to  proceed 

'JomvUle*!  worJs  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Drydon: 

"No  more  SchMstinn  s  formWfible  name 
Is  longer  us«d  to  stiU  Uie  crying  babo." 

*Pior*t  Langioft. 
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-  homewards  through  the  doinams  of  his  enemy,  Leopold  of  Austria 
But  to  his  ignorance  of  geography  is  ;turiijuLLd  hid  oCixr  approach  lo 
LeopuUfs  capital.  After  suverai  iidiruw  i-st  aj>et5,  a  page  sent  by  Kiciiard, 
to  purchuiie  provisions  at  a  village  uear  Vienna,  was  recogntseil  by  au 
officer  who  had  made  the  kte  crusade  willi  Leopold.  The  boy  was 
aeiiedi  and,  after  enduring  cruel  tonneats,  he  couifeesed  where  be  had 
Uh  bis  master. 

Wbea  LeojKM  leceived  certain  mtelUgeiiee  wheie  Richard  liAftored» 
the  inn  was  searchedf  but  oot  a  soul  found  there  who  bore  any  tppoar- 
ance  of  a  king.  »  No,'^  said  the  peopUi  ^  there  is  no  one  here,  withoal 
he  be  the  Templar  in  the  kitchen,  now  turning  the  fowLi  which  are 
roasting  for  dinner.  The  officeis  of  Lsopold  took  the  hint,  and  weal 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  in  file^  was  sealed  a  templar,  wy  busy  tuiaing 
the  spit.  The  Austiian  chevalier,  who  iiad  ssrved  in  the  eniaade,  knew 
him,  and  said  quickly,  ^  There  he  is — seize  him 

CcBur  de  lion  started  from  the  spiu,  and  did  battle  for  hie  libeitj  lighl 
Valiantly,  but  was  overborne  by  numbers.' 

The  revengeful  Leopold  immediately  impnsoneil  his  gallant  enemy, 
and  immured  him  so  closely  in  a  St}  rian  castle,  called  Teoebceuse.  tbai 
for  months  no  one  knew  whether  the  lion-hearted  king  was  alive  ct 
dead.  Richard,  whose  heroic  name  was  the  theme  of  admiration  ie 
Europe,  and  the  burden  of  every  song,  seemed  vanished  from  the  6es 
of  the  earth. 

Better  fortune  attended  the  vessel  that  hose  the  fair  freight  <d  the  Ihiea 
*    royal  ladies.   Stephen  de  Tumham's  galley  nrrix  e  I.  without  accidcai, al 
Naples,  where  Berengaria,  Joanna^  and  the  Cypriot  pfineeaa,  laadsd 

safely,  and^  under  the  care  of  Sir  Stephen,  journeyed  to  Rome. 

The  Provenfal  traditions  declare,  that  here  Berengaria  fiiat  took  the 
alarmi  that  some  disaster  had  happened  lo  her  lordf  from  seeing  a  belt 
of  jewels  offered  for  sale,  which  she  knew  had  been  on  his  peiaonwhea 
she  parted  from  him.  At  Home  she  likewise  heard  some  va|rue  rspoiti 
of  his  shipwreck,  and  of  the  enmity  of  the  emperor  Henry  VL* 

Berengaria  was  detained  at  Home,  with  her  royal  com|iQnioiis,  by  her 
fear  of  the  emperor,  for  upwards  of  hnW  a  year.  At  length  the  pope 
moved  by  her  distreg^«  and  earnest  enireaties,  sent  them,  inujer  the  care 
of  Messire  Meliar,  one  of  tlie  ( ardinais,  to  Pisa,  whence  they  proceeded 
to  Genoa,  where  they  took  >lii{)[iinir  to  Marseilles.  At  Marseilles,  Be- 
rengaria was  met  by  her  frieud  aiid  kiii»nian,  the  king  of  Arm-^oti,  who 
showed  the  royal  ladiea  every  mark  of  reverence,  e^tve  theui  8at"e  con- 
duct through  his  Pro^en^al  domains,  and  sent  them  ou,  under  the  escort 
of  the  count  de  Sancto  Egidio. 

This  Egahu  IS  doubtless  the  gallant  Kaymond  count  St.  Giiles,  wh'>, 
travelling  fr  in  Rome  with  a  strong  escort^  offered  his  protpriion  to  the 
dislressed  qutcub,  and  tiiough  his  father,  the  count  of  'i'uuuiuuse,  haii, 
during  Ricljard's  crusade,  invaded  Gnienne,  and  drawn  on  himself  s 
severe  chastisement  from  Berengaria's  faithful  brother,  Saucho  the  6iroiig, 

'Tmnilmted  (kom  Bernatd  le  Tzeieiier.  Gaisot*s  Chraoialeai 
*Hovodeii*s  Cbroniclet. 
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m  (he  ynnns"  roimt  so  well  acquitted  himself  of  hiu  charge,  that  he 
W'Mi  tlie  alIi'<*hon?  of  the  fair  widow.  «|U('<  ii  Jonnna,  on  the  jour?iev.' 
Trie  attarhinont  of  these  lovt  li»  ah  d  the  enmiiy  lliat  had  lonir  jsub- 
^tekil,  between  the  house  of  Aquuame  and  tl»?it  of  the  couats  of  l^hou- 
|nu<ie,  on  acconm  of  the  superior  claims  of  q  if  (  n  Eleanora  on  that  ^reat 
vA.  Wfien  Eieanora  lound  the  love  that  snbsisu  tl  l)clwcen  her  vounifest 
r'iiiil  and  the  heir  of  Thouluuse,  she  con  filiated  his  father,  by  ^iviiitr  up 
iiff  righu  to  her  daughter,  and  Hcren^faria  had  llie  salitifacUua  uf  t>eciug 
her  two  fneiuls  united,  after  she  arrived  at  Poiiou.* 

Now  queen  Bererigaiia  i:^  lelt  safely  iu  her  own  dominions,  it  is  lime 
to  return  to  her  uafurtunale  lord,  who  seems  to  have  been  destined,  by 
liw  malice  of  Leopold,  to  a  life-long  incarceration.  The  royal  prisoner 
iliDott  despaired  of  liberty,  when  he  wrote  that  pathetic  passage  in  hii 
veU-kaoim  Proveii^al  tenton,  saying,  ^  Now  know  I  for  a  certainty 
thai  there  exists  for  me  neither  friend  nor  parent,  or  for  the  lack  of  goU 
aod  tilfer  I  ebould  not  so  long  remain  a  prisoner.'^ 

He  scarcely  did  justice  to  his  aflectionate  mother^  who,  directly  she 
tmad  his  captivity,  never  ceased  exerting  henelf  for  his  release. 

Without  giving  any  credence  to  the  balkd  story  of  king  Richard  and 
lbs  hen's  hearty  which  solely  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  metaphorical 
cpiifaet  of  the  troubadour  Peyrols,*  and  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  the 
Mt  imaginative  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  it  really  appears  that 
Kkhard  was  ill-trealed|  during  his  German  captivity.  Matthew  Paris 
Mates  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  from  whence  no  other  man  ever 
mped  with  life,  and  was  loaded  with  irons ;  yet  his  countenance  was 
M  sersnav  and  his  conversation  pleasant  and  facetious,  with  the  crowds 
of  armed  guards  by  whom  he  was  sunounded  day  and  night. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Richard^s  friends  could  with  any  certainty 
niake  out  his  locality.  lie  was  utterly  lost  for  some  months.  Biundel, 
t  troobadour  knight  and  poet,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  with  him  on 
the  coast  of  istria,and  who  had  sought  him  through  tlie  cities  of  southern 
Oemiajiy,  sang,  beneath  the  tower  Tenebreuse  ii\  winch  he  was  ctMilined, 
a ntv>ii  which  Richard  and  lie  fiad  coinj)osed  loireiber.  Scarcely  had 
he  doishc^  the  tirst  stanza,^  when  Uicbard  replied  wiiii  the  second. 

*^%vt  lioveiien,  Jul.  447. 

Tier*  of  La  agio  A  says  that  king  Richard  betrothed  hU  sister  to  the  gallam 
cnuwler  St  Oillet,  in  Palestine ;  an  assertion  conttadicted  by  the  enmity  tnlh 
*i«'njf  betwern  the  count,  bis  Ihther,  and  himself. 
*  In  tiie  ly»^nTirijl  crn^adc  nrvente  rxmnl  by  iVyrnb.  he  call?  the  kin^  Uofi-hctirtid 
1  rvn  •!«  was  hus  iVIIow-^oliiicr. — (Si.tfm»tt4ii.)    T\n'.  earliest  chronicier 
luetiiiuns  the  iiou  legeiKl  i»  liaatall,  ibo  broUier-in-law  of  bir  TtKHnaa  More, 
had  no  better  means  of  knowing  the  truth  than  we  have.    Here  are  hif 
I'i  tua  tAinngs  on  the  subject,   ^li  is  said  that  a  lyon  was  put  to  king  Richar<t 
•^■^'iK  in  p'"i''on,  to  hare  devoured  him.  an  !  M'lifn  thf*  lynn  wns  pipiiu,  Im  put 
arm  in  hi^  month  am!  putfcff  the  lion  hy  the  heart  $o  hard  iliat  he  ulew  ilm 
h^'^]  »»nd  ihereli»re  is  i  Jilh-  l  Cdur  dr  Lyt»ii;  while  others  say  he  i&  called 
^-^tu  de  Lyon  because  ol'  hi»  boldnes<(H  and  hardy  gtomach." 
*8londel's  tsnson  U  not  preserved,  but  the  poem  Riebard  oompoeed  it  still  in 
htioih^iM  Royale.   Tliere  is  no  just  reason  for  doubting  this  Provencal 
*')KbtM>tt,  of  BionUel's  agency  in  the  disoovery  of  Hicliaxd,   Cretfcomt»ini  and 
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Blondel  directly  went  to  qneen  Eleanora,  tnd  me  hst  tidmp  of  tpt 
ejustenoe  of  her  eon,  and  she  took  measures  for  liis  release.  Her  lettent 
to  the  pope  are  written  with  a  passionate  eloquence,  highly  iUustntiTe 
of  that  tradition  of  the  south  which  names  her  among  the  poets  of  her 
country. 

^  Mother  of  pity,"  she  says,  "  look  upon  a  mother  of  so  many  aMic- 
tions !  or  if  thy  holy  Son,  tlie  foimtain  of  mercy,  alHicts  my  soo  for  mj 
tnuisgression,  oh  let  me,  who  am  the  cause,  endure  alone  the  pnnislh 
ment.  Two  sons  alone  remain  for  my  succour,  who  but  indeed  surriie 
for  my  misery ;  for  king  Richard  exists  in  fetters,  while  prinee  Jobu 
brother  to  the  captive,  depopulates  with  the  sword,  and  wastes  with  fiie. 
The  Lord  ii  against  me,  his  wrath  fights  against  me,  therefore  do  my 
children  figlit  against  each  other  P 

The  queen-mother  here  alludes  to  the  strife  raised  by  prioee  John. 
He  had  obtained  his  brother's  leave  to  abide  in  England,  on  eooditioa 
that  he  submitted  to  the  government  established  there,  i^eeo  Eleaneia 
had  intended  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rouen,  as  a  central  situaiion,  be- 
tween her  own  dominions  and  those  of  king  Richard.  Bui  the  eonfaaed 
State  of  afiiirs  in  England  summoned  her  thither,  February  II,  1191 
Slie  found  John  in  open  rebellion  *,  for,  stimulated  by  messages  iraai 
Philip  Augustus,  offering  him  all  Richard's  continental  provinces,  and 
the  hand  of  Alice,  rejected  by  Richard,  he  aimed  at  nothing  leas  than  the 
English  crown.  The  arrival  of  his  mother  curbed  his  turbulence;  she 
told  hini  to  touch  his  brother's  rights  under  peril  of  her  curse;  sheib^ 
bade  his  disgraceful  intention  of  allying  himself  with  Alice;  aad  to 
render  such  mischievous  project  impossible,  she  left  that  princess  ia 
close  confinement  at  Rouen,  instead  of  di  livering  her  to  Philip  AogustaHi 
as  kin^r  Kicfiard  had  agreed;  so  little  iruili  is  there  in  the  common  asj^er- 
tion,  tliiit  the  worthless  character  of  John  might  be  attributed  lo  the 
encouragement  his  vices  received  from  his  mother;  but  it  was  the  doting 
affection  of  Henry  II.  for  hi?  youngest  son,  that  had  this  eifeci,  as  he 
wa^  the  child  of  his  old  a^e,  and  constantly  near  him,  while  the  queea 
was  kept  in  confinement,  ai  a  dij^tance  from  her  family. 

^Vhen  queen  Eleanora  antl  the  chirf  justiciary  heard  of  the  deienucin 
of  kin;r  Uicliard,  they  sent  two  abbots  to  confer  wiiii  iiira  in  Gerrr.anr. 
Tliey  met  hrin,  with  his  j^uardf?,  on  the  road  to  Worms,  where  a  ilici  of 
the  empire  was  soimi  lo  be  iield,  and  were  received  by  him  with  tos 
usual  spii  iL  iiiiil  aiiiiutiiion.  He  inquirttl  intn  ihe  stale  of  Jus  friends  lus 
subjects,  and  his  donnnions,  and  paniculai  ly  after  the  health  of  the  kin^ 
of  Scuiland,  on  whose  honour,  he  said,  lie  entirely  relied  ;  and  ceiiminly 
he  was  not  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  that  hero,  ihi 
hearing  uf  the  base  conduct  of  his  brother  John,  he  was  shockevl 
looked  grave ;  but  presently  recovering  his  cheerfulness,  he  saul.  wjii; 
a  smlle^  ^My  brother  John  was  never  made  for  con^uenu^  Viug- 
doms  ' 

nw.-t  lorfi'/n  hi^toriiins  ajjlhentl^n^f*  it.    Tlie  P»^nny  CyclDiiaxlia  (not  very  fv 
V'jMfalil*;  lo  ruuiat)''*')  j'lok*  on  u  ha  WQ  do.    in  fact|  ii     iXMosiiteDt  'i!*'. 
mwcmets  and  ctuaioius  ol'  lUe  efa.  *  Hoveoiea. 
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Richard  defended  himself  before  the  diet,  with  eloquence  and  paihof 
I  hat  drew  tears  from  most  of  his  liearers ;  and  the  mediation  of  the 
prmres  of  the  empire  inihiced  the  emperor  U>  accept  M  mnwiiij  oac 
hunilred  i!inn<nnd  marks  of  silver. 

Meantime  tiie  raiisotn  was  collected  in  En^liuid,  Xorniandy,  and  Aqui- 
t&ioe,  to  wiiich  queen  Eleanors  lanjely  contributed.  Wlicii  ihc  Urst 
instalment  wa^  ready,  ihis  aiibciionate  mother  and  the  chief  justiciary 
Sfi  out  for  Germany,  a  little  heforc  Christmas.  Queen  Eleanora  waa 
"jTompaiued  by  her  grand-daui^hler  Eleanora,  surnamed  the  Pearl  of 
bfittany.  This  young  princtss  was  projuised,  by  the  ransom-treaty,  in 
marriaire  to  the  heir  of  Leopold  of  Au.stria.'  The  Cypriot  princess  was 
i:kpwi.-e  taken  from  the  keeping  of  queen  Berengaria,  oo  the  demand  of 
Uui  emperor,  and  surrendered  to  her  German  relatives* 

It  was  owing  to  lite  exertions  of  the  gallani  Guelphic  princes,  his 
Maiions,  that  the  actual  liberation  of  Cccur  de  Lion  was  at  last  effected, 
llfiin*  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,'  and  his  sons,  appeared  before  the  diet, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Lngiib^i  hero  with  the  most  passioj^aie  elo- 
quence; they  pledged  their  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remaiiider  of 
}iis  ransom,  and  acuially  left  William  ul  Winchester,  the  youngest 
liuelphic  prince,  in  jkiwu  wuh  the  emperor,  for  the  rest  of  the  ransom. 

After  nn  absence  of  four  years,  three  iiiunih^,  ajul  nine  days,  king 
RicharJ  laiiuL'd  ai  Sandwicli,  in  April,  the  Sunday  al'iiT  St.  George's  day, 
in  company  with  his  royal  uiuiher,  who  had  the  pleasure  ui  ^surrendering 
to  him  his  dominions,  both  insular  and  contiuenial,  without  diminution. 

Eleanora's  detention  of  the  princess  Alice  in  Normandy,  had  drawn 
on  that  country  a  fierce  inrasion  from  Philip  Augustus,  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  doubtful,  if  the  tears  of  Beirengaria,  then  newly 
nmd  in  Aqiiitaiae,  had  not  pre?ailed  on  her  noble  brother,  Suicho  the 
Siro^f  to  ttmam  Fwdoq  with  two  hundred  choice  knights.  By  the 
viJoiir  of  thai  hero  and  hie  chivalrie  iidnfcHrceiimt|NaiBiandy  was  deli* 
Tocd  fron  the  king  of  FiBaee.'* 

Bemgnrii,  doiiag  flie  io^risoDniieiil  of  her  roval  husband,  lost  her 
6ther,  Saneho  die  Wisoi  king  of  Naiarrei  who  &d  itt  1194/  after  a 
gfamoQa  reign  of  forqNbiir  years. 

After  a  eeeood  corooaUoOt  Richard  went  in  progress  throughoni  Eng* 
had,  with  his  ro^  motber^  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  easteUans  who 
hid  betnyed  their  fortcesses  to  his  brother  John.  At  all  these  councils 
<|ueso  Heanora  aseincd  him,  being  treated  bv  her  son  with  Uie  utmost 
feversDoe,  and  sitting  in  stale  at  his  right  hand. 

The  flHCiianimons  GSosnr  do  Lion  treated  these  rebds  with  gn^t 
Icnigr;  and  when  prince  Johni  on  the  amval  of  the  kii^  at  Ronen,  being 


'The  flMStiage  was  nAer wards  broken. 

**he  tlie  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Austria's  sister;  hence  the  extreme 

^^re-l  borne  hy  Lroj  old  to  Richard  j  he  ennsidered,  aiid  not  imrenwnaMv,  that 
fijchaxd  had  diMuaeiited  liis  niece.    The  emperor  Henry  was  her  tliat  coosm. 

'  Her  inigesty  que«a  Victoiia  is  the  Tepiesentativo  of  this  great  axui  generous 
pom ;  wad  at  the  MDae  time^  thm  hli  wift,  MMilds,  eldeft  daughter  of  Hsnif 
li.  darimBs  a  ssoond  dimi  dMoeat  ftom  tho  htm»  of  Plnntaganet. 

*  lymlL  *  fiiatoiy  of  N»t«na. 
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introduced  by  queen  Eleaaofttf  knelt  at  his  brother's  feet  for  pardon,  he 
mised  him,  with  this  remarkable  expression :  ^  1  foigire  you,  John,  and 
1  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  your  ofience  ai^  ran  will  my  pardon.-' 

King  Richard  finished  his  progress  by  residing  some  months  in  his 
Angevin  territories.  Although  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lormg  and 
faithful  Berpngaria,  he  did  not  return  to  her  sm-i^ty.  The  reason  of  this 
estrangement  was,  that  the  kinn^  liad  renewetl  his  connexion  with  a 
number  of  profliirate  and  worthless  associatr^.  thp  rnnipnnions  of  his 
lon^  bachelorhood  in  liis  f:it!irr\«5  lifetime,  liis  conduct  at  tlii?  time  iiifi- 
nitrlv  scandalized  all  Ins  subject'^.  n«?  hr  nlmndoned  Jiimself  m  r?rinking 
and  gn  :u  mfainy;  for  which  v  in  ous  virtuous  churchmen  reproved  hia 
boldly,  lo  their  credit  he  it  s[)oken. 

"  The  spring  of  1195,  Richard  was  hunting  in  one  of  his  Norman 
forests,*  when  he  was  mot  by  a  hermit,  who  recoimised  him,  and  pr^rhed 
him  a  very  eloquent  sermon  on  his  irregular  life,  finishing  bv  prophesy- 
ing, that  unless  he  repented,  his  cwl  and  punishment  were  close  at  hand. 
The  king  answered  slightingly,  aad  went  his  way;  but  the  Easter  fol- 
lowing- he  was  seized  with  a  most  severe  illness,  which  threatened  to  be 
fuUil,  wlien  he  remnnbered  the  saying  of  the  hermit-prophet,  and) greatly 
alarmed,  he  began  to  repent  of  his  sins." 

Richard  sent  for  all  the  monks  within  ten  miles  round,  and  made  pab- 
lic  confession  of  his  iniquities,  vowing,  withal,  that  if  queen  Berens^ria 
would  forgive  him,  he  would  send  for  her,  and  never  forsake  her  again. 
When  he  recovered,  these  good  resolntions  were  strengthened  by  an 
mteniew  he  had  with  an  Ei^lish  bishop. 

When  Riehafd  first  parted  from  the  queen,  he  qnarrdled  wiA  tfie  Tir* 
taons  St  Hu£h,  bishop  of  Uncoln,  on  the  old  gromid  of  exacting  a 
ftmooiacal  tiunite  cm  the  mslallatioii  of  the  prebte  mto  his  see.  Willpg 
to  evade  the  direet  chaige  of  aelling  the  aee,  kmg  Richaid  hitiiiiaied  that 
a  present  of  a  fiir  mande,  wofth  a  diousand  mms,  micfat  be  the  cook 
positioiL  St  Hugh  said  he  was  no  judge  of  such  gautb,  and  thercfon 
tent  the  king  a  thomand  marks,  declari^^,  if  he  wodd  dcnronr  the  ie?o- 
nue  devoted  to  the  poor,  he  must  have  his  wflftil  way.  Richard  pock* 
eted  the  money,  but  some  time  after  sent  for  the  for  mantle.  St  Hu^jk 
set  ont  for  Normandy,  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  this  double  ex 
tortioD.  His  friends  anticipated  that  he  would  be  killed  j  but  St 
said,  ^  I  lear  him  not,^^  and  boldly  entered  the  chapel  where  Richard  was 
at  mass,  when  the  following  scene  took  place. 

^Give  me  the  embrace  of  peace,  my  son,"  said  St  Hugh. 

*'That  you  have  not  deserved,"  replied  the  king. 
Indeed  1  have,"  said  St  Hugh,  ^for  1  have  made  a  long  journey  o« 
purpose  to  see  my  ton." 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  the  king^«  sleeve,  and  drew  him  on  oua 
side.  Richard  smiled,  and  embraced  tlie  old  man.  They  withdrew  U> 
the  recess  behind  the  altas,  and  sat  down. 

^  In  what  state  is  your  eoosciaaoe  f"  asked  the  bishop. 

'  Tyrrell,  ftom  a  Chronicle  by  Bigerd.  Maitre  fiigerd  was  origiDaUy-  a  mwBeal 
man ;  he  waa  die  contempoimry  of  king  diehard  and  king  John.  jBUa  cSiraaiais 
ill  ws  Uiink,  asBOiig  thota  edited  bj  Outaoi. 
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**Vei7  easy,"  answered  the  king. 

**  How  can  that  be,  my  son,"  said  the  bishop,  ^  when  you  live  apart 
froni  your  TirtiMnui  qoeen,  and  are  fiiithless  to  her — ^when  you  devour 
th?  prcmsion  of  the  poor,  and  load  your  people  with  heavy  ezaetioos? 
Aie  theee  lifrht  tnnsmssions,  my  son 

The  king  owned  hie  ftinlts,  and  prbmiaed  amendment;  and  whm  he 
lelaled  thai  conTereation  to  his  eourtien,  he  added : 

^  Were  all  our  prehrfee  like  Hugh  of  Uneoln,  both  king  and  baraw 
irast  enbmit  to  their  righleona  rebukea 

Whether  the  mtewiew  with  St  Hugh  took  place  before,  or  after,  the 
kinff^  alarming  illness,  we  have  no  diUa  to  dedare ;  but  as  Riehajrd  was 
evidently  in  a  tamer  state,  when  St  Hnph  Tisited  him,  than  when  he 
kwlessly  demanded  the  ihr  mantle,  we  think  the  good  bishop  mast  have 
arrmd  opporttinely,  just  as  Richard  was  beginning  to  forget  his  sicklied 
TOWS,  without  quite  relapsing  into  his  original  recklessness. 

The  final  restoration  of  Berengaria  to  Uie  affections  of  her  royal  hus- 
band, took  place  a  few  months  after,  when  Richard  proceeded  to  Poic- 
tiera,*  where  he  was  reconciled  to  his  queen,  and  kept  Christmas,  and 
the  new  year  of  1196,  in  that  city,  with  prineely  state  and  hospitality 
It  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity  and  ikmine,  and  the  beneficent  queen  eiD- 
erted  her  restored,  infiuenee  o?er  the  heart  of  the  king,  by  persuading 
him  to  give  all  his  superfluous  money  in  bountiful  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
through  her  goodness  many  were  kept  from  perishing.  From  that  time 
queen  Berengaria  and  king  Richard  were  never  parted.  She  found  it 
best  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  we  find  her  with  him 
at  the  honr  of  his  death. 

Hiirdf  II,  in  the  Polyrhronichon,  gives  this  testimony  to  the  lovo  tl.nt 
Berengaria  bore  to  l^n  lmrd  :  **Thc  kinn-  took  home  to  him  his  qiirrn 
B^pff^ngaria,  wht^e  society  lu  hitd  for  a  long  time  neglected,  though  she 
were  a  royal,  eloquent,  and  beauteous  lady,  and  for  his  love  had  ventured 
with  him  ihrougli  the  world." 

The  !«ame  year  ihp  kinu,  dp^pairini:  of  heirs  by  his  consort,  sent  for 
young  Arthur,  duke  ul  liretagne,  tiiat  the  boy  might  be  educated  at  his 
court,  as  future  king  of  Kntrland,  His  mother  Constance,  out  of  enmity 
to  queen  Eleanora,  unwisuly  refused  this  request,  and  she  finished  her 
foliy  by  declaring  for  the  king  of  France,  then  waging  a  fierce  war 
agTim«t  Pvtrliard.  This  step  cost  her  hapless  child  his  inheritance,  and 
finally  his  life.  From  this  time  Richard  acknowledged  his  brother  John 
as  Ins  heir. 

The  remaining  three  years  of  Richard's  life  were  spent  in  petty  pro- 
vincial wars  w  iili  the  king  of  France.  In  one  of  his  treaties,  llic  prin- 
cess Alice  ^va.s  at  last  surrendered  to  her  brother,  who  gave  her,  with  a 
tarnished  reputation,  and  the  dowry  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  in  mar^ 
riage  to  thfi  count  of  Aumerle,  when  she  had  arrived  at  her  thirty-fifth 
year. 

Afler  the  reconciliation  between  Richard  and  Berengaria,  the  roral 
revenues  artsiug  firom  die  tin-mines  in  Cornwall*  and  Devon,  valoed  at 

*  IWtiiBgloii.  *  Rifoid,  Fitnoh  Chnm.  *  BTmet's  Fodera. 
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t^o  thousand  maiks  per  annuniy  wm  eoofiimed  to  the  queen,  for  her 
dower.  Her  continental  dower  im  the  dly  of  fiigone  in  A^^uitaiDe^ 

and  the  whole  county  of  Mans. 

It  was  the  lirely  imagination  of  Richard,  heated  by  the  splendid  ac- 
tions of  Arabian  romance,  that  hurrird  him  to  his  end.  A  report  was 
brought  to  him,  that  a  pea.«aat,  ploughing  in  the  fiplds  of  Vidomar,  h>nl 
o!  Chaluz  in  Aquitaine,  had  struck  upon  a  iri})-door  which  concealed  au 
euclianted  treasure,'  and  going  down  into  a  cavu,  discovtTL'd  several 
?ol(Jcn  statues,  with  vases  full  of  dianiojids^,  nil  ut  which  had  been 
secured  in  the  castle  ol  Chaiiiz,  lor  tlie  })iivaie  use  oi  the  sieur  de  Vido- 
niar.  Hichard,  when  he  heard  ihis  tine  tale,  sent  to  \  idomari  demand- 
ing, as  sovereien  of  the  countr\  ,  liis  share  of  the  iroldcn  statues.  The 
poor  castf  Hail  d(  clared  that  no  such  treasure  had  been  i'ouiKl ;  nothmg 
but  a  put  ol  ivomaa  coins  had  been  discover^di  a^d  \kQ»&  ha  was  wel- 
come to  have. 

As  Richard  iiad  set  his  nuud  on  g-olden  statues  and  %'ase8  of  diamonds, 
and  had  thriven  so  well  when  he  demanded  the  golden  furniture  from 
king  Tancred,  il  \vai>  not  probable  he  could  lower  his  idtus  lo  the  reality 
stated  by  the  unfortunate  lord  of  Vidomar.  Accordingly,  he  marched  to 
besiege  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  sending  word  to  Vidomar,  either  to  deliTer 
the  fltaSoes,  or  abide  the  storming  of  the  castle.  To  this  siege  qneen 
Barengaria  acaompaiitad  the  king.  Here  Richard  met  hia  death,  being 
pierced  from  the  walla,  by  an  ainiw  from  an  aibalisla)  or  croM-bow, 
aioMd  by  the  band  of  Betnand  de  Gordon.'  It  waathe  nnakiilirtnftt  of 
the  aniigaoii,  who  mangled  the  lung's  ahoalder  in  cattiqg  out  the  amw, 
joined  to  RIchard'a  own  wiUnlneaa  in  neglectuig  the  rwunca  of  hia  phy- 
Miana,  thai  cavaed  the  morliflcaliMi  of  a  trifliac  woind»  and  ooeaaioiied 
the  deadi  of  a  hero  who,  to  many  fiuilt%  joined  a  redeeming  generoatt)^ 
that  ahoved  ilaalf  In  hia  hat  momenta.  After  enduring  great  agony  from 
his  woQodi  aa  hf  drew  nenr  to  deaths  the  caatle  of  GwlnB  vie  take^ 
He  catised  Bertrand  de  Gordon  to  be  broufffat  befora  himy  and  teUti^  Idm 
he  was  dying,  asked  him  whether  he  iiad  &efaaifed  the  filial  anew  with 
the  intantion  of  abying  him. 

Yes,  tyrant,''  replied  Gordon  ;  "  for  lo  yon  I  owe  the  deatha  of  mj 
fiither  and  my  brother,  and  my  first  wish  was  to  be  revenged  on  yon.** 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  this  avowal^  the  dying  king  com- 
manded Gordoa  to  be  aet  at  liberty,  and  it  was  not  hia  £ult  that  bii 
detestable  meroenaiy  fNMcali  the  Flcmiofi  Maicade,  eaoaed  him  lo  be 
put  to  a  cruel  death. 

Hichard^s  death  took  place  April  6th,  1199.  His  qneen  imquealion- 
ably  was  with  him  when  he  died.^   She  corroborated  the  testimony  thai 

he  ielt  his  dominiona,  and  two^thirda  of  hia  treaanreai  tahia  bcochar 

John. 

Richard  appears  to  have  borne  some  personal  resemblance  to  hts 
great  uncle,  VViUiam  Rufus.    Like  him,  bis  hair  and  complexion  were 

^BrapnptOQ.    Newbury.    Hemmiugford  and  Wikes. 

*  We  flnd  tfaff  name  of  •Qotdoa  amoiic  the  infianunasoKy  airfwites  of  Botnmi 
deBom.  *8oe  HflnuniBgM. 
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warm  in  colour,  and  his  eyes  Mitp.  and  fiercely  sparkling.  Like  Rufbs, 
his  slreijgrth  was  prodigious,  Ijiu  \\p  li:id  ihe  advantage  of  a  tall  majestic 
^^TTirp.'  Th^re  are  ponic  points  of  rcscniblanco  in  chnnicter,  between 
Kicliard  ami  his  rollateral  arirostor,  though  Kichard  nuist  be  considered 
imore  learned  and  eleg-ant  prince,  and  susceptible,  withal,  of  more  fre- 
quent impulses  of  generosity  and  jx  inionce.  They  botii  seem  io  have 
ocelled  in  the  same  species  of  wit  and  lively  repartee. 

Ai  the  iiaie  of  king  Richard's  death,  Mattliew  Paris  declares  queeo 
Eleanora,  his  mother,  was  governing  Kiiirland,  where,"  adds  iliat  his- 
loriao,  **she  was  exceedingly  respected  and  beloved.** 

Before  the  body  of  Cceur  de  Lion  was  comrnitied  to  the  grave,  an 
•dditional  load  of  anguish  assailed  the  heart  of  his  royal  widow,  through 
the  calamities  that  befel  Joanna,  her  friend,  and  Richard's  favourite  sis- 
lar.  The  persecittkMi  oft  account  of  religion,  thai  aftarwards  visited 
Joana^s  gaUam  aoo^  in  tho  weU-knowB  wta  agaiml  tho  AUnganiea,  had 
ilNBdf  mmickei  Ida  Mier  jBcipieiilly.  Owing  to  tlw  aaem  agilMioM 
«f  Iba  caiholie  olei|y,  the  baiona  of  Tbonlooae  ima  in  mm  a^ainat 
ihegaUaftt  RqrDMmd  QpMaa  Joaanay  ikoiitb  m  a  ttete  link  eoiiautam 
vkli  aaeb  azeriioiia,  fl«ir  to  arma  for  the  mfief  of  her  adorad  loid  We 
taikta  tfia  foDowtof  aMMumfiil  passage  fron  Girittawe  4e  Piiy-Lai»> 
nas^— ^^Qpean  Joauia  ma  a  woman  of  great  eoorage,  and  waa  ingUj 
seniilive  la  tlie  b^nrim  of  hor  huabaiid*  Sh6  laid  aiega  lo  tlia  caalla  of 
Casser,  bat,  owing  to  the  trwhery  of  bar  attattdantay  bar  tmiip  waa 
fired.  She  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  bunting  tanta,  maeh  aeofebed 
iod  hurt  Unsubdued  by  this  accident,  she  hastened  to  lay  bar  Wfooga 
bilorB  her  beloved  I  rodiar  kiBgBiabanL  She  found  htbad  jialaKpifad 
u  she  arrived.  The  paina  of  premature  child-birth  seized  her  aa  site 
hmtd  the  dira  inteUigaiMe)  and  she  sank  under  the  double  affliction  of 
menial  and  corporeal  agony.  With  her  last  brealli  aba  baggtBd  to  be 
laid  near  her  bnHher  RicbanL"  To  Bemgaria  the  request  was  roada, 
and  the  eold  remains  of  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  the  deaiaat  objectt 
of  the  sorrowing  queen's  aflections,  were  laid,  by  her  pious  care,  side  by 
»i(le,  in  the  stately  abbey  of  Fontevnitid.*  The  heart  of  Richard  was 
b«]ueaihcd  bv  him,  to  he  buried  in  the  c:\ihodml  of  Rouen,  where  it  has 
laleiv  he  on  rxhtimrd,  in  1842.  When  the  case  was  unclosed,  the  lion- 
heart  was  found  eniirr.  hnt  w  ithered  to  tiie  consistency  of  a  faded  leaf.* 

The  deaths  of  Richard  and  Joanna  were  imincdintrlr  succeeded  bv 
thai  of  Berengaria's  only  sister,  blanche.  Tlii^;  princess  hiu]  lieen  i^iven 
ia  marhage,  by  Ckaur  de  Liony  to  his  nephew  and  friend)  the  troubadour* 

'  ^  if>!s«uf.  ^GniT'ot's  Chroni'^lo-*,  vol.  xv,  p.  4!  1 

'The  description  of  Rickard'^  statue  has  been  givon  by  Miss  L.  S.  Costeilo  yxi 
IN»  notm  charming  work,  entiUedt  ^  The  Boccages  and  the  Vium."  It  coiooides 
veil  widi      tiMeriptioas  wa  hav*  ^ymn  of  his  p«tsoii,  Aom  his  «ooieaipotmr/ 

MhiH  i-  from  a  rt^^^^t  5n»r>re'^tinf;  description  of  the  exhuniat'r>n  nf  RicharJ*8 
bean,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  vol.  xxix.  Archirlonjia,  p.  210;  where  may  be  fouoa 
t  eopy  of  thn  intonation  idontifytng  it  the  heart  of  Kichard,  and  likewise  aa 
asBPBBt  of  ibe  dismarj  of  a  floe  portmit  ttatoe,  ndaed  by  the  men  of  Booenio 
Its  Miiovjr  of  ilMir  betof«d  haia 
TOl..  II. — S 
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prince,  Thibaut  of  Champagne.  The  princess  Blanc  In?  dii  d  the  day 
alter  the  birth  ol  a  son,  who  aftprwards  wa:?  ilie  heir  lK>th  of  Sanciio 
anfl  Beren^raria,  a?id  finally  king  ui  iN"av:iiie.  Thus,  in  the  couia-e  of  a 
fi  \i  short  vveeke,  was  ilie  ijueen  of  Engiand  bereft  of  all  that  were  near 
liiid  dear  to  her.  The  world  iiad  become  a  desert  to  Bereuguna  bciore 
she  left  it  for  a  life  of  conventual  seclusion. 

Queen  Berengari.t  iIxkI  her  residence  atlMans  in  ilie  Orleannois,  where 
she  held  a  great  ^  i  ui  her  foreign  dower.  Here  siie  luuiided  the  aohle 
abbey  of  L'Espan. 

Once  queen  Berengaria  left  her  wklowed  letiMmentf  when  she  met 
her  brotber-m-4aw,  king  John,  and  bis  fidr  young  biide,  at  Chinon,  her 
husbaDd's  tmnne  dty*  Hm  she  eompomided  wilh  the  EngU^ih  moa- 
•reh)  Ibr  the  domr  the  held  ia  Enol&nd,  for  two  thoomid  mukm  pa 
aiuHiB,  10  be  paid  half-yearly.  After  oeing  eatertaioed  with  roy^ 
nifioencei  end  reedving  every  mark  of  reapeet  front  the  Engikh  eoert| 
the  royal  widow  bade  towdl  to  public  epleadoor,  end  retired  to  eon- 
Tentod  eeeloaioiiy  and  the  practice  of  cooetant  charity.  But  no  aooncr 
waa  John  fixed  finDlT  on  the  Englidi  thronei  than  he  began  to  ncirieet 
the  payment  of  the  dower  for  which  his  si8ter«i-law  had  compooiided; 
and)  in  1209)  there  appeara  in  the  Fcedeca  a  paasport  for  the  queen* 
dowager  to  come  to  Engknd)  for  the  porpoee  of  confening  with 
John ;  but  there  ezista  no  authority  whereby  we  can  prove  that  aha 
arriN  ed  in  this  countr}^ 

The  records  of  1209  preaent  a  moat  elabomte  epistle  from  pope  Inno- 
cent) aetting  forth  the  wrongs  and  wants  of  his  dear  daughter  in  ChiMt^ 
BmofpAf  whO)  he  says,  had  appealed  to  him  ^  with  floods  of  teen 
etreaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  with  audible  cri^'^ — which  we  trail 
were  fiowers  of  rhetoric  of  the  pope's  secretary.'  As  pope  InnnncaU 
threatens  John  with  an  interdict,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  wrongs  of 
Berengaria  formed  a  clause  ia  ibe  subsequent  excommunicatioa  ^  the 
felon  king. 

In  1214,  when  the  excommunication  was  taken  off,  there  exists  a  let- 
ter from  John  to  Ids  dear  fii^ter,  the  illustrious  Rpren^aria,  pra^-in!:» 
that  the  pope's  miiu  u)  luiglit  arbitrate  what  was  due  to  her."  The  nex* 
year  brinies  a  piin>us  letter  from  John,  praying  that  his  dearlv  beloved 
sister  will  excuse  Uis  delav  of  payment,  seeing  the  **  greatness  of  his 
adversity  by  reas^on  of  the  wickedness  of  id.-*  ntagnales  and  barons/'*  w  ho 
had  invited  prmce  Louis  of  France  to  spod  her  estates;  but  when,** 
savs  king  John,  "  these  clouds  that  have  overcast  our  serenity  shall  dis- 
perse, and  our  kinjrdom  be  full  of  joyful  traiiquiiliiy,  then  the  pecumajty 
debt  owed  to  our  dear  sister  shall  be  paid  joyfully  and  tfiankfuliy," 

This  precious  epistle  was  penned  July  8ih,  1216,  by  John,  but  he 
died  the  succeeding  October,  and  Berengana's  debt  was  added  to  the  vast 
sum  of  his  other  trespasses;  for  '•^joyful  traucjuillity"  never  came  for 
him,  nor  of  course  her  tune  of  payment. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Berengaria  had  again  to  require  the  popeV 
aasislance,  for  the  payment  of  her  amtni^.  Her  arrears  at  that  ume 

*  Rymar,  FoMlafa,  vol.  1  p.  lAL 
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amounted  in  4040Z.  sifrlini: ;  ^"t  the  Templars  became  [^utirantcps  and 
agents  for  iier  payments;  ami  from  that  time  the  ])ecmiiary  troubles  of 
Bcreniraria  ceai;e  to  form  a  feature  in  our  national  records. 

The  date  of  Berenguria^s  death  has  g(  lu  mlly  been  fixed  about  the 
year  1230;  but  that  was  only  the  year  of  tlie  completion  of  her  abbey 
of  Espaii,  and  of  her  linal  reiiremeni  from  the  world ;  as  from  tliat  time 
she  took  up  her  abode  within  its  walls,  and  hnished  there  her  blaioeleis 
iile,  at  an  adranced  age,  some  years  afterwards. 

Berengana  was  interred  in  her  own  stately  abbey.  The  following 
most  intere:jting  particulars  of  her  muniiiiK  iit,  we  transcribe  from  the 
noble  work  of  ihe  iaie  ^Mr.  Siuthard,  edited  by  his  accomplished  widow^ 
Mn,  Bray. 

"When  Mr.  Stothard  visited  the  abbey  of  L'Espan,  near  Mans,  in 
Wtfch  of  the  effigy  of  Berengaria)  he  found  the  church  converted  into  a 
bam,  and  the  object  of  his  inqnvy  in  ft  mutilated  •tate^  oonoealed  ancler 
i^oiBti^ofwlMftL  ItwaflinflmnellC|lra•emt^ol^WIdlth6exeeIl^ 
of  ibe  m  arau  By  the  effigy  were  lying  the  hooes  of  the  queeD,  the 
dent  wimessee  of  ttie  flnerflegioiu  demolition  of  the  tomb.  Aifier  some 
weh,  a  portioa  of  the  arm  belonging  to  the  statue  was  recoTered.'' 
Thiee  men  who  had  assisted  in  the  work  of  destmetioQ  stated  ^  that 
thesmnment  with  the  figure  upon  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  aisloyat 
(he  mst  end  of  the  ehnich;  that  there  was  no  coffin  within  it,  but  a 
Muill  sqcare  box,  containing  bones,  pieces  of  lineni  some  stuff  embroi- 
itnd  with  gold,  and  a  slate,  on  which  was  found  an  iDscription.''  The 
iiiie  was  found  in  possession  of  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Julien,  at 
Mans :  upon  it  was  engmTcn  an  inscnptio%  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tnnslation 

^The.  tomb  of  the  most  serene  Bmngaria,  queen  of  England,  the 
noUe  founder  of  this  monastery,  was  restored  and  removed  to  this  more 
acred  place.  In  it  were  deposited  the  bones  which  were  found  in  the 
taeient  sepulchre,  on  the  27th  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1672.^' 

The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  ornamented  with  deep  quatrefoik.  The 
eflTi?)'  which  was  upon  it  is  in  high  relief.  It  represents  the  queen  with 
her  hair  unconfincd,  but  partly  conrralrd  by  the  coverchief,  over  which 
is  placed  an  rlf  frant  crown.  Tier  niniiile  is  fastened  by  a  narrow  band 
ero^j^intj  her  hieast;  a  large  fcrmail,  or  broarh,  richly  set  with  stones, 
ronfifu  s  her  tunic  at  the  neck.  To  an  ornaincntal  girdle,  which  encir- 
cits  l)«»r  waist,  is  att<ic!ied  a  small  auiiioiucrt'  or  piir?e.  This  greatly 
re*emh!cs  a  modern  retinile,  with  a  chum  and  clasped  top.  The  queen 
bolds  in  her  hand  a  box,  singtilar  from  tlie  circumstance  of  its  having 
embo^jsed  on  the  cover  a  second  represenLaiion  of  herself,  as  lying  on  ^ 
bier,  with  waxen  tort  hes  burnnig  in  candlesticks  on  either  pidi;  of  her.'' 

From  early  youth  to  her  grave,  Berengana  manifested  devoted  love 
for  Richard  J  nncomplaining  when  deserted  by  hnn,  forgiving  when  he 
returned,  and  fauhlul  to  his  memory  unto  death,  the  royal  Berengana^ 
^aeen  of  England,  though  never  in  England,  little  deserves  to  be  forgot* 
tm,  by  any  admirer  of  ieminiue  and  conjugal  virtue. 
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iMtbella  ih»  betrodied  of  Hai^  de  LnsigiiBii — Farenli—Inberituioe— laiMb 

abducted  hy  king  John — Marriage  to  king  John — Challenge  of  coont  Hi^i^ 
Queen's  nrrivfil  in  Kr^elnni! — Recognition — Coronation — Arrival  at  Rouen — 
Luxury — Conclusion  oi  Eleanora  of  A]mMinc"s  biography  —  Bt^ie^rfd  —  Re- 
lieved by  king  John — H©  captures  count  Hugh — Death  of  El  pariora~~i«fl5gT— — 
Chmei0i^— Qaeen  JmbtXIaCt  dowels— Hermntn lo £aglaod — Her  loYec^couu: 
Hugh,  Ubetaied — Isabella'^  aon  bonH>^er  ytfw  Uaid  of  whif  oow«---kiflf 
John  s  cruelty — His  jealousy^Her  childreil«->Inheritance — Marriage  of  count 
Hugh  to  Isabella's  littlo  dauf^htf^r — ^RovtiI  dress — Murder  of  Matilda  the  Fair 
— John*8  atrocities — -Mecta  tlip  qii^  rti  nt  Marlb^jrough — She  retires  to  Giou* 
cester  with  her  children— John  s  deutli — Queen's  proceedings — Coronation  of 
liar  ton— She  leava9Eiiglaiid--lfsrfte»«Q«ittHu|^---DepnTed  of  her  jointure 
— DeauiM  the  princess  Jwinaa  Qn«>n*i  dower  DMtorad^Her  prida-^Bn* 
broils  her  husband  in  war — Attampt?  the  life  of  St.  Louis— HoottlMtiflB  «C 
Isnb'^IIri — ^Hnted  by  the  Poictovins — Called  Jf-^ebel- — -Retires  to  FnntavtMld* 
Takes  the  veil — Dies — Tomb— £ffigy— Chiidien  of  second  mairia^o. 

No  one  would  have  imagined  that  Isabplk  Angoulcmc  was  dr-tinej 
to  become  the  future  queen  of  England,  whuu  king  John  asccmlLti  ihe 
throne;  for  she  was  then  not  only  the  engaged  wife  of  anoilu  r.  hut, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been  actually  cousigueU  to 
her  betrothed,  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

Hugh  de  Lusignan,  sumanicd  Le  Brun,'  was  the  affianced  lord  of 
bella.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Hugh  IX.,  the  reigning  count  de  la  Marche, 
whogotemed  the  proTinces  which  formed  the  northern  l>uuiiJary  of  the 
AqQitinkn  dominions,  catted  in  that  age  French  Poitou.  He  was  a 
Tassal  prince  of  the  French  crown,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  -di 
maTcher  or  jg;nafdlan  of  the  horder,  was  a  most  formidable  neiglibour  to 
the  Aquitanian  territories;  for,  if  oflended,  he  could  at  pleasure  raise  tiie 
ban  and  arriht  han^  and  pour  on  them  the  whole  feudal  militia  m  a 
large  portion  of  France. 

The  mother  of  king  John  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  neecsaity  of 
eonciliatuiff  this  powerful  neighbour.  She  had  been  forced,  «t  the  death 
of  Richard,  to  do  homage  et  Tours,'  in  person,  to  Philip  Aogustm,  fm 
Poiton,  1109;  and  by  her  wise  mediation  she  reconciled  John 
Philip,  negotiating  an  alltanee  between  prince  Louis  and  her  gimnd- 

•"  Hugh,"  saya^G.  de  Kangis,  «  whom  the  people  of  the  Hule  town  of  Llmwf 
call  the  Brown,  waa  a  noUe  personage,  brave,  powerful,  and  pos^e  j  ru 

ma  itt  his  chanen.  'OniUaniiie  da  JXmn^iiL 
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iliighteii  BIsQche  of  Castille.  She  evm  timned  to  Spma^  and  was 
fiesenl  at  tfie  splendid  marriage  of  her  gnnddftughter,  who  was  wedded 
at  Bmgos  to  prioee  Louis  hy  procnmtion.  Aftarwarda  her  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Spm^  aeeom^ied  her  acroea  the  Pyreneea,  wHh  the  young 
bride,  to  her  native  temtoriea  of  Guienne.  Queen  Eleanora  intended  to 
eieort  Bhinche  to  Nomandy,  where  prince  Louis  waited  for  them,'  but 
fhe  fell  sick  with  fhti^e,and  retreated  to  Fontemud,  towards  the  eloaa 
of  the  year  1 199.  In  a  letter  written  by  heron  her  recovery,  she  informs 
king  John  ^  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  but  that  she  had  sent  for  her 
fevnnnte  cousin,  Amcrirns  dc  Thnimrs,  from  Poitou ;  that  she  was  much 
conitorlrr!  by  hi^  presencp,  and  through  God'«  j^race  she  was  ronvales* 
rent.-'  Quern  Klraiiora  ihen  proceed?^  to  iiri;;e  her  Fori  to  \i>it  intinp- 
dialcly  his  Ft^irtcvin  pruvitire?^,  and,  for  the  sake  of  ihvw  peace  and 
preservation,  she  desires  him  to  form  an  amieabie  league  with  the  couat 
de  la  Marche  • 

This  epistle  is  dated  Fontevraud,  1200,  and  wa.s  llie  occasion  of  king 
John's  progress  to  Aquiiaine,  in  the  summer ;  hut  little  did  the  writer 
&upp<>.«e  that,  before  the  year  M  as  expired,  the  whole  jmwerfiil  family  of 
Lusignan  would  be  cxasj)erated,  by  king  John's  lawless  appropnauoil 
of  the  bride  wedded  to  the  heir  of  their  house* 

Isabella  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Aymer  or  Americus,  count 
of  Ani^ul^me,  snrnamed  Taiilefer.  By  aiatcrnal  descent  she  shared  the 
blood  of  the  Capetian  sovereigns,  her  mother,  Alice  de  Courtenay,  being 
the  daughter  of  Peter  de  Courtenay,  fifth  son  of  Louis  VI.  kin^  of 
France.  The  inheritance  of  Isabella  was  a  beautiful  province,  called  the 
Aqgomnois,  situated  in  the  ?ery  heart  of  the  Aquitanian  domains ;  with 
PcrifOtd  on  the  aonth,  Poitou  on  the  nortbi  Saintonge  on  the  west,  and 
Jm  Umooam  on  the  eaat  The  Angonmc^  watered  hy  the  clear  and 
^NaUing  CSwrentai  abomided  in  all  the  ridieat  aliments  of  lile;  alto- 
gelfaer  it  was  6ir  and  dealiabla  as  its  heireai.  The  Proven^l  language 
was  at  that  em  apoken  throuffhoot  the  district;  IsabelUi  of  Angonilme 
fltty  thbelbie  be  lackoned  uie  third  of  onr  Ph>Ten9al  queens.  The 
provinee  to  whieh  she  was  heiress,  had  been  govemed  by  her  aneestorsi 
«var  rinee  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Bald. 

Isabella  was  actually  abiding  at  one  of  ihe  eastles  of  her  betrothed,^ 
when  her  parents  sent  for  her,  to  be  present  at  a  day  of  high  ceremo* 
nial)  on  witich  they  paid  their  homage  to  king  John  for  the  proTince  of 
Angoumoki   Indeed,  it  nay  be  considered  certain  that  the  young  kdy 

'Mezerai,  vol.  ii,  216,  210. 

*FcHlemr  vol.  i  The  Lada  letter  of  the  aged  qaeen  U  preeeded  bj  another 
flmn  Ameriraat  uisiqk  the  same  advice,  and  giving  an  accoont  of  the  lioatth  of 
Inf  rojal  kinswoman.    The  oonelnfioik  of  the  life  of  Elemota  of  Aquitaine  is 

•Hugh  iX..  aroofdiiig  u>  all  genenlopiop,  wns  nlive  long  aAer  liis  eon's  beiroth- 
BMnt  to  Ifabella.  The  bereft  lover  of  lobelia  succeeded  hU  father,  by  the  title 
ef  Hofch  X.  There  were  diirteen  oonntt  of  tfait  bouse,  suoeeMiveljr,  of  tbo 
MDDe  or  Koith;  a  hti  wbfah  nrakea  their  Sdantitf  diflciiit  wiihoat  oloia  invet* 
tiifRtton. 

*  Willinrn  Ir  Bre'on.  Dr.  Heaiy  aieertt  the  Mone,  and  givet  iioveden  and  M 
Bmn»  ai  antboritie*. 
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heiseir,  as  their  *'ole  lieir,  was  requirpfl  to  j^y  her  prrsonal  hoiud^e  m 
her  lord  pamin<niot,  as  duke  of  Aquitaiue.  Jler  beLroUieil  wa:»  abseni, 
but  the  couiu  of  Eu,  his  brother,  surrendered  the  fair  iieiress,  at  liie 
request  of  her  parent^!.  He  deceived  '  by  ihe  iiiessage  of  the  couiU 
of  Aiigouleiue,  and  incurred  great  blame,  as  if  he  had  treacherously  sur- 
rendered the  yuuiig  hride  of  his  brother;  but.  who  could  ueiiy  the 
parents  the  pleasure  of  ^iijoymg  the  society  ui  ilitir  child? 

It  was  at  the  high  festival  of  king  Jolnrs  recognition  in  Angoulemv, 
as  sovereigii  ol  Aquitaiue,  that  the  English  king  Uvhi  saw  the  heituiuul 
fiancee  of  Lusignan.  He  was  thirty-two-  she  had  just  eiuertd  her 
fifteenth  year ;  notwithstanding  which  disparity,  he  became  madly  ena- 
moured of  her.  The  parents  of  Isabella,  when  they  perceived  their 
sovereign  thiia  captivated  with  her  budding  charms,  dtshoaofuablj 
encouraged  his  passioii,  and  hy  deceitful  eseoses  to  the  count  of  En. 
prevent^  the  return  of  Isabella  to  the  castle  of  Valence ;  a  proceedisg 
the  more  infiunouS)  since  subsequent  events  plainly  showed  that  the 
heart  of  the  maiden  secretly  preferred  her  betrothed. 

Had  John  Pbmtaflenet  remained  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  is  when 
his  fiitber  sumamed  htm  LackLmd,  the  fierce  Hugh  de  Lusignan  might 
have  retained  his  beautiful  bride ;  but  at  the  time  his  lancy  was  caplt- 
valed  by  Isabella^  her  parents  saw  him  nnivenally  reoocntsed  as  the 
possessor  of  the  first  empire  in  Europe.  They  had  just  done  hoottge 
to  him  as  the  monarch  of  the  south  of  France,  and  they  knew  he  nd 
received  the  elective  suffiages  of  the  English  people,  in  preference  to 
the  hereditary  right  of  his  nephew  Arthur;  that  he  had  been  actuaDy 
crowned  king  of  England,  and  that  his  brow  had  been  circloil  with  tlw 
chaplet  of  golden  roses  which  formed  the  ducal  coronet  of  Noimanfy. 

John  was  already  married  to  a  lady  who  had  neither  been  crowasl 
with  him,  nor  acknowledged  queen  of  England;  yet  she  appears  IP 
have  been  the  bride  of  his  fickle  choice.  The  son  of  hia  great  unde, 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,'  had  left  three  daughters,  co-heireaaes  of  his 
vast  possessions.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  Avisa,  the  youngest  of  the 
sisters,  induced  prince  John  tn  woo  her  as  his  wife.  The  weilding  took 
place  at  Richard's  coronation,  but  the  church  forbade  the  pair  to  live 
together.^ 

The  |)npo,  who  had  previously  comniaiuied  the  divorce  of  Arisa  from 
John,  because  tlie  empress  Matilda  and  Robert  earl  of  Gioucesier  had 
been  half  brotiier  and  sister,  noxv  murmured  at  the  broken  contract  be- 
tween Isabella  and  the  heir  of  Lusignan ;  but  as  this  betrolhment  does 
nut  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  vow  or  promise  ou  thejait 
of  the  bride,  his  opposition  \va.s  vain. 

The  lady  Isabella,  tis  much  dazzled  as  her  parents  by  the  s])len<!oiir 
of  the  triple  crowns  of  England,  IS'ornmndy,  and  Aquiiauie,  would  not 
acknowledge  ihai  she  had  consented  to  any  marriage  contract  wnh 
count  Hugli.    As  Isabella  preferred  being  a  queen  to  giving  her  hand  to 

'See  th«€»iniiiioj0  of  William  i#Biotoii«   Guiaot t  Ffcneh  ColkoiaQn. 

■Tyrrell. 

•Ii  must  be  noticed  that  the  church  forbade  the  woUlock  of  cousins  o(  likfiai* 
toMb  datooB^  at  ■trictly  as  those  by  marriafo. 
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the  man  she  really  loved,  no  one  could  riir^it  the  wrongs  of  the  ill- 
Ireaiet]  Lusi^nan.  Moreover,  the  mysterious  chain  of  feiidalii\  inter- 
W'jve  lis  inextri(  aMe  links  and  me;?he8  even  round  the  sacrament  of 
nstrrage.  Knig  John,  as  lord  jxirLiinount  of  Aquitaine,  could  have  ren- 
dered hivalid  any  wedlork  iliat  ihe  htiKi^s  oi  tlic  Annuuniois  might 
coulract  without  his  cuiisf  rit ;  he  could  have  forbidden  iiis  fair  vassalcss 
i^marr>'  ilie  suijtject  of  king  Fiidip,  and  if  she  had  remained  hrinly  true 
to  her  ^rst  love,  he  could  have  declftred  her  ^f  forfeited,  for  Uisobe- 
dmiee  to  her  iunnediate  lord.' 

King  John  ajid  Isahella  were  married  at  liurdtaux,  some  time  in  the 
niDnth  of  August.  1*200.  Their  hands  were  united  hy  the  archhishop 
-1  Bordeaux,  who  had  previously  held  a  synod,  assisted  by  ilie  bishop 
(4  Poitou,  and  solemnly  decidied  liaxi  no  iiii^tduiieui  ejdsted  to  the 
m.irriajie. 

This  cveiu  ilirew  couiu  ]\[\<jh  of  I.iisiirnaii  into  despair;  he  did  not, 
however, quietly  submit  lo  rhe  destruoijon  of  his  hopes,  but  challenged  to 
mortal  combat  the  royrd  mitiioper  between  him  and  his  betrothed* 
^•hn  rpc<  ived  the  carte  I  wnli  remarkable  coolness,  saving,  tliat  if  count 
liu^u  wi:>hed  for  combat,  lie  would  appoint  a  champion  to  ii^lii 
Uim;  but  the  count  det  l.irtd  thai  John's  champions  were  hired  hravoes 
ind  vile  mercenaries,  uniit  for  the  encounter  of  a  wronged  htver  and 
Biie  knight.  Thus,  iiiia[»l('  lo  obtain  satisfaction,  the  valiant  iMarcher 
wailed  his  hour  of  revengti ,  while  king  John  saikd  \\  iili  his  bride  in 
fetomph  to  England,  where  he  was  anxious  that  she  should  be  recognised 
»  his  wife,  not  only  by  the  peers,  but  by  the  people. 

For  thk  purpose,  being  juat  then  oa  his  best  behaviour,  he  called 
vfait  the  chiODielm  tenn  cotiiicil  of  the  kingdom'^  at  West- 

UBsfer,  Tbm  aiidieot  Witteni^gemai  teens  the  model  this  assembly 
fins  die  young  Isabella  was  intiroducedi  and  acknowledged  as  the  queen- 
soBsoit  of  Ei^aad*  Her  eorooattoa  was  appointad  for  the  8th  A  Oe- 
(obw,  and  there  exists  n  charter  in.  the  Tower,  expressing  that  Isabella 
of  AngouMiBie  was  crowned  queen  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
biioQs,  clei^,  and  people  of  England.'^'  She  was  crownad  on  that  day 
by  the  aidioishop  of  Ciuitaibuiy. 

GfeoMBt  Fitz-William  was  paid  diirty4hrea  ahflluigs,  for  strewing 
WMniimer  Han  with  herbs  and  mshes^  agamst  the  coronation  of  lady 
MsUa  tho  queen;  and  the  chambeiiains  of  the  Nonnan  exchequer 
wen  ordered  to  pay  Enslm  the  chaphhi,  and  Ambrose  the  songtterf 
twto^-ive  shillings,  for  singing  the  hymn  CftrtilMt  otetf^  at  the  unction 
md  crowning  of  the  said  lady  queen.^  The  expenses  of  her  drsss  at  this 
were  by  no  means  extfavagant;  three  cloaks  of  line  lineny  one  of 
MariH  dollif  and  one  gray  peline,  eostiag  logether  twelve  pomids  five 
ad  fourpenost  all  timt  was  aiforded  to  the  ftir  Piovenjal  bridS)  on 
\h\%  august  occasion. 

The  whole  of  the  intervening  months^  between  October  and  Easter, 

^  ^  hrmaon.  **■  Bj  the  ft^udai  law,  any  woiuan  who  if  an  heir  ibrfeita  her 
kttiii*  V  Am  marries  without  her  lord's  oonient.**- 

*iiiea  a  Chioeide*  *  Boftt  HDvedMu  ^  HadcQL 
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were  spent  by  the  king  and  (jueen,  in  a  continual  round  of  feat^ung  ana 
voluptuousness.  At  the  Easier  festival  of  1201,  they  were  the  euesw 
of  archbishop  Hubert,  at  Canterbury,'  where  they  were  ooce  more 
crowned,'  or  rather,  they  wore  thmr  efowiM,  according  to  the  ancient 
English  eostom  at  diis  high  festml;  h  being  the  offiee  of  tiie  primati 
of  En^snd,  shfsys  to  {tee  iheni  on  the  hesds  of  the  king  and  queea 
00  sodi  oecasionS)  when  he  was  sbiding  in  tlie  Tieiniqr  of  royalty. 

WaiSy  end  mmoQis  of  wsfs^  awoke  the  bssnttlhl  InMW  sad  kaig 
John  from  their  dream  of  pleasue.  The  dnebess  Cimiita«te  of  Ifcstagw 
had  elo|>ed  ironi  her  hnsbaid,  tiie  earl  of  Ghesiery  sod  wmaM  e  faliaBt 
Poieievm,  sir  Qiiy  of  Thouusi*  who  showed  eray  dsmonstraiiett  «f 
soccesaAiIly  assertiiig  the  clauns  of  his  sott-jii4awvyo«ig  Arthv  PImi* 
tageoet,  for  whose  cause  Anjou  and  BSaioe  had  akeady  deelsfed>  Added 
to  this  alarming  intelligence,  was  the  news  that  Lusignan  and  his  fatodMg, 
the  eomit  of  En^  were  conspinig  vitii  the  kamy  of  Breiifne^  cad 
lansing  innineetions  in  Foitoa^  to  sfeofs  the  abdaciioB  of  laaliaili  d 
Angool^ae. 

These  tnmbles  caused  Isabella  and  her  husband  to  eeabaik;  at  Ports- 
month  for  Normandy.  Kiiw  John  sailed  in  a  sepante  galley  fioai  the 
queen,  and  in  stress  of  weather  nn  fMr  ihe  Me  of  Wight,  aplaee  ef 
tirement  where  John  often  abode  for  months  logelber.  -  Tbm  qoeea^ 
ship  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  but  at  last  made  the  port  o(f  Bsttar, 
Where  king  John  found  Isabella  waiting  his  arrivaL 

The  coospiiacy,  of  whicli  the  disappointed  lo?er  of  Isabella  was  tfw 
mover,  wss  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  the  duchess  Oooslane^ 
of  Bretagne,  in  1201,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  thud  child)  tlie  fiinoem 
Alice,  who  was  finally  tlie  heiress  of  the  duchy. 

King  John,  regardless  of  the  tempest  tiiat  still  roattered  around  himt 
established  himself  at  Rouen,  and  ^ve  way  to  a  career  of  indoleat  vo- 
luptuousness, little  in  accordance  with  the  restless  actiidty  o{  hk  warlike 
nobility.  In  that  era,  when  fi?e  in  the  morning  was  the  establiaiHd 
breakfast-time,  and  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon  the  orthodox  dinner- 
hour,  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  the  court  were  scandalked  at 
finding  that  king  John  never  left  his  pillow  before  mid-day,  at  which 
time  his  barons  saw  him,  with  contempt,  issnins"  from  the  chamber  of 
xhv  f:iir  Is^abelln.^  This  mode  oi  life  made  him  far  more  uopopuUr,  ia 
the  thirtrcnlh  century,  than  the  perjtetration  of  a  lew  more  murders  and 
,  abductions,  like  those  with  which  his  memory  stands  already  charr*^ 
HiS  young  queen  shared  some  of  this  blamc^  as  the  enchaiitrr--  vriis 
kept  him  chained  in  her  bowers  of  luxury.  The  royal  pair  paid«  how- 
ever, some  atientidii  to  the  fine  arts,  for  t!ie  matrnificent  mosaic  pavetiieot 
of  the  palace  of  Kouen,  was  laid  down  while  the  <^ueea  ke|>t  her  soait 
there."  ^ 

Eleanora  of  Aquitaine — now  advancing  into  her  eightieth  year — stiU 

•Tyrrell.  "HoTedea. 

*  AigentK,  Unwk  Hbt  The  dlieoiisolats  widowhood  of  CbnMaaescaditoMlf 
in  the  paset  of  Aotion. 

^Aigeiitio.  *  HoTodsn  sad  M.  Palis.  ^HaBaeaL 
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tM%  qfmmiiy  part  on  the  avena  of  Eaiope.  AAer  resigning  her  ?iee> 
lycy  of  ikigUuftd'  iato  the  hnuiM  of  king  JohOf  she  had  aaaumed  the 
fcepue  of  her  BtiifiB  dominione»  and  wae  then  governing  Aqiiitainet 
residing  with  a  peaee  eataUtdiiiieDt»  in  perfect  aeenriiy,  at  her  auounef 
cude  of  Mirabel,  in  FoitMi;  when  count  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  joining  his 
(oius  with  thoae  of  yoimg  jUrthiur  of  Breti^e,  luddenly  fatid  aiege  to 
tiie  residenoe  of  the  aged  queen.  Thie  was  a  plan  of  count  Hugh's 
(ieriiiog,  who  loeanty  if  Elennora  had  been  oaptiued,  to  have  cxebai^d 
Iter  (m  hm  io&i  spouse.  But  Eleanora,  after  they  had  stormed  the  town, 
betook  herself  to  die  eiladel  of  Miimhali  fiom  whoee  lofty  heights  she 
tcofkd  at  their  efibrts;  she  sent  to  her  son  for  speedy  aid,  and,  with  a 
iiifbt  fvdean  and  scanty  provisionsy  held  out  heroically  till  his  arrival, 
Oiice,  and  once  only,  did  the  recreant  John  prove  himself  of  the 
ngbt  stem  of  great  Piantagenet.''  When  he  heard  of  his  mother's  danger, 
ii£  travened  France  with  Ji|^taii)g  speed,  and  arriving  unexpectedly  be- 
fore Mirabel,  his  forces  hemmed  in  count  Hugh  and  duke  Arthur,  between 
the  town  and  citadel.  His  enemies  had  reckoned  on  his  character  as  a 
»iuQird  and  faineant  knight,  but  they  reckoned  in  vain  \  he  gave  them 
fi^ce  bar.h:  on  his  arrival,  and  overthrew  them  with  an  utter  defeat, 
^un^  pnsoners  his  rival  in  lt)ve,  count  Hugh,  and  his  rival  in  empire, 
Ju^e  Arthur,  together  with  lour-and-twenty  of  the  principal  barons  of 
''"Uou,  who  had  risen  for  tiie  ni^hl  of  youncf  Arthur,  or  were  allit'*^  of 
1  t  count.  Ralph  ot'  Coggeshall  hiuI  .M;utiiL\v  I'arid  declare  iliai  queen 
titaurtra  chari(t_d  her  son,  on  her  malrdiciion,  not  to  harm  the  noble 
boy  w  liuta  \m  had  made  liis  prisoner.  While  the  queen-moilier  retained 
^f*  ticuiues,  John  coniented  hnn^Ll^  with  incarcerating  Arilmr  iu  the 
■•aJel  ol'  Falnise;  but  he  msulti  d  count  llusrh,  the  unfortunate  lover  of 
iiii  (jueen,  wiiti  every  ^species  ol  ptjrdoiial  indigmiy,  carr}'ing  him,  and 
insurg'ent  barons  of  Poiton.  after  him  wherever  he  >fent,  '•'cliaiaed 
^  aad  toot  in  lumbrii  carts  drawn  by  oxen."  "A  mode  of  tinvelling,'' 
t*y9  a  ProveiKjal  chronicler,  very  pathetically,  "  to  which  they  were  not 
•fCQjtonied."  In  tins  niaimer  he  dragged  them  after  him^  till  he  made 
embark  with  hiai  tor  England.* 
^iucen  Isabella  must  have  exerted  her  utmost  influence,  to  save  the 
•Bfcrtunaie  Lusignan  from  the  fate  of  his  fellow-prisonen»,  for  two-and- 
^tniy  Poictevin  lords,  who  had  been  exhibited  with  count  Hugh  m  tlie 
*W8,  were  starved  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  Corle  Castle,  by  the 
n  of  Kmg  John.'  The  lover  of  Isabella,  positively  refusing  any 
lion  to  liic  abductor  of  his  bndu,  was  consigned  to  a  weary  con- 
It  in  the  donjon  of  Bristol  Castle,  at  the  same  time  with  John's 
^'^btpless  prisoner,  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Aftliur,  buruamed  the  Pearl 
<f  Brittany  * 

'She  voojd  not  recognise  Arthur  as  the  rifhtfiil  hi&r, fi» ftar Coemnoe ihonld 
9fftm  England  during  his  minority. 

Paris  lietaiU  dm  incident  nearly  in  atmilar  words, 
■•vste  and  Bt.  Hanij. 

is  ream  to  lepfosa  that  thia  iwfcwnata  ladf,  on  whom  the  Bnaal 
of  the  English  crown  devolvad,  took  the  tows  after  a  long  impriaonment. 
'<«K  a  hwllB  <ir  efamn  hsleneiag  ta  the  abhaf  of  romsmnd,  •nmlBod  hf 
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Isabella  of  Angoul^me  had  not  borne  an  hrir  to  John,  vhen  Artlnir 
wu  cut  of?;  in  1202 ;  therefore^  after  John  had  destroyed  this  ptomiaiBg 
scion  of  Plantagenet,  the  sole  representative  of  that  heroic  line  was  his 
dishonoured  self.*  The  decision  of  the  twelve  peer?  of  France,  con- 
vened to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Arthur,  declared  Normandy  forfeited  hj 
kin?  John,  in  1203.  The  demise  of  qtiren  Eleanora,  hi^  moilirr,  took 
place  ilic  year  after:  slic  livpfl  to  n^nurn  over  the  tH?«mr'nif)cnTiriir  of  the 
Continental  possessions  of  tier  linniiy.  Paiilus  Fuiiliiis,  iii  his  Lift*  of 
Philip  Aiiiriisti!?,  declares  that  tlie  qneen-moilirr  iiitorreded  slrenuoi?'*!" 
for  Arthur,  and  (iiod  of  sorrow  when  she  louud  tlie  depths  of  guilt  mio 
which  John  Iiad  plunged. 

Tht  annals  of  the  monks  of  Fontevmud  testify,  that  queen  Eleanon 
took  the  veil  of  their  order,  in  the  year  1202,  and  that  she  died  in  the 
year  1204,  having  been  for  many  months  wholly  dead  to  the  world. 

Her  last  charter  is  given  to  the  men  of  Oleron,*  soon  after  the  demiM 
of  her  son,  liu  hard  I.  In  this  document  she  conlirms  the  privileges  <^ 
this  great  maritime  guild  or  fraieriiiiy. 

Adversity  evidently  improved  the  character  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine; 
and  after  the  violent  passions  of  her  youth  had  been  conected  by  sor- 
row and  experience,  her  life  exhibits  many  traces  of  a  great  ruler  and 
magnanimous  sovereign.  A  good  moral  education  would  have  rendered 
Eleanon  of  Aqnhaine  one  of  the  greatest  ehataetera  of  her  time.  Slie 
had  been  reared  in  her  snnnv  &theilandf  as  the  gay  votaress  of  pleasure ; 
her  intellectaal  cnlcivation  had  been  eonsider&le^  hot  He  eole  end  wm 
to  enhance  die  delights  of  a  Toluptnous  life,  by  ealUng  hito  aetivily  iB 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Baft,  it  is  avidotit  dial  Elaaooia  of  Bretagna  was  a|ni«i— 11, 

by  thp  n1>hp'»s  of  Ponterraud,  superior  of  the  nunnery  of  Ambresbury.  A'! 
known  hitherto'  of  tlie  autei  of  ArUiui  wa«|  that  &be  died  ia  aod  wmi 

btincd  at  Ambresbury. 

'It  ia  in  an  aUntion  to  tiUs  flwt  diat  Le  Breton,  in  Ms  beaatiftil  descriptioo  of 
Arthur's  death,  (which,  with  other  rich  though  irrelevant  matter,  we  are  imsed 
to  exclude,)  makes  Ardiur  exclaim,  when  pleading  passiomtelj  for  his  Hle,*Ah, 
T^iy  noole,  ijiare  the  Mm  of  thy  biothei  epare  tbj<  ymmg  aaphatw  epiai  llf 
rare 

*Kleauora  of  Aquiuune,  ai  that  era  ike  greatest  na\ai  pou:utata  in.  the  world, 
is  teen  in  this  charter  to  exercise  fhU  sovereignty  over  these  merchant  islaiMlenL 
**To  the  beloved  and  ftitliful  marines  of  Oleron,*'  tays  Eleanora,  "we  000^101 

the  former  grants  of  that  venerable  and  illustrious  man,  our  lord  Henry  king  of 
IJnplHnrl.  with  whom  we  contracted  our  malrimony,  on  conr^ition  th  ii  t'>e  i-Iar^d- 
ers  of  Oleron  keep  faitli  with  our  lieirs,"'    She  names  not  king  John  hs  such  K;t? 
tliis  charier  is  followed  by  another  from  him,    confirming,  for  the  future,  aii  umal 
oar  dearest  and  moet  venerable  mother  bae  granted  daring  her  life.**   Nor  it 
this  forgotten  charter  without  a  deep  and  vital  interest  to  our  country,  for  the 
distant  isle  of  Oleron  was  the  source  of  our  maritime  laws,  and  the  cradle 
our  infant  commor^'e. — (Poedera,  vol.  i.)    To  one  of  her  charters,  preserved  ut 
the  Fontevraud  collection  in  the  fiibliotheque  Royale,  examined  by  Sir  T.  PhU 
lips,  is  appended  Ihe  seal  of  Eleanora,  representing  hex  figure  at  full  lengib« 
standing  with  a  flear*de-1is  in  her  tight  hand ;  the  holds  in  tha  left  a  globe,  sya- 
bol  of  sovereignty,  on  whioh  is  a  bird  standing  on  a  oraes.   Iha  charter  itself  11 
a  great  curiosity,  granting  certain  lands,  annual  %-aIue  40«.,  to  Adnm  Cook  and 
Joan  im  wife,  on  condition  of  their  paying  hex  every  year  one  pound  of  oana 
mon,— -Adam  waj»  pod»ibty  Uor  cook. 
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A»pimii  of  a  poetie  aind.  Bkomly  and  wmAf  abe  leaived  the  atem 

iNm  of  Ufey  mat  power,  b^uty,  and  royalty,  are  but  vani^,  if  not 
fiaked  wich  moral  excellence :  ahe  learned  it  too  late,  for  Ae  thorns  her 
em  rcckleai  hand  hod  planted  beaet  her  path  to  the  lateat  boor  of  her 

She  waa  buried  by  the  side  of  Henry  11.  at  FonteTrand,  where  her 

tomb  was  to  be  seen,  with  its  recumbent  statue,  till  the  French  revolu* 
tioQ.'  The  &ce  of  this  efligy  is  beautifully  worked  with  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  like  miniature ;  the  features  are  noble  and  intellectuaL  Eleanora 
wfar^  the  gorget,  wimple,  and  cover-chef ;  over  this  head-gear  is  a  regal 

(liadrm  ;  the  royal  mantle  is  folded  gracefully  round  her  waist ;  it  is  of 
garter  blue,  fig^ured  with  silver  crescents.  A  bonk  was  once  helil  in  the 
ijinik  clasped  on  the  hmalj  but  both  haoda  and  book  are  now  broken 
iway* 

With  his  mother  kintj  ^o]m  lost  all  iVar  and  shame.  Distinct  a?  his 
character  stands,  on  a  bad  eminence,  the  reader  of  general  histor}^  knows 
luile  of  the  atrocity  of  this  man,  whose  wickedness  was  of  the  ac  itve 
aad  impetuous  quality  sometimes  seen  in  the  natives  of  the  soiuh  of 
Europe,  combmed  with  the  most  prommenl  delV  cts  of  the  Engiisii  dis- 
potition.  He  exhibits  the  traits  of  the  depraved  Proven9al,  whose 
civilizaiioii  hrid  at  that  era  degenemird  to  corruption,  joined  to  the  bru- 
tality of  his  worst  English  snbject^,  then  in  a  semi-l);irbarous  state.  Isa- 
bella's influence  did  not  mend  ius  maouersj  lie  became  notoriously 
Worse  aiiiT  Ins  umoa  with  her. 

Ifnorauce  could  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  John's  enormities ; 
like  all  the  sous  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  he  had  literary  tastes.  Some 
iims  in  his  close  rolls  prove  the  fact,  that  king  John  read  books  of  a 
bigh  ebaiaeler.  Hia  Wndate  to  Reginald  de  (SMnbill,  requires  him  to 
teadlo  WindeortheRoBianee  of.tbeHialoiyor  Engltf^  The  abbot 
ef  IUtdu«  auiiplied  his  aovereign  with  the  Old  Teetament ;  Hugh  St 
Victor  en  the  SaeraBNnti;  theSenteneeaof  PetreLoaibanl;  TlieEpistlee 
flf  St  Aeatin;  Origen'a  TVoatiae;  end  Arian.  The  abbot  likewiae  ao* 
bowledgea  that  he  haa  e  book  belonging  to  the  king  called  Pliny.''* 

After  the  dower  bade  of  the  Enriiah  qiieena  bad  been  left  Iree^  by  the 
death  of  the  <)iieaii-i&other»  and  die  compoeitkm  of  Beiengarie,  king 
Jobo  endowed  hie  wife  most  richly,  with  many  towns  in  the  West  of 
£n|dand,  beaides  Eketer^  and  the  tin-minea  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire* 
The  jointure  pelace  of  the  heiress  of  Angoultoe  was  that  ancient  reai« 
deeee  of  the  Gonqneror^  die  castle  of  BeriUiamstead,  in  Hertfordshire. 

()peen  Isabella  accompanied  her  diahonoured  lord  to  England,  Decern* 
her  6,  1 203.  As  Aqoitainet  aim^  the  captivity  of  count  Hugh  de  Lu- 
*ignan,  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  John  was  forced  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, until  he  made  en  attempt  to  subdue  Poitou  in  1206.  Having  set  at 
^iieny  the  qneen'e  unfortunate  lovoTf  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  and  entered  into 

'Her  bmntilbl  ttatno  is  still  preserved,  thanks  to  tho  rassareh  and  seal  of  cmr 
km^ted  antiqiMffy  Stodianl. 
'M  ritfiiucoirs  en^aving  gives  tha  hands  and  book. 

'  Ai  ril  29,  1205.  St-e  Exccrptfi  Historira,  3Wj  ^  Wotd  romance,  it  must  be 
f  emcinbered,  merely  meant  prota  nai-ration.  *  Ibid,  399. 
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a  pari  tin  ireatv  wilh  him,  he  embarked  with  him,  and  ificy  soon  aiVr 
laiuied  ai  Korlu'llp.  Rv  llie  influence  of  LdJsi^rian,  the  }>riiu  i;>al  part  of 
the  Boutli  oi'  Fi  cuu'c  auaui  owned  ilie  sway  of  the  line  of  ihu  Flan?:\'n'nft 
Qjuecu  Isabella,  tlurin<j  ilie  kind's  abseace,  brought  hiiii  an  heir  at 
Winchester,  who  receivni  the  name  of  Henry.  After  his  return  to  £Qf* 
land^  king  John  began  utterly  to  disregard  all  the  ancient  laws  of  (us 
kingdom;  and  when  the  harona  murmured,  he  required  iruiii  diem 
the  surrender  «»f  ilieir  childreii  as  hoiiUiiios.  In  the  Tower  rolls  exist 
documents  proving  that  those  young  nobles  were  appointed  to  wait  on 
bis  queen '  at  Windsor  and  W^inchesier,  where  they  attended  her  in  baodsi 
serving  her  at  meals,  and  loiiowiiig  her  at  cavalcades  md  processioiis. 

The  ira£redy  of  the  unfortunate  family  oi'  De  Draose,  was  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  paients  to  tliese  ordinances,  in  1211.  King 
John  had  demanded  the  eitlest  son  of  William  de  Rraose,  lord  oi  Brann 
ber,  in  Sussex,  as  a  page  to  wait  on  queen  Isabella,  meanuig  him  in 
reality  as  a  hf  ^-tage  for  h'i<  father  s  allegiance.  When  the  kinff^'s  me^ 
sage  was  delivered  at  Bramber  by  a  courtier  who  bore  the  ommoo* 
name  of  Mauluc,*  the  imprudent  lady  de  liraose  declared  in  his  hearing, 

that  she  M  (udd  not  surrender  her  children  to  a  king  who  had  murdered 
bis  own  nephew."  The  words  of  the  unfortunate  muiher  were  dnhr 
reported,  by  the  malicious  messenger.  The  lady  de  Braose  repented  of 
her  rashness  when  it  was  too  late,  and  strove  in  vain  to  propitiate  queen 
Isri^ella  by  rich  gifts.  Among  other  offerings,  she  sent  the  queen  a 
pmeni  of  a  herd  of  four  hundred  cows  and  one  beautiAil  bull :  this 
peertew  hen!  ww  vhka  w  milk,  ail  but  Ihe  ears,  whisb  wen  red.* 

This  strange  present  to  kabdla  did  not  avert  tlie  deadly  wiath  of  king 
John ;  for  he  sebed  theimfortmiate  frmily  at  Heath  m  Maad^  whither  <My 
had  fted  fbr  safely.  The  lord  of  Bramber,  his  wife  and  chSdren,  warn 
eonreyed  to  Uie  old  castle  at  Windsor,  and  eBdoeed  in  m  sHob^  room) 
where  thejr  wew  delibemtehr  stanred  to  death.  Fklher,  mother,  mMf  fim 
{nnocent  little  ones,  svfleied)  in  our  Englmd,  the  feto  of  eoont  Ugolma 
and  his  fiunfl jr ;  an  atrocity  eompaied  with  winch  the  daik  atain  of  Ai^ 
thur's  mmder  fedes  to  the  hoe  of  a  venial  etime* 

The  passion  of  John  fer  his  queen,  though  it  was  stfficienliy  t/tnm 
to  embroil  him  in  war,  was  not  exclusive  enough  to  eeenre  eonjMW 
fidelity;  the  king  toimented  her  with  jealousy,  while  on  his  pait  he 
was  far  from  setting  her  a  good  enmple,  for  he  often  invaded  the  homr 
of  the  female  nobility.  The  name  of  the  low  of  Isabella  has  never 
been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  elear  that  she  was  ever  guilty  of  any  daroiwH 
tion  from  rectitude.  But  John  revenged  the  wrong  mt,  perhaps,  only 
existed  in  his  mali^ant  ima^nation,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  hawlC 

'Two  of  those  hostage  children,  Clizabeth  heireai  of  sir  Ralph  Deincoun  q£ 
Sixefgh  Cksile,  In  Westmoc6land«  and  Walter  the  hetr  of  lir  Thomas  StnckJani, 
of  Strickland,  fenned  an  attaehmstit  Ibr  each  other  at  the  oomt  of  Itabslia,  anl 

lAerwnnU  married. 

'  iVter  de  Mmiluc  was  s^aid  to  be  ihr  assistant  of  John  ia  the  murder  of  Al^ 
diurj  iieoce  the  luuni  oi  iho  lady  du  Braose.  —  (Speed.)  She  wa«  a  Xoiwtam 
haiaiMM  fegr  biith,  hot  name  MaiildA  St  Yaleiy. 

*  Ab  aaeieat  Fleouih  chioniola  cited     Spaed  and  BotingriNd. 
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Ik  made  hi?  mercenaries  assassinate  the  person  wliom  he  suspected  of 
wppiaatint:  hiiu  in  his  quf^en's  affections,  with  two  others  supposetl  to 
be  accomplices,  and  secretly  luniLr  ilieii  bodies  over  the  bed  of  Isabella.' 
Her  surprise  and  terror  when  siie  discovered  them  may  he  imag^ined, 
tlioo^h  it  is  not  described  by  ilie  monastic  writers  wlio  darkly  allude 
It  ihii  dreadful  scene. 

AAv  tluf  ftwftd  tragedy,  the  queen  wm  consigned  to  captivity,  being 
QiMfcd  to  6l4Mieailer  abbey,  under  the  ward  of  one  of  her  hoibandV 
mmmry  loedeia  to  a  raeofdHroU  of  king  John,  he  dneeli  Theodorie 
dtXyw^lofo  toCMoneaelv  with  our  My  queen,  and  tfaeie  keep  her 
ia  Ike  ehnher  where  the  prineeisJoiiine  had  heea  aoieed,  till  he  heard 
fifllMr  fioai  hiBk**  JoeniM  wae  hom  ia  I2i 0,  aecoidhig  to  the  majority 
of  the  chroaida«>  The  qaaen^  di^gmca  wae  about  two  yeaiaidler  the 
bath  ef  her  daoghtar. 

The  qaeen  had  hroqg^t  Jeha  a  lovely  fanil^^bal  the  bilrdi  of  hie 
cUtea  iailed  lo  eeeaia  har  agaiaet  haieb  tieatmeDt:  eha  waaal  thie 
liiie  the  flMither  of  two  eons.  Mid  a  danghler.*  Isabelk  iaheriled  the 
prof inee  of  the  Angoumois  in  the  year  ISlSy  at  which  tune  it  is  proba« 
Ue  that  1  reconcillatioii  took  place  betweaB  tfie  ^neen  and  her  haabaad^ 
tioce  her  nother,  the  eoitntess  of  Angoul^ne,  came  to  England,  and  put 
iMMaif  under  the  prqieetion  of  John.  Soon  ator  ha  ivaat  to  Adgao- 
l^me,  with  Isabella. 

To  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  Poietevin  proTineea,  again  eeiied 
by  Philip  Augnatae,  John  found  it  oaoeesary  to  form  an  allianee  with 
1 1$  former  rival,  count  Hugh  de  Loeignaii.'  MlhfmA  that  noUenMn 
'i&ii  ken  set  at  libeity  some  years,  he  perversely  chose  to  remain  a. 
^^cli€lor,  in  order  to  remind  all  the  world  of  the  perfidy  of  that  faithless 
^uiy  who  had  broken  her  betrothment  for  a  crown.  The  only  stipn- 
hutm  which  could  induce  him  to  assist  king  John  wns,  that  he  would 
Cive  jiiiii  liic  eldest  daughter  of  I'sabrlla,  a  wife,  in  the  place  of  the 
nmihr-r.  In  complifinrc  with  this  singular  request,  the  infant  princes?? 
J'>ainia  un^  bctroihtcl  lo  liim  immediately,  and  forthwith  delivered  to 
J'liu,  iliat  -lie  iiught  he  educated  find  bnnijrht  up  in  one  of  his  castles, 
her  inotlier  had  been  before  lier.'  At'ter  this  alliance,  count  HultIi 
enectually  cleared  the  Foictevin  borders  of  tlie  French  invaders  ;  and 
IkUif  John,  tbi-^lu  (]  with  his  temporary  success,  returned  with  his  queen, 
^  plagiie  England  with  new  acts  of  tyranny* 

AiUiough  the  most  extravagant  prince  in  the  world  in  regard  to  his 
'^wa  perj<Gnal  expenses,  John  was  parsimonious  enough  toward  bis 
l«autiful  queen.  In  one  of  his  wardrobe-roUs  tliere  is  an  order  ior  a 
pay  cloth  ptiisson.  fur  Isabella,  guarded  with  nine  bars  of  gray  fur.  In 
KlBi  John's  wardrobe-roU  is  a  warraut'  for  giving  out  cloth,  to  make 

'     Divliagafd,  nrfgii  of  John. 

*Her  sec^n  !  oQ,IUohanl,washoni  ISOS^and  bar  daaaliter  Joanna  at  Gloaoetteiw 

•Munliew  Pari-i. 

H^nt  Httgh  ii  called  ttie  son  of  cormt  de  la  Marche,  his  liather  being  alive. 
Fal,ft»tL  •Oet20»I314 

'Itwis  not  baaeath  the  atteotion  of  dwSngKA  nonanh  ta  order  tKe  uihiainH 
•niolst  of  diMB  Ibr  hiniMlf  anA  his  qoani*  Indeed,  the  wardrobe  aocouniaof 
TOt.  C 
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two  robes  for  tlir  queen,  each  to  consist  of  five  e]h ;  one  of  green  cioth, 
the  oilier  of  brunet.  Thr  irreen  robe,  lined  with  centlal  or  sarcenet,  is 
considered  worth  sixty  shilliiigs.  Tlie  king  likewise  orders  for  his 
queen  cloth  for  a  pair  of  purple  sandals,  and  four  pair  of  wonif  n  V  boots, 
one  f)air  to  be  embroidere<l  in  circles  round  tiie  ankles.  Thert  is,  like- 
wibt ,  an  item  for  the  re|:«ir  ot  Isabella's  mirror.'  The  drp??.s  of  John  was 
cosily  aii{i  ^liitri  iiig  in  the  extreme,  for  he  was,  in  addilii  ii  lu  other  fol- 
lies find  i  rail  lie??,  the  g^reaiest  fop  in  Europe.  At  one  ot  ins  Chrisimaa 
fesiival::^,  he  appeared  in  a  red  satin  ni;iiii!e.  embroidered  with  Kapphires 
and  pearls,  a  tunic  of  white  dama.sk,  a  girdle  avi  wah  guriiftv  a:iii  >^,l;v 
phires,  wliile  the  baldric  k  iliat  crossed  from  his  left  shoulder  ti>  >u>Laia 
his  sword,  was  set  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  his  win : t ■  gloves 
were  adorned,  one  with  a  ruby,  and  the  other  with  a  sapphire.^  The 
richness  of  king  John's  dress,  and  the  splendour  of  his  jewellery,  parti  v 
oecirioned  the  extravagant  demands  he  made  on  (he  purses  of  his  people, 
both  chnreh  and  laity ;  he  supplied  hit  wants  hy  a  degree  of  eorruption 
that  proToa  him  utterly  insensible  to  every  feeling  of  honour,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  king)  and  shamelessly  left  rolls  and  recoids  whereby  posterity 
were  enabled  to  read  such  entries  as  the  following  Indietous  spedmens 
of  bribeiy.* 

^  Robm  de  Yanx  gave  five  of  his  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  m%^ 
hold  his  tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife." 

What  tale  of  scandal  king  John  had  the  opportuii^  of  Idling^  depo* 
nent  saith  not ;  but  the  entry  looks  marvellously  undignified,  m  nfal 
accounts,  and  shows  thatshaiiie  as  wdl  as  honour  wis  &A  hi  the  heart 
of  John. 

^  To  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  given  one  tan  of  good  wine^  for  «f 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  gi^e  to  the  eoontess  of  Albemartft?* 

Tlin  scarcity  of  coin,  and  absence  of  papeiHUoney,  made  bribeiy 
markabiy  shameless  in  those  days ;  palfreys  prancing  at  the  levee,  and 
the  four  hundred  milk«white  kinc  of  the  unfortunate  lady  de  Braoaei 
lowing  before  the  windows  of  Isabella,  must  have  had  an  odd  eflecL^ 

The  queen,  soon  af^er  her  return  to  England  in  1214,  was  superseded 
in  the  fickle  heart  of  iier  husband,  by  the  unfortunate  beauty  of  Matikk 
Fita- Walter,  sumaraed  the  Fair.   The  abduction  of  this  lady,  who,  lo 

the  sovereigns  of  the  middle  agc^i  prove  that  they  kept  a  royal  wan-house  o£ 
meveeiy,  haberdasheTy,  and  linen,  Aom  whence  their  oSScert  measured  ont 

Vets/ brocade,  sarcenets,  tiMue,  gausea,  and  trimmings  of  all  sorts;  and  throng 

the  rviyrji  of  Henry  VIII.,  nt  len.«t,  the  grants  for  this  haberdashery  were  signed 
by  tlie  warlike  hand  of  tlie  English  sovereifrn.    See  the  order  for  ladr  Bo^iin^ 
feld'b  court  mouraing,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard  at  the  end  <^  the  reign  of  *>»»t 
narch ;  in  wUoh  even  hef  oi^  are  diMOfsed. 

*  Exoefptn  Histoiioa,  p.  398. 

*  Such  ornamented  gloves  are  seen  on  his  efligy  at  WorasMK  nathndnJ,  sad  <a 

that  of  his  father  at  Fontevraud. 
'  Vpo  Ncnsiria.    Mntt.  Westminster. 

*  It  rcaljzes  ih©  satire  of  Pope,  applied  to  the  Walpole  ministry.  Tlie  port; 
laiiding  the  eonvanienee  of  bank  notes  in  such  gaset,  oontiasts  the  cUunsy  coa 
nfauoe  of  fcngible  pwperty  as  briUesy  njiag, 

«  A  hQadiad  osea  at  thy  loTea  toac" 
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li«r  justice^  thoroughly  abhorred  the  rnyal  fplon,  was  the  exploit 
wUeh  completed  the  eiaeperation  of  the  English  barons,  who  flew  to 
inns  for  the  parpose  of  avenging  the  honour  of  the  most  distinguished 
noDg  their  class,  lord  Fitz-Walter,  father  of  the  &ir  victim  of  John. 

Emy  one  knows  that,  clad  in  steei|  they  met  their  monarch  John  at 
RaniiTmedei  and  iheie 

*'In  happf  hour 
Made  the  fell  tjmnt  leel  his  people**  power."  j 

The  unfortunate  Matilda,  who  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  queen* 
and  excited  the  lawless  passion  of  John,  was  supposed  to  be  murdeiea 
by  him,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1216.' 

iiker  the  sicnatura  of  Magna  Gharta,  king  John  retired  in  a  lage  to 
his  fortress  at  Windsor,  the  scene  of  many  of  hb  secret  murders.  Here 
he  gave  way  to  tempeats  of  personal  fury,  resembling  his  fioher's  bursts 
of  passion ;  he  execrated  his  birth,  and|  seising  sticks  and  clubs,  vented 
hb  maniacal  feelings  by  biting  and  gnawing  them,  and  then  breakiiw 
them  in  pieces.  While  these  emotions  were  raging,  mischief  matured 
in^  in  his  soul ;  for  after  passing  a  sleepless  night  at  Windsor,  lie  de- 
parted for  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  wliere  he  sullenly  awaited  the  arrival  of 
tome  bands  of  mercenaries  he  had  sent  for  itwa  Brabant  and  Onienne, 
with  whose  assistance  he  meant  to  revenge  himself  on  the  barons.  In 
the  fair  isle  John  passed  whole  days,  idly  sauntering  on  the  beach,  chat- 
ting: familiarly  with  the  fishers,  aiid  even  joining  in  piratical  expeditions 
Willi  ihem  against  his  own  subject?.  He  was  absent  some  weeks;  every 
one  thoufflii  he  was  lost,  and  ftHv  wished  tliat  he  niiglit  pvcr  be  found. 
He  emerged  from  his  concealim  lU  in  rrood  mrrtest,  when  his  riiercenary 
troops  arrived,  and  then  he  began  lluit  atrocious  progress  across  the 
island^  always  alluded  to  by  his  conteniporaries  wiiii  horror.  One  trait 
of  hi«  conduct  shall  serve  for  a  specimen  oi  the  rest  : — The  kiiiii;  i  very 
mornuig  took  deligitt  m  linni:.  witii  his  own  haudsi  the  house  that  had 
ihelten»d  him  the  preceding  iiight, 

iik  ihc  iiiu\<[  ()t  lins  diabolical  career  he  reconciled  himstlf  to  Isabella, 
whom  he  had  k(  j)t  in  a  state  ol  palace  restraint  ever  since  the  abducuun 
of  Matilda  the  hm.^   The  queen  advanced  as  lar  as  Marlborough  to 

***  About  Um  yeax  1915,*;  laith  the  book  of  Dunmow,  there  aroie  a  great  iif- 

tord  betteeen  king  John  and  hi$  6anMlt,  bteomt  of  Afotilda,  surnamed  the  Fair, 
(iaucVitrr  RoUtI  lord  FiTz-Walt*^r,  whom  the  kin«?  unlawfully  loved,  but  couM 
not  obtain  hrr.  nor  ht'r  father  s  pfin^^^nt  thf»r»^to.  Wliereupon  the  kiiii;  banished 
liie  imd  Fiix-Walter,  the  mo«»t  vaiuiui  ii.uight  in  England,  and  cau&ed  his  castlo 
ia  London,  called  Btjmard,  and  all  his  other  dweUiags,  to  be  ipoiled.  Whioh 
being  done,  he  aeni  to  Matilda  the  Fair  abont  bis  old  suit  in  love,  and  beoaose 
the  would  not  agree  to  his  wickedness,  the  messenger  poisoned  an  o^,  and  bade 
her  keepers,  when  she  wm^  hrinpry,  boil  it  nnd  give  her  to  eat.  She  did  so,  nnd 
died."  Tradition  points  out  one  of  the  lofty  turrets,  perched  on  the  top,  at  the 
•omer  of  the  Whitti  Tower  of  London,  as  tlie  scene  of  this  murder,  bhe  was 
esaveyed  tfaera,  aAer  the  storming  ofBajnard's  oastle,  ia  1313.  In  a  like  spirit 
a>  oonnt  Jnliaii,  her  enraged  fatlu  r  brought  the  French  into  England,  to  avenge 
hts  daughter.  MntiUIa's  tomb  nnd  effigy  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  prioiy  chninh 
ef  Little  Dnnmow  in  Es!sex. — Set  Brulijf'i  Qn^kU  Perambulator. 
*  Barnard's  Uistorjjr  of  England.  '  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
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meot  him,  whera  ihef  abode  fonie  dmy«t  the  rojal  pelece  on  the  Ibral 
of  8«f«imakef'  which  was  one  of  the  prinetpel  dower  castles  of  ow 
^jneeoii.  At  this  time  there  ia  an  intimation  oa  the  leeoed-rolki  that  the 
new  buildings,  at  the  qtieeii'a  castle  on  Savemakia^  weie  oompleied; 
aiiiong  which  were  kitcbflli%  with  dreplaces  for  roastiqg  oxm  whole. 

John  consigned  to  the  care  of  Isabella,  at  this  time,  hia  heir  pnoee 
Henry,  with  whom  she  retired  to  Gloucester,  where  the  rest  of  the  rojal 
ehildrai  were  abiding.  The  queen  had,  in  the  ;jrear  1:^14,  beeome  the 
mother  of  a  eecond  daughter,  and  in  the  aoceeediuig  year  ahe  gare  bnth 
to  the  princess  Isabella.' 

Scarcely  had  the  queen  retreated  to  the  etrong  city  of  Gloucester,  when 
4iat  ievaaion  by  prince  Louis  of  France  took  place,  which  is  so  well 
known  in  general  history.  The  barons,  driven  to  desperation  by  Joha% 
late  outrages,  ofiered  the  heir  of  Fiance  the  ciown,  if  he  would  aid  then 
against  their  tormentor/ 

Hunted  into  an  obacuie  eoner  of  hie  kii^fdom,  in  the  aolumit  of 
king  John  confided  his  peraon  and  regalia  to  the  men  of  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk. But  as  his  afiairs  summoned  him  northward,  he  croaaed  the  Wash 
to  Swinahead  Abb^,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  tide  coming  in  imeiyectedly, 
awepi  away  part  of  bis  army  and  hia  baggage.  His  splendid  r^salia  was 
•wallowed  in  the  devouring  waters,  andJoha  himaelf  scarcely  e^cape-d 
with  life.  The  king  arriv^  at  Swioahead  Abbey  unwell  and  dispirited, 
and,  withal,  in  a  nuuignant  ill  temper.  Aa  he  sat  at  meat  in  the  abbots 
refectory,  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen,  by  saying,  ^  that  he  hoped  to  make 
the  half-penny  loaf  cost  a  shilling  before  the  year  was  over.^  A  Sanm 
monk  heard  this  malicious  speech  with  indignation  :  if  the  evidence  cC 
contemporary  historians  may  be  believed,  John  uttered  this  folly  at  diiK 

ner,  and  before  hia  deswtwaa  ended,  he  was  poisoned  in  a  diah  of  eyinnm 
pears. 

In  all  probability  the  king  waa  eaiied  with  one  of  thoee  eevere  typlns 
fevers,  otoi  endemic,  in  the  fenny  countries,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  symptoms  of  alternate  cold  Mid  heat,  detailed  by  the  dmnaden, 
aponoadmate  closely  with  that  disease. 

\Yhether  by  the  visitation  of  God,  or  through  the  agency  of  man,  the 
fart  is  evident,  that  king  John  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  iUneas  at  Swint* 
;  but,  sick  as  he  was,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  put  in  a  litter,  aad 
carried  forward  on  his  northern  progress.  At  Newark  he  could  proceed 
no  further,  but  gave  himselt  up  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  nialady.  He 
gent  for  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Croxton,  and  made  full  confession  oi* 
all  his  sin«;  (no  slight  uiuliTtfikinfr -"^  he  thni  forgave  his  enemies,  and 
enjniiHMl  those  about  him  to  ciiiirge  his  .son,  Henry,  to  do  the  sauie;  andf 
after  taking  the  eucharist,  and  making  all  his  ollicers  swear  fealty  to  luJ 
eldest  soil,  he  expired,  commeiuiiiii,^  his  soul  to  God,  and  hir*  h«>f]v  lo 
bucial  in  Worcester  Cailhedial|  according  lo  hia  especiai  direcuonst  doM 

*  See  Foedera,  in  mai^  dsecUi 

'AfierMrards  married  to  the  emperor  of  GenaaBj« 

*  Louis'  claim  was  fouiided  Oft  ilia  mania^  tpidi  tha  aaMaaiad  Haa^ha  af 

t^Miiic,  aiece  lo  Jolia. 
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i»  Ae  graf^  of  St  Wulstui^'  a  Saxon  bishopi  of  mat  reputation  for 
ttnctiti,  lately  caiioniaed.  This  vicinity  the  djring  Rinf  evulently  con- 
sidered iikety  to  be  eonvrniient,  for  keeping  hia  corpse  Cum  the  attacks 
of  Ike  evil  one  whom  he  had  indefadgably  served  during  his  life.  His 
cootempomry  historians  did  not  seem  to  think  that  this  amngeinenty 
however  prudently  planned,  was  likely  to  be  effectual  in  altering  his 
doiaaalioii;  as  one  of  them  sums  up  his  character  in  tliese  words  of 
Unific  eoeigy — ^  Hell  felt  itself  defiled  by  the  presence  of  John." 

The  queen  and  the  royal  children  were  at  Gloucester,  wlien  the  news 
of  the  lunges  death  atrived*  isabella  and  the  earl  of  jp^mbroke  inmie> 
diately  caused  prince  Henr)'  to  be  proclaimedf  in  the  streets  of  that  city. 

la  tbe  comatioB  letter  of  Henry  Hi.  is  presenred  the  memory  of  a 
^  pradani  etep,  taken  by  Isabella  as  queen-mother.  Am  the  kingdom 
was  ia  an  unsettled  and  tumultuous  state,  and  as  she  was  by  no  means 
tffiured  of  the  safety  of  the  young  king,  she  provided  for  the  security  of 
both  her  somy  by  Sending  her  son  Richard  to  Ireland,  which  was  at  that 
time  lo^-al  and  tianquiL  The  boy-king  says  in  his  proclamation,*  The 
l<i(iy  queen  our  mother  has  upon  advice,  and  havmg  our  assent  to  it, 
^nt  oar  brother  Richard  U>  Ireland,  yet  so  that  you  and  our  kfogdom 
ttn  apeedily  see  him  again.'^ 

Only  nlD«  days  after  the  death  of  John,  the  queen  caused  h^r  young 
m  to  be  crowned,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester*  Although  so  r^ 
cmtly  a  widow,  the  extreme  rxif^encies  of  the  times  forced  Isabella  to 
aaiist  at  her  chiid^s  coronation.  Hie  regal  diadem  belonging  to  his  father 
kng  lost  in  Lincoln  Washes,^  and  the  crown  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor 
lar  distant  in  London,  the  little  king  was  crowned  with  a  gold 
throat  collar  belonging  to  his  mother.  A  very  small  part  of  England 
recognised  the  claims  of  Isabella's  son ;  even  Gloucester  was  divided, 
the  ritfzeni  who  adhered  to  the  young  king  being  known  by  the  cross 
of  Aciwitaine,  cut  in  white  cloth  on  their  breasts. 

'Ibe  noble  momunem  of  kiug  John,  in  btaok  Biiurble,  wilh  Us  fine  eifigy,  it  lo 
wen  in  Wofoeater  cailiedml,  though  now  lemovwl  lo  tbe  chok,  at  aouM  dis- 
taoce  ffom  dift  deaixmble  neighbourhood  of  tho  Saxon  saint  John  was  reckoned 

^'  his  contemporaries  extremely  htin<l.»f»mf  ;  but  the  ^eat  breadth  over  the 
clie'»i'«  nrvl  <>:»r-.  which  is  the  I'TidiTi;^  cbarnrieristic  This  nr^nr^roh,  is  not  con- 
Ksum  With  inodcrn  ideas  of  bt  aiiiy.  In  the  mere  amiimi  comeliness  of  com- 
fAtxion  mod  form  he  probably  excelled. 

*F€Ddm,  vol.  i  *  Speedy  Cbvoniela. 

^Hepoitt  were  circulated  in  Norfolk,  ihn*.  ili  -  r(  yal  circlet  of  king  John  was 
cer^irily  found,  in  the  late  excavation  for  the  Eau  brink  drainage,  near  the  spot 
indi  TTid  }iv  rhroniclor?  as  the  sriMi«>  of  this  loss;  and  a  well-sinker,  who  knew 
nothinu  of  liistory,  informed  n  <;emlejnnn  of  Norfolk,  of  a  curious  discovery  he 
BHde  when  digging  (or  a  well  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  fotind,"  Mid  hs» 
^ia  Iba  cbwm  cT  my  watt«digging,  a  king's  orofm.**   On  4eiind  to  da. 

Kiibt  it|  hm  dsolared  it  was  ao  laiger  than  the  top  of  a  quart  pot,  but  cat 
^  in  ^mamftlftf  rcMUldthe  top ;  that  it  looked  black,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
tJie  vahir.  for  w!t<'n  n  Jew  pedlar  orr«/r<-<1  hitn  three  pomuls  ten  fiiilliuys,  he  was 
glad  to  a.-cej)t  It,  but  he  afterwnrds  iiearti  tliat  tlie  Jew  had  made  upwards  of 
fifiy  pounds  by  the  speculation.  This  was  most  likely  one  of  the  golden  coro- 
tabii  dtelMi  fixMl  at  tha  back  of  dia  king's  halmats,  as  itt  slas  Aowb  that  i* 
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Henry  was  then  just  nine  years  old ;  but  though  likely  to  be  a  mioof 

for  Fonic  years,  it  must  be  obsen'eil  that  the  queen-mother  was  offered 
no  share  in  the  government;  and  as  queens  of  F.!iL''land  had  frequently 
acted  as  regents,  during  the  absence  of  their  ln]>l>aiuk  or  sons^  tliii  c*- 
cluBion  is  a  proof  tljal  the  EugHsh  hehl  I^^abclla  in  iiitie  esteem. 

London  and  the  adjacent  counties  wen  then  in  the  liaiuls  oi  Lnm-  of 
Franrf,  Auiojil:  oilier  possessions,  he  lieid  the  (|ureii's  dower-j.»iiiace  of 
Berkhainpslead,  which  was  sirungly  garrisoned  with  Frencli  soldier*. 
However,  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  the  protector  Pembrok»\  ami  the  in- 
trepi(hty  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  in  a  few  uiouihs  cleared  Eogiaud  oi  theat 
intruders. 

Before  her  year  of  widowhood  liad  expired,  isabeila  retired  to  her 
nauvc  my,  Angoul^me,  July,  1217.  The  princess  Joanna  resided  in 
llie  vicinity  of  her  mother's  donjains,  f»niiL!  at  Valence,  liie  capital  of  the 
count  de  la  3Iarche.  Nothing  could  be  more  ping^lar  than  the  situation 
of  queen  Isabella,  aa  niuiher  to  the  promised  bride  of  count  Ilugfi,  and 
that  bride  but  seven  years  old.  The  valiant  Lusignan  himself  was  absent 
from  his  tuiiiiories,  venting  his  superiluous  combativeness,  and  soothing 
his  crosses  in  love,  by  a  crusade  which  he  undi nook  in  121G.  The 
demise  of  his  father  obliged  him  to  revisit  Poilou  in  1220,  where  he  was 
frequently  in  company  with  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  at  lae  same 
time  his  false  love,  and  the  mother  of  his  little  wife.  Isabella,  at  tJie  age 
of  tliirty-four,  still  retained  that  marvellous  beauty  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  considered  th^  Helen  of  tho  middle  ages.  It  is  therefore  no  grtal 
wonder,  that  she  quiddy  regained  her  old  place  in  the  cooslani  heart  of 
the  TaliiBt  IKDireher.  Aceoniingly,  we  find  thia  noiatioo  in  Ifattfaew  oC 
Westminaler,  thai  in  the  year  1920|  or  ^  about  that  timey  Ifbella,  queen- 
dowager  of  England^  having  before  croesed  the  eeae,  took  to  her  hoihaBi 
her  former  tpwtCy  Ae  count  of  MarchCf  in  Francei  without  leave  of  bm 
eon,  the  king,  or  his  council.'"  As  the  queen  %ick  thia  step  without 
asking  the  coneent  of  any  one  ia  England,  the  council  of  regency  wiAh 
held  her  dower  firon  her,  lo  the  indignation  of  her  hneband*  A  veiy  few 
montha  aflbrded  them  an  opportunity  of  righting  this  wrong. 

The  countess-queen  and  tlie  count  de  la  Marche  had  atfll  retained  9t 
Valence  the  little  Joanna,  who  had  been  deprived  by  her  mother  of  her 
mature  bridegroom.  But  it  so  happened  that  tho  council  cf  Henty  IE. 
gready  need»i  the  restoration  of  tlie  princess,  in  order  to  make  peace 
with  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland ;  upon  which  king  Heniy  took  the 
opportuni^  of  writing  a  congratulatory  eptstle  to  his  mother  on  her 
marriage, and  demanding  the  restoration  of  his  sister;  but  queen  Isabella, 
highly  incensed  at  the  deprivation  of  her  jointure,  positively  refused  lo 
give  up  the  princess.  The  young  king  then  wrote  to  the  pope,  eamesdy 
requesting  him  to  excommunicate  his  mother  and  father-in-law:  \ht 
latter  he  vituperated  as  a  very  Jiifln*?.  Before  t!ie  pope  complied  with 
this  dutiful  request,  he  inquired  a  little  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  aaJ 

*  Matthew  Paris.  Beside  M.  Pari^,  all  historians,  ancient  and  niodeni,  Uieuuau 
the  lomantio  re*tnarriage.  Rjrmer^s  Pcadera,  Hemnunsford,  Wikea,  Rajpin,  p.  315, 
Guts,  Tyrre1l»  Collier,  and  MoieiL 
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found  that  Henry  III.  had  deprived  his  royal  mother  of  all,  in  England 

ajui  Guienne,  that  appertained  to  her  as  the  widow  of  king  John,  because 
?he  tlid  not  ask  his  leave  to  marry  a  second  lime;  and  as  he  was  only 
foortrrn,  iliat  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  After  a  most  voluminous 
corre^ipoijilence  hetwrcn  the  con  tend  in  fr  j)arties,  on  the  king  of  Scots 
declaring  he  would  :iot  be  ]Miriti(  il  wiihout  a  wife  from  the  royal  family, 
Henry  was  glad  lo  make  up  ihe  diii'erence  with  his  mother,  by  paying 
her  arrrars  of  joiaturei  and  roceiTing  from  the  count  de  ia  Marche  tiie 
princess  J<  »aiitia.' 

The  kiiig  oi  France  was  the  liegre  lord  of  count  de  la  Marche  j  but 
the  countess-queen  was  infuriated  \v)iciu'\  or  sin  saw  her  husband  arrayed 
agaiiisi  the  territories  of  her  son,  and  her  sole  study  was,  how  Frencii 
Poitou  could  be  rendered  independent  of  the  king  of  France.  "  She  was 
a  queen,"*  she  said,  and  t^he  disdained  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
liad  lo  kneel  before  another."  Aiioilier  cause  of  violent  irritation  ex- 
isted:— Prince  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  had  refused 
lier  daughter,  by  the  count  de  la  Maiche,  and  married  Jane  of  Thoulouse; 
on  lliit  occasion  kinr  Louis  created  his  brother,  count  of  Poictiers,  and 
nipured  the  eouai  3«  la  Blarche)  as  possessor  of  Poiton,  to  do  him 
Mage.  Isabella  mantfaaled  great  dtadam  at  the  heifeM  of  Thouloaae* 
tiking  procedenoe  of  ktr^  the  erowned  queen  of  England — smothery  aa 
iIm  said,  of  a  king  and  an  empreaa. 

From  that  lime  ahe  aufined  the  nnfoftanale  eonnt  de  la  Haiehe  to 
hn  no  doBMBtie  peace,  till  ha  tiantfemd  hie  allegiance  from  Looia  IX. 
U>  her  son  Henry  I JI^  who  undertook  die  conquest  of  Fraich  Poiton  at 
the  inatigatlon  or  his  mother.^ 

Several  years  of  disaatrone  warine  ensued.  The  hnafaand  of  Isabella 
Marly  lost  his  whole  patrimony,  while  the  district  of  the  Angoumois 
TO  overran  by  the  French.*  After  king  Hemy  IIL  lost  the  fitttle  of 
Taillebooig,  Ibught  on  the  banks  of  Isabella's  native  river,  the  sparkling 
Owcniei  a  eeriea  of  defeats  followed,  which  utterly  dispossessed  both 
the  queen-mother  and  her  husband  of  their  territories.  Henry  111.  fled  to 
BoordeaoXf  acarcely  deeming  hinieeif  safe  In  that  city ;  while  the  queen- 
mother,  whose  pride  had  occasioned  the  whole  catastrophe,  had  no 
resource  but  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  king  of  France. 
The  count  de  la  Marche  had  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  his  i^lour  availed 
liule,  when  the  minds  of  his  people  were  against  the  war. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  countess-queen  and  her  lord  determined  to  send 
iheir  heir,  the  young  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  to  see  how  king  Louis  seemed 
tlisposed  towards  them.  That  amiable  monarch  re(  eived  the  son  of  his 
^o^ies  with  such  benevolence,  that  the  couiu  de  la  Marche,  taking  his 

*M.  Pazi*.  I'hc  pnooeits  was  married  to  Alexander  II.  at  York,  2didsuiiHtror, 
tSSl.  Thoiigh  onlf  eleTsn  ysais  of  ago,  hor  marnage«  had  already  twice  stopped 
a  enal  war.  ^e  was  a  ehitd  of  angelio  bMnity  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  was  sarnamed,  by  the  Englisb>  Joan  MakepMoe.    She  died,  when  twenty- 

lu,  of  a  decline,  pro'hirfv?  by  a  change  of  clhnnte.    The  Hng  of  Scots,  at  this 
paciftratjon.  received  back  his  two  litters,  who  had  been  pledged  to  king  Johu 
»um  of  motley. 

•flpsad.  •TiUetdaBeooeil,  mi.  «1C  Paris.  •Ibid. 
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wiftand  theiwtof  (hechiUM  wilhhm^to  tht  eunpof  8tL^^ 
ibmadrm  at  bit  feet»aiid  weie  wj  kiadly  feoemd,  on  no  worn  eon- 
diUoiitt  than  domg  homage  to  piiace  Alphonto,  for  three  oafldes. 

U  might  have  been  aoppcad  that  the  itatfaai  roirit  of  Isabella  waa 
lamad  by  these  dieaaters;  but  soon  aiVer,  in  1244,  me  life  of  king  Loois 
was  twioe  attempted:  the  laat  time  the  assassins  vese  oonTietod,  and 
before  their  esecution  confessed  that  they  had  baan  anbomad,  by  qoasn 
Isabella,  to  poison  the  good  king  of  Fiatnce.  babeUa  gave  cc^omr  to 
the  accusation  by  flying  for  sanctuary  to  the  abbey  of  Footerniad, 
^  where  she  was  hid  in  the  secret  chamber,  and  lired  at  her  eft?e,"  says 
Matthew  Fans;  "  though  the  Poictevins  and  French,  coosidenag  her  as 
the  origin  of  the  disastrous  war  with  France,  called  her  by  no  other 
name  than  Jezebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of  Isabel.^  Mat- 
thew sayi?,  tht  whole  brunt  of  this  di«jrraceful  businr-i?*?  fell  upon  her 
unfortunate  husband  and  son.  Thry  w  ci  r  seized,  and  rif><>ut  to  be  Irietl 
on  this  accusation  of  poisoninrr.  when  count  dc  la  Marrhe  made  appenl 
to  baltle,  and  offered  to  prove  in  combat,  with  his  accuser  Alphonso. 
brother  to  St.  Louis,  that  his  wite  was  behed.  Alphoiiso,  who  appear!^ 
to  h.ivi-  had  no  great  stomach  to  the  fray,  declined  lU  on  the  plea  that 
count  IfuL^h  was  so  treason-5[)ottnl,"  it  would  be  pollution  to  fi^t 
with  hmi.  Then  Isabella's  young  son  lIu^U  dutifully  offered  to  fii^L, 
in  the  plncc  of  his  sire,  and  Alphouso  actually  appoint(  the  ilav  an^ 
place  to  iTK  t  t  hira;  nevertheless,  he  again  wiiiidrew,  f  xruHHig  hinajsclf 
on  tht^  j)Uci  of  the  infauiy  of  the  iamily.  "This  safl  news,"  my^  old 
Matthew,  for  evil  tidin^TH  hasten  fast,  soon  reached  tiie  ears  of  Isabels, 
in  the  secret  chamber  of  F'ontevraud." 

The  afiiront  offiired  to  her  brave  young"  son  seems  to  have  brokt  :i  the 
heart  of  lobelia.  She  never  came  out  of  ihc  secret  chamber  agititi,  but, 
assuming  the  veil,  died  uf  a  decay  brought  on  by  grief,  in  Ute  year 
1246. 

As  a  penance  for  her  sins,  she  desired  to  be  bnied  bambly,  in  the 
common  cemetery  at  FontevnuuL  Sone  years  afterwvds  bar  son,  Henry 
11^  visiting^  the  tombs  ef  his  aaeestois  at  Fonleviwiid)  was  ahoaked  at 
beiog  ahown  the  lowly  gim  at  bis  SMthar :  ba  laisad  for  her  a  staSely 
tamb^  with  a  fina  anamelled  atatasy  m  1fb»  dwir  al  Fontemud,  ncsr 
Hanry  IL  aad  ElaoDom  of  AquMae^  bar  aioilia»4a4aw.' 

Her  statue  is  of  fine  proportions,  clad  in  flowing  garments,  confined 
to  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  She  wears  the  wimple  veil,  and  conveuiual 
frontlet.   Her  &ce  is  oval,  with  regular  and  majestic  featares.' 

*M«ah0w  of  WestaniBBiei. 

'The  suite  of  the  royal  sffigies  at  Fontevraud,  in  the  present  century,  thii« 
described  in  Stothard's  Monumental  Antiquities,  by  tho  admirable  pen  of  Mr» 
B'my.  '*  When  Mr.  Stotbard  first  vi;*iled  France,  duriog  the  summer  of  Iblti,  ha 
came  direci  to  Fontevraud  to  a^eriain  if  the  effigies  of  our  ancient  kings  who 
were  buned  tliei»  were  to  be  seeiL  He  kmud  the  abbejooDTefied  faitn  a  pmaa^ 
and  diMDvered  in  a  cellar  belonging  to  it  the  effigies  flf  Hemy  IL,  Ims  queen 
Eteannra  of  Aquitaine,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of  Angoul^e.  The  cbnpel 
whpff  the  fij^irf^-  were  placed  previous  to  the  revolution  wa*  pntirf»lv  •!f»<.tmTed, 
and  ikese  invaiuahle  ef^es  then  removed  to  a  ceiiai,  wiiero  Uxvy  were  ex- 
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The  count  de  la  Marche  survived  his  unhappy  partner  but  till  tlie  year 
1149.  The  enmity  betweeo  him  and  the  family  of  St.  Louis  entirely 
diHp|i«erad  after  tlie  deedi  of  Mbella ;  for  her  hvshand  shared  the  cni« 
ade  that  the  king  of  France  made  to  Damietta,  and  fell,  covered  with 
weaadsy  id  one  of  the  eaetcm  battlcB,  fighting  by  the  aide  of  his  old 
Mfoniet,  Alphonso,  eonnt  of  Poictters.* 

IsabtlU  left  several  children  by  this  marriage  ;  live  sons,  and  at  least 
lliree  daughters.  Her  eldest  son,  by  the  count  de  la  Marrlu  ,'  succeeded 
Dot  only  to  his  father's  patrimony,  but  to  his  mother's  inheritance  of  the 
ibgoumois.  He  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Lusignan  as  Hugh  Xl^ 
count  de  la  Marche  and  Angouttoe. 

Tilt  cuunt  de  ia  3Iarche  setu  all  his  younger  sons,  with  his  daughter 
Alife,  lu  Henry  HI.,  wlio  provided  for  tliem  very  liberally,  to  the  great 
iiuligoatioa  of  his  subjects. 

^osfd  tn  constant  mutilation  from  the  prisoners  who  came  to  draw  water  from  a 
uelJ  twice  every  day.  It  appeared  that  they  had  sustained  severe  ininry.  as  Mr. 
Stoth&rd  found  the  broken  fragments  scattered  round.  He  made  drawings  of 
Ike  llgBiQai  and  upm  his  i«cuni  to  England  suggested  to  our  government  the 
propria^  Of  obtaining  posiestioa  of  these  interesting  relics,  that  they  m\^i  be 
pkced  among  the  rest  of  our  royal  effigies  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  appU« 
cation  failed,  hut  it  succeeded  in  calling  the  nttorition  of  the  Fr^noh  fzovem* 
toeut  towards  these  remains,  nnd  in  preserving  them  from  total  destruction." 

'Mont&iaoon,  who  gives  the  date  of  his  death  1249. 

a  modem  writer  has  committed  the  strnn^rn  blnnf^pr  nf  marT}nng  Isabella 
to  her  own  5on,  instead  of  her  ibrmer  husband,  the  f  'l  lowing  note  is  siil;i)oined 
fiom  Sp««d,  no  slight  authority  in  matters  of  genealogy. 

*QaMm  bnbellBt  MtTivuig  king  John,  wu  manied  to  Hn^  le  B^nn,  aftrl  of 
March,  nod  lotd  of  Losignaa  end  Valence  in  Poictou.  to  whmn  first  At  tkmtd 
havt  betm  married,  bui  yet  (a«  teemcth)  continu4:d  her  afftdion  to  hivi  till  note.  By 
him  she  had  divers  children,  groatlv  advanced  by  H^  r^ry  ITT.,  their  half  brodjer 
(and  ms  greatly  maligned  by  his  subjects).  The  eldest  was  Hugh,  earl  of  March 
■ad  AngoulAme ;  the  teeond  Chqr  de  Ltisignan,  slain  at  llie  batda  of  Lewes ; 
ihe  HM,  William  da  Vjalanoa,  «ri  of  Pembiolie}  tlia  Ibordi,  Aymer  da  Vilmai, 
Mop  of  Wiaohatior;  the  Bfth^  GeoffiajT  of  Larignan,  lotd  of  Haetiagfc*' 
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•ITBNAMED  LA  BELLE, 

QUEEN  OF  HENRY  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BieMKnr  of  Proraace — Piu entagv— BIrtii— Tftlents— Foom  wiiltaii  Iqr  hf^ — Bv 
bewilf— H«iii]r  aceepto  Elesaor  without  dowry — ^Bfloomed  to  BnglMH! — Jfu* 
ried  at  Canterbmyo— Ciowned  at  Weatminster — Costume  and  jewala— Hemy'i 

attention  to  dre«? — Txnparity  of  the  queen's  rehuive.i  —  Birth  of  her  e]rie«t 
—  Paintinss  in  her  ciiamlKirs — Attempt  on  tiie  Itins's  life  —  Eleanor  rule*  iht 
king — Bij-iii  of  ber  eldest  daughter — Queen  accompanies  the  king  to  Guicnoe 
^Biith  of  the  piinaOM  Beatrice— Return  to  England— TVuboIeooa  of  Elonot^e 
uncle — Eleanor's  aeeoad  son  bom — ^Kiogand  queen  robbed  on  tbe  higbway^ 
Eleanor's  unpopularity  in  London — ^Dower— Eleanor's  moihor-— King  pawns 
plate  and  jewels — Marriajie  of  prineess  Margaret — Projected  cm«nf!c — Eloar'^r 
appointed  queen-rept'iit — Kinii's  departure  for  Gni«»nne — Makes  his  "Wilt  Bci 
queathd  royal  power  to  Eleanor — Princesii  Kathanno  born. 

EtBANOR  of  Pnmoee  was  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  qoMi  dMt 
ever  presided  over  the  court  of  England.  She  was  mifi>rtaiaielj  raHnJ 
to  share  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  a  foUe-mlnded  sovereign,  at  tm. 
earlier  age  than  any  of  her  predecessors ;  for,  at  the  time  of  her  mai^ 
liage  wiSi  king  Henry,  she  had  scarcely  completed  her  foorteeath  yewi' 
a  penod  of  life  what  her  educntion  was  iiDperfect,  ber  judgment  im- 
fonned,  and  her  chamcter  precisely  that  of  a  spoiled  child^  of  pre<»>cms 
beantyaiid  genins— perilous  gifts!  which  in  her  case  serml  bat  Is 
foster  vanity  and  self-sufficiency. 

This  princess  was  the  second  of  the  five  beautiful  daughters  of  Dew 
ger,  connt  of  Provence,  Uie  grandson  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Aii^oa 
Berenger  was  the  last  and  most  iUnstrioos  of  the  royal  Proveofal  counto; 
and  even  had  he  not  been  the  sovereign  of  the  land  of  soog,  his  own 
verses  wonld  have  entitled  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  trov* 
badour  poets.'  His  consort  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Thoma%  eoimi  of 
Savoy,  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  literary  powera.' 

From  her  accomplished  parents  the  youthful  Eleanor  inherited  boih  a 
natural  taste,  and  a  practical  talent  for  poetry,  which  the  very  air  she 

'M.  Paris.  *Si8iiioiidi*8  Lheimtaio  of  tiw  Sootk. 

'  Aocording  to  some  writers,  she  was  tho  friend  and  correspondoiit  of  Bip^id 

CcptiT  dc  Lion,  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  ooncludinn  fmjs 
£^nvoye.  in  his  eelebial<-d  prison  poem,  l>egintnng  Comte-isc."  is  addrc«?cv?  V> 
this  lady,  to  whom  also  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  copy  of  his  sonnets,  j^^n^-*. 
sad  J.  P.  Andrews. 

(46) 
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'knihed  tended  to  fiMter  and  enconitge.   Almost  More  iba  milmd  her 

te^ns,  she  had  coDiposed  an  heroic  poem  in  her  native  Provencal  tongue. 

Thit  work  is  still  in  exiiiteiice)  and  is  to  be  found  in  MS-y  in  the  royal 
libiaiy  al  Turin.'  The  compoaitiott  of  this  romance  was  the  primary 
OM  to  which  the  princess,  or  (aa  ahe  was  then  atyled^  the  infanta  of 

Pmrenre,  owed  her  cJcTation  to  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England. 
Her  iiihcr'a  miyor-doaio  and  confidanti  Romeo,*  was  the  penon  to  whckse 
^  mam^ement  count  Berenger  was  indebted  for  his  success  in  match* 
ing  his  portionless  daughters,  with  the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 

doubt,  to  Romeo^s  sagacious  advice  the  ifoliowing  atepe  taken  by 
yoane  Deanor  may  be  attributed. 

Si  P  ^p^^i  to  Richard,  rail  of  Cornwall,  Henry  the  Third's  brother,  a 
iine  Frovenqai  romance  of  fu  r  own  iiiflitirig,'  on  the  adventures  of  BIiii- 
(ijn  of  Corawall,  and  Guiliaume  of  Miremas,  his  companion,  who  under- 
took g^r^at  perils  for  tlie  love  of  the  prinrrss  Briende  and  her  siste? 
Ifbnde  (prubahly  Britain  and  Ireland ),  dames  of  incomparable  beauty. 

Kichard  of  Cornwal!,  tn  whom  the  voung"  infania  st  nu  by  way  of  a 
f'-iirtly  coinplnnent,*  (i  poL'in  so  appropriately  furnishfd  with  a  paladin 
of  Cornwall  for  a  lioro,  was  tlien  at  Poitou,  preparing  for  a  criisnde,  in 
*hich  he  hoped  to  I'iniilale  his  ro^  al  uncle  and  namesake,  Hidiard  I. 
Ik  was  highly  liattered  by  the  attention  of  ilie  young  princess,  who  w  as 
so  celebrated  for  her  personal  charms  that  she  was  called  Eleanor  ia 
B^lle;  but  as  it  was  out  of  lus  })()\\('r  to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
b  'iiuur,  by  olloring  his  hand  and  ht  art  to  the  royal  Provencal  beauty  in 
wtura  for  her  romantic  rhyuics,  he  being  already  the  husband  of  one 
food  lady  (the  daughter  of  the  great  earl  protector  Pembroke)  he  obli- 
fiJD|ly  recommended  her  to  his  brother  Henry  HI.  for  a  queen. 

That  monarch,  whose  share  of  personal  advantages  was  but  small, 
whoaa  lenrniag  and  imaginativeness  far  exceeded  hia  wit  and  judg- 
Mt,  had  bc6D  dMappointad  in  no  leaa  than  five  attempta.to  enter  the» 
pale  of  matrimony,  with  aa  manj  diflerent  princeaaea.  Henty 
wodd  lain  ImTe  eapooaed  a  princeai  of  Scotland,  whoae  eldeat  aiater  had 
mied  hia  great  miniater  Hubert  de  Burgh  \^  but  hia  iioblea,  iiom  jeal- 
ousy of  Hu&rt,  diaauaded  hun  Irom  thia  alliance.* 

^Nc^tnxliimus,  Hi«t.  of  Troubadours. 

'Crescernbini.    Komeo  is  menlionetl  by  Dante  a«  ooe  of  the  greatest  iLaiiau 

|Mi«r  U«  limi  hm  waa  Mor  t»  Eteaaor  ead  Imi  iinei  Marpierito. 

*UvMoCtfaeTi«ilNuloiin»  hjrNostiodainiu,  who  vttj  stupidly  mistakes  Kioh* 
trd.  earl  of  Cornwall,  for  his  uncle  Cccva  do  Lion ;  butFaarial  has,  in  the  Revue 
dp*  Deux  Monde*«,  wti'ifnctonly  explninf»f|  rh»>  bhinder. 

*Thp  pfw*m  written  by  Uio  princf^s  Elr><uior  Ix'ar?  mnrks  of  it^  origin,  beinjf 
pmHflely  the  sort  of  composition  tliat  a  child,  or  young  girl  of  fome  genius  aiid 
liali  liMtary  expefteooe  ndglit  bare  oompoeod.  It  ww  not  withoot  ite  popoia- 
%  i»  her  neiiT»  eoantvjrf  when  It  b  jet  femambered.  Probebljr  the  joaag 
Klf^nor  received  some  assistance  (Vom  hor  mother  and  father,  vih  xhr^  counteea 
B^inro  fl...^  the  emmt  Bcrenf^er  werp  both  p'-»eu  of  greet  poptihuil/  in  the  Pro* 
Tftnenl  iliaie<-L~>/'ai«rt€/,  Revmt  tie*  Ihujc  M&ndes. 

*h  wee  reported  to  king  Henry^  by  Hubert's  j^Uoiu  foes,  thethe  had  diMoaded 
a  hAj  ftom  MUlHnfr  her  engageraeat  with  the  ktng^  bf  teUing  her  «*  tfiat  Hemy 
^v*a  sqelatefed  ftol,  a  lowd  man,  a  I<^per,  deeeitflit,  perjured,  more  faint* 
bsoned  than  a  vromnn,  and  utterly  tmflt  tag  the  OOgBpany  <tf  e^y  A^  it  noblf 
"   (Attieiee  of  impeochment,  Soeed.)  *  Bapin. 
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Henry  then  Tainly  snecl  for  a  consort  in  the  coofts  of  Bietagne,  Aw- 
tria,  and  Bohemia  \  and  at  length,  wholly  dispirited  hj  hia  want  of  aoe* 
eeee  in  eveiy  matrimonial  negotiation  into  which  he  had  entered,  the 
royal  Ccelehe,  havinff  arrived  at  the  age  of  twentjr-ihre,  began,  no  doahti 
10  imagine  himself  (fevoted  to  a  life  sinsh  bleeecdnees,  and  remained 
fonr  years  without  farther  attempts  to  pnmde  himself  with  a  qneen. 

In  1235,  however,  he  again  took  coara^,  and  oflered  his  hand  to 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ponthiea ;  and  haTing,  for  the  firtf 
time  in  his  life,  received  a  fiivoorable  answer  to  his  proposals,  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  this  lady  was  signed,  and  ambassadors  despatched  for 
the  pope-s  dispensatioii;  bnt  when  they  were  within  a  few  days^  jour- 
ney of  Rome,  Heniy  sent  word  that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  chaiged 
them  not  to  proceed.^ 

This  sudden  change  of  purpose  was  occasioned  by  the  agreeable  Im- 
pression Henry  had  received  from  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  ConwaB, 
of  the  beauty  and  brilliant  genius  of  his  £ur  correspondenty  Eleanor  of 
Provence* 

The  treaty  was  privately  oprnrd  in  June  1235  ;  nnd  a''  «?r>on  as  ITenTr 
thought  proper  to  make  known  ir>  his  miirt,  th.u  h(?  had  broken  hi? 
rTifrajf^ment  with  the  maitl  of  Fonthieu,  his  nobles,  nrcording-  to  Hcrj- 
niiagrord,  were  so  ohlinring  as  to  recommend  him  to  marry  the  very  lady 
on  whom  he  had  secretly  fixed  his  mind. 

As  Louis  IX.  of  Franre  f afterwards  styled  St.  T.ouis)  was  married  to 
Fif  Miior's  eldest  sister,  the  infanta  Mar^meritc  of  Provence,  Henr\''8  cood- 
seliurs  \v  of  opmiou  that  great  poiiucal  advantages  might  be  deiirod 
from  this  alliance. 

Henry  discreetly  made  choice  of  three  sober  priests,  for  his  procura- 
tors at  the  court  of  count  Berenjrer.*  The  bishops  of  Ely  and  Lin- 
coln, and  the  prior  of  Ilurle;  to  these  were  added  the  master  of  rhe 
Temple.  TlioMgli  llenr}''s  age  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  fnir  maid 
of  Provence,  of  whose  charms  and  accomplishments  he  had  receiVed 
such  favourable  reports,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  poverty  of  the  gene- 
rous count  her  father  was  almost  proverbial,  yet  the  king^s  constitutional 
covetousness  impelled  him  to  demand  the  enormous  portion  of  twenty 
thousand  marks,  with  this  frirest  flower  of  tlie  land  of  rooea  aad  awed 
•one. 

Count  Beienger,  in  reply,  objected  on  the  part  of  Ins  teigfater,  to  tta 
very  madequate  dower  Henty  would  be  able  to  aellle  upon  htr  ^amg 
the  life  of  his  mother  queen  IsabeDa.  Henrys  on  this,  prooeeded  to 
lower  his  demands  ironi  one  sum  to  another,  till  finding  thai  the  iiapff 
mtahed  but  bish-epifited  Provencal  count  wm  inelined  to  peeeBi  Mm 
sordid  manner  oi  bavgammg  ftvthe  mptnl  potimO)*  and  bemg  asrioo^y 

*  Matthew  Pnris.    Matthew  Wp-tmin«tfr.  Hapia. 

*  We  find  in  Kyrmer's  Faadera,  aboui  ihis  pertodf  a  letter  wnttoa  by  Henry  111 
jD  the  carl  Savoy,  brotlier  to  the  waieii  jBtrice,  Kkwnot*t  mother,  efitrmMf 
to  ftfafndly  Miiitaabtt  to  bringiiig  ebont  liia  matiiags.  'RTmt^vFateL 

hw  privste  InMncdoni  to  John,  the  son  of  Pliillp,  his  senesohal,  mod  f»  Ui 

pTocurator?,  H»»nTy  by  a  postscript  subjoins  the  follrn«.  ing  scale  of  ptopre^^* 
Aljatementa,  which  he  empoweci  hii  tniatj  and  weU-bekiTod  to  rmks^  ftun  ^ 
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tkamd  lest  he  should  lose  the  Mf%  he  io  a  great  friglit  wrote  to  hie 
unbusulors,  ^  to  conclude  the  marriage  forthwith,  either  with  money  or 
without,  but  at  all  cvciiis  to  secure  the  lady  for  hioi«  end  ooiwiuct  her 

safely  to  England  without  delay." 

The  rontrnct  was  then  joyfully  signed  by  count  Bcrcn^er,  and  the 
iiii'anta  Eieauor  was  cielimecii  with  all  dua  aoleoiiiity^  to  the  amba»^ 

HeQr\',  in  the  course  of  his  iiiatrijiK)nial  lu^injtiations  with  the  rount 
ol  Provence,  addrt^^sed  two  kiiers,  one  io  the  count,  and  the  oilier  to 
the  countess  of  Provence,  m  which  iie  requests  tliem  "  to  permit  the 
Buptials  of  Eleanor  to  be  postponed  till  the  feast  of  St.  MartiUy  and  to 
eiplauj  to  their  (]au<:hier,  that  such  was  his  wish»'" 

Eleanor  was  dowered  in  the  reversion  of  the  quecn-mothcr,  Isabella 
cf  Aiigoul^me's  dower,  whose  settlement  is  recapitulated  m  ilie  marriage 
tretty  between  Henry  and  hie  future  consort^  but  no  muuediate  settle* 
lueot  is  specified  for  the  young  queen. 

When  the  royal  bride  coininenced  licr  journey  to  England,  she  w  :\s 
•lleoded  on  her  progress  by  all  the  chuaky  and  beauty  of  the  south  of 
Fonce,  a  ^ lately  train  of  nobles,  ladies,  minstrek,  and  jongleurs,  with 
ttQiwds  of  humbler  followers.  She  was  treated  with  peculiar  honours 
by  Thibaut,  the  poet-king  oS  Navarre,  who  feasted  the  fair  Proven9al 
faoetM  end  her  oompany  for  five  days,  and  attended  her  in  person,  with 

hie  kii%hte  end  noUea,  to  the  French  frontier.  There  she  was  met 
•■d  wekoned  by  her  Mmt  euter,  the  consort  of  that  most  amiaUeand 
iMme  of  kings,  St  Louie :  and|  efler  receiving  the  cimgnilulations  of 
then  iUnstiioiw  lelstiTeSf  she  emberked  for  Eqg^d^  landed  at  Dover, 
Md,  on  the  4th  of  Jennary,  1236^  wee  nuunded  to  king  Heniy  IIL  at 
Gbaiaibuiy,  by  the  nehbiehop,  St  Edmund  of  Oanterbury  .* 

Pitn  of  l«i^gloA  giTce  ns  the  following  deeoription  of  the  royal 

•Hsmy,  oar  kiag^  «l  Winimiium  took  to  wife 
Tko  awl's  daughter  of  Protancsa,  the  ikiKaat  May  »  li^^  i 

Her  name  is  Elinor,  of  gentle  nurture ; 
Bejood  the  lea  there  was  no  such  creature.'* 

iB  eontempoiiiy  chronkleef  indeed^  whether  in  halting  English 
AjriM^  Of  aottofons  Latin  pfoee  to  say  nolhiiiff  of  the  panegyrical 
iiMiai  of  Imt  oovntrymen,  the  p90feD9al  poet»-^-are  agreed  in  repieeent^ 
it  tbk  prineeae  as  weU  deeening  the  aoiwae  of  <^  La  BelleL^ 

King  Hawy  eondneted  hie  yonddhl  coneorC  to  London  in  great  pride, 
Mndtd  hf  a  splendid  tnin  of  nobility  and  eeclesiastiea»  who  had  accom* 
PNisd  the  sovereign  to  CSuiterbuiy  in  order  to  assist  at  his  nuptials, 
nspmtions  of  the  nwet  aztfaotdmuy  maffnifieeiice  were  made  for  the 
'PpWhingooMaticMi  of  the  newly-wedded  qneen^  which  was  appointed 
» tike  piMe  en  the  tot  of  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebestian,aijc  days  only 


^nt  demand  of 20,000  marks  :— 15,000— 1Q,00<)— 7,000— 5,000— 3,000  marcarnin. 
— >Rym*?f'8  FfiKi^rn    It     by  no  means  ct^rtain  that  evea  ihs  paitiy  minimviTiii 
ktw  Muntui  by  liie  royal  calculator  was  obtain^ 
^Tlwte  letters  are  dated  the  10th  of  October,  1235.  *M.  Pans. 
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afler  the  bridal,  being*  the  2nth  of  Jamnry.  Previous  to  that  atijiist 
ceremony,  Ilcnry  had  caii.setl  fireat  iinprovemeots  to  be  mnde  in  iIm 
palace  of  Westminster,  for  the  rt  rcption  of  hi«  vonnf^  consort. 

There  is  a  precept  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  tv]'j\\.  directme  that 
the  kinj^'s  great  chamber  at  Westminster  be  painted  a  irond  g^reen  colour, 
like  a  curtain  :  that,  in  the  preat  gable  or  frontispiece  of  ttie  «aid  chj^m- 
ber,  a  French  inscription  shouid  be  painted,  and  that  liie  king's  iiiiie 
wardrobe  should  also  be  painted  of  a  green  colour,  to  imitate  a  mTtain." 
The  queen^s  chamber  was  beauuiied  and  adorned  with  historical  paint- 
ings  at  the  same  time. 

The  Saturday  before  the  queen  was  crowned,  Henry  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  read  also  that  the 
good  citizens  of  London,  in  their  zealous  desire  of  doin^  honour 
their  beautiful  young  queen,  set  about  the  scarcely  less  than  Herculean 
labour  of  cleansing  their  streets  from  mud,  and  all  other  offensive  acca- 
mulations,  with  which  they  were,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  rendered 
almost  impassable. 

This  laudable  pniifieatioii,  which  mmt  ha£f9  been  regudtA  almost  as 
a  national  blessingi  being  happily  e0ected,  the  loyal  eitizent  prepared  aO 
sorts  of  costly  pageantry,  before  nnheard  of,  to  grace  the  eotoaalion 
festivali  and  delight  the  young  queen. 

Eleanor  was  just  at  the  happy  age  for  enjoying  Ae  spectacle  of  d 
the  gay  succession  of  brave  shows  and  dainty  devices,  so  degantly 
tailed  by  Matthew  Paris,  who^  after  describing  streets  hung  with  dwcil 
colonred  silks,  garknds,  and  banners,  and  with  lamps,  cmeeta,  and  ollHr 
lights  at  night,  condndes  by  saying But  why  need  I  reeoml  ihi 
train  of  those  who  performed  the  offices  of  the  church ;  why  deseriht 
the  prolusion  of  dishes  which  furnished  the  table,  the  abundance  of 
▼enison,  the  variety  of  fish,  the  diversity  of  wine,  the  gaiety  of  the 
jugglers,  the  comeliness  of  the  attendants  ?  Whatever  the  world  eoidil 
produce  for  glory  or  delight  was  there  conspicuous.'' 

But  the  most  remarkaMe  feature  in  the  coronation  of  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence must  have  been  the  equestrian  procession  of  the  citixens  of  Loo- 
don,  who,  on  that  occasion,  claimed  the  office  of  cellaiers  to  the  hiag 
of  England. 

The  daim  of  his  loyal  citizens  having  been  wisely  granted,  Aey  vea- 
tnrously  mounted  swift  horses,  and  rode  forth  to  accompany  the  kisg 
and  queen  from  the  Tower,  clothed  in  long  iiTirtnpnt?:,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silk  of  divers  colours.  They  nmounted  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fixtv.  Thfir  steeds  were  hnely  trapped  in  arrav,  ^vi'h 
fhiniiig  bits  and  new  saddles,  each  citizen  bearmg  a  ^old  or  silver  cup 
in  his  hand  for  the  royal  use,  the  kmu's  trumpeters  sounding  before 
them;  and  so  rode  thcv  in  nt  tlic  roval  h;inqnet,  (belter  niiens,  belike^ 
were  thev  than  ilie  men  wlio  \\c:u  Inner  (rowns  in  the  city  o{  Londoa' 
in  thesi  drocncrate  days),  and  served  the  kmg  and  that  noble  company 
with  wuie,  accordmg  to  their  duty.^ 

>  Matthew  ¥vU.  Citj  Record.  Speed.  As  oellafsrs  they  banded  die  ihm 
ID  the  loyal  bmler. 
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The  nayor  of  London^  Andrew  Backml,  the  peppeiery  lieaded  this 
■lendid  eivk  ealfacade,  and  claimed  the  place  of  Afaater  Michael  Belot» 
m  deputy  of  Albini,  ead  of  Aroadal)  the  grand  bolder  or  pincema  of 
fiigiand ;  but  he  was  repalsed  hf  order  of  the  kiiiff,  who  said,  ^  no  one 
ought  by  ri^ht  to  perform  that  service  but  Maater  Michael."  The  mayor 
lahaHtted  to  the  royal  decision  in  this  matter  of  high  eeremooia],  and 
serred  the  two  bishops  at  the  king's  right  hand.'  After  the  banquet^  the 
•ri-boieler  received  the  cup  out  of  which  the  king  luid  drunk  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  and  Master  MichaeK  hie  deputy^  received  the  earl's lobea, 
Gilbert  de  Sandford  claimed,  for  the  service  of  keeping  the  queeoNi 
rhaniber-door  at  this  corooatioD^  the  qoeen's  bed  and  di  its  furniture^  aa 
her  chamberlain.' 

Xlms  were  bounteously  distributed  to  the  poor  on  this  occasion,  king 
Henry,  with  all  his  faults,  being^  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  princes. 

The  most  sumptuous  and  splnndid  garrnrnt?  ever  seen  in  England 
x^■ere  worn  at  the  roroTintion  of  tfie  voiiiiir  (jueen  of  Henr\'  III.  The 
peacpfif!  and  vijroroiis  admmislratn 'H  o\  Petnhmke  and  Hubert  de  BiiiL^h 
had  ii  lrd  Fjigland  with  wealth  and  luxury,  (irLiwii  from  their  commerce 
*ilh  lilt  jsuuth  of  France.  The  citizens  of  London  wore  at  this  splendid 
wrefnony  garments  called  cyclades,  a  sort  of  upper  robe,  made  not  only 
of  Silk,  but  of  velvet  worked  with  srold.  liciiry  III.,  who  was,  like  his 
felher,  the  fjrr .Ui  >t  fop  in  his  dominions,  did  not,  like  king  John,  (  online 
orders  hi»  wardrobe  rolls  to  the  addrnment  of  his  own  person; 
but  hberally  issued  benefactions  of  satin,  vciveL,  rloih  of  gold,  and 
ennine,  for  the  appareling  of  his  royal  ladies.  No  homely  dress  of  green 
doih  was  ort.'crrd  for  the  attire  of  his  lovely  queen;  but  when  a  mantle 
liaed  with  cnume  was  made  by  hm  tailors  for  himself,  auulher  aii  rich 
''■I  given  out  for  Eleanor. 

The  elegant  fashion  of  chaplets  of  gold  and  jewels,  worn  orer  the 
vaa  adopted  by  this  queen,  whose  jeweUery  was  of  a  magnificent 
eider,  and  ia  auppoaed  to  liaTe  coat  her  dotmg  hnafaand  nearly  9^,0001. ; 
iB  eaonaoiia  eom  if  leckoned  aeeording  to  the  value  of  our  money. 
Bmir  had  no  leaa  than  nine  j;aiilanda,  or  ehapleta,*  Ibr  her  hair,  ibnoed 
of  gold  filagree  and  dnaten  of  coloured  precioua  stooea.  For  ettite  oe- 
canons  ahe  bad  a  great  crown,  moat  glorioua  with  game,  worth  19001. 
H  tiiat  em;  her  nrdlea  were  worth  6000  asaika;  and  the  coronatioa 
pment  given  by  her  aister,  queen  Matguerite  of  France,  was  a  large 
4v«r  peacock,  whoae  tnin  waa  aet  with  sapphiiea  and  pearls,  and  other 
pneioiiB  atonea,  wrought  with  ailver.  -This  elegant  piece  of  jewelry  waa 

'Ao  dku  citixeas  of  London  haU  claimed  tlie  service  of  Uia  butlery,  so  those  of 
^ndiesster  claimed  that  of  the  royal  kitchen;  but  the  doings  of  the  men  of 
^iBehener,  in  the  capacity  of  the  cook*s  ftsnstaiitSi  hsTe  not  heen  isoocded. 
Tlic  cloih  dMt  hung  behind  the  king's  tabic  was  claimed,  oa  the  one  side,  by 
tbe  door-keepers,  and,  on  the  Other,  by  the  scullions,  as  their  perquisite. 

'Sp»^fi.    City  Records. 

'  :it>ir>  ate  elegaiu  dcbcription  of  this  kind  of  head-dress,  m  the  lay  of  sir  Laim 
fcl»  wiitten  a  few  years  after  t 

Their  headb  were  dight  well  withal, 
Sach  with  a  jolly  coronal 
With  iizqr  gens  or  mo." 
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used  as  a  reservoir  for  sweet  wt^ters,  which  were  forced  out  of  its  beak, 
into  a  haain  of  ailvwr  chased. 

Henry  did  not  forget  hie  own  appeorel,  when  he  endowed  hie  queen  eo 
nehly  with  jewels  ^  he  wee  noted  ae  the  Biet  prince  who  wote  the  coetlf 
■Mteiiai  called  bendekine^  and,  arrayed  in  a  ganiMnt  of  thie  briUiaQl 
tiaane  of  gold,  he  sat  upon  hia  throne,  and  "  glittered  ? ery  glorioosly  ,^  * 
when  hie  young  and  lovely  queen  shared  hia  third  coropation. 

The  expenaes  of  Eleanor^a  coronation  were  eDormoua,  So  gr^  waa 
the  outlay  hevond  the  lung'a  reaouiceay  that  Heniy  emended  the  portion 
of  hia  aiater  Isabella,  ioat  manied  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  theoLp  When  he  pelitioned  the  lords  for  a  thiitjeth 
of  his  subjects^  property,  as  a  relief  from  his  difficultieay  they  told  him 
^  they  hid  amply  supplied  funds  both  for  hie  marriage,  and  thai  of  die 
empress;  and  as  he  had  wasted  the  money^ he  might  defiray  the  i^Tpfntfi 
of  his  wedding  as  he  could." 

Great  oflence^  it  seems,  had  already  been  taken  by  the  oattoa  at  the 
Qonber  of  foreigneia*  especially  Italiansi  who  had  aocompaiiied,  or  fol- 
lowed, queen  Eleanor  to  England.  Among  these  was  her  uncle,  Peter 
of  Savoy,  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  countess  of  Provene^ 
Henry  created  Peter  earl  of  Richmond,  and,  at  the  suit  of  the  queen, 
bestowed  upon  him  that  j)ari  of  Lnfulon  since  called  the  Savov,  from 
this  prince.  He  paid  the  crown  but  nominal  quit-rent  of  three  broad 
arrows.  Peter  founded  there  a  noble  piil  ice,  which  ihe  queen,  his  mtodf 
afterwards  purrhaM  d  of  hiiu  for  her  son  iMinund,  earl  of  Lancaster.' 

In  the  course  oi  one  short  vear,  the  asceudancv  which  the  uncie  of 
hii>  young  queen  gained  over  the  plastic  mind  of  Henry  was  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  eiUirt  lv  kfi  to  his 
discretion,  and  all  the  patronage  of  church  and  state  passed  throu^  his 
hands. 

Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  at  thai  time  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  though  greatly  aiiiiched  to  the  king  his  brother,  reprobated 
Henry's  conduct  in  permitting  ilie  intnision  and  interference  of  the 
queen's  foreign  relatives  and  attendants  \  bidding  his  brother  ^'  follow 
the  prudeut  example  of  ilieir  brother-in-law,  the  emperor,  wlio,  w  hen 
he  received  their  sister,  the  princess  Isabella,  sent  back  all  her  train  of 
fbllowera."  The  king  of  France^  too,  he  reminded  Henry,  had  taken 
the  same  coaiaei  when  he  married  the  elder  sister  of  queen  EhMuior.^ 

In  the  foarth  year  of  her  marriage  Eleanor  brooffht  an  heir  to  Eo^ 
land.  The  young  prince  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Jnnei  1239,at  Wert* 

*Maulieu'  Paris. 

*Uetiry  had  ludeed  fitted  his  bi:»ter  out  witii  a  sumptuous  wardrobe,  the  detatii 
of  which  he  had  perBpoally  superiotended*  with  a  degree  of  minute  attention  to 
linings,  truiuiiiiigs»  purflinga,  and  ganiitnre,  prnfeotly  snrptiaiiig  in  a  male  fovv^ 
reign,  but  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  frivolity  of  this  nooareh's 
character,  nnd  his  taste  for  finery.  Hf^  also  fftvoured  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe 
with  a  particular  inventory  of  the  die»ses  oi  iho  princejis,  and  a  description  of 
ttie  material  and  fasluou  of  each,  even  to  the  robt  dt  chambrt  ^  and  having,  by 
the  eztia-pains  Ihr  hie  diler^i  outward  adornment  we  tuppoie^  ■attslled  hk  eon- 
•cience,  be  appropiiaied  the  lett  of  her  portion  to  hia  own  me,  (Rapm,  SMt$ 
BriiiakCmmm.)  * Peanam'i Loaidm.  •M.  Fam. 
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■ImIi  r^and  moemd  the  popular  rane  of  Edwnd,  io  honour  of  Eilwanl 
ikt  ConfesMMr;  for  vboM  mmoiy  Henry  IIL  dierkhed  the  dtepeil 

Tho  ce]d)f»led  eail  of  hekmHn^^  wm  one  of  the  godftthtfs  of  prince 
Edward,  and  held  hmi  at  the  faaptiainal  font :  he  was  then  in  the  height 
of  iiYonr  both  with  Eleanor  and  the  king.  But  the  eoene  changed  be- 
fore the  qneen  left  her  lying-in  chamber ;  for  when  riie  gare  a  grand 
festival  on  occasion  of  her  uiurchingy'  and  the  king  sununoned  dl  the 
pm  iadiee  of  the  land  to  attend  the  queen  to  church,  Leicester  brought 
Ui  newly  wedded  wife,  the  king's  sister,  to  perform  her  devoir  to  Elea« 
Dor,  bnl  wae  received  with  a  bmal  of  fury  by  Henry,  who  called  him 
the  seducer  of  his  sistcTi  and  an  excommunicated  man,  and  ordered 
his  attendants  to  turn  him  out  of  the  palace.^'  Leicester  endeavoured 
10  remonstrate,  but  Henry  would  not  hear  him,  and  he  was  expelled, 
weepin{T  witli  rage,  nnfl  vowing  vengeance  against  the  young  qaee0|  to  - 
whose  influence  he  aiiribiiled  tliis  rever^r'. 

In(lt]!j)cndcntlv  of  his  noble  taste  in  architecture,  of  which  Westminster 
Abbey  is  a  !=tniuling  proof,  Henry  III-  was  undoiibteiiiy  possessed  of  a 
love  for  the  fine  art??;  for  we  find,  in  the  seventeenth  venr  of  his  reif^iu 
a  precept  directt  cl  to  the  ^hrritVof  1 1:\mpshirr,  r onini;ui(]inf;^  liim  to  cause 
the  king's  waitiscoifd  chainhfr,  in  the  cai*tle  of  VViiich^'ster,  to  be  painted 
with  Saxon  liislorRs,  aiul  the  same  pictures  with  which  it  had  been 
painted  before;  wluch  proves,  not  only  that  historical  paintings  in  oil 
cm  wainscot  were  then  in  use,  but  that  they  ha(i  been  painted  80  long 
tbat  the  colours  were  taded,  and  reijiured  renewnig. 

Again,  we  have  a  precept  of  Henry  HI.,  twenty-three  years  after  this 
period,  nhich  suns  thus  : — '*Pay  out  of  our  treasury  to  Odo  the  gold- 
mith^  and  Edward  his  son,  one  iiuiidrrd  and  seventeen  shillings  and  ten- 
peace,  for  oil,  varnish,  and  colours  bought,  and  pictures  made  in  the 
chamber  of  our  queen,  at  Westminster,  between  the  octaves  of  Holy 
Trxmty,  and  the  feast  of  St  Bamabaa,  the  same  year,  in  the  Iwen^-thirti 
jrcaref  onrieagn."* 

AaK>ng  many  other  proole  of  attention  paid  by  Henry  to  Mi  young 
^neen  on  the  bir^  of  hb  heir,  we  find  that  he  ordeied  »the  MMber 
behind  her  cfaapd,  in  hie  palace  of  Weetminater^  and  the  prinie  chen>* 
b«r  of  that  aparttaent,  eoppoeed  to  be  Eleanoi^  dreaaing-room,  to  be 
finely  waineeoted  and  lined,  and  that  a  hat  or  border  should  be  Made^ 
w^  painted,  with  hnagea  of  our  Lord  and  angelsi  with  fneenae-pota 
leanered  over  ibt  last  or  border.^  He  also  directed  that  the  four  evan- 


'^irnon  Montf^rt,  earl  of  Leicester,  tlie  third  son  of  Simon,  connt  <le  Mont- 
fort  the  sttn^iiintuy  leader  of  ihe  crusade  against  ilje  Alb!j^et)««e«i.  He  had  served 
ihe  office  ot  »<rnescbal,  or  high  steward  of  the  royal  household,  at  the  coronauon 
of  tb«  queen:  and  this  /ear  Hetuy,  with  hit  own  hand^  ioeretiv  bestowed  upon 
bim  bis  widowed  sister,  Eleanor,  oouDtess  of  Pembroke,  in  St.  Stepben*s  chapel, 
though  the  princess  had  vowed  to  beoome  a  nan.  There  were  ciicurastanee^.  it 
should  fecm,  that  r^ndere'l  a  liajsty  nrjnrriagc  nece««"ary ;  and  an  enormous  bribe 
fron  H*»nry  pnrch:ise<l  a  di^penjjaiion  for  this  ninrria-j^t*  from  Uie  pop<s  tho  \n']y 
tMving  taken  the  rmg,  but  not  the  veil  of  a  nun. — Matthew  Paris,   bpeed.  Hupiiu 

*8MMllbfd*t  Geoealogieeb  *  Walpole*!  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  Strut:. 
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ge)ist8  should  be  painted  in  Uie  queen's  chaoiiwrf  and  thai  a  ciyilil  tmt 
ahould  be  made  for  keeping  the  relics  he  posaeased. 

A  few  eorious  particulara)  illustrative  of  the  mteiior  of  the  aaeieBl 
palace  of  our  kmga  at  Woodstock,  may  be  gathered  from  the 

following  miniite  instructions,  contained  in  a  precept*  addressed  hf 
Henry  III.,  in  the  25ih  of  his  reign,  to  the  keeper  of  that  palace,  dirert- 
ing  him  "to  cause  an  extension  of  the  iron  trrHises  on  the  j^ti-ps  leading 
from  our  chamber  to  the  Jierbarium^  or  garden  also  of  the  wooden 
lattirr?  in  two  windows  of  our  queen's  chamber,  and  to  cause  n  ptMit  to 
be  iiKuie  over  the^e  wiiidijw  s,  <  <n*ei^d  with  lead,  and  an  apt  rture  to  be 
made  m  the  pent,  betwern  ilie  iiall,  and  our  qvu  ciTs  clKinilx  r,  and  the 
chapel  towards  the  boiciers  ol  our  herbarium,  a:ii}  two  wmdQ\v>  (  f  white 
glass  lookmg  lowardji  the  f«nid  borders.  T\\  «  >  spikes,  also,  in  liie  ffahel 
of  our  hall,  and  windows  ui  the  same  kirid  on  tlie  east  of  the  liall,  and 
the  pictures  now  in  the  hall  are  to  be  repaired.  And  we  desire  that  ail 
the  courts,  fountains,  and  walls  of  our  houses  there  be  re|>ait(  ti.'*' 

This  reig-n  allords  the  first  example  of  a  poet-laureate,  iii  liie  person 
of  one  Mailer  iienry,  to  ^vhom,  by  ihe  appellation  of  ^  our  belovtd 
vcrsificator,"'  the  king  orders  one  hundred  shillings  to  be  given  m 
payment  of  his  arrears."  This  officer  was  in  all  prolnibility  introduced 
into  the  royal  household  by  the  ProTen^  queen,  who  waa,  aa  we  have 
aeen,  henelf  a  poet,  and  woo  had  been  aeenatomed  in  her  early  yoaih 
to  be  annoanded  by  inuiatrela  and  troobadowa,  io  the  litemy  court  ef 
ber  aeeompliahed  parmta* 

Henry  waa  alao  a  patron  of  lileratnre^  and  a  gmA  loter  of  Pko> 
▼en^  poetry*  Fanrid  pointa  out  aeferal  roraaneea  wrilten  imder  libe 
superintendence  of  tbia  King,  who^  when  he  married  Eleanor  bt  Pio> 
▼ence,  recdved  a  partner  whoee  taaiea  and  poiaalta  oertanilY  aawimilrttiA 
with  hia  own ;  and  to  tbia  dreomatance  may,  no  doubt,  be  •Itribalid 
the  nnbonnded  influence  which  ehe  acquired  over  his  nrind,  which  abe 
retained  long  after  the  blom  of  youth  and  beauty  had  passed  away. 

While  the  king  and  queen  were  still  residing  at  the  palaee  €if  Wood> 
aloek,  about  three  months  after  the  birth  of  their  heir,  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  king  by  a  mad  poet  named  Rihahl,  or  KibaHl. 
who,  according  to  some  of  the  chroniclerai  waa  a  gentleman  and  a 
knight,^  One  day  he  roahed  into  the  royal  preacncei  and,  before  the 
whole  court,  called  upon  Henry  to  reaign  the  crown,  which  he  hau 
uanrpcd  and  so  long  detained  from  him.    The  oOicers  of  the  hoiMiehoki 

*Rot.  Liberaii,  2o\h  Henry  III.,  m.  2'd. 

*G«rdeoiog  was  hf  no  meant  neglected  in  the  reign  of  tfab  piinoo|  §ot  Manhcw 
Paris  mentUms  that  the  uielement  year  1257  was  a  year  of  famine ;  thai  applet 

were  scarce,  and  pears  scarce ;  but  that  figs  and  cherries,  plums,  and  all  kLadt 
of  fruit  included  in  Fhells,  had  totally  failed.'"  f^everal  of  thf*:e  fruit*  nre  nftrt- 
wards  named  in  our  aoiials,  as  lately  introduced  in  the  reign  of  lienry  VIII.; 
but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  civilization  of  England  had  great]/  rr-irograded 
from  the  time  of  the  Proven^  qnaent.  Ihiring  the  bwbnioas  warii  fiom  the 
neigB  of  Henry  V.  to  Richard  III.,  England  bad  lost  many  uw,  OTcn  bortkal- 
turc. — for  th(>  fruit.s  re-introduced  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VilL  weM  md^wbitdlf 
cnltivHtPtl  in  that  of  Henry  III. 
•  iliuiux,  History  Exchequer.  *  Speed.    M.  Pans, 
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ftMd  Itfin  out  of  ^e  pKsenea^Kamber,  and  would  have  inflicted  a 
Wfere  chirtwgment  upon  him,  if  the  kind-hearted  monarch  had  not 
inleqMeed,  and  charged  them  not  to  hurt  u  nmn  who  talked  so  like  a 
penon  oat  of  his  eeneee."  The  king  told  them  ^  to  take  him  into  his 
M,  and  entertain  him  hospitably,  and  let  him  go.**  Tfda  was  done, 
and  Ribnot  got  into  high  apirite,  and  began  to  be  very  amusing  to  the 
ta^ietinue,  joeidating  for  their  entertainroent,  and  singing  some  choice 
minstrelsy.*  Thus  he  whiled  away  the  time  tfll  dark,  when  he  elole 
into  the  king^s  bed-chamber  through  a  window,  armed  with  a  long  diaip 
knife,  and  concealed  himself  among  the  rushes  under  the  king'sbed. 

Henry,  fortunately  for  himself,  passed  that  night  in  the  qnemi^  cl^am* 
ker,  and  Ribald,  rising  up  at  midnight,  stabbed  the  bolster  of  the  rdjnd 
W  several  times,  sevchmg  for  the  king  in  yain,  and  demanding  when 
he  was,  in  a  loud  roaring  Toiee,  which  so  .alarmed  Maigmt  Bisset,  dne 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  who  was  sitting  up  late  reading  a 
deTotit  book  by  the  li^ht  of  a  lamp,  that  her  shrieks  awakened  the  king's 
semnts.  who  took  him  into  rn<;tody.  The  nnhyppy  ^^m^  was 
exwTited  at  Coventry  for  this  o&nce.^ 

The  following  year  two  other  uncles  of  the  queen,  Thomas,  connt  of  ^ 
Saroy,  and  BooSace,  his  younger  brother,  visited  England and  Heniy, 
out  of  complaisance  to  his  consort,  received  and  entertained  them  with 

such  magnificence,  that,  not  knowing  how  to  support  the  charge  by 

hnnest  means,  he  sent  word  to  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  presented  him 
«ith  twenty  thousand  markf.  hv  would  expel  them  all  the  kingdom; 
and  thus  he  supplied  himself  with  money  for  his  unjust  generosity. 

The  death  of  St  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  furnished  Heniy 
witli  a  further  opportunity  of  obligin|[  Eleanor,  by  obtaining  the  nomina- 
lion  of  her  uncle  Boniface  to  the  primacy  of  England. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  as  well  as  Paris,  informs  us  that  Eleanor 
wrote,  with  her  own  hand,  a  very  elegant  epistle  to  the  pope  in  his  bcH 
li«!f;  '••taking  upon  herself/''  says  the  wortliy  chronicler,  (who  appears 
liavc  been  hiirlily  srnndalized  ni  female  interfrrence  in  ecclesiastical. 
iiTairs,)  "fur  no  other  reason  than  his  r(  lationplnp  to  her,  to  urge  the 
cauije  of  tliis  unsuitable  candidate  in  the  warmest  manner ;  and  so,'** 
continues  iie,  "  my  lord  the  p<)]>e,  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  thouglit 
proper  to  name  tliis  man,  wlio  had  l)een  chosen  by  a  woman ^  and  it 
*ai>  coiiiiiionly  said  that  he  was  chosen  by  female  intrigue," 

Among  other  proofs  of  Elean(>r\<'  unbounded  influence  over  the  mind 
f'f  her  lord,  it  was  observed,  that  when^  on  the  death  of  Gilbert  Mare- 
*chal.  Pari  f>f  Pembroke,  his  brother  Walter  demanded  of  the  king  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal,  which  was  hereditary  in  his  familv,  Henry  at 
finrt,  in  a  great  pa«sion,  denied  hini,  lelluig  him,  "  that  his  two  brotliers 
>v<ire  a  pair  of  lurbuient  traHors,  and  that  he  had  presumed  to  attead  a 

;w5kst 

In  these  dayi  he  wootd  have  been  with  more  proprie^  oonaifiied  to  an  Bi!f> 

for  lunatics.    The  expression  nf  "  ribald  rbymes'*  was,  no  doidlli  ditiTad 
^otn  the  name  of  this  frtintic  Ter<(ifier  of  the  UltXtiaaik  oaatlliy, 
I  ^  Polydore  Vergil.  Sp«e<i. 
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toaraMMlt  al  whkdi  Iw  had  foririddoi  lum  lo  be  pnmoL^  lit,  uka 
Ihtf  mAf  banng  «aoceeded  in  interesting  qaeen  Eleanor  in  hie  hmm^ 
again  pvaAmd  kis  niii|  ii  iamediMty  fnated  ihioogh  bK  pom- 
lul  inlMiMiiiDB.^ 

i^ieon  Eleanor  fiemte4  Her  fojral  hmbMid  with  a  daughter  in  lha 
jraar  1241,  who  was  nmmd  Maigueti  ate  the  elder  Mrter  of  JStoanor, 

ihe  €faeen  of  France.  The  following  year,  the  qneen  accompanied  ibe 
king  her  husband  on  his  ill-advised  expedition  against  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  king  of  France,*  with  whom  that  peace-loving  monarch  had 
suflered  himself  to  be  itivolvcd  in  a  quarrel,  to  obli^p  hismoiher,  l«abeila 
of  Angouleine.^  The  kmir  and  queen  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  May  19, 
1  '242.  Mcnrv  was  toialiy  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  on  the  kin?  or 
1-  ranee,  and,  alu  r  a  series  of  defeats,*  took  refuse  with  his  quern  <a 
Bourdeaux.  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  his  English  kniirhis  Liiid  uobk^ 
many  of  whom  forsook  their  sovereij^n,  and  relunied  homey  which 
Uenry  revenged  lii  liie  usual  way,  by  liiuiiir  liieir  estates. 

Eleanor  gave  birth  to  another  daughter  at  Boiinleaux,  whom  abo 
named  B^trice,  after  her  mother,  the  countess  of  Proveace* 

In  consequence  of  the  close  connexion  between  their  queens,  Lotia 
IX.  was  induced  to  grant  a  truce  ui  five  years  to  his  vanquished  foe, 
Henry  and  Eleanor  then  resolved  to  spend  a  men y  winter  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  ihcy  amuocd  liiuiiiaclves  with  as  much  feiusUikg  and  pageantr)'  as 
if  iienry  had  obtained  the  most  splendid  victories,  alihougli  he  was 
much  impoverished  by  losing  his  military  chesty  and  his  moveable  chapel- 
royal,  with  all  its  rich  plate,  at  the  battle  of  Taillebouig.  When  Henry 
aiHl  Eleanor  retmned  to  England,  they  landed  at  PortsnHmth*  and  ocdoi 
were  imed  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  town  ota  tte  nme  te 
London  ehonld  testify  tkeir  loyal  afleclion,  by  eoniiiig  forth  on  hone- 
back  ia  their  best  amy^  to  meet  and  irelcome  their  soveidgn  aad  hh 
qoeen.^ 

Daring  the  residence  of  thd  royal  ftmfly  on  the  eonthient,  qnset 
Eleanor  strengthened  her  interest  by  bringing  abont  a  OBioo  between  kg 
youngest  sister  dncia^  or  Sancha,  and  the  king's  brother,  RidMrd,  ssri 
of  Comwdl,  who  had  recently  become  a  widower.  The  maniage  m 
soleomized  in  England,  whither  the  conntess  of  Provence  eonddeted  lbs 
affianced  bride  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Henry  called  upon  the 
Jews  to  lumish  the  funds  for  the  splendid  festivities,  which  he  thoi^ 
proper  to  oi  dain  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  between  his  brodier,  aod  iks 
sister  of  his  q(aeen.  One  Jew  alone,  the  rich  Aaron  of  York,  was  eoa- 
pelled  to  pay  no  less  than  four  hundied  mariis  of  gold,  and  four  tfaoasiai 
of  silver;  and  the  Jews  'o(  London  were  mulcted  in  like  proportioa. 
Tiie  charge  Henry  was  at,  on  account  of  this  marriage,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  wedding-dinner  alone,  which  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  disbe& 

The  king,"  say  the  chroniclers  of  that  day,  ^Mhought  he  never  oosM 
do  enough  to  testify  his  love  for  the  queen  and  her  family.'^' 

The  countess  of  Froveoce,  not  contented  with  the  spiendoor  of  hsc 

'M.  Paris.  *  M.  WMtounstcr.  Eapm.  '  See  the  pMoediag  bioi^phy. 
«M.Faris.  Rapin.  'XlMd.  'SpMcL  *M.P4ai. 
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Mintttmieiit,  thought  proper^  before  flhtt  deported)  to  Imviow  $ont 
yiouMd  marke  of  Uie  king  for  the  nee  of  lier  hnthand. 
The  naeooiidect  of  £leinor>8  vadesi  end  their  onAtneee  for  Iho  high 

And  responsible  eitoatioQ,  in  which  they  were  pbced  in  Englaod,  ney 
be  fathered  from  the  foUowing  disgraceful  frecas,  which  took  piece  bo» 
tweeo  the  archbishop  Boiuieee  end  the  n^onks  of  St.  BartholooMW.  In 
tkm  year  1244,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbniy)  thoeghl  proper  to 
ieirodc  himself  in  the  biehop  of  London^e  dioeeee,  on  a  ^eitftttoa  lo  the 
priorf  of  Sl  Bartholomew.  The  monks,  though  they  Iflted  fiot  hii 
wmmgy  reeelved  him  with  respect,  and  cane  oot  in  solemn  proeeadon 
to  meet  him ;  but  the  archbishop  said  ^  he  oame  not  to  receive  honour, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  visitation.^  On  this,  the  monks 
replied,  thnt  hnvinjf  r\  Irnrnfd  l>i«hop  of  their  own,  thev  ought  not  to 
1.^  viftiied  i)v  any  other/ '  'J'his  answer  was  so  much  respnted  hv  the 
wraihliil  pnninte  that  hr  smote  the  sub-pn^r  on  the  face  pxclairnirio;  m 
hif?  nn^overned  lury,  *•*  indeed,  indeed,  doth  it  become  ye  English  traitor?? 
thm  lo  withstand  me  ?"  and,  with  oaths  not  proper  to  rcppat,  he  tore  the 
rirh  rf»po  of  the  sub-prior  to  pjcrr*?,  and  (mmpled  it  under  his  feet,  and 
tiirossl  hitn  against  a  pillar  of  the  clKincel  with  such  vmh-nre  that  he  had 
well-niffh  slain  him.  The  TTKuiiis  seeing  their  H-pri or  thus  maltreated, 
push'  li  the  archbishnp  bark,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  that  he  was 
eoca:?ed  in  armour,  and  pre[)ared  tor  battle.  The  archbishop's  attendants, 
who  were  ail  Proven (;<ds  to  a  man,  then  fell  on  the  monks,  whom  they 
buffet^,  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  monks,  in  their  rent  and 
miry  ^rmenis,  ran  to  show  their  wounds  and  to  complain  ot  their 
wrongs  to  their  bishop,  who  bade  them  go,  and  tell  the  king  thereof. 
The  only  four  who  were  capable  of  getting  as  far  as  Westminster,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  in  a  doleful  plight ;  but  the  king  would  neither  see 
tMBi  Bor  receive  their  complaint'  The  popultee  of  Londoa  weM,  how- 
ever, in  greet  tedignation,  and  were  diepoeed  to  tear  die  arehfaiihop  to 
pieces,  paming  him  «n  the  wer  to  Lembeth  wilii  oxeemthMHi,  cryiaff 
alood,  When  is  this  mfittif  thie  oniel  imiler?  He  ia  no  wianer 
■eaia,  h«t  an  exacter  of  money^-^  atranger  honH)  nkamad)  and  onhiw* 
fully  elected.^  Boni&ee  ied  over  lo  the  paleeey  where  ha  made  fak  atory 
gocid  with  the  kiof,  through  the  influenee  of  the  qanma^  hia  nieae;  and 
the  nranka  of  8L  Bartholomew  got  no  redreaa. 

Ahont  tiw  time,  Hemy,  it  is  sud,  ordeted  all  the  poor  children,  from 
Ifaa  Btraeia  and  highways  round  Windsor  and  its  neighboufhood,  to  he 
coOccied,  and  munificently  feasted  in  the  great  hall  oS*  the  palace  there. 
Afterwards  the  royal  children  were  all  publicly  weighed,  and  their  weight 
is  silver  distributed  in  alms  among  the  destitQte  individuals  present,  for 
The  good  of  the  aonls  of  the  princely  progeny  of  himself  and  qoeen 
Eleanor. 

The  foUowing  year,  1244,  the  threatened  war,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  was  averted  by  a  contract  of  marriage ;  in  which  the  hand  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  the  inlant  lady  iVfHrfrarot,  was 
pledged  to  the  heir  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  11/ 

'M.  WeauniQSter.  *M.  Paris.   M.  WcsuaiA«iei« 
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In  tlie  betrinning  of  ilie  year  1245.  the  queen  wa^  deli%*erefl  of  her 
second  son,  prince  EcIihuikI.  Tht;  pdrliaineiit  having,  in  the  preceding 
liovember,  reluscd  an  aid  to  tlic  kiiii:,  lie  levied  a  fine  of  fifteen  haodred 
marks  on  the  ciiy  of  London,  under  pretence  that  they  had  shehered 
one  Walter  BukLiel,  whom  he  had  banij?hed.  Henr^'  was  encouraged  m 
his  uacdrustitutional  proc  eedings,  by  a  very  trivial  circumstniic(  A  lire 
broke  out  in  the  pope  s  palace,  and  destroyed  the  chamber  m  which  the 
principal  deed  ul  3Iu<^nui  Ciiarta  wa;$  kept,  wiuch  made  the  qusea  iaocy 
that  it  >\  as  rendered  null  and  void.' 

England  was  at  this  period  in  such  a  slate  of  misrule,  that  ia  Uamp* 
shire  no  jury  dared  lo  fnid  a  bill  against  any  plunderer;  uor  was  the 
sysieui  ol  uiuveisal  pdlaije  confined  to  the  weak  and  undefended,  since 
Matthew  Paris  declarei*  king  Henry  complaiued  to  hmi,  that  when  Ke 
was  travelling  with  the  queen  through  that  pounty,  their  luggage  was 
robbed,  their  wuie  drunk^  and  themselves  insulted  by  the  lawless  rabble.^ 

Such  was  the  iii»w|pBiit  elate  of  Hampshire^  thai  Jung  Henry  could 
find  no  judge  or  jueticiary,  who  would  undertake  to  see  the  lava  dolj 
taaamad.  In  tbw  dilemna*  he  im  laiMd  to  eat  on  the  beoeh  of  j 
htnttdf  k  Wineheatar  Outle;  and  no  doubt  the  causae  deteimiiied  hf 
him  would  have  been  well  worth  the  atteution  of  modeva  pepottaw. 
While  thus  pteaiding  peraoually  on  the  Kiqg^a  Bench,  Umry  had  ocea- 
aioii  to  aumoon  leva  Qiflbfd  to  aoawer  at  this  justice  eaat  fiw  aoms 
malefiMstion;  when  the  tuibnlent  misdoer  not  only  contnmaeioiialy  rt> 
iuaed  his  attendance,  but  Ibfoed  the  king^s  officer  to  eat  the  royal  ww^ 
mnt|  seal  and  all!'  Henry  punished  him  with  spirit  and  courage. 

tee  gicat  cause  of  the  qneen'a  unpopuUriQr  in  London,  originaaHl 
from  the  oopraicipled  manner  in  which  ahe  eiereised  her  infinence  tc 
compel  all  vessels  freighted  with  corn,  wool,  or  any  peculiaHy  Taluabls 
caig0|  to  unlade  their  cargoes  at  her  bitbe^  or  quay,  called  %inanhilhf ; 
becanaa  at  thai  port  (the  dues  of  which  formed  a  part  of  the  reveones  of 
the  queen-consorts  of  England,)  the  tolls  were  paid  according  lo  tfe 
value  of  the  lading.'  This  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  waa  without 
parallel  on  the  part  of  her  predecessors,  and  was  considered  as  a  serioits 
grievance,  by  the  master*?  of  vessels,  and  merchants  in  general.*  At  bst 
Eleanor,  tor  a  certam  sum  of  money,  sold  her  rights  in  this  quay  to  her 
brother-in-law,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who.  for  n  quit-rent  r»f  5nv 
pounds  per  annum,  let  it  as  a  fee-farm  to  John  (ii^oi-^,  the  mayor  of 
LfOndon,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  t ml  to  the  perpetual  disputeSy  between 
the  merchants  of  London  and  the  queen. ^ 

In  order  to  annoy  the  citizens  of  Loudon,  Henr)\  durintr  the  dispute^ 
reffardmLT  tlie  queen's  g-oUl,  rcvi\ed  the  old  Saxon  cusiom  it(  conveoiajg 
foikuiotes,  and  by  tius  means  reminded  the  commons,  as  the  grreat  bodv 
of  his  subjects  were  called,  that  liiey  had  a  political  existence  no  ksf 
than  the  barooii  of  England, — and  they  never  again  forgot  iL 

'      ^nril  *  Regat  Amialik  qwned  by  Spoad. 

•  li:irri?otrs  Snrvpy  of  London.  *  Ihid. 

*  Harrison's  Survey  of  Londoa.  Tins  work  mark:i  the  itnptirtant  inoitleas  ^si' 
the  follmotot,  wUoli  were  nsed  by  the  king  to  excite  lurbuleoce  io  tUe  dsjt 
sfsfaM  the  nifjiiidlss  who  had  oflMided. 
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Modm  wrilm  have  anertod  Umt  dim  wm  no  middle  dawi  in 
days  of  the  PUntageneU   what»  then,  may  we  aak,  weie  the  citiietta  of 

Lnidon,  those  munifiGent  and  high-spirited  mercbaiita,  whoea  wealth  ao 
often  in  ihia  reign  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  court  ?  If  the  eoodnot  of 
the  king  and  queen,  towards  this  class  of  their  subjects,  had  been  guided 
by  a  more  eidightened  policy,  they  might  liave  found  in  their  loyal 
aftetioQ  no  triTial  support  against  Lekeater,  and  the  disafiected  aristo- 
cracy of  England;  bul,  excited  by  the  rapacity  of  Eleanor,  the  king  pil- 
laged and  outraged  the  citizens,  till  they  thiew  their  weight  into  the 
node  of  the  mighty  adveraary  of  the  monarchy. 

Quern  Eleanor  was  somewhat  relieved  from  her  pecuniary  difficultiea 
by  ihe  deaili  of  the  queen-mother,  Isabella,  in  1246.  She  was  put,  after 
lUis  event,  in  full  possession  of  the  dowrr  laiuls  appointed  for  the  En^- 
li-^h  queens;  she  however  appropriated  her  replenished  purse  to  the  use 
ot  her  rnf>tlier,  who,  now  a  u  idow,  paid  anotiier  visit  to  England,  to  the 
gr^t  mdLigualioii  ot  Henry.  Tlie  king  was  disrontented  at  the  manner  in 
which  count  Berenger  had  disposed  of  Provence,  to  the  excUisioii  of  his 
eldest  dauirhiers.  He  was,  besides,  very  little  able  to  alTurd  gifts  to  his 
wife's  nioihr  r,  since  he  had  not  at  that  very  tune  wherewithal  to  meet 
his  hous»  hohl  expenses.  He  was  advised,  as  the  parliament  refused  to 
a&siBt  hmi  with  more  money,  to  raise  the  sum  required  to  saiisly  ins 
clamorous  creditors,  by  selliag  his  plate  and  jewels.  '*But  where  shall 
1  find  purchasers,  if  money  be  so  scarce?"  denKinded  the  king.  in  tiie 
city  of  London,*"  was  the  reply.  On  tins,  Henry  petulantly  observed, 
"  If  ilie  treasures  of  Augustus  Caiiiar  were  in  the  market,  the  city  of 
London  would  purchase  them,  I  suppose.  Those  clownish  citizens,  who 
call  themaelves  barons,  are  an  inexhaustible  treasury  m  themseWes.'^ ' 

With  the  determination  of  participating  in  some  of  thia  envied  wealth, 
Hcu^  and  Eleanor  thought  proper  to  keep  the  Cbriatmaa  of  1848  in 
the  etfy  of  London,  and  ^tortea  j^wmta  from  the  moat  libeial  of  the 
toaJing  man  there,  to  the  amovDt  of  npwarda  of  two  thrniaand  marha.* 
Thia  waa,  however,  iai  from  mtisfying  the  ro)ral  TiatCon.  Heniy  eom* 
plained  that  he  had  not  been  treated  tnth  anfficient  respect,  and  to  teatify 
nia  dvplcaanie,  proelahned  a  fidr  m  TotfaiU-fielda,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  of  Westminster,  which  waa  to  )aat  a  fortnight;  and  during  that 
period  he  forbade  the  dtizena  of  London  to  open  their  ahope  for  any 
aort  of  tiaflic,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  tnde.* 

In  Henry'a  thirty-fourth  year,  occurs  his  order  to  the  mastsr  of  the 
Temple,  ^  that  he  deliver  to  Henry  of  the  Wardrobe,  for  two  years'  use, 
a  eertatn  great  book,  which  is  at  his  house  in  London,  written  in  French, 
f^m^amiffg  the  acts  of  the  king  of  Antioch,  and  of  other  kings.''  It  had 
been  compiled  and  illuminated,  under  the  care  of  Henry  himself,  and  if 
it  was,  as  supposed,  relating  to  the  croan^ng  JVovenqai  princee  of  An* 
lioeh,  tl  woold  be  a  valuable  history/ 

The  extreme  straits  to  which  the  king  and  qnren  were,  at  times, 
reduced  fur  the  money  they  profusely  lavished,  may  be  gathered  from 

*M.  Piuif,    Speed.  •  Survey  of  London.  •Stowe. 

*  CUmB  RoUfl,  quoted  by  Brayley.   Uift.  Falaoa  of  Weitminsler* 
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the  fact,  tluit  in  the  twoitjr-eeventh  ymt  of  his  reign,  Hennr,  beii^ 
withoBt  the  means  of  ptyki^  the  officers  of  the  chftpel  rojral  Windsor, 
iwoed  as  order  to  John  ManseK  directing  him  ^  to  pawn  the  most  yiIu- 
•hie  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  sura  requir^,  hut  under  especml 
eondition  that  this  hallowed  pledge  be  deposited  in  a  decent  place." ' 

In  the  year  1249,  the  royal  coffers  being  entirely  exhausted,  and  the 
parliament  refiisino^  to  grant  any  nid,  Henry  proceeded  to  pracii.'<e  tlie 
dcg^rading  expedient  of  soliciting  loans  and  gifts  of  every  person  of  c<m' 
dilion  who  entered  hi*!  presence,  assurinof  them  tlint  it  would  be  a 
greater  act  of  charity  to  bestow  money  oa  liim|tban  on  liiose  who  weat 
£roni  door  to  door  i)*  n;triii(T  an  alms.'" 

The  king  and  quei  n  w  err  npxt  seized  with  an  unwonteii  tit  of  erc>- 
nomy,  and  not  only  forbore  to  make  expensive  grants  and  doaaiiooik  but 
put  all  tlieir  sen'anfs  on  short  allowance,  abridged  their  wa^es,  aiitl 
refused  to  disburse  aiiv  of  the  araluitics  which  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  had  been  arrustonii^d  to  bestow.  They  ceased  t<»  put  on  then 
royal  robes,*  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  kecpinjj  a  tuble,  they  daily 
invited  themselves,  with  their  feun,  juiuce  Edwar^l.  ani!  a  chosen  namber 
of  their  foreign  kindred,  or  favourites,  to  diiic  with  the  rich  men  of  the 
city  of  London,  or  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and  manifesieil  much  dis- 
content unless  presented  with  costly  gifts  at  their  departure,  which  ihey 
took,  not  as  obligations  and  proofs  of  loyal  aflection  to  their  persons, 
but  M  matteve  of  right 

The  ery  of  Ike  ktid)  ia  that  reign,  wae  amnst  foreign  inflneiiee  taA 
fon^gn  oppiwion ;  and  it  was  a  proveib^  ttiat  no  one  Mit  *  Profcn^ 
or  a  Poieiefiii  bad  any  hopee  of  adfancenentf  efiilier  in  the  stale  or 
chnrdi;  and  which  were  held  in  the  grealeet  abhorreBcey  the  halfbioo 
there  of  the  king,  or  the  unelea  of  the  qneeUi  it  was  dilBealt  to  eay* 

On  ^Dmwlan'i  day,  1S51,  queen  EleanoPe  apartineiile  in  WiaAw 
Cbetle  were  etraek  by  Ug htnhig,  and  the  chimney  of  the  rooait  where 
and  the  royal  chfldren  were,  wae  thrown  down  by  the  Tiolence  of 

*Mac!ox.  'M.Paris.  ■Spetrtl. 

*A  foreign  historian  declares  that  tht;  language  of  the  £oglii»h         in  xkiM 
reign  as  barbarous  as  iheir  manners.   To  add  to  other  disquiets,  there  wai  s 
regular  oonftisimi  of  lODgues,as  in  Engtand  no  man  tightly  tuuleratoMMi  bit  oeigjh 
boar.   It  was  a  mark  of  nobilitj  and  gentle  breeding  for  people  to  oonver^e  ia 
Norman-French,  or  in  ProvoncTl:  and  many  affected  these  lani»tia£rf«^s  who  Vfiew 
them  not.    All  the  qii»^eii  s  court  spoke  Provfin^iil ;  tJie  law  ackiiowl«»dged  oc* 
language  but  Nurmon-Frcach ;  \he  church  uothiug  but  LaUu^  the  people  a  cof ' 
nipted  Saxon ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  her  other  nialbrtunes,  poor  Rngtond  had 
to  endure  the  plaguea  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.   *'Some  nte,**  iajs  a  contempo 
rary  writer,  «* strange  gibbering,  chattering,  wafBng,  and  grating;  tbent^o  'Xcnfc- 
umbres  tontni^  (and  eflpeoiallyat  Ynrk)  is  so  sharp,  flitting,  frortinj:.  and  un-h  ^p' 
that  we  Souihron  men  may  not  nmiefstand  that  language." — Trcrind.     Herr  w« 
see  tiie  dilTereni  element:*  out  of  which  ruae  our  Bugli^h  iaoguttge,  in  an  actaal 
•late  of  ttruggie  and  ferment.  The  long  alliaaee  with  PioTenoe  oeitninJj  riuev 
into  the  composition  of  tho  rising  language^  its  share  of  hannonj  and  eleguoe, 
an-i  the  lon^'  roi;,'n  of  Eleanor  of  Prori'ncc.  and  her  constant  commnnicatico 
with  her  own  c(juntry,  aided  this  transfn-«iun.    It  i?  a  ctmoii?  rirrMjTn>t?^nr^  ih*? 
the  proclainatioua,  in  order  to  preserve  tho  king's  peace,  or  at  lea:»t  to  make 
endenmur»bad  to  be  raad  I&  ihtee  languages— Saxon,  French,  and  Latin. 
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the  shock,  and  reduced  to  dust.*    In  tho  many  oaks  were  rent 

wwider  and  uprooted ;  mills  with  their  iiullers,  shcepfolds  with  their 
shepherds,  and  husbandmen  in  the  fields,  were,  by  the  same  awful  storm, 
Ufim  to  the  earth  and  destroyed. 

Hie  year,  however,  dosed,  more  Ruspiciously  than  it  commenced, 
vidi  the  eepooeels  of  the  princess  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
iMi  Ektnor,  then  i|i  her  tenth  year,  to  the  jomtff  king  of  Scotland^ 
Aknoder  IIT^  who  was  ahont  Iwetve.  The  nii|Hiali  were  eelehrated 
with  gnat  pomp  at  York,  where  the  royal  ftmOieo  of  England  and  Beo^ 
had  kept  their  Christmas  together* 

The  yottthihl  hridegroom  was  knighted  hv  kmg  Henry,  in  York  eathe- 
dnl,  on  Ghriatnias-daj)  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  and  the  next 
Miung  the  marriage  wae  solemntBed  at  an  earij  honr.  Henry  endeft> 
vmd  to  petsoade  the  young  Alexander  to  pay  him  homage  for  the 
leikB  of  Scotland;  but  tiie  princely  boy  excnsed  himself  with  good 
Mm  from  the  performance  of  this  important  ceremony,'  by  replying 
'^te  he  came  to  Yorit  to  be  married,  not  to  disenss  an  aflair  on  which 
H^  l>eiQ^  a  minor,  could  determine  nothing,  withool  eonsnlting  the  states 
of  hk  kingdom.^  Henry,  finding  his  son-in^^aw  was  of  00  determined 
t  fpirit,  conld  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  up  the  nuptial  restivities 
ly  iBflBting  on  his  demand,  especially  as  the  archbishop  of  York  had 
fenerously  promised  to  be  at  the  expense  of  all  the  entertainment,  which 
cost  him  upwards  of  four  thousand  marks,  ♦^and  six  hundred  oxen^ 
which,''  aayis  Matthew  Paris,  ^  were  all  consumed  at  one  meal*^ 

More  worthy  of  remembrance,  howevpi  ,  tlmn  these  enoimons  def^our- 
lags  of  the  hospitable  archbishop's  beef>  does  the  worthy  chronicler 
coosider  the  dignified  and  princely  conduct  of  the  3routhful  majesty  of 
Scotland,  at  his  bridal  feast,  and  the  amiable  manner  in  which  he  suppli- 
cated, on  his  knees,  with  clasped  hands,  to  his  royal  fathers-law,  for 
tbc  pardon  of  Philip  LoTel,  one  of  his  ministers,  who  lay  nnder  the 
ting's  heary  displeasure  at  that  time.  The  royal  bride  joined  in  the 
ptiticm,  kneeling  with  her  newly*wedded  lord  at  her  Other's  feet,  and 
han^ii^  on  his  garments.  Henry  was  so  moved  by  the  artless  earnest- 
ness of  their  supplications,  as  to  be  only  able  to  articulate  one  wonl, 
**  Willingly,"  and  all  who  sat  at  the  feast  melted  into  tears  of  tenderness 
tdmiratinn.  The  object  for  whom  these  interesting  pleaders  used 
fuch  [>r>wf*rfiil  intercessions  was  an  xinworthy  peculator,  convicted  of 
TfceiTjn^  bribes  in  ibe  discharjre  of  bis  office ;  nevertheless,  tbe  misjiiflrr- 
rg  f»oviTf  icn  persuade^!,  bv  the  eni^iiirinp  prattle  of  two  inexpn  i- 
rofetl  r.'iildren,  to  iiivc*«it  liim  ^\  iih  the  teniptiiiLT  nflire  of  trra^iiicr.  rs  <> 
^<>abt  ilic  rovnl  sii|i|ilicants  iiaci  rorrivpf!  tlirir  cm'  from  the  queen,  or 
*^me  perj!*ctii  wlio  possessed  the  means  <>t  induf  lu mir  them,  to  make  an 
■  PP^-nl  in  favour  of  Lf»vpl»  for  it  is  very  improbalfle  that  at  their  tender 
ihey  \v.njM  liave  tin  ii|r|it  of  \um  at  sucli  a  lime. 

The  extravagance  *'t  dr  ^'-^s  at  ihrsr  iniptiMls,  has  been  noted  by  many 
^niers.  Matthew  Pm  is  dtn  lares  llie  nobility  were  arrayed  in  vests  of 
»ik  called  coinioisesy  or  quinlises;  and  the  day  aAer  the  nuptial  cere* 
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mony,  the  queen  of  England  and  ber  ladiat  laid  these  new  lohee  tnki 
and  appeared  clad  in  others  still  more  costly,  and  of  a  neir  pattern. 
The  robes  fumUses^  thus  named  to  express  their  fanciful  quaintoess, 
were  upper,  or  supertunics,  with  no  sleeves,  or  very  short  ones,  bordered 
with  vandyking,  or  scolloping,  worked  and  notched  in  various  pattern^ , 
scarfs  were  worn  by  knighis,  a  la  quintisc^  meaninjr  that  they  were 
orimmpntcd  uiili  a  notched  borfler.  The  qmntise  robe  was  worn  hv 
queen  Kleanor  so  long^  before  and  beliind,  as  to  trail  on  x\\e  ground,  anil 
was  lield  up  wiih  one  hand,  lest  her  steps  should  be  impeded.  The  Ko- 
num  do  la  Rose,  speaking  ol  these  garments  first  worn  by  Klean<>r  and 
her  court,  counsels  the  ladies,  if  their  fuel  and  ancles  be  not  smaii  and 
delicate,  to  let  their  robes  fall  on  tlie  pavement  and  hide  them,  whil>l 
those  whose  teei  are  of  a  beantiful  torm,  may  hold  u])  the  robe  in  front, 
for  the  convenience  of  stepping  alonir  briskly.  H*'  uncivilly  ronij>ajrej 
the  ladies  to  pies  and  peacocks,  \\  liic  is,  he  suvb,  "  delight  in  feaihcrs  of 
various  colours;  so  do  our  couiL  ladies.  The  pies  have  longf  taih  thai 
train  in  the  dirt,  but  the  ladies  make  their  tails  a  thousand  imi^  luager 
than  the  peacocks  and  the  pies." 

Ladies'  head-dresses  were  singularly  elegant,  in  the  youth  and  middle 
age  of  this  beautiful  queen.  The  hair  was  gathered  up  under  a  golden 
network,  oyer  which  was  thrown  the  veil,  or  coverchef  Thoee  wooMi 
who  ventnied  to  walk  in  the  street  with  only  the  caul,  garland,  and 
bandeatts,  without  the  shelterii^  veil  or  eoTerche^  were  decmod  ionio- 

Cr  chamiBtera,  and  liable  to  insult.  The  nnnanied  finnalea  won  tMr 
ir  flowing  in  ringlets  on  the  shoulders,  or,  if  their  tieaaes  waie  vti  > 
long  and  luznriant,  braided  in  two  tails,  and  tied  with  ribbons^  or  a  knot 
of  gems,  at  the  ends.  The  tbiI,  surmounted  with  a  bandean,  was  assanw  il 
when  Uiey  lode  or  walked  in  the  open  air.  The  queen  is  aomelimei 
represented  with  the  homely  goi|;et  or  wimple,  in  iUnminationa  of  that 
time»  The  gorget  ftshion  imit^d,  in  cambric  or  lawn,  tha  kajght^ 
hdmet,  with  an  aperture,  cut  like  the  viaor,  for  the  &ce  to  peeo  throng ; 
and  very  lovely  that  fiiee  must  hare  been  which  did  not  look  c^j 
thioiigh  so  hideous  an  envelopw 

The  felicity  which  the  king  and  queen  enjoyed,  in  the  magnificent 
oelebtation  of  their  daiii:bter''s  union  with  the  Scottish  king,  was  inier> 
rupted  by  the  return  of  J  lenry's  discarded  fiivourtte^  Simon  de  M<Nilfiirt| 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  passed  six  years  in  a  sort  of  honooraUe 
banishment,  as  ffoveroor  of  Gascony.  Deputiea  had  been  sent  from 
that  pronnce  with  complaints  of  Leicester's  tyrannical  conduct,  and  he, 
having  succeeded  in  refuting  the  charges  of  his  Gascon  foes,  proceeded 
to  call  upon  the  king  to  reward  him  for  his  services,  reminding  him  of 
his  royal  promise  to  that  etleci.  llenr}%  with  infinite  scorn,  repUed,  that 
^  he  did  noi  ronsifler  himself  obliged  to  keep  his  word  with  a  traitor.'' 
Leicesfrr  fiercely  told  the  sovereign  he  lied,  and  were  he  not  his  king 
he  would  make  him  eat  his  words;"  adding,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  believe  he  was  a  Christian,  or  ever  had  matle  confession  of  ht^ 
sins.'"  ^  Yes,"  replied  iIk  kintr,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  have  ofien  beea 
al  ronfcssion."  What  si^iuties  Cdnfession,"  retorted  tlie  earl,  "with- 
out repentance  ?"   ^  1  never  repented  oi  anything  %q  much  m  my  hie,-' 
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iijoiaed  Um  imalttd  monarch,  as  humg  bc8tow«d  ^toqii  on  one  who 
}m  to  little  gratimde  and  such  ill  manners.''  After  this  characteristic 
dialogue,  there  wee  aothiog  but  hatred  between  the  king  end  his  ineo- 
last  hfother^in-law. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  king  and  queen  at  this  juncturei  e^en 
so  late  as  the  year  1252,  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  was 
perpetually  agitated  at  the  court  of  Home,  owing  to  the  king's  capricious 
breach  of  promise  with  the  rmintrsf?  of  Ponthieu;'  and  this  year  he 
na*;  forcccl  to  obtain  bulla  at  a  a^vcat  expense  from  pope  Innocent,  de- 
riaimg  the  contract  of  tlie  kin^i  ol  Enuliijid  with  Joanna  ;  who  had  been 
Ion  IT  married  to  the  king  of  CastiUe)  null  and  void,  and  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  ^nod  matrimony.  In  a  little  time  we  shall 
see  [hp  heir  of  ijeuiy,  and  the  young  daughter  of  Joanna  enter  into 
wedlock. 

Henr\'«'  temper  now  became  so  irasrilile,  that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
best  tritrnls ;  he  was  more  extortionate  thaa  ever,  and  demanded  of  the 
clerev  a  tenth  of  their  revenues,  towards  the  expenses  of  a  projected 
eni-ade.  He  sent  lor  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  appeared  to  have  great 
influence  wiih  his  brethren,  and  endeavoured  by  flattering  caresses  to 
secure  his  interest;  but  when  that  conscientious  prelate  aiiempted  to 
reason  witli  him  on  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  Henry  angrily  retorted, 
•*that  he  did  not  require  any  of  his  counsels,''  and  ordered  his  officers 
•to  turn  him  out  of  doors  for  an  ill-hred  fellow  as  lie  was.*" 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  the  gallant  retinue  of  noble  cnisaders,  by 
whom  he  had  been  attended  on  his  ill-etarred  expedition  to  Pales  thie, 
wm  at  Ihie  time  lanffniebing  in  the  moat  doleful  captivity,  and  the 
Homr  of  the  French  chindry  had  fallen  victimsi  either  to  the  pestilence, 
or  tho  eword.  The  Inxurioos  Eleanor  of  Provence  talked  of  aceom- 
penying  her  ieeble-minded  lord  in  a  crusade  for  their  aid^  but  it  was  not 
probnbb  that  she  would  abandon  her  painted  chambeis  and  jewelled 
pooopy  to  expoee  herself  to  the  peril  of  hardahipe  and  privntionai  like 
Iboee  which  Iter  sister  was  snflerin^  at  Damietta. 

The  queen  was  this  year,  again,  in  inuninent  dancer  from  a  thunder 
slonii;  she  was,  with  her  children,  visiting  the  abbey  of  St  Albania, 
when  lightning  struck  the  chimney  of  her  chamber  and  shivered  it  to 
pieces*  The  abbey-Iaundrey  burst  into  flames ;  while  such  a  commo- 
tkm  was  nused  by  the  elements,  that  the  king's  chief  justice,  (who  was 
escorting  two  treasure-carts,  and  had  accepted  hospitality  at  the  abbey,) 
thinking  the  whole  stmctore  wis  devoted  to  destmction,  mshed  forth 
into  the  highway,  with  two  friars,  and  as  thev  went,  they  &ncied  a 
flaming  tonm,  or  a  drawn  sword,  preceded  them} 

The  same  summer  Henry  made  ptepawtions  for  going  in  person,  to 
quell  the  formidable  revolt  in  Guienne,  occasioned  by  the  re^  of  the 
aari  of  Leicester,  and  the  misgovemment  of  prince  Edward,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  his  successor  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Queen  Eleanor,  being  near  her  cr>nrtnement,  did  not  accom|>any  the 
king,  bttt  was  solemnly  invested  by  her  departing  lord  with  the  regency 

*  Fi^Jm,  vol.  L  *  M.  k'Aiuu  *  Hi»L  of  the  Abbey  of  i)t.  AliMm't. 
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of  the  kiiupdcniY  jointly  with  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Gomwifi,  die 
hnsband  of  her  sister  Sancha  of  Provence.  While  Henry  was  w«tiif 
in  the  neighhouiiood  of  Portsmouth  for  a  fimarable  wind,  he  made  his 
will,  which  is  a  Teiy  interesting  document,  atfording  proof  of  hk  afte* 
tion  for  his  queen,  and  the  unboimded  eonfidence  wbteh  be  reposed 
iQ  her* 

HENRT  THE  THIRD'S  WILL.^ 

"Ii  Henry  king  of  England,  dnke  of  Normandy  and  Aqnltaine*  and  car!  of 
Anjou,  on  the  Tiie?i'lny  nrtrr  St.  Pptcr  nnd  St  Paul,  in  the  year  of  i^mce  1231.  ni 
l:?0uthwick*  prApo^iiij;  to  gu  lo  Gnscony,  I  make  iny  will  in  ilif*  form  followiog: 
<— 1  wiil  Umt  my  body  be  buried  in  Uie  church  oC  the  ble!»8ed  iuiward  of  We«& 
ninitsr,  dieta  bdng  no  Impedtiaaiil— Iwtuiv  fonnerly  appolnisd  mf  body  to  bi 
buried  in  the  New  Temple  of  Londoo.  I  commit  the  guardianship  of  Edward, 
my  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  of  my  other  children,  and  of  my  Idngdom  of  Enf* 
land,  and  all  my  otiicr  lands  in  Wn!e*,  nrvl  Irfln.  !.  and  Gascony,  to  my 
triuus  qneen  Eloanor,  until  they  arn\e  at  full  ;  Al-n,  I  V)f»r|ueiiih  '^'^  *  r...4 
which  the  countetts  of  Kent  gave  me,  to  the  mmll  aitai  of  the  alure^^d  cuuxui 
of  Wettmiuster.** 

Thougli  he  lived  many  years  after,  Henry  never  made  another  will. 

King  ffenry,  attended  by  the  greater  number  of  his  barons.  «mk4 
from  PoribiJi'Mith,  August  6th  :  he  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  on  the  loth  of 
the  same  monili,  and  took  the  command  of  his  army  in  person. 

On  tlie  25ih  of  Nuvi  niljer,  Eleanor  ^ve  l)irth  to  a  daughter,  in  Lon- 
ilun,  who  \va.s  christened  with  great  pomp  by  the  archbishop  of  Canier- 
bury,  the  queen-s  uncle.  That  prifuate  also  stood  godfather  for  the 
infant  princess,  and  bestowed  upon  her  the  name  of  Katharine,  because 
slie  was  born  on  St.  Katharine's  day.  She  died  very  young,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  her  two  brothers,  Richard  and  John, 
the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  who  had  preceded  her 
to  the  tomb.  These  royal  children  repose  in  the  space  between  the 
chapels  of  St.  Edward  and  St  Bennet* 
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Kalhan'nc — Folly  of  the  kiii^' — Queen's  unpopular  conduct — Garrisons  Wind- 
fQi — Pnrice  Edward  robs  the  Teiiipiars — Queen  pledge?  jewels — Peltod  froui 
London  Bridge — ^Takes  sanctuary-— -Goes  to  France  with  the  king — Civil  war 
-«King  And  prince  taken  at  Lewes— Queen  laiMt  Ibicee  on  the  continent- 
tele  of  Bteehnin  Londonere  ined— ffer  tMaxa  to  England — Prince  Ed* 
wnd's  eroaade — Household  expenses  of  the  queen — Death  of  Henry  III.-^ 
Eleanor's  widowhood — Refounds  St.  Katharinp's  hnspitnl— Donth  of  Eleanor's 
dauj;}itors — Royal  letters — Queen  retires  t  o  AinhreaUufy — Miraule  by  ll»;iiry 
HL — Eleanor  takes  the  veil — Visited  by  kiii^  Kdward — His  dutiful  re&pecl— • 
fler  deatli^Petitkm  of  JeWidk  eonirerti. 

Wesif  Heniy  IIL  tfipotiited  Eleanor  regent  of  England,  be  left  the 
peit  seal  in  her  custody,  bnt  enclosed  in  its  casket,  sealed  with  the 
impression  of  his  own  privj  seal,  and  with  the  signets  of  his  brother, 
fficliaid  earl  of  Comwall,  mud  others  of  his  connci.  It  was  only  to  he 
opened  on  oocaflions  of  extreme  uigency. 

Eleanor  was  directed  to  govern  by  Uie  advice  of  her  roynl  brother* 
ia-law,  but  the  r^gal  power  was  vested  in  her ;  and  we  find  that  plea4 
voeholden  before  her,  and  the  king's  conncil,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, during  Henry's  absence  in  Oaseony.  ^At  this  time,''  says 
Madox,'  ^  the  qoeen  was  cKsfos  regtii  and  sat  vice  regis.'*^^  We  have 
thus  an  instance  of  a  queen-consort  performing  not  only  the  functions 
of  a  Borereign,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  but  acting  as  a  judge  in 
the  highest  court  of  judicature,  curia  regis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  this  prinrf»3s  took  her  seat  on  the  King's  Bench.* 

No  sooner  hnd  queen  Eleanor  got  tho  reins  of  empire  in  her  own 
h\f\^s,  unrestrained  by  the  cmmterhalanrini]^  jnuver  of  tlie  great  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  volunteered  liis  ser\  ire<  to  kinix  Henry  ajjain^t  the 
in«!irtrrnt  Gascons,  than  she  proceeded  to  play  the  sovereiirn  m  a  more 
liespoiic  manner,  in  one  instance  at  least,  than  had  ever  heen  attempted 
by  die  mightiest  monarch  of  the  Norman  line.  Remenilieniig  her  for- 
iMr  disputes  with  the  city  of  London,  she  now  took  the  opportuniiy 
of  gratifying  her  revenge  and  covetousness  at  the  same  time,  by  de- 
manding of  their  magistrates  ihe  jiaymeiit  of  a  lai^  sum,  which  she 
insisted  they  owed  her  for  aurum  n^nur,  or  queen-gold — a  due  which 
Ae  qneens  of  England  were  entitled  to  clami  on  every  tenth  mark  paid 
to  the  king,  as  voluntary  fines  for  ilie  royal  good-will,  in  the  renewals  . 
ef  leases  on  crown  lands,  or  the  granting  of  charters.  Eleanor,  in  this 
BWance,  most  unreasonably  demanded  her  queen-gold  on  various  enor- 
ittoos  fines,  that  had  been  unrightepusly  and  vexaliously  extorted  by  the 
bag,  from  the  plundered  merchants  and  citizens  of  London.  For  the 
Boo-payment  of  this  unjost  claim,  Eleanor,  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
CQoiniitted  Are  shetifSi  of  London,  Richard  Picard  and  John  ae  North- 
■BiptoD,  to  the  Marshalsea  prisoni  hi  the  year  121M  \^  and  the  same  year 

*Xados.   Hfvtory  of  fetebequer,  efaap.  li.  p.  47. 

'History  of  the  Exchequer.    Judicature  of  the  king  s  court. 

'PlBcita  comm  domina  repina  et  consilio  d  mina  regis  in  crastino  nativitatit 
I>t  Muim  anno  37,  Hen.  UL  £x  siguia  rotuior.  aniu  illius  menea  Thea,  at 
camerar,  Rot  1.  4. 
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she  ag^iin  committed  them,  inirpthrr  with  Rirlutrd  Hardc  11,  (impor.  ihc 
mayor,  to  the  same  prison^  for  arrears  of  an  aid^  towaida  the  war  m 
Gascony. 

Thepe  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen-regent  were  reonrded  wiui 
indignant  astonishment  by  a  city  p^ovemed  by  laws  peculiar  to  h^flf-^ 
London  being,  in  fact,  a  republic  within  a  inoiiarchy,  whose  privileges 
had  hitherto  been  respected  by  the  most  despotic  sovrreigns.  Jt  had 
been  hoped  that  l{i(  liard,  earl  of  Cornwiill,  E!{  aiior's  coadjutor  lu  the 
delegated  regal  power,  would  have  restrained  iier  from  such  reckless  osc 
— or  rather  we  should  say  abuse — of  the  auihoriiy,  with  whirii  she  bad 
been  invcbled  b\  h(  r  absent  lord  ;  but  since  his  marriage  with  her  sister, 
that  prince  had  ceiised  to  oppose  the  queen  in  any  of  her  designs.  Thus 
the  queen  and  tlie  countess  of  Com  wall  made  common  cause,  contriving 
to  govern  between  them  the  king  and  his  brother,  and,  through  them, 
the  whole  realm,  according  to  their  own  plemref  whether  it  were  for 
good  or  eviL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Eleanor  received  uwCroetions  £ix»m  the 
king  to  Bmnmon  a  pariiament,  for  the  purpose  of  demnndinf  an  aid  for 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Gascony.  But  nnding  it  impoaaiUe  to  ohcda 
thie  giant,  qneen  Eleanor  aent  the  king  five  hondrecf  marks  from  h« 
own  pfifate  eofSm,  as  a  new  yearns  gift,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  hii 
moie  pressii^  ezigencjes.'  Hemy  then  directed  his  brother  to  exioic 
from  the  luckless  Jews  the  sum  required,  for  tiie  nuptial  festintiee  of  hit 
heir.  As  soon  as  Hemy  received  the  gUttering  fruits  of  M»  iniqui^i 
he  sent  for  Eleanor,  to  assist  him  in  M;^andering  it  away,  in  the  light 
and  vain  expenses,  in  which  they  mutmdly  deliprhted,  and  to  grace  with 
her  presence  the  bridal  of  their  eldest  son,  pnnce  Edward.'  EleuMC, 
who  loved  power  well,  but  pleasure  better,  on  this  welcome  aommoos, 
resigned  the  catfes  of  government  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and,  with  her 
sister,  the  countess  of  Cornwall,  her  second  son,  prince  Edmund,  and  a 
courtly  retinue  of  ladies,  knights,  and  nobles,  sailed  from  Portsmooth 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and,  laiMing  at  Bordeaux,  was  joyfully  welcomed 
by  her  husband,  and  their  heir,  prince  Edward,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  upwards  of  a  year.  She  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  her  son, 
and  having  assisted  at  the  solemnization  of  his  nuptials  with  the  in&nta 
Eleanora  of  Castille,  returned  with  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
king  Henry,  who  was  waiting  fnr  t!\eir  arrival  at  Bordeaux.  Initflwi  of 
flailing  from  tlience  to  England,  the  queen  persuaded  Henry  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  St.  Louis,  her  brother-in-law,  to  pass  some  days  at  lui 
court  with  their  train. 

At  Chartre!=;,  Eleanor  enjoyed  tlin  ploMsure  of  cnihracing  her  sister,  the 
que(  II  of  France,  who,  witti  knig  Louis  and  their  nobles,  there  met  and 
we!(  f)iiipd  their  roval  guests,  and  conducted  them  with  all  due  f>orap  to 
raiis.^  Hf'K  Loins  assigned  the  |wlare  of  the  Old  Temple,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  his  royal  iznests;  a  doniu  ile  iliat  could  almost  furni«h  accom* 
modations  for  an  aiiiiy.  The  morning  after  their  arrival,  Henry  disiri* 
buted  very  abundant  alms  among  the  Parisian  poor,  and  made  a  sj^endid 
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num-iinmrnt  for  the  relatives  of  his  queen,  which  was,  in  memnrv  of 
it5  iiiai:nificence,  and  the  number  of  rrow  iied  heads  present,  called  the 
Feast  ol  Kin^.'  Contemporary  chroniclers  record  that  neither  Ahaau- 
erus,  Arthur,  nor  Charlemagne,  ever  etj nailed  this  feast,  in  any  of  their 
far-iaiin  (1  doings.  King  Henry  f^m  at  table  on  the  rigliL  liand  of  the 
king  ol  France,  iuid  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  left.  King  Louis,  with 
tbe  princely  courtesy  and  meekness  which  so  much  characterized  the 

2al  nint  of  Frence,  contended  much  that  the  king  of  England  should 
(the place  of  honour;  but  Henry  refosed  (o  do  so,  alleging  that  tiw 
of  Fkuee  wu  hh  smeiuB,  m  slliision  to  the  landa  whien  he  held 
€f  un  ts  a  mnl  peer  of  Pranee ;  on  which  Ixniie,  in  acknowledgment 
cf  the  ooBplimenty  aoftly  reioioed,  Would  to  God  that  every  one  bad 
lights  wfthoot  oftnoe."' 

At  this  aneiiiotable  ealertainnent,  queen  Eleanor  enjoyed  the  happi- 
IBM  of  a  femnon  widi  her  four  sisteiS}  and  their  ehUdien,  and  her 
mother,  dM  cosateai  of  Provence.  AAer  the  royal  ftmOy  of  England 
received^  during  a  aojoum  of  eight  days  in  Paris,  all  the  honour, 
vhich  the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  wealth  of  the  fidr  realm  of  France 
Mki  beetow,  they  took  their  leave  of  these  pleasant  eoenea.  The  king 
aad  com  of  France  accompanied  them  one  day'k  journey. 

FHcanor  and  her  husband  landed  at  Dover  on  the  fifth  of  Januaij) 
1^55,  and  on  the  87th  made  their  public  entry  into  London  with  extn^ 
ordinary  pomp.  They  received  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling) 
which  the  citiiens  of  London  were  accustomed  to  rive  on  such  ooca- 
9mn ;  but  as  Henry  did  not  seem  satisfied,  they  added  a  rich  piece  of 
p^te  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  pleased,  but  certainly  did  not 
fonti^nt,  this  most  acquisitive  of  all  our  monarrhs ;  since,  a  few  days 
afi«r.  hp  extortrd  a  finp  nf  tfiree  thousand  marks  from  them,  on  the 
fnvolou^^  pretence  of  the  escape  of  a  priest  from  Newgiite,  who  was 
accused  of  munler.  It  was  very  evident  to  the  citizen?^,  that  FJeaiior  luid 
not  forgotten  thoir  resistance  of  her  illegal  exactions ,  for  much  stritc 
•Mued  reganling  her  claims' 

Eleanor,  who  was  prohablv  ambitious  of  being  tlie  mother  of  a??  many 
crowned  h^ds,  a*«  those,  by  whom  she  had  seen  ihe  count*  of  Vro- 
vence  proudly  surrounded  at  the  feast  of  kings,  was  nmcli  t dated  at  the 
po^e  tending  her  second  sou,  prince  Edmund,  then  about  ten  years  old, 

*M.  Paris.   The  king  of  France  alluded  to  the  delentiQii  of  Normandy  and 

Au/fiii.  the  inlicritance  of  the  Ho(jst>  of  Plan^yenct. 

In  addition  u>  llii**  imposition,  Henry  forcrd  tho  Londoners  to  pay  fourpenoe 
A  <i«f  for  the  maintenance  of  a  wliite  bear  which  he  kept  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
^  hsTiiig  tiz  jtrni*  previously  oonunanded  tho  •heriflt  of  London  lo  provide 
a  muzzle,  mod  iion  eliikiii,  and  a  oord,  Ibr  the  uie  of  the  Mid  foyal  pet,  while 
flshin?  in  the  river  Thames,  flcnrjr  appears  lo  have  had  a  mighty  predilecdoii 
^''t  wiM  hensts.  Tlic  mfnagprio  nt  the  Tower  was  formefl  in  hi*  rci'/n.  oom- 
meucittg  witli  three  leopards,  wliich  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor,  presented 

bim.  Then  he  had  an  elephant,  which  was  tto  highly  prized  by  him,  tliat  on 
iti  dmtte  Im  iisiied  a  writ  to  the  eonttaUe  of  t)-e  Tower,  •*lo  doliToi  tho  lioaof 
o(  the  elephant  huely  bariod  in  the  Towor  diteb  to  the  Hu»l«an  €i  Westmiaitof^ 
«» Boho  thoiaor  what  ho  bad  eaioined  him  «)  do.'* 
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a  nmr  wliMrebjr  1^  piofessed  to  invest  him  with  the  luogdom  of  Siefly. 
Bol  Hb  deUght  nS  king  Henry  at  the  imagimury  piefenMii  of  hie  fikToiuite 
mi  eiceeded  aUboaMs^  He  eatued  a  eeal  to  be  made,  with  the  effigiet 
of  the  yowig  priioe  eathroned,  hcariag  the  eeeptie  aiid  oir^  ef  eoit- 
leigntv,  and  erowned  with  the  royul  diadem  of  Sicily ; '  he  aextpiepeied 
to  nuh  madly  into  an  tjf&aam  and  unpopular  war,  for  the  porpoee  ef 
eetabliehtBg  the  chimencal  chums  of  the  hoy  to  thie  ehadowy  d%niiy« 
Heniy  wm  only  detenred  from  pnmtiing  his  design  by  nanoms  of  an 
alanmng  nattuei  touching  the  king  and  <iueen  of  Scots;  qnecn  Elemior 
having  been  infonned  that  they  were  deprived  of  royal  poweiv 
in  erne  confinement  by  the  regents.  Sir  John  Baliol  and  the  Gomyns, 
who  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  Scottish  crown.  The  maternal  anxiety 
of  the  queen  being  very  painfully  excited  by  these  reports,  she  privntaty 
despatched  her  physieian,  a  pemtm  in  whose  ssgaeity  she  oonki  confute., 
into  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the  real  sttuatioa  of  her  dai^ter.  This 
trusty  agent  ascertained  that  the  king  and  qoma  of  te»ls  were  both 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  separate  aparlnMnts;  md 
having  succeeded  in  gaining  a  secret  interview  with  the  younff  qnesn, 
she  gave  him  a  lamentable  accoant  of  her  treatment  ever  f^ince  ner  msr* 
riage ;  having-  hfen  ruddy  torn,''  she  said,  from  her  royal  hoabandy 
and  kept  apart  ijv.m  him  in  a  doleful  damp  plnrr,  the  ba<l  air  of  whic*i 
bad  f^eriously  lujiiied  iirr  hralth  ;  and,  far  Inini  hnving^  any  share  m 
the  government,  they  were  treated  with  the  uUuost  couiuoielyf  and  vsm 
in  dailv  peril  of  their  lives." 

While  liie  fate  of  the  young  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  was  in  sm-" 
peusC)  the  maternal  anxiety  of  Eleanor  \s  uf  ilie  most  poiirnant  nature 
She  accompanied  her  royal  lord  on  a  northern  campaiirn.  which  he  un- 
dertook oil  ilii?^  occasion,  constantly  urgins^  hua  to  exen  htiii-cli'  for  the 
benefit  of  his  child.  Before  the  earl  of  (Jlouceater,  whom  )if  had  fmii 
to  the  aid  of  the  young  queen,  could  forward  news  of  his  mission  mto 
England,  Eleanor's  trouble  of  iiiiud  brouglu  uu  a  violent  illneits,  and 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed  at  VVark  Cai^tlc,^  with  small  hopes  ot'  her 
life.'  At  last  tidings  came,  that  Gloucester  and  Mansel  had  g^iined  ad- 
mitlauce  into  the  castle  of  fklinburgh,  by  assunuog  the  dress  of  leoant^ 


^Speed.  *  Rymei^t  Fodma. 

'lliere  is  among  the  Tower  records  a  letter  from  HaaiJt  dated  from  Walk, 

September  13th,  evidently  written  while  ho  wa*  yet  \n  «n?pfn?e  ns  to  the  rerait 
of  lliis  ntiair.  enjoining  '*  Liis  dear  ••on  K*Iwar<l  oi  W'esiuau.ster,  and  his  treasure*, 
Pbilip  Level,  by  Uie  love  mid  [mih  ibey  owe  liaii,  to  keep  LUo  feti^Ui  at  hi» 
fitTonrite  aaini,  fidwaid  the  Confeaaor,  with  all  doe  pomp,  the  mom  m  if  bin- 
felf  vera  pteMnt;  and  to  make  an  ofleiiog  in  Qold  for  himself  fbt  tbe  qpeea 
and  tlie  royal  children  ;  also  that  they  cause  to  be  touched  tbe  silver  CTOn  im  ihe 
^reat  altar  at  We?tniin?ter,  and  offer  a  plate  r>f  gold  wcij^hinq:  one  ounrp.  the 
same  a-?  was  ciistonuuy  to  be  done  when  the  king  was  present  at  the  mn?!?  ct  M 
£d  ward  ;  and  iliat  ihey  cauoe  to  come  solemnly  to  Westniindier,  on  Sl  Eilvr^j-d  t 
day,  the  procenion  of  iho  choreh  of  St,  Margaret,  and  ■!!  the  pmrnoi^iii  of 
city  of  Loodoo,  with  wax-lights,  as  the  king  hath  commanded  the  mayw 
the  lionest  men  of  London."'  Henry  concludes  with  commanding  b*»tb  ha?'.> 
of  the  [  a  lace  at  Westmiaster  to  be  filled  with  poor  men  and  wmaea,  lobe  hi 
at  bis  expense. 
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of  Bdiol  tlie  governor,  and,  in  this  tfaqr  wm  toabM  to  give 

wcret  accM  to  theii  foliowcM,  by  whon  the  gairisoo  wai  surprised, 
and  the  rescued  king  tnd  quetn  restored  to  each  other.  Their  cruel 
fMiers,  Baliol  and  fiois,  wem  brought  to  king  Heory  at  Alnwick  to 
aatwer  for  their  treasons;  on  their  throwing  th^oselves  at  his  feet  and 
imploring  for  mercy,  he  forgave  them  \  but  as  Baliol  was  his  own  enb- 
jeci  he  mulcted  him  in  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  pri- 
vate iige.  He  then  sent  for  the  young  king  and  queen  of  Srotland,  to 
join  ]tini  at  Alnwick,  where  tlie  king  of  S(  otiand  eolemniy  cheae  him 
U)  W  Itis  giianlian  during  the  rest  of  his  minority. 

Queen  FJcanor's  illness  continued  to  detain  her  at  "Wark  Castle,  even 
after  her  iiund  was  relieve*]  of  the  anxiety  which  had  caused  her  sick- 
ness. Her  indisposiium,  and  extreme  desire  of  her  daughter's  comjiauy, 
are  ccrnfied  in  a  letter  of  kuig  Hcnr}'  to  his  son-in-law,  the  kinn  of 
{Scotland,  dated  the  20ih  of  September,  I255J  in  which  he  spccuies, 
*»thai  the  qu^^en  of  Scodaiul  is  to  reniaiii  with  the  sick  queen,  her  mo- 
ther, his  beluvj  il  consort,  at  Wark  Castle,  till  liie  said  <|tteen  i0  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  le  capable  of  imvelling  southward.'* 

On  Eit  ai!or\s  coiu  alesccuce,  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  accom- 
panied htr  and  kwitr  Henry  to  Woodstock,  where  she  kept  her  court 
with  more  than  ortlinary  splendour,  to  celebrate  their  deliverance  from 
their  late  adversity.  There  were  then  three  kings  and  three  4|iieen8  at 
Woodstock,  with  their  retinues.'  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  having 
obtained  hie  election  as  suecetsor  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  had 
nwiuifd  the  tiile  of  king  of  the  Romans,  while  his  consort,  queen  Elaa- 
■oi\  sisteTi  look  dao  zSpti  state  and  title. 

Ata  exhansiing  all  the  pleaswree  that  the  sylvan  palace  of  Woodstockf 
its  czteosiTe  chase  and  |iieawanca,  could  aflbrd,  they  proceeded  to  Lon* 
doi^  wheif 9  in  the  nonsh  of  Februaiy,  the  three  kiius  and  queens  made 
their  public  entry,  wearing  their  crowns  and  royal  iMes.' 

Jill  thk  pomp  and  festivity  was  sucoaeded  by  a  season  of  i^oon  and 
care.  The  departure  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  wae  followed 
by  that  of  the  new  king  and  queen  of  the  RomanSi  who  went  to  be 
eiofwned  at  Aix-la^Chapdlei  carrying  Nvith  thcmseren  hundred  thousand 
jMwids  in  sterling  money*  A  dreadful  iamine  was  added  to  the  public 
enbarmasoient,  occasioned  by  the  draia  on  the  roecie. 

It  was  at  this  season  of  public  misery  that  Eleanor,  blinded  by  the 
ed^h  spirit  of  covetouaoess  to  the  imfxilicy  of  her  conduct,  chose  to 
renew  her  demands  of  queen-gold  on  the  city  of  London.  Thsae  the 
king  enforced  by  writtf  of  exchequer,  himself  sitting  there  in  penoa/ 
aod  compelling  the  reluctant  sherifl^  to  distrain  the  citizens  for  the  same. 

This  year  the  queen  lost  her  little  daughter,  the  princess  Katharine, 
whom  she  had  borne  to  king  Henry  during  his  absence  in  the  Gascon 
war.  The  king  caused  a  most  sumptuous  monument  to  be  erected  for 
her  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  amon?  the  Tower  records  an 
order  to  his  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  tiie  treasury,  to  deUver  to 

'  Rymer  •  Faxlera.  *  Matthew  Paris.    J^i.  W««taiiDater« 

*  Mmttbmw  Vuik,  *  Stow  a  London. 
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Master  Simon  de  WiHs  fire  maikg  and  »  half  for  his  cipenacg  in  iKin^ 
fiom^Lottdon  a  certain  brass  image  to  be  set  on  the  roval  infant^  toasb; 
and  for  paying  to  Simon  de  Gloucester,  the  king^s  golcbmiliif  for  a  sflvcr 
image  for  the  like  purpose,  the  sura  of  serenty  maiks. 

The  ardent  desire  of  the  king  and  queen  for  the  naliBtion  of  llMir 
second  son's  title  as  king  of  Sicily  meeting  with  no  encourvgeroest,  a 
little  pioce  of  stn^e  effect  was  devised  by  the  soreretgn,  by  which  he 
foolishly  imagine  !  h  <-  should  more  his  obdorate  barons  to  grant  the  peen> 
niary  supplies  for  his  darling  project.  Having  caused  the  yomig  prtsee 
to  bie  attired  in  the  graceful  costume  of  a  Sicilian  king,  he,  at  the  opeinn| 
of  the  parliament,  presented  him  to  the  assembly  with  the  following 
speech: — ^Behold  here,  good  people,  my  son  Edmund,  whom  God  ri 
his  ^aciotis  goodne*«  haih  called  to  the  excel Irnry  of  kindly  digiiitr-, 
how  romrlv  :\n(I  wvW  worlliv  he  is  of  all  votir  lavonr.  ant!  h-^w  crur^ 
and  tymnniral  must  they  be,  who,  at  this  pinch,  would  deny  him  edectBil 
Uid  seasonable  help,  both  with  monrv  and  advice^'* 

Of  the  latter,  truili  uj  tell,  the  bar' ins  were  m  no  wise  sparing,  siact 
they  ufffed  the  king  not  to  wn«te  the  blood  and  lre:i-tir<"  of  hi?  ^sutrr^n!*? 
people  on  such  a  hopeless  chnnera;  but  Henry,  who  was  as  firm  in  t'ohv 
as  he  was  unstable  in  well-doinc  pertinaciously  returned  to  the  chari:?, 
not  w  iihstandin?  the  strange  iii>t-ii>iibilily  maiiilebted  by  ih*  |>eor?:  to  ih* 
cuiueluiess  of  the  youn^  prince,  and  the  picturesque  btauiy  of  hL<  Sici- 
lian dress,  for  which  the  royal  sire,  in  the  fond  weakness  of  jxjtenxil 
vanity,  had  condescended  to  bespeak  the  admiration  of  the  stern  assem- 
bly. The  aid  was  liiially  ubiamcd  through  the  intert"tn;nce  of  the  pope's 
legate,  but  on  condition  that  the  sovereign  should  consider  himself  bound 
by  the  Oxford  statutes.  The  object  of  those  statutes  was  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  a  mere  nominal  authority. 

One  day,  as  the  sovereign  was  proceeding  by  water  to  the  Tower^  be 
was  overtaken  by  a  tremendons  thnnder-€tonn9  and  in  great  alann  bade 
the  boiuman  push  for  the  6rst  stairs,  forgetting,  in  his  big^tj  that  tfa^ 
belonged  to  Dnrham-honse,  where  Leicester  then  dwelt  The  earli  win 
nnwekome  coartesy,  came  to  leceiTe  his  rojral  brother-in-law  a*  he 
landed  from  the  boat,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  abrmed, 
as  the  storm  was  spent*'  ^  !  am  beyond  measoie  afiiid  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  but  by  the  head  of  God  I  fear  thee  more  than  all  the  thirader 
in  the  world,''  replied  Henry,  with  as  fierce  a  look  as  he  could  aMmaa.' 
To  which  Leiceeler  mildly  rejoined,  *^  My  lord,  yon  are  to  blame  to  ftsr 
your  only  true  and  firm  mend,  whose  sole  deshe  it  is  to  prcacife  Eag 
land  from  min,  and  yourself  from  the  destruction  which  your  Use  eoua 
sellofs  are  preparmg  for  you." 

Henry,  far  from  confidSng  in  diese  professions,  took  the  earliest  apftt^ 
tuniqr  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  to  seek  assistance  fimn  the  foreign  con- 
nexions of  his  queen,  tn  his  absence,  the  king  and  ifoeen  o(  Scon 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  a  visit  to  queen  £leanor.  A  few  dayi* 
after  Henry's  return,  John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  came  over  to  wed  the 
princess  Beatrice.  The  earl  of  Leicester  allowed  the  king  and  ^MSa 
ample  supplies  for  the  entertainment  of  th^e  illustnous  guests.' 

■M.FMiiL  nbML.  *T.WikM.  Bapia. 
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Tbt  eooH  ftt  WindMyr  had  titwwr  ben  mm  nniiwrmiaiy  attended,  or 
■OR  migiu6eintiy  appointed,  than  on  this  oeeasion;  but  there  wap  a 
femding  sloom  oo  the  mmd  of  the  royal  parents,  whieh  the  prpeenee 
of  Ihsir  eldest  daughtttr,  and  the  mannge  of  then*  seeondy  ftUed  t6  dkn- 
pite.  TfaeToung  queon  of  Seotbod  pasted  die  whole  wmter  with  her 
awdnr  at  Windsor  Oastle,  where  she  laj  hi  of  a  daughter. 

The  stale  of  Henry's  mind  at  the  period  preceding  the  barons'  war 
any  be  gathered  liom  his  issuing  direetions  to  his  painter,  Master  Wil- 
Uns,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  to  paint  a  pletnre  fbr  him,  of  a  king 
iSMacd  by  his  dogs,  from  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  his  snbjects. 
flidip  Love],  Ae  kinc^  treasorer,  is  oidered  by  this  precq»t,  which  was 
•Meed  in  the  ftntieu  year  of  Henry'lB  reign,  to  disbnise,  to  the  said 
I^^Wdlianis,thelhu  charses  and  expenses  of  exeenting  this  picture; 
which  is  ordered  to  be  phM^sd  in  the  wardrobe  of  Westminster,  where 
the  king  was  aecnstomed  to  wash  his  head«* 

Ai  this  period,  the  king  and  qneen  chiefly  confined  themselves  within 
one  Of  cMher  of  the  royal  fortresses  of  Windsor,  or  the  Tower,  both  of 
which  were  strengthened,  and  prepared  with  additional  defences,  to  stand 
SMge.  ^AAer  Henry  had  violated  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he  took  up 
Ini  residenee  in  the  Tower  of  Londoii,  while  Eleanor  remained  with  a 
itrong  garrison  to  keep  Windsor.  The  principal  communication  be- 
iween  these  fortified  palaces  was  by  water. 

in  1261  clif  d  the  queen's  sister,  Sancha  countess  of  Cornwall  and 
^Mi  of  the  Homansyfor  whom  the  king  and  queen  made  great  lamenta- 
tioDs,  and  gaTe  her  a  magnificent  funeral. 

In  that  year  the  royal  party  gained  such  strength,  that  the  earl  of 
Lrieester  found  it  most  prudent  to  withdraw  to  the  continent.  Prinoe 
Edward  returned  to  England,  to  guard  the  realm  while  king  Henry  went 

Ga<;cony,  where  his  presence  was  required,  and  where  he  fell  sick  of 
a  qtiirtan  agne,  which  detained  him  there  during  the  autumn. 

While  prince  Edward  wm  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Welch, 
I-/icester's  cause  became  more  formidable,  and  in  1262  that  might) 
agitator  returned  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  king,  to  whom  he 
cansed  the  barons  to  present  an  address,  requiring  him  to  rnnfirm  the 
Oxford  statutes,  nrlding  a  defiance  to  nil  who  opposed  thrrn,  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  rovnl  cfiilrlron  exrcptod.  This  exrcptKMi  may  be 
rf^rded,  all  things  consHioreti,  as  a  vrry  rrmark;ible  piece  of  riviliiy  on 
the  part  r»f  the  reformu)*:  i^arons  of  ihc  l.'hh  ceiitur)'.  One  of  the  most 
influenn  lI  of  thr^e  was  Hoger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to 
whom  in  angry  parlance  king  Henry  said,  "What,  sir  earl,  nvp  you  so 
bold  with  me,  whose  vnssnl  peer  you  are  ?  Could  I  not  issue  niy  royal 
^^arrant  ft^r  threshin?  f>iit  all  your  corn  "  Ay,"  retorted  the  early  "wkI 
togld  I  n<'t  in  return  send  you  the  heads  of  the  thrrsluTH 

Bold  ijien  \V()\il(i  thev  have  been  who  had  ventured  lo  undertake  thai 
'"'ffice.  A  stnkmg  instance  of  the  disregard  of  all  moral  restraints, 
kmoag  the  high  and  mighty,  in  that  reign  of  misery,  may  be  seen  in  the 
iavle!«9  robbery,  comnutted  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  realm,  ou  the 
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IfCMliy  «f  the  Kiiiglito  TmpIm^  »  the  jmr  126S.  TkoM  mXtuf 
moakM  ware  not  otdy  Ibe  ma:§tm  cf  gmt  imIi^  bul  acled  as  banlM 
Md  noQC^-bfokMi  to  all  Europe,  lending  sm  ndb  piwIyF^  li 
usurious  inttrdrt.  ^ton  Eleanor,  at  the  commencemenl  the  troobies 
IB  which  hflf  recklm  counsels  had  involved  the  lung,  fatd  depontedte 
jewelsy  for  Memvlf,  with  this  fratemky,  who  had  advaiioed  a  warn  of 
wnolltf  upon  them.  On  the  return  of  prince  Edw«il  from  his  iwioiMns 
ffMitfiyi  III  Wales,  inding  himself  without  the  means  of  diiihiiiMBg  4k 
arrears  of  pay  which  he  owed  his  troops,  and  unwillmg  to  disband  met 
whom  he  foresaw  his  father^?  cause  would  require,  marched  stratghtwsT 
lo  the  Temple,  and  told  the  master  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  see  Uie 
jewels  of  the  queen  liis  mother,  us  he  understood  they  were  not  safeir 
kept.  On  thl*?  excuse  he  entered  the  treasury,  and  broke  open  the  cof- 
feis  of  many  persons  who  hud  lodged  their  money,  an(i  pleiliT^  for 
security,  in  the  hands  of  the  Teinplars,  and  seized  ten  ihovjsand  jKniTid? 
slerlino^.  princifjally  belonijnii^  to  the  citizens  ol  London,  which,  logemer 
WUh  llie  queen's  jewel?',  lie  earned  off  to  liie  royal  fortreae  of  VV'ind««^r.' 

A  lew  niontiis  alterward^  tiie  queen  pawned  these  jewels  a  second 
time  to  her  sister's  liushaiul.  the  knii(  of  Trance;  thai  monarch  prooshlj 
leganling  the  rohberv  ot  the  'reinjiiais  as  a  very  small  sin.* 

The  active  ]»arl  lakeu  by  queen  Eleanor  and  her  eldest  son,  m  the 
luis'jrjanageiiieni  ut  the  kind's  aiiiitrs,  ai  ilu^j  critical  period,  is  recorded 
bv  Matthew  Pans,  wiio  is  certainly  a  credibie  vviLae^>o.  and  one  who  had 
every  means  of  information  on  the  subject,  since,  from  the  greai  respect 
in  which  his  talents  were  held  by  king  Henry,  he  was  inWted  to  dine  at 
the  royal  table  every  day,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  frequently  wroi£  m 
the  presence,  and  from  the  dictation,  of  the  king.  Neitim  Henry  nor 
iUeanor  were  probably  awave  kom  oft  thit  ily  moak  took  Botes  «ftM 
foolish  sayings  and  doingsy  for  tht  «BMifk  «C  Jwf  I  geoeniaMt; 
enrkbing  hie  ohioaietoy  nmeo^  mUb  mnj  a  ^kmm  mmdaim^Bkm- 
Mivt  m  the  pmoMl  hwNny  of  foyalty,  in  dia  lUrteeatli  emoif. 

iMen  of  OloQoastef^  a  eomempoiary,  tkiii  noiicaa  tha  ftmaftmi 
of  ibc  queen,  and  prinea  Edward's  poli^eal  opiaiaaab 

*  The  queen  went  b^ood  the        the  king's  brethxeo  also  i 
Aad  «ver  ihsf  snova  ike  eianer  to  ando; 
Tksjr  panhased  that  4w  pspa  flhoolA  asnil,  I  wii, 
Of  iih^  fflrtti^  ud  rim  ohBiioif^  aad  tfao  Itiaf^aadaU  Ui^ 

It  was  tfverllie  qsaea's  flioaght  (as  amoh  as  dbaoiid  Aink) 

To  brmk  the  charter  by  SOOMI  woman^s  wrooekat* 

And  tboi:^!  ^ir  Kdward  proved  a  burdy  kiiigbtaad  BBadf 

Yet  thit  same  obari^r  was  little  to  bis  nood." 

^Chroaiela  of  DiHanow.  Annaltof  8t  AogOitiiM.  Rapia.  Hiuiink^  Sarref 

cf  I^ndoo,  tux,  Am. 

'  For  Louis  bad  permitted  bis  attached  friend  and  Ibllowe^  lord  de  loio* 
vilie.  who  tnumphantly  records  the  fact  in  his  cbroniir-lo  of  the  cmaade,  to  break 
open  the  tieasure-chests  of  thi«  wealtiiy  fraiernity  ot  tiie  church  militaat  at  1>»- 
mietta,  with  a  slet^c-hamnier,  aud  take  from  ilience  tbc  sum  re«^uir«ed  to  taai^ 
ap  bii  laBMm.  Joioiille't  Chraniele,  Fir  di  ft.  £0vii. 

'ProiKiiuiced  wmk,  meaning  twisting  or  wisodlblg  tfia  ¥"Otdls  oC 
Chaita  Ikoon  their  elaac  and  umpla  ijiBmssiMin 
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HkHj  indeed  were  the  wilas  and  evasiont)  Tery  inconsistent  with  the 
0ttnk  and  soldier-like  plainness  of  his  eharacter  in  afW  Hfe^  which  were 
fnciiigd  bf  tba  fatiant  hmr  of  England^  while  ading  under  the  influ- 
eoce  of  bis  insincere  molher)  in  tiM  hope  of  ciremnvonting  Iho  bormin 

fraud,  if  not  by  force. 

In  tliis  year,  notwilbMading  the  reluctance  of  the  queen,*  king  Henry 
WIS  induced  to  sign  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  barons,  by  which 
he  lH>QDd  himself  to  confirm  the  provisions  of  Oxford.  This  agreement, 
^hich  might  hare  averted  the  storm  of  civil  strife,  was  regarded  with 
Tierce  impatience,  by  some  of  the  destructives  of  the  thirteenth  centun*, 
who,  pri^rr  for  phinder  and  athirst  for  blood,  finding  they  ^vcrr  likely 
to  lie  di'vi]>po!nted  in  liio  object  whirh  had  Ini  thoni  to  mnk  ifioiii'^plvps 
onlhp.siiie  of  tlic  r<'tormiji(r  t);irfins  and  tlieir  frrrrit  dictator,  Mont fn it, 
raised  :i  (]rr':i(] fill  uproar  in  London  against  the  unhappy  Jews^  whose 
Weakfi  exciieci  their  eiivv  and  cupidity. 

1 .  VVilies,  a  contemporary  chroinclcr,  thn^  detailg  the  particulars  of 
ihis  tiimuh.  which  was  liie  prelude  t<^  a  personal  attack  upon  the  queen. 
Ai  tiie  saund  of  St  Paul's  ^reat  tu  ll,  a  numerous  moh  ?^nllied  forth,  led 
on  hv  Stephen  Buckrell,  the  mamhal  of  London,  and  John  Fitz-John,  a 
P<^wt;flul  baron.  They  killed  nm\  plundered  many  of  these  wretched 
people  without  mercy.  The  ierocion-^  leaden  John  Fitz-John,  run 
through  wuU  his  sword,  in  cold  blood,  Kokbeti  Abraham,  the  wpnlthiest 
Hebrew  resident  in  lx>iidun.  Besides  plunderlntj  find  killing  live  hundred 
of  this  demoted  race,  the  mob  turned  the  re^t  out  of  their  beds,  undressed 
M  tiiey  were,  keeping  thvm  so  the  whole  night.  The  next  morning  they 
comiaenced  the  work  of  j)hinder  with  such  outrai^eous  yells,  that  the 
queeo,  who  was  then  at  the  Tower,  seized  wiih  mortal  terror,  got  into 
barge  with  luauy  t^i  her  great  ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
noblest,  intending  to  escape  by  water  to  Windsor  Castle.  But  the  raging 
{wpulace,  to  whom  she  had  rendered  hersell  most  obnoxious,  as  soon  as 
they  observed  the  royal  barge  un  the  river,  made  a  j^enend  rush  to  the 
^^^e,  crying — "'Drown  the  witch !— drown  the  wiich!^'^  at  ihe  same 
time  pttlting  Uie  queen  vv  ith  mud,  addressing  the  most  abusive  language 
to  her,  and  endeavouring  to  sink  the  vessel  by  hurling  down  blocks  of 
Vood  and  stone  of  an  enormous  weight,  which  they  tore  from  the 
ttfiotshed  buildings  of  ihe  bridge.  The  poor  ladies  were  pelted  with 
nMen  e^gs,  and  sheep^s  bones,  and  everything  vile.'  If  the  queen  hai 
pcnisied  in  shooting  the  arch,  the  boat  must  have  been  swamped,  or  htr 
dashed  to  pieces,  by  the  formidable  missilea  that  wore  nimed  at 
WrpenoD.  As  it  waa,  ilia  with  di6kal^  escaped  die  Ibrjr  of  the  aaaail- 
^  by  rotoniiBf  to  the  Tower.  Not  cooaidenng  herself  safe  dieie,  ahe 
took  uatnary  at  nifht  in  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  at  St  PauPs, 
^hiaae  ahe  was  pvmtdy  remoTed  to  Windaor  Ctode,  where  prince 
Giimi  kept  garriaon  with  hia  troopa.  This  high-spirited  prince  ncTer 
ktfm  die  Londoneia  for  the  inaolt  they  had  o&iea  to  hia  aaother** 

'  M.  Westminster.    *  Matthew  of  We«tin in  t.  r  Wikes.  Speed.  Rapln.  'IbM. 
*Matthev'  of  Wf'^Tniiniftrr,  in  hii*  Flowen  of  Histoij,  details  this  entnaa  with 
Mne  spirit,  in  the  Latin  of  the  cloistAi. 

?0U  M.— 7 
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Though  Eletnor  hid  been  a  noftt  unprincipled  plwMlenr  of  the  lews, 
whenew  opportunity  aurved,  she  was  nocnied  of  ptttoninDg  them, 
bmiue  fram  nnmben  of  them  bed  flocked  into  England  at  the  tinw  of 
her  marriage  with  king  Henry,  the  Provencal  prineea  havii^  alwa^ 

Cknted  toleratiim  to  Uiis  people.  Eleanor  never  forgot  her  terror  al 
ndon  bridgOy  which  had  the  eflaei  of  huirying  forward  tho  mil  war. 
At  the  time  when  the  barons  had  agreed  to  refer  thoir  giievancea  lo  Ihe 
arbitratioD  of  St.  Louis,  the  brotiier-in-law  of  the  queen^king  Henry  took 
Qeanor  with  him  to  France,  and  led  her  there  in  Oelobery  IM^  with 
her  children,  at  the  court  of  her  aiater  Maignerite. 

The  deciaion  of  St.  Louis,  though  really  a  rational  one,  did  not  satisfy 
tiie  barons,  who  protested  against  it  on  the  grounds  of  family  partiality^ 
and  England  was  forthwith  involved  in  the  flames  civil  war.  After 
Henry  had  placed  hi?  adored  queen  in  security,  and  tnken  a  tender  l^tt 
oi  lier  and  her  young  children,  he  returnerl  to  England  to  encounter  the 
storm,  with  more  gpirii  and  manliness  liian  was  usual  to  Win  rharacier. 
On  Passion  Sunday,  Iff'nrv  o-ainod  a  {^reat  victory  at  Northampton  over 
the  barons;  he  took  las  rebellious  nt  plu  w,  ilic  earl  of  L<--ire«ler'^5  eldest 
son,  prisoner,  logetlier  with  fourteen  ol  ilie  leading  barons  '  lienry  us^d 
his  victory  with  trreat  moderation.'  At  the  castle  of  TuiihnilL^*',  ifte  fail 
countess  of  Gloucester,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  itn  eicraie  of  Iji-  t--.  s 
fell  into  his  hands,  but  he  crenerously  set  her  at  liberty,  with  the  cour- 
teous remark,    thai  he  did  jiul  war  on  iudies." 

So  well,  indeed,  had  the  royal  (  luse  prospered  in  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  thai  when  the  rival  arinies  were  encamped  within  mx 
miles  of  each  other,  near  Lcues,  the  barons  acnl  word  lu  the  king,  tint 
they  would  give  him  thirty  thousand  marks  if  he  would  consent  to  a 
pacillcation.  Prince  Edward,  who  was  burning  to  avenge  the  insults 
which  had  been  oflered  to  the  queen  his  mother,  dissuaded  Henry  Irom 
accepting  these  terms,  and  the  battle  of  Lewes  followed. 

"The  king  aiid  hi:*  meinio  w«»r«»  in  the  priorie. 
When  Simon  CHine  to  jno\d  and  raised  hia  bartnere; 
Be  shewed  Ibxth  hit  iUeld,  his  diafOtt  foU  aascaia; 
The  king  mad  on  high,  *$itnos,  ja  yous  deftisr  " 

TliP  battle  of  Lewes  was  lost  through  the  reckless  fur\',  with  which 
tlie  hery  heir  of  Fnuhmd  pursued  the  flying  Londoners,  in  order  to 
avcna.  ihtif  liiciviliiy  m  pelting  his  mother  at  their  bridge.  He  followed 
them  with  his  cavalry,  shouting  the  name  of  queen  Eleanor,  as  ikr 

Uo  this  action,  the  insurgent  students  of  Oxfbrd,  fiftMA  thonmad  in  mnnber, 
who  Ibn^t  under  the  banner  of  the  noiTefrtiif,  against  the  etown,  were  tiw  moM 

formidable  of  Henry's  aisailants.  When  violoiy  declared  in  bis  favour,  the  king 

woti!<l  have  infllfio*!  a  pcvere  venjr<*anr»p  on  them,  had  he  not  been  dolerrod  bf 
his  counsollor*,  who  in  a  great  fri;^hl  retnindrd  him,  that  llje^e  beilioose  studeott 
were  the  gous  and  kindred  of  the  nobles,  and  magnates  of  the  land,  maxiy  of 
them  the  heirs  of  bis  own  adherents  withal,  who  bad  been  carried  nwajr  by 
•Til  einmple  of  their  eoinpanions,or  eaeited  by  the  misdirected  aidoor  of  yo«A> 
jhl  enthusiasm,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  popuhir  party  against  him  ;  and  if  be 
slew  lb  em,  th^-ir  Mood  would  be  terribly  revenged  on  him  and  hi«,eren  by  thoee 
iMiblec  who  fought  in  his  cause.''  *  Speed. 
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Croydon,  whm  ho  nado  a  Micileis  slauffhter  of  dio  liaplMt  ciliMiit. 
When  he  retomed  to  the  field  of  battle  with  hi^  Jaded  ca^iy,  he  foimd 
hit  &ther,  who  had  lost  the  support  of  all  the  hone,  taken  prisoner  with 
hit  uncle  the  kmg  of  the  Romans,  and  Edward  had  no  other  reaonrce 
than  anrmdering  hiaeelf  to  Leieealer,  who  eonvayed  hioi,  with  king 
Heniy,  aa  captive  to  the  castia  of  WaUtngfofd. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  anny  retreated  to  Bristol  Gastle,  under  the 
ee—mnd  of  seM  knights,  who  reared  aeven  banners  on  the  walls.  The 
qnean  waa  said  by  aone  lo  he  safe  in  Fianee,hut  old  Robert  of  Oloncea- 
ler  aseefta  that  she  was  espy'  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  fibeiating 
her  bme  aon.  Lei  this  be  as  it  may,  she  aent  word  to  Sir  Warren  de 
PaMngbonrae,  her  son^s  fiivoorile  knight,  one  of  the  gallant  defenders  of 
MbKn,  thai  Wallingford  was  bat  mbly  gunded,  and  that  her  son 
Diighi  be  rsleaaed,  if  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Bristol  garrison  would  attack 
il  by  surprise.   Dirediy  Sir  Warren  received  the  queen^s  message,  he, 
with  three  hundred  horse,  crossed  the  country,  and  arrived  at  Walling* 
fiifd  on  a  Friday,  just  aa  the  sun  rose,  and,  right  against  All  Hallows 
chnreb,  made  the  first  fierce  attack  on  the  castle,  and  won  the  outermost 
wall.    The  besieged  defended  themselves  furiously,  with  cross-bows 
Sttd  battle  engines :  at  last  they  called  out  to  sir  Warren,  that  ^  if  they 
wanted  sire  Edward,  the  prince,  they  should  have  him,  but  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  shot  from  the  mangonel" — a  terrific  war  engine  used  foi 
casting  stones.       foon  as  ttie  prince  heard  of  this  murderous  intention, 
he  drnianded  ieave  to  speak  with  his  friends,  and  coming  on  the  wall, 
assured  ihem,  "  that  if  they  persevered  in  his  mother's  intentions  he 
fhould  be  destroyed.'"  \V[i(  rt  ujxMi  «ir  Warren  and  his  chevaliers  retired 
m  <jrfnt  dpjprtion.    Simon      .Monitori,  [ut  tfiiding  to  be  nnifnr^  for  the 
vii)l<  ncr  ((tlrrrd  lo  the  jiriiiri'  his  nej)lrew,  carried  off  all  his  royal  pri- 
soners tor  safe  krepin^  to  Kt  iiil worth  Castle,  where  Edu  aid's  aunt,  his 
countess,  was  abxiing,  and  who  oUered  her  royal  brothers  and  their  sons 
*^ail  the  solace  she  could.** 

The  queen,  thus  disappointrd  in  the  liberation  of  her  uallunt  heir, 
soon  after  found  a  y^rtisan,  ni  ii  lady  strongly  attached  to  her.  This 
was  larly  Maud  Mortimer.  Lortl  Ivoi^er  Mortimer  had,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  lady,  given  his  powerful  aid  to  T.i  ictsier;  but  havnig 
received  some  affront  since  the  viclorv  of  Lewes,  he  m»w  turned  a  com- 

» 

placenl  ear  lo  the  loyal  pleadings  of  Jxidy  Maud,  in  behalf  of  the  queen 
and  her  son.  What  all  the  valour  of  sir  Warren  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  wit  of  woman  etfccled.  Lady  Maud  Mortimer  having  sent  her  in- 
sinjciions  to  pi  nice  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  by  riding  races  with  his 
atteixjiints  till  he  had  tired  their  horses,  when  he  rode  up  to  a  thicket, 
where  dame  Maud  had  iunbushed  a  swift  steed.  Mounting  his  {reliant 
course* r,  Edward  turned  to  his  guard,  and  bade  them  "  commend  hiiu  to 
his  sire  the  kine,  and  tell  him  he  would  soon  be  at  liberty,"  and  then 
galloped  off;  while  an  armed  party  appeared  on  the  opposite  hill,  a  mile 
distant,  and  displayed  the  banner  of  Mortimer. 

'Coneaaled. 
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To  the  ca»tle  (<f  Wi<rniore  th?  way  soon  he  loak. 
There  \vn?  ji'V  an<l  biii^  vnuw  whfu  ho  canio  thunfr, 
To  the  ia<Ijr  of  that  castle,  duiue  ^lauil  do  ^iuiuuter.'* 

During  ttotefMtnty  of  bar  hotbiBd  and  wm,  it  is  aaMrted  Unt  Dea* 
nor  of  Provence  made  more  thaft  one  firmle  viiii  lo  Engbod.  OMen* 
aibly,  she  resided  in  France,  with  bar  younger  children,  nnder  the  kind 
protection  of  her  sister,  queen  Margwerite.  Meantime,  she  had,  directly 
after  the  disastrous  field  of  Lewes,  borrowed  all  the  money  she  could 
raise  on  her  jewels  and  credit,  and  proceeded  to  muster  forrr«i.  am!  r<|!i!p 
a  flpf't.  Mntthow  of  Westminster  doe^  fnl!  jtistice  to  the  rnrrL^  nr  eilbrt* 
of  "  this  noble  virago,"  as  he  glyles  queen  EI(  an«>r,  K)r  the  hNc  ruUon  of 
her  husband.  '*Shf  succeeded,"  he  pays, '^Mii  i^n'iiiiiir  tt)i:i  Uier  a  creat 
anny,  commanded  by  ho  many  dnkc^^*  and  earis  as  seemed  incretlible;^ 
and  those  who  knew  the  stren^ih  ami  power  of  that  army  afhnned, 
"that  if  they  had  once  landed  lu  ii^ngiand,  they  would  presently  h&ve 
subdued  die  whule  popyiation  of  the  country;  biit  (iod  lu  lus  mercy.'* 
continues  the  chronicier,  ordered  it  otherwise;''  lor  wlide  the  queen 
and  her  foreign  tiuups  rciiiaiut'd  wuiU-bnnnd  on  the  otlier  side  oi'  the 
'waLcr,  the  battle  of  Evesliain  was  fought  and  won,  by  her  vaiiant  son, 
prince  Edward.  Leicester  had  the  audacity  to  proclaim  that  prince  and 
all  his  loyal  chivalry  traitors  to  the  captive  sof ere^gOy  for  whose  deLvci- 
ance  they  had  displayed  their  banners. 

There  an  letlen  in  the  FoBdera,  written  &$mg  Henry'a  ^ptiiity,  ad* 
dreeeed  by  bim  ^  to  queea  Eleanor  ebidiBg  io  foreign  parta,"  in  viM 
be  asauiea  ker  of  bie  bealtb  and  eoinfort,  and  oontiBned  wSMom  ht  hm 
and  their  childien,  and  of  bis  good  hopes  of  n  fanppy  peeea  bnag  eooi 
eetdbliabed  (throtigb  tbe  blessing  of  Qod)  in  bit  doiiinkma.  Tine 
letters  axe,  bowever^  evidently  written  under  tbe  nwiinint  nod  dietaiian 
of  tbe  earl  of  Leicester^  since  tbe  captive  neneroh  deaireai  mf^  mm^ 
manda,  the  queen  to  ^  abstain  from  any  attempts  to  alter  tbe  elale  ef 
things,  and  charges  her  to  exhort  his  heir  not  to  inteifere  in  any  way 
against  his  will,  which  will  be  further  explained  by  master  Edward  de 
Carol,  tbe  deacon  of  Wells,  who  is  the  bearer  of  these  niiniiiiui** 
They  are  dated  Windsor,  iStb  of  November,  1261.* 

Eleanor,  of  course,  paid  no  regard  to  the  forced  mandates  of  her  ao- 
fortnnate  consort,  but,  like  a  faithful  helpmate  in  tbe  tkne  of  ttoubiSf 
exerted  all  the  energies  of  her  nature  for  his  deliverance.  Possessiiy 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  she  add  refused  the  most  persuasive  letters  to 
(jrban  IV.  and  his  legates,  setting  forth  the  zeal  and  obedience  her  hus- 
band had  ever  shown  to  the  church;^  she  obtained  bulls  in  fiavoi&r  of  her 
partv,  which  were  of  great  service  lo  the  royal  cause. 

The  fiattle  of  Evesham  was  won  by  a  com;;  main.  T Leicester  mis- 
took prince  Ff! ward's  army  for  that  of  his  own  son,  Simon  de  Moiui'ori, 
whicli  (lie  pniire  had  intercepted  and  dispersed.  When  i^ice^ter  diji- 
covered  h\i^  (nor.  be  wa^  stnu  k  whh  roiisiernation,  and  exclaimed 
aioud,  "May  iliu  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souU,  for  our  bodies  art^ 

*  Rymer's  Fcedeia,  vol.  1.  'Matthew  of  Wedtaaiiaiei. 
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prlni*e'.«r"  Leicester  exposed  liis  myal  prisoner,  and  former  benefartor, 
kiu^  Hear}',  lo  the  shafts  of  his  own  friends,  by  placing  him  in  tlie  fionl 
of  the  battle.  Poor  Henry  was  wounded  with  a  javelin,  in  the  shonlder, 
and  was  in  imniineut  danger  of  being  slain  by  one  of  the  r")\  alist  sol- 
diers, who,  mistaking  him  for  one  of  Leicester's  party,  would  hdvc  cut 
him  dowiu  had  he  not  cried  oui,  m  a  lamentable  voice,  "Slay  me  not,  I 
am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your  king.*'  An  officer,  hearing"  this,  ran  to 
Lj^  assistance,  rescued  hiiu  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  brought  him 
to  prince  Edward,  who,  greeting  him  with  the  tendercst  afft^etion,  knelt 
and  implored  his  blessing ;  and  then,  leaving  a  strong  guard  for  his  pro* 
tection,  pursued  his  victorious  career.* 

Hits  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  fourteen  monthf 
iller  file  defeat  and  capture  of  the  king  at  Leww.  Though  great  pr»- 
focadoQ  had  heeo  gben  to  the  king,  and  ereiy  member  of  the  royal 
6mil  V,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  ahed  on  the  eeaMd  after 
ihis  dtfdslTe  triuoiph.  Hairy,  %vtth  all  his  fimlts  and  feUies,  was  lender 
of  human  lifew  mS  mhidfbl  tiiat  the  noblest  prerogative  of  the  erowa  ie 
meriy.  Neither  is  it  recorded  of  queen  Eleanor^  that  she  ever  caused  a 
sanguinary  vengeantie  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  bar  fees.  King  Henry, 
howem^  made  the  Londoners  pay  pretty  denrly  for  the  pettinf  they  hnd 
bestowed  on  the  high  and  mighty  lady,  his  companion.'  At  length  bo 
granted  a  charter  of  remisaion  for  their  ams  lo  hb  omisorti  in  iheeo 
words 


'  Robert  of  Gloucester,  iti  strains  of  rugged  strcngili,  bewails  the  dejith  of  Leices- 
ter, and  describes  tlie  singular  darkness  which  uvcrtihadowed  the  fatal  plain 
of  £reAham,  **whil<>  Ent^laDd's  barons  fought  a  field." 

*  Such  wu*  liic  luurther  of  Evesliain,  for  buttle  nonft  it  was." 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  tlie  victory  was  much  displcaiting  to  the  Saviour,  wbo 

anger  hf  n  daiknef*  o?ef  the  middle  eanhi  nioh  as  belbl 
whao  he  died  on  the  lood.  For, 

Tha  whilo  ihs  food  men  at  EvedMin  wera  tt«w, 
In  the  north-weft  a  dafk  weather  aiDie, 

Suddenly  swart  enow  that  mnny  men  ^^f,  (tprrified) 

ArrA  f'vpreast  all  t>rro?tL'1i  the  land,  that  me  might  scaioe^  §$9% 

Grisiier  weather  umu  a  -wn^  might  not  on  earth  bo} 

Few  drops  of  rain  fell,  but  liiey  were  large  enow, 

T»h0iiing  well  throagfa  the  land  when  these  men  were  slew, 

For  thirty  mile  then.   This  1  say,  (Robeid 

That  first  this  book  made,)  and  I  was  soie  afiraid.'* 

*He  divested  the  city  of  its  aneient  obarMrrs,  cansed  its  posts  and  chains  to  be 
*:^\n^^  nu'ny.  and  ordered  tb^  riinyor.  witb  r  party  of  the  principal  eitizens,  to 
r-.  -cnd  him  at  Windsor,  to  c unrm  liie  nistrument  of  their  own  degradation,  hf 
ti^lixui^  tlie  teal  of  the  city  to  a  written  furm  of  their  submission  to  the  royal 
meirr.  When  they  aifived  at  Windsoc,  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  ood- 
ftoiely  hf  tho  cSfeeia  of  the  lOTal  hoasshold,  and  committed  to  trie  cu^io<ly  of 
Ihs  eoBStaMe  «f  the  castle,  wha  shal  them  up  in  the  keep  till  tlie  followiug  day, 
'■■^'•li,  as  a  j^rent  fTrour,  they  wrt*'  ^rf-^mwed  in  less  alarming  lod,:iti)js,  except 
the  ruHVor.  and  ti  nr  nf  tha  moM  ub»H»xi«tiis  to  the  royal  cau^^*,  who  were  deli- 
vered to  priii«5  iildward,  and  by  him  sub^ied  to  a  rigoroiM  confinement  till  they 
had  paid  imosom  for  their  ow»  peiiees»  end  eonseoted  lo  petition  the  king  to 
MM  ft  som     die  piise  of  leoonciliation  with  the  eitf  of  Lsndon.  Henrft  mrt 
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"  Know  ye,  that  in  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  marks,  paid  to 
ua  by  our  citizens  of  I^nntlon,  as  an  atonement  for  tlteir  invent  crin!*^«  and 
misdeniranoTirs  against  us,  our  royal  consort,  our  royal  brother,  llichard 
king  ot  t[ie  Uunians,  and  our  dear  s(^n  E<1ward,  that  we  have,  and  do^bf 
these  our  prf'scius,  remit,  forgive,  acquit,"  Sec.  Sec.  &.c. 

Tliis  f  nnniioiis  line  was  not  paid  into  the  king^s  exchequer,  eTery 
fartlimg  of  it  being  devoted  to  queen  Eleanor's  use,  and,  by  her  desire, 
it  was  transmitted  to  certain  persons  in  France,  who  bad  supplied  her 
with  money  at  her  need,  durinji^  her  exile  from  England.' 

As  for  Henry,  he  had  a  rich  iiarveat  of  lines  and  confiscations,  granted 
by  his  »»i)ligiug  jxkrUanieui,  irum  the  lands  of  the  rebel  bartuis.  The 
"  disiniit  riled,"  as  tliey  were  cailtd,  w  ho  were  thus  stripped  of  their 
pairiitioiiy,  liavuig  nuihiag  mure  to  lo^e  Lhaa  iheir  lires,  raised  a  fresh 
revolt,  under  the  banner  of  Simon  du  .Moiilfort,  Leicester's  ruiued  heir, 
who  was  also  king  ilemy's  nephew. 

The  consequences  of  this  rebellion  were  happily  averted  by  the  arnval 
of  the  queen,  who  landed  at  Dover,  October  29th,  1266,  bringing  with 
her  the  pope's  legate,  cardinal  Ottobonef  whom  she  had  biduced  to  visit 
England,  for  the  purpoM  of  hurling  the  anatbem  of  the  church  again^ 
the  rebel  berons.  OUoboue  accordingly  comreoed  a  synod,  and  soleraaty 
eicoininunicated  all  the  adherents  of  the  late  eail  of  Ldoester,  whether 
living  or  dead,  which  bad  a  wonderful  efieci  in  suppressing  the  infur> 
lection. 

The  discontented  annalists  of  the  em  mentioa  this  event*  hy  sayim 
that  the  queen  returned  with  the  legate,  and  thai  *^  together  they  aide  a 
great  cursing.'* 

Thus  did  Eleanor  see  the  happy  termmation  of  the  barons'  wacsi 
and  was  once  more  settled  with  her  royal  partner  on  the  throne  of 

England. 

£i  the  year  1307,  the  formidable  revolt  of  the  earl  of  Olooceilsr 
occurred.  Fortunately  for  the  queen,  she  was  at  Windsor  when  his 
partisans  stormed  her  pelace  at  Westminster,  which  they  sacked*  bnskr 
ing  and  destroying  everything  they  could  not  canr  away,  even  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  making  a  great  slaughter  of  the  royal  domestic^ 
who  offered  some  slight  resistanee.  They  also  did  great  miadiief  to  the 
beautiful  new-built  abbey.  Four  of  these  banditti  being  discovered  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  were,  by  that  noblemaa'iB  ordeia,  tinl 
op  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames* 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  prince  Edward  personally  encountered  the 
last  adherent  of  Leicester,  and  overcame  hini.  The  queen  afterwards 
proved  the  benefactress  of  the  gallant  outlaw,  Adam  de  Gordon,  who 
was  not  a  Scot,  but  a  Poictevin.    We  translate,  from  the  L^tm  of 

being  a  prince  to  whooi  carte  MsncAf  tomw  oould  be  oflbied  with  anpaaitf, 
manded  the  enormous  fine  of  sixty  thouauid  tnaiks.  Bet  the  Incklees  citiaMi 

pleaded  to  movingly  the  impossibility  of  raising  so  unreaaonable  a  sujo,  witbovt 
involvini?  in  utter  ruin  many  families  who  hjid  h»»on  guiltless  of  all  oSettct 
Agmml  liiin  and  the  qvit^cii,  that  he  was  at  ieii^h  induced  to  Tnodffratft  tuM  dt» 
mands  to  twenty  tUou^nd  inarks.-— <*Harmon'«  Smrvtjf. 
'AnnaUofLoiMlQii.   T.WIkes.  •teir. 
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nuBiagkud  and  Wikcti  this  adTentiira^  io  creditable  both  to  Eleenor 

and  her  son. 

^  Edward  engaged  the  bmTe  outlaw,  Adam  de  Qoidooi  in  Alton  wood 
hand  to  hand,  and  fairly  conquered  him  in  a  personal  encounter.  After 
granting  him  his  life,  he  brought  him  to  hia  wife^s  palace  of  Guildford, 
where  his  mother  happened  to  be  that  evening,  and  introducing  him  to 
tlie  queen,  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  him,  that  Henry  111.  pardoned  this 
adherent  of  LeioeateTi  and  Eleanor  soon  after  gave  Gordon  an  office  at 
Windsor  ra«»tle." 

Si-  E(iwarcP«^  Cha|>el  bpiiii:  inns-  coniplpfrt^  aiif]  forminir  thr  crowning 
glory  of  sublime  chef  <l'(rijrrf  of  (lothic  arclniorturr,  St.  Pctt'r's 
.Abbey  ai  Wt^uinnsier,  which  llfiuA  III.  Iwid  been  rilty  years  in  build- 
ing, he,  on  the  13ih  of  October,  St.  Kd  ward's  day,  1269,  assisted  by  his 
brotber.  the  kinor  of  the  Romans,  and  his  princely  sons,  Edward  and 
EijfiiuiiiL  bore  the  bier  of  the  royal  saint  on  his  shouldersi ;  and,  in  the 
pre^sence  of  his  queen  and  all  llu"  nobh  >  nf  bis  court,  placed  it  in  its 
new  sfatioti,  queen  Eleanor  oHeriiii;  ii  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  jewels  ol  great  value,  at  l)ie  .shrine.  King  Henry  reservecl  the  old 
coffin  of  St.  Edward  for  his  own  private  use ;  having,  witli  liis  usual 
sunpiicjiy,  an  iflea  that  its  previous  occupauon  by  the  royal  saint  bad 
made  it  a  peculiarly  desirable  tenement. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  peace  of  England,  Boniface,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chief  raiis^c  of  queen  Eleanor's  unpopularity^  died  at 
Savoy  the  same  year  that  prince  Edward  led  England.' 

From  the  csohequer  rolls  of  this  reign,'  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
domestic  usages  or  royalty  in  the  middle  ages.  The  fojral  laUe  wasy 
it  should  seem)  chiefiy  supplied  by  the  sherifis  of  the  counties,  or  the 
bailifia  of  towns.  Thus,  wq  find  that  the  sfaeriflr  <^  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Bedford,  by  the  king^s  command,  on  one  occasion  brought 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hens  to  Westminster,  for  his  use.  The 
bailies  of  Bristol  provided  conger  eels,  and  the  sheriffi  of  Elssex,  fowls 
and  other  victuals.  The  bailifls  of  Newhaveii  broneht  lampreys.  The 
sheritfof  Gloucester  was  commanded  to  causr  twenty  sahnons  to  be  put 
int4_>  hi*<  pif?5,  nin^inst  Chrij^tnia.s.  The  hfrniii^  pies  of  Yarmouib  ;iad 
Norvi'ieh  still  lorrn  pari  of  tl)cir  quit-rent  to  the  rrown.  The  shenlf  of 
8u«sex  wa5  to  furnish  brawn,  and  cither  provisiniis.  for  the  roval  use. 
The  shenti'  of  Wiltshire  provided  oxen,  hogs,  slm  j),  fruit,  corn,  and 
many  other  thinirs  for  the  qufon.  when  she  was  at  her  dower  castle  of 
Marlb<  ►rMui:h.  'rh(  >e  requisiuons  wi  i  i',  however,  by  no  means  conhiied 
to  eatiibles.  la  the  ibirtv-sevenlli  ol  Jlenry  IlL's  reign,  ihc  ^h(  ritTs  of 
Wilmhire  and  Sussex  were  eacli  ordered  to  buy  a  tliousand  ells  of  fine 
lin«  J),  aiiti  lu  send  it  to  the  royal  vvardi  obr  at  Westminster  before  the 
ntxi  Whitsmitidei  and  the  linen  was  to  be  very  tair  and  delicate  in 

*Wikea. 

*Madax*s  Hist.  EKcbeqaar  Liberst  37  H.  HI.  m.  4.   Soma  of  tbsse  tnpplies 

Wt  know  were  quiurantSi  M  tho  herring  pies  of  Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  The 

•beriff-i,  ir:  orhor  instances,  bouglit  llie  productions  for  which  each  locality  wai 
feiWHii,  mjui  paid  themielTM  out  of  the  crown  rents  of  the  county  or  city. 
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quality.  la  tbe  forty-second  of  Renry,  the  sherifBi  oT  Norfolk  mii 
SuA)lk  weie  commanded  to  disburse  thirty  beiants,  to  be  offered  at  9l 
Edmuod's  shrinei  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  childieiL  Hie  she- 
riff of  Nottiogfaamsbirs  was  enjoined  to  cause  the  queen^  chamber  at 
Nottingham  castle  to  be  painted  with  the  hbtoiy  of  Alexander  theGteai; 
and  the  sheriff  of  Southampton  to  cause  the  image  of  St.  Christophert 
with  our  Saviour  m  bis  anns,  and  the  image  of  St  Edward  tbe  king)  to 
be  painted  in  her  cimpel  at  Winchester.' 

In  one  of  the  Tower  rolls,  dated  Woodstock,  April  30th,  in  the 
thirtymecond  year  of  Henry  lU.h  reign,  thai  monarch  directs  his  tm- 
surer  and  chambeiiain  to  pay  Master  Henry  the  poet,  whom  he  afte» 
tionately  styles,  ^  our  beloved  Master  Hemy,  the  Tendficator,^  one  ban- 
dred  shillings,  due  to  him  for  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  enjoining  them 
to  pay  it  without  delay,  though  the  exchequer  was  then  shut 

In  the  great  roll  of  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  queen  Eleanor's  wardrobe  expenses,  as  rendered  by  Huirh  of 
(he  Pen  ;  from  the  feast  of  Si.  Philip  and  St.  Jame^.  in  the  fortv-first  year 
of  the  liinu  hrr  htishand,  till  the  feast  of  St.  Siiiuwi  and  St.  .'ude,  forty- 
ninth  year,  mulrr  the  control  of  Aleiander  fli  Hradclifini,  chaplain  to  the 
({iieen.  The  arcf>unts  are  of  a  more  (  i  r  litabie  nature  to  Eleanor  than 
might  be  iniriL^iued,  when  we  consider  the  reckle«?s  expenditure  of  the 
first  years  <A'  her  marriage.*  There  was  expended  in  the  linen  depart- 
ment, tlie  butiery,  kitchen,  scullery,  Ralsary,  hall,  in  feeding  the  p-»or.  in 
liverie*?  of  gar^ons,  farnery  and  sliofini^^  of  horses,  six  thousanti  ei^hl 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.  In  ohlnuons  for  holidays,  and  aJins  distri- 
buted dall) ,  and  by  the  waysnlc,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^me  pounds  an  J 
eighteen  ^hiUiiigs.  In  silks,  maiiiies,  upper  gamnents,  linen  hose  for  htr 
ladies,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  wardrobe,  a  hundreo 
mid  loui-score  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  twelve- pence  halfj>enny. 
In  horses  purchased,  and  robes  for  the  queen's  ^mily,  in  mending  robes 
in  shoes,  nddles,  reins,  aloMHidsy  wax,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
wardrobe,  one  thousand  mm  hiudred  and  naae^-one  pounds,  twelve 
•hillings,  sad  «Mpsiuiy*  la  fifti  pinswtad  to  hrighti^  dwks,  and  <ahir 

*ll|idOK*s  Mist  EMiMq.  Biill%  Moomada,  aod  Llbenc  of  tfaai  reign. 
*FiOBi  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  rolh^  it  Appears  that  a  part  of  Hm  aojal 

Hue  wns  always  d-  votp  !  to  alms.  Tlus  alms  was  called  £le€mo$ytug  totuiitwts, 
or  settled  alms,  and  wc  iind  that  pensions  wero  ai'customed  to  be  pai;l  to  the 
servantii  of  the  king  and  queen,  when  sicloieas  or  age  iacapacitatad  iliem  f/om 
the  perrormance  cf  their  respective  duties.  In  the  reign  of  Honrj  Ifl^  the 
sheriiBi  of  Loadon  weie  oommanded  *  to  pvf  «al9  Rlsbaid  die  oattse  ike  pens/ 
per  day  of  tlie  king's  alms,  which  Nicholas*  the  carpeater  used  to  receive  of  tte 
sihcriffs  of  that  city  for  the  time  bein^,' The  kiiiLT  irrnntcd  to  Elias  de  Mileibnl 
for  hii>  gixjd  service,  three  liall])cnce  per  day  durjti^  his  life;  and  to  Pentecost 
»le  Farnham,  the  king's  portur,  twopence  per  day,  to  be  received  of  the  shehf 
of  Essex,  until  the  king  should  otherwise  proWde  for  bias.  In  the  royaJ  hmm 
hold  there  was  an  Ehmotpta  §tatuta  and  ybrmatea,  besidos  what  wao  diipeaaBi 
in  oblations  aod  daily  alms,  by  the  liands  of  tito  king  and  queen's  almoners,  ia 
clothin};  for  the  poor,  and  other  necessaries  t..  tliem.  The<e  nlnis  au'!  cht- 
ritiea,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  were  di>bursed  out  of  the  king's  wardiobOi 
and  the  queen's  private  charities  out  of  hex  wardrobe  accounts. 
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messengprs  coming  to  the  queen,  three  liundred  and  ?i\iy-^ight  pounds, 
feieven  shdiings,  and  ten-pence,  hi  secret  gift.'?  and  private  aims,  Tour 
taousand  and  seventeen  paiind«,  ten  shiUings,  and  three-pence.  In  jel- 
lies, spices,  applet,  pears,  and  other  fruit,  two  hundred  nnd  fifiy-two 
ptHind",  j^ixieen  slulhngs,  and  nine-pence  luilfpeiiny.  la  jewels  IxiULdit 
for  t?!.  i^^ueen's  use,  to  wit,  eleven  rich  garlands,  with  eiiierakU,  jxcul?, 
sapphires,  and  inirnets,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  lorty-ii\  e 
pounds,  four  siidlings,  and  fourpence.  The  sura-total  of  these  expeiises 
13  X  J  1 ,0 GO  Ss.  7^ci.,  and  the  accuuipUiii  ucknowleilHe^  tiiat  he  was  in 
«iryii usage  10,44 6  3.v.  3d,  Thus,  we  see  liow  large  a  portion  of  her 
income  Eleanor  of  Piovence  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  But  the 
character  of  ilut  queea  tiodottbiediy  impro?ed  as  ahe  ftUvaaced  into  \k9 

Tale  of  vears. 

Whcii  aieii  were  indebted  to  the  queen  for  aurum  rfi^irur^  she  soine- 
umes  respited,  pardoned,  and  discharged  the  debt,  as  she  saw  lit."  Elea- 
oor  of  Provence,  oppressive  and  exacting  as  she  was,  occasionally 
exercised  this  gracious  prerogative,  as  we  learn  from  memoranda  con- 
i-iiRu  ill  the  ruiis  of  the  Exchequer,  wliere  it  is  recorded  liiat  the  queen 
irave  respite  to  Imoyne  de  SuUeye  for  thirty  marks,  which  he  owed  her 
tor  tiLiruin  regincp. ;  and  iii  the  same  roll,  dated  Southampton,  it  is  certi- 
ued,  iluiL  ilic  queen  pardoned  Patrick  de  Chances  a  huiulred  sinllniirs, 
owed  for  queen-gold,  due  uii  the  fine  which  he  paid  to  the  king,  to  have 
feisin  of  the  lands  that  were  his  patrimony."*  In  the  iiuii  roll  there  is 
also  record  of  Thomas,  son  of  Aucher,  havuif  respite  of  the  line  of 
fifteen  markS}  due  for  a  trespass  in  the  forest,  and  of  the  portion  coming 
loEteanor. 

The  nuptials  of  queen  Eleanoi'a  second  son,  Cdmnndf  earl  of  Lau* 
easier  and  Derby,  with  the  beant^ul  Aftlme»  heiress  of  William  Fortibus, 
cari  of  Albemarle^  had  been  celebrated  onike  8th  of  April,  1270,  before 
his  defieitiire  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  yonthAil  bride  died  before  hie 
lemm,  in  the  first  year  of  her  noptiste  * 

Her  ifoath  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  king  of  the  Romans; 
for  grief  of  which,  king  Henry  fell  into  the  deepest  dejection  of  mind, 
and,  baring  been  in  person  to  qneU  a  riot  in  Norwich^  in  which  great 
part  of  liie  cadiedial  was  honit,  he  was  attacked  with  a  mortal  sicluiess 
at  Bvnr  St  Edmonds:  but  his  anxiet]r  to  settle  the  aflkirs  of  the  kingdom 
canaea  him  to  insist  on  being  earned  on  to  London  by  short  stages. 
When  the  dyi^g  monarch  arriTcd  in  the  metropolis,  finding  his  dissolii- 
HoB  at  Inttd,  he  SDmmoned  Gilbert  de  Glare,  eati  of  Gloucester,  into  hia 


'  Mn<las^  Historf  of  die  Excheqnar. 

•  The  care  of  the  wards  of  the  crown  was  occasionally  granted  to  the  queen, 
«5  we  find  bv  a  memomndtim  of  Henry  ITT.,  ?p«»<"i(yinfr  ^^"t  rmf*en  Eleanor,  bav- 
iag  the  cutittody  of  Baldwin  do  Lk^I<\  hrr  nt'arci,  tlie  iieredilury  chain bcrlaia  of 
thB  vxcliequex,  sh£  pfeftenieii  Tiiuiaari  J^speren  to  \he  barons  to  fulfil  Uuk  duti«» 
■i  do|iuiy  clwraberkuo,  and  het  appeintnioat  was  oociflnnsd  bf  the  king. 

*SImi  Wis  i&torred,  with  pompous  obsequiei,  la  WMUninster  Abbej,  near  the 
ahsr;  her  stately  momtment  and  effigy  adding  another  ornament  to  the  marveU 
of  scwy^vrM  nrt,  with  which  tlic  rxr;iu.site  tsAts  of  Hdoij  UL  had  giacad  that 
aagttst  repotfitory  of  finglaod's  royai  dead. 
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pfesenoe,  and  made  him  fwctr  to  preseire  the  peace  of  England,  ifxmnf 
the  abseDee  of  prince  Edward.  He  expired  on  the  I6th  of  November, 
1272,  aged  eixtf-dz,  hxwmg  reigned  fifty-six  years  and  tweniy-days. 
Hie  deceaee  happenmg  in  me  niirht.  John  Kirkeby  delivered  ihe  royal 
seal  the  next  morning:  to  Peter  of  Winchester,  keeper  of  the  wanliobe, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  comicfl.* 

By.  the  only  will  king  Henry  eror  made,  queen  Eleanor  having  been 
appointed  legent  of  England,  she  caused  the  council  to  ^-spmh\*>  th" 
New  Temple,  on  the  20lh  of  November,  the  ft  a^t  of  St.  Edrnorui  mr 
martyr  and  king,  where,  by  her  consent*  and  appointinenU  and  the  a-l- 
Ticeof  Robert  Kilwardby,  archbishop  of  Canterbun-,  iIk  rarl  of  Glouct-- 
tcr,  and  the  chief  peers  and  prelate*  of  tho  realm,  Su  r  elcic-t  son,  prince 
Edward,  was  pn>claimed  king  of  Eogiaad,  by  the  style  and  uUe  ci 
Edward  1. 

The  remains  of  king  Hrnn-.  royally  robed  and  crowned,  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire.  pki(  ed  in  the  old  coiiiii,  in  which  the  boJr 
of  Edward  the  Confe?<or  had  originally  been  interred,  and  buried  near 
the  shrine  of  that  niotmrch  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  knight?  lera- 
plars,  with  the  consent  of  queen  Eleanor,  his  widow,  uiiJertook  the  rart 
and  expnise  of  his  funeral,  which  was  very  magnificent.'  They  rau«al 
a  sunipiii  >ii«  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was  aiicrwiirds  richlv 
inlaid  wah  jit^i>er  and  precious  stones,  brouglu  Irum  the  Holy  Land  by 
his  son  Edward  1.  for  that  purpose. 

We  copy  the  translation  of  hi^s  Latm  epitaph  from  Stow: 

•The  friend  of  pity  and  alms-deed. 
Henry  ilie  Third  whilonic  of  England  king, 
Wiio  this  church  brake,  and  after,  at  bis  meed. 
Again  reiMwed  inio  this  frir  baiJiiingi 
Kow  retteth  here,  which  did  so  gitmt  m  thiDg.^ 

After  the  funeral  of  kmg  Henn.',  the  barons  went  in  solemn  processioa 
to  the  hicrh  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  swore  ieaiiy  tu  liicu  absent 
sovereign. 

In  1273,  the  widowed  queen,  on  account  of  some  misgovermnent,' 
dissolved  the  old  foundation  of  the  hospital  of  St  Katharine,  by  dM 
Tower,  and  refounded  it  in  honour  of  the  same  niot,  for  a  mirtir,  t 
chaplain,  liiree  bieiliren,  three  sisters,  ten  bedeswomeoy  mod  nz  poor 

scholars. 

The  pope  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  of  eoadolenoe  to  Elatiioff,  on  dit 
death  of  the  king  her  fansbend;  it  is  wrilten  jointly  to  her  mid  Inag 
Edward,  whom  he  felieitales  on  his  acceMion,  end  leqoeela  Elff—nr  lo 
gire  him  the  letter  on  his  retain. 

Soon  after  hie  reCnrn,  Edward  L  was  forced  lo  rectify  a  wroag  coah 
mitted  by  hie  motheri  which  wae  much  in  the  etyle  of  her  IbiMr  aes 
of  rapacity.  Just  hian  the  death  of  her  husband  ahe  had  penmdd 
him  to  grant  her  the  custody  of  London  brid^  for  six  ywm-  Bsfiaf 
that  term  was  expired,  the  citisens  found  thai  new^^tult  hri4|a  M 

<Su>w.  *5:peed.  Sir  Hi^rr is  Nicolas.  Chna.  HkL 

*  Uariison's  SuxTey,  *  Peonaat'i  Lomkuu 
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luflering  great  injury,  ^^for,^'  they  declared,  in  their  supplication 
^ing,    the  said  lady  queen  taketh  all  the  tollS)  and  careth  not  h«pw  tne' 
bridge  is  kept"'   Edward  I.  soon  put  an  end  to  his  mother's  uncon- 
scientious pitioeedinfs. 

Eliauor  of  Provence  lost  her  liusband  and  daugliler  in  one  year;  for 
scarcely  had  the  tomb  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  her  royal  lord 
ore  she  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret  queen  of  Scotland.  This  lady  had  come  to  pay  her  moUier  a 
dutiful  visit  of  coudoleuce,  on  the  death  of  the  king  her  lather,  and  died 
in  England  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tweo^-aeeond  of 
Her  marriage,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Eric,  kinc 
of  Norway^  and  was  the  mother  of  the  llaid  of  Norway,  heiress  <n 
Scotland. 

Biu  the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  coronation  of  Edwrard  I.  re- 
ceived a  melancholy  interruption  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
duchess  uf  Breiagne,  who  came,  with  her  lord,  to  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion of  her  royal  brother,  and  died  very  unexpectedly  a  few  days 
aAerwards,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age,  greatly  lamented  by  her 
illustrious  consort,  and  by  her  mother  queen  Eleanor.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  says  she  was  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  wit.' 

QlMen  Qeanor  and  Edward  I.  preserted  a  great  regard  for  the  dnke 
of  Bretagne,  after  the  decease  of  lady  Beatrice. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  second  vohime  of  the  FcBdera  from  Eleanor, 
during  her  widowhood,  to  tlie  king  her  son,  iii  whicii  she  appears  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  son-iu-law.  It  is  liiu^a 
headed  :— 


*8«ow*t  London. 

^Tliera  is  a  totter  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ffsdeia,  from  Blanche  duchess  of 

Breta?np.  the  moUier-in-law  of  this  princpss,  acUlre-s'»t'<l  to  Honry  III.,  in  which 
tkero  IS  utrectionate  mention  made  of  licatrice  and  her  eldest  son.  We  transcribe 
the  letter,  as  affording  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  familiar  correspondence 
between  mynl  penona|;es  in  ths  mtddto  a^a.  After  the  viual  mpertoriptioo  to 
htf  my  high  mad  my  dmt  lord  Heniy,  1^  the  fnoe  of  God,  king  of  Enghndt 
lbs.  Jbe^  the  commeitoea : — 

•*  Sire,  I  pmy  tluit  yon  will  be  plorcod  to  inform  us  of  your  stnte,  which  may 
our  Lord  of  hxa  ^race  niuke  always  gmnl ;  for  knoWj  my  dear  lord,  that!  Uavo 
great  joy  al  all  limes  in  iinvtng  good  news  of  you. 

Kncnr,  sir«i  that  my  lady  Boatrice,  your  dew  daughter  nod  onr%  is  aliU  liek 
of  h«r  fever,  bnt  ii  much  better,  God  be  thanked,  and  her  f^jiiciaas  tell  ni  Ant 
her  fever  cannot  last  long. 

"  I  pray  you,  my  dear  lord,  if  wp  hare  nnjthinp  in  our  parts  that  yon  would 
like  mc  to  «rnd.  to  inform  nie;  for  know,  sire,  that  I  sha!!  linve  very  ^rcai  juy 
if  I  can  do  any  tiling  for  you.  And  know,  sire,  that  Ariiiur  is  good  and  very 
beentilb],  God  he  thukkedl   Our  Lord  have  you  in  hit  eate.*' 

Tbii  letter  ia  dated  1865,  and  is  written  in  old  French.  There  it  also  a  letter 
In  Latin  from  the  young  duchess  Beatrice  to  the  king  her  father,  on  the  same 
pnc*  of  the  Fo'dprn,  written  at  the  tii'if  of  fhi-  illness,  which  slio  ^nyn  "a 
fjUTi rtan  fever  or  n^^ue,"  and  she  entreat:^  lu-r  iailier  **not  to  distresu  liim&elf  on 
acjcount  of  her  indii>|>ot>ition."— -She  liad  aix  children  by  ihe  duke  of  Bretagoe 
wilfa  whom  the  lived  happily  twelve  ycart.  She  wnt  hofied  In  the  ohnioh  flf 
feo  Qtvjt  f  liaii. 
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u  Lbtti:k  op  Al(  avora,  trb  motbek  of  thk  luuitt, r«A  Jou  i)vu  ojr  BsB- 

TAOIfE,  WHILF.  TKiVKLLlSG  IX    A  Y  A  R  COU    T  K  T.* 

**  Alianor,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ^ueen  of  England,  to  iho  king  our  aoo,  bOAltli 
with  our  beniton. 

**  loMmiieh  M  our  ton,  John  of  BretHgne.  it  in  a  foreign  lMid,Mid  nqwiwi  of 
M  ns  his  me«h«t,  mad  you  ns  hi«  lord,  tomo  wcominenHlion,  oor  8ii  John  di 

Maurre  (his  soncschaL  in  Eogifmd)  oii|(ht  to  go  to  Xa  J>0Qf0  qoiildj  to  bcu  ear- 
tain  tidings  of  his  lord. 

**  We  pray  and  require  that  you  would  grant  thi^,  as  my  Sir  Nieol  de  Stapietoa 
can  attend  to  hit  wamt  hi  tint  coiintvj,  ana  wo  with  that  yon  woakl  tend  yoat 
kittr  1^  Um,  at  ha  wilt  vndMratuid  it,  Ibr  he  will  not  go  widboat  jwu  mgitUk 
oommand;  aad  wt  pmf  you  that  yon  will  do  it  qnickly,  and  if  you  will  pleatt 
to  give  the  power  by  your  letter  tliat  mny  have  aitornt^  wlien  ilO  pkatt^ 
the  ^ame  as  you  grained  to  tJi«  Sire  d--  I'r.  nx.  hi:?  brother. 

**And  excuse  Sir  John  de  Maurre  tiiut  he  cuiiaot  make  his  c^n^^  to  youbeibrt 
ha  departs,  Ibr  ha  cannot  do  it  on  aoooont  of  hatta.  We  ootnrofind  foa  to  Ood. 
9vfm  m  LrtgendiaU,  Mi  dajr  «f  OoMbai." 

It  Is  pr  'lKihlt  thai  Eleanor  was  suilenng  ftpra  some  kind  of  indcTiess, 
in  tlie  yt  ar  1275,  for  we  find  in  the  Fccdera  a  proleciion  granted  hf 
Kilw  art]  1.  lo  Master  Willianfi,  the  Provenc^al,  physico  to  the  queen- 
nioiher,  whom  the  said  queen  had  procured  to  come  to  her  from  beyond 
seas."  It  is  especially  provided,  in  this  protection,  "  That  the  Proreo^ 
physician  ia  to  be  left  in  quiet  at  all  times  and  places,  save  that  he  if  to 
oe  answerable  for  anv  d^ts  that  he  may  contract  in  this  camtry,^ 

It  has  been  generally  aaaerted  that  Eleanor  of  IVofenee  vetkcd  to  ^ 
mnNMiy  of  Ambmbory,  mod  after  tlia  twronaiion  of  her  md  Kdvaid 
L;  hmi  tlna  doea  aot  appear  lo  hiTO  been  the  caaty  for  eeiml  of  km 
precepts  and  lelleia  m  daied  Jroni  Wallhan,  OoUdiM,  haUfmAdU  mi 
other  placea.*  She  reciied  to  Ambreabnrj  aa  a  leaidcaice  in  ISM,  hat 
ahe  did  not  take  the  veil  till  four  yean  alWrwarda* 

There  ia  an  or^nal  letter  iiooi  queen  Eleanor  lo  her  0011,  lung  Ed- 
ward, dated  IW>m  Wattham : 

**Aiianora,  by  the  grace  of  God,  <|aeen  of  F.ngland,  to  our  dear  son  the  km^ 
hoalib  and  ear  bleMSg. 
•  We  ha^e  seal  your  piayer  to  the  king  of  Fiaaoe,       ha        leod  Ut  mi 

in  purchasin^r  our  share  of  the  lan<l  of  Provence*  We  have  done  the  letter  for 
you,  wliirh  you  sent  to  us,  and  w#»  pmy  vou  to  hear  it  read,anfi  if  it  pleaiMS  yen, 
have  it  treated,  and  if  not,  that  you  would  be  plea&od  to  comn^id  ii  lo  be 
anended,  and  tent  fortliwith  lo  your  aunt,  my  lady  of  France.  We  miao  entxeal 
yon  that  you  woold  tend  to  Metire  Baaoat,  jam  eleiky  that  hm  wonM  ttew  aal 
•dvanea  tfiit  MqaaMteAaeDOitef  FMneaatimiahan  haeaa.  Wa  aoauwad 
yotj  to  God. 

Given  at  Waitham,  8th  day  of  July,  12S2." 

The  four  younger  aona  of  qneen  Eleanor^  Richavdi  John,  WilliMa^ 

•Rynier's  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

•Suppose  attorney  letters  of  pecuniary  credit  •Rymcr,  tuLo. 

^From  this  letter  it  appean  that  the  turviving  oo-heirestee  of  ProTeoee,  flf 
whom  our  Eleanor  was  one,  compounded  their  rightt  fbr  money  to  tbeir  foatf 

ii§t*»r,  ho  l.y  the  wilt  of  their  fhther  Berenger,  was  to  succeed  to  the  sovercigttT 
of  that  (li>tri<  t.  This  &i.->ter,  Beatrice,  wns  the  wife  of  ihe  brother  of  St  Loiii«. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  in  whose  line  the  beautiful  county  of  Provence  d<*5c  en.ie !  tu 
Fiance  by  the  eetticwi  of  Aa  fluher  of  oik  unhappy  queen,  Market  of  Ai^ou. 
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liil  Heoiy,  all  died  before  the  kin?  their  fether;  so  ihat,  of  her  nine 
diildren,  two  sons  only  were  8Uivivui>r  .it  the  lime  she  retired  to  Am- 
brwbury.  In  the  year  IvJSO,  her  son,  king  Edward,  visited  her  there, 
when  he  was  on  his  march  to  Wales.  Queen  Eleanor  then  showed  him 
a  man  w  lio  said  he  had  received  his  sight  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  late  king  Ueoiy  III.,  in  con8e<|ueuce  of  having  oUt^red  up 
his  prayers  at  his  tomb. 

Eklward,  whoM  aouiid  judgmflilt  taught  him  lo  regard  the  legend  with 
die  contempt  its  bbehood  meritad^  entreated  hk  mothsr  not  16  besfow 
her  pammage  on  n  Iwae  impoetor,  whom  n  pfinoe  of  his  ibtfaei's  piety 
md  jnslieef  would  eerlaialy  mther  have  panithed  with  loea  of  apeeoh 
for  his  hjrpocrisy,  than  realored  to  sight,  had  he  indeed  poaaeaaed  the 
power  of  doing  either.' 

Two  yeera  after  thia  date^  kinc  Edward  agaiai  viaited  hia  widowed 
aioiher  in  her  monaetic  retreat  Her  proftaaion  aa  e  nin  did  no^  take 
place  till  the  year  1384^  when  ahe  wna  aokoinly  relied,  ia  the  ehnreh 
of  Ambieabury;  endt  according  to  the  words  of  her  comtmporary 
Wikeay^ebe  laid  down  the  diwdeni  from  her  head,  and  the  preciooa 
purple  from  her  ahoulders,  and  with  them  ell  worldly  ambition."  She 
per!=ua(Ied  her  yoniir  gmndHlaughter)  the  princess  Mary,  the  fifUi  dangh* 
ler  of  Edward  )•  end  hie  queen  Eleanor  of  Oaatille,  to  take  the  vowa  at 
tlie  .^ame  timei  together  with  Eleanor,  dai^ghter  to  tiie  deteaaed  dnchen 
e£  Bietagne.  ^ 

Q^Mea  Eleanor,  though  bent  on  a  conventual  life,  had  delayed  her 
prafaaaioQ  till  she  coald  obta^  the  pope'e  licenae  to  keep  her  rich 
dowry  ae  qneen-dowi^er  of  England.' 

She  received  the  tenderest  attention  and  respect  from  her  son,  king 
Edward,  who  regarded  her  with  great  affection  ;  and  once,  when  he  was 
going  to  France  to  meet  the  kin^,  his  cousin,  on  a  matter  of  the  crreatcst 
importance,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Cantrrbiiry  ou  his  jniiriK  \% 
rrcei%"in?  intclligenrr  of  the  f^iKhlen  aiit]  ahirnunii  ilhiess  of  his  mother, 
he  instantly  ^ave  up  his  Fronrh  vosairf,  and  liasiened  to  her. 

Mattliew  of  WestminsttT  meniiosis  il^c  j)r(>h'5sjon  of  queen  Eleanor  as 
taking  phre  in  the  year  1287,  in  the  inllowing  terms: — ^- That  generous 
viragti.  Klianora,  qneen  of  England,  and  mother  of  the  kmrr,  took  the 
?ci]  an  i  rt  liijious  Imhit  at  Aiiibresburv,  on  the  dav  of  the  trauiilation  of 
St  Thomas,  the  arrhbishop  of  Canterbury,  havuii;  obiamed  leave  of  the 
pope  to  keep  possession  of  her  dower  in  perpetuity,  according  to  her 
wtfh." 

After  queen  Eleanor's  profession,  her  uncle,  Philip,  oarl  of  Savoy, 
applied  to  licr  and  her  son,  king  Edward,  requesting  thuui  to  choose 
from  arnuiig  liis  laphewis  a  successor  to  his  dominions,  as  he  was  hiin- 
seif  childless,  and  distracted  by  the  intrigues  and  (quarrels  of  Uie  nvtd 
eiannants.* 

There  is  a  lung  letter  in  the  Fcedera  on  this  subject,  addreesod  jointly 
to  Eleanor,  the  queen-mother,  and  king  Edward  her  eon,  by  the  dying 

•HWesnidnsitr.  T.WSkii.  *T.Wik«i;  Annals  of  Wawtof. 

*  Fmer'S' VS■den^  vdL  II. 
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earl,  in  vliich  he  entreats  them  to  decide  for  htm,  and  ^deeitrsi  tint 
his  bishoiM  and  nobles  are  willing  to  recognise  wlioinsoever  they  vmf 
ihink  proper  to  appoint  for  his  heir.'' 

Queen  ¥3etnot  was,  in  the  following  year,  named  as  exeottor  to 

Philip  of  Savoy's  last  will  and  testament,  jointly  with  her  son,  king  Ed- 
ward. The  testator,  with  many  compliments  to  "  the  wisdom,  pnidence, 
affection,  and,  more  than  that^  the  good  faith  and  probity  of  the  qwen 
and  her  son,  commits  thr  flis^pncnl  of  nil  his  personal  property  to  be  by 
them  (liviffpf!  between  all  his  nephews  aiul  nieces."  ' 

It  appi  ars  tlint  Amadeus,  the  ?^on  of  the  deceased  ''I'honiri'^  of  S.itot, 
earl  of  I  landers.  wa««  the  sovereis^n  cho?jen  by  queen  Kle<inor  and  her 
BOO,  kinn;  Kdward,  to  succeed  to  tho  drmi nitons  of  her  dyii^  uncle. 

When  I'leanor's  life  was  fast  ebbuig  away,  and  she  lay  moaning  with 
piin  on  ht  r  sick-licd,  it  is  recorded  that  she  gave  excellent  counsel  to 
her  son,  regarding  a  very  perplexing  affair,  which  had  just  happenei]  at 
his  court.  Eilward  had  given  refu«re  to  a  state-prisoner,  who  haJ  as- 
caped  from  the  Chaielet  in  Paris.  This  Frenr liiiian  was  a  literary  cha- 
racter, and  named  Thomas  de  Tnrbeville.  It  turned  out  that  Turbcfille 
was  in  reality  a  spy,  a  clerk  of  the  king^'s  council  having  intercepted  a 
letter,  in  which  the  ungrateful  man  described  the  best  place  for  seizing 
king  Edward,  and  taking  him  prisoner  to  France.  Tnrbeville,  beinf 
fully  convicted  of  treason,  was  condemned  to  be  executed  ;  "  but,''  sayt 
Piers,  from  whom  we  draw  the  story,  he  had  dread  to  die,**  and  sent 
the  kmg  word  that  he  was  willing  to  confess  who  bad  instigated  Ae 
erime,  as  aerand  great  men  at  conii  wm  impUeated  in  tfia  atMpt 
Thomas  was  thetefore  respited,  t31  Ae  king's  pleaaare  was  kaovs. 
The  dntiftil  monareh  was  watching  by  the  Mside  of  liis  aged  modiei) 
when  nessaga  was  dtXmnd^  *^that  a  confession  regarding  aecooK 
pliees,  mially  extorted  ky  tortafe,  was  Tolttntatilf  o4md  by  ThoaHf 
samsned  Tioobletown,^^  the  litersl  interpretation  of  the  name  of  Toike* 
vtUe.  But  the  dying  qneen-motber,  seeing,  perhaps,  the  tilings  of  this 
world  by  the  light  of  that  which  was  approaefaingi  oflhred  adnce  M  ^ 
wisdom  on  the  subject : 

At  Anibresbury  the  king 
With  bis  moder  was, 
When  to  hiai  came  tiding 
Of  Troubletown  Thomas. 
They  told  him  a  deal 
Thomas  wouUl  say  to  hini, 
To  warn  him  fuit  well 
Which  were  his  tiaiioii  grim ; 
His  moder  Eleanore 
▲bafiMl  her  great  bale,* 

Edward  took  this  wij?e  advice,  and  Tnrbeville  died  without  his  coa* 
fession  h(^ing  required,  a  ))ror( ■filing  which  saved  the  king  from  mao^ 
tonnfntiiiu-  suspicions,  rt^aartliiiLT  the  tidelity  of  his  servants. 

Eleanor  of  Provence  survived  the  ^lag^  her  husband,  mneteen  jw^ 

*Rjmer*t  Fodeta,  vol.  iL  *Ceaaed  fron  mciasii^  with  pita 
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"  Son, "  said  she,  "  never  moie 
Tfow  the  tnllor*s  tale  ] 
Trmtcn  tmch  at 
For  hate  will  make  a  He^ 
^nil  ihrrnt^rh  enrh  word  wi&kt 
Vengeance  and  frloaf. 
Son,  on  my  blessing 
Trow  you  not  his  taw, 
But  let  him  have  ending 
At  tmiair  hf  law.** 
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Ae  dwd  at  the  mmnery  of  Ambresbury,  June  24th,  during  the  absence 
af  her  too  in  Scotland.  Thomas  Wikes  thus  records  the  particulars  of 
kr  death  and  Irarial,  in  his  Latm  ehioniete,  c*The  fleeting  state  of 
troildly  glory  is  shown  by  the  feet,  that  the  same  year  carried  off  two 
EaglisbaQeensy  wife  and  mother  of  the  king,  both  menvessibly  dear  to 
Ubl  The  mns  of  imbieabmy  not  being  able  to  sapofliire  the  qneen- 
aolher  with  sniBcient  magnificence,  had  her  body  embslmed,  so  that  no 
corraptioii  ensved,  and  in  a  retired  phu^  re?erentia)ly  deposited  it,  till 
Edward  letnmed  firom  his  Scottish'  tempaign.  6n  ihe'king's  letnra,  he 
SBDunoned  all  his  deigy  and  barons  to  Ambresbunr,  where  he  solemnly 
completed  the  eatombmg  of  his  mother,  on  die  da?  of  the  natifi^  <^ 
the  bleseed  Mary,  in  her  conventnal  church,  where  her  obsequies  were 
reversntly  celebrated.  But  the  heart  of  his  mother  king  Edward  carried 
with  him  to  London.  Indeed,  he  brought  there  the  hearts  of  both  the 
qosena;*  and,  on  the  next  Sunday,  me  day  of  St.  Nicholas,  before  t 
Wil^nniltitude,  they  were  honourably  interred,  the  conjugal  heart  in  the 
duDch  of  the  Friars  Prsachera,  and  the  maternal  heart  in  thai  of  the 
ftm  Minors,'  in  the  8HB6  city.'' 

'^^'^IfMtoot  parliamentary  rolls,  we  meet  with  a  remariuibly  pitlfiil 
^fil^on  trom  the  converted  Jews,  patronised  ^  by  Dame  AKanor,  com- 
Im^m  of  king  Henry  III.,^'  settigg  forth,  ^  that  their  converts  had  been 
pnmiaad  two  hundred  and  two  pounds  and  fouv^ipenee,  from  the  ex- 
chequer, for  their  snstenanoe,  which  had  not  been  received  by  tliem; 
ind  that  the  poor  converts  prayed  their  lord,  king  Edward  to  grant 
same,  seeing  that  the  said  poor  converts  prayed  iudefeifgably  for  the 
souls  of  the  late  king  Henry  and  the  queen  Eleanor,  his  companion,  on 
wh'xn  God  have  mercy;  therefore  they  hope  the  said  sum  may  be  paid 
by  ihe  treasurer  for  the  sustenance  of  the  converts.  For  God's  sake, 
sire,  take  pi  tie  P'  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  moving  supplication. 

^t^iren  Eleanor  survived  to  see  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  her  grandson,  Ekiward  of  CaemarvoDi  the  heir 
of  England^  and  her  great-grand-danghter,  Maigaret,  the  heiress  of  Scot- 
bind  and  Norway,  through  which  a  peaceful  union  of  those  realms  with 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Aquitalne,  and  Ponthien,  was  contemplated ; 
an  arnmgement  which  promised  to  render  her  descendsnti  the  most 
poweifnl  sovereigns  in  Europe. 


*  Thi<o  implMt  tbst  he  had  carried  the  heart  of  his  beloved  consort  with  him 

to  Sootiand. 

•Commonly  called  the  Minories.  Tliose  aiithors  nre  mistaken  who  ?ny  she  it 
huricd  in  St.  Edward's  chapel,  there  ia  no  znemenlo  of  her  in  Westminster 
Abbe/. 

•  4- 
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El^anora  Infanta  of  Castille — Descent — IaLexitanc« — Maiitiage'tTt^Tj — 
mother  aud  prince  Edward  visit  Spaiii~Elauiom*t  iBAfiiigtt^M ^Burgc^H^ 
Joorney  to  Englsnd — ^Feut  at  Tothill — ^Eleanora  fedns  lo  .Fri^  .'"^  ttarm 
to  finftand—Sons  born   Crwmde — Kknnom  prrp«Mi  ID  tbsM  l^-  «jijByei  mi 

Acre — Eilwnrd's  wound — As<n^*in — Grief  of  Eleanom — Prince  Ixfi^rd's  iU- 
lies-* — His  u  iil — Birth  of  Joanna  of  Acre — Death  of  Eleaiiora's  tona — Of  king 
Henry — Queen  Eleanora  vibiis  Rome — Birth  of  an  heir  at  Maine — sPrOTid«te 
tial  e»capc  of  kju^  and  (^ueco— lAnd  at  Ik>T^— CctfOoatkiCr— Wtf  '  jj^^^m 


tit  Llewellen — ^Eleanom  awists  at  nnpdala— 'War  lenai 

Edwmid'l  campaigns — Keeps  court  at  Rhnddlan^Ptims^s  born  in  WaW*^ 
Ca«*rtiarvon  Ciisile — Queens  rhainbcr — The  ea^le  tower — Birth  of  prince 
t<iwttrd — Death  of  prince  Alphons^o— Queen  at  Guienne — Birth  of  joun^r 
daughter*— Queen  s  plate — Edward  departi  for  the  north — Eleaoora  ibUowi 
liim — Sodden  d^th — Kin^  luturus — extreme  gdeP--FoUowi  hi 
Solemn  nonming — Burial—Tomb — Epitaph— <^roitei  to 
*^T^aits  of  t)ie  timet-^Elesitfm^a  improvemoDta— Her 
bar  tooA— Her  ohildien.  ^  i« 

The  marriai^e  r-f  \he  infanta  Donna  Eleanora  of  Ci>ni'r  with  priace 
Edward,  heir  of  England,  happily  terminated  a  war,  wriicN  l.t  r  ;  .  o^h«| 
king  Alphonso,  surnamed  the  Astronomer,'  was  wajing  wu".  [It?fuy  llu 
ou  prr  nmt  of  s>omc  obsolete  ckiiiift  the  C^ttiliaa  inaiitiipl^  >  4fijl^jgn||p 
province  of  Gascony.' 

A!phoTi«o  liad  invaded  Guienne,  but,  contrary  to  hia  usual  icintiiie, 
iieiiry  11  J.  had  tlie  best  of  the  contest,  and  the  royal  Castillian  gbd 
to  make  overtures  for  peace.  H^nry,  who  had  not  the  least  gall  of  bit- 
terness in  his  composition,  and  was  always  more  willing  to  promolei 
festival  than  continue  a  iray,  luckily  recollected  that  Al»>hf>i:-  .  had  a  ^ 
vfrm^"  «i«!i^r  to  rli^no*^^  '^f.  whose  age  would  just  twA  Ui»  iieir^  prince 
liJwriiid.  lit;  liitjrtfiufe  iie»^idtched  his  private*  rhapiaiii.  the  iHshop  of 
Bath,  with  his  secretary,  John  Mansel,  from  Kordeaujt,  to  demand  tbe 
hand  of  th'*  voim*?  Ffff^^nta,  r<»  n  p1**dge  of  h-^r  hrothpf's  p?r!rn.M^  f»if«Hh, 
tioos.   These  ambassadors  speedily  returned  with  Don  Alphooso's  oon- 


*  He  warn  ibe  celebfalsd  loyal  f^ilosopher  who  invented  the  Al 
of  astronotny.    His  countrymen  oalied  him,  II  Sabio>  or  the  Wise. 
■Hr  pretended  that  Henijr  IL  bad  aottled  tbia  prorinoa  oa  bk 

tleanor.i.  queen  of  CaftUUe. 
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tent,  inscribed  in  a  scroll  Mided  with  gold.*  Alphonio  stipulated  that 
the  English  prince  should  come  to  Burgos^  to  receive  the  hand  of  his 
bride,  five  weeks  before  Miehaehms-dayf  1254;  otherwise  the  ccntraet 

should  be  null  and  Toid. 

The  stipulation  was  not  unreasonable,  for  both  the  mother  and  grand<- 
mother  of  the  bride  had  been  long  engaged  to  English  princes^  who  had 

broken  their  troth. 

The  kini^  of  Castille  was  but  half-brother  to  the  young  donna  EIea« 
Donu  She  was  the  only  child  of  Fordinand  HI.  of  Castille,  by  Joanna, 
(*ounte?s  of  PnnthirTi,  who  had  been  innnv  years  hrforr  contracted  to 
Henr^'  111.,  kin^r  oj"  Fnn-lnnd.  Joanna  inhr-nird  Ponthicu  from  her 
mother, — that  prmrrss,  Alice  oi'  France,  whof^e  bctrolhmrnt  with  Ricfi- 
ard  Oeur  de  I. ion,  ia  the  preceding  centnr}',  had  involved  Eiiro|>c  m 
war.  Fit  anura,  as  the  foIp  descendant  of  these  princesses,  was  Iiejrc  ss 
prp>juniptivr  to  Poiuliieu  aii<l  Anmerle,  which  provinces  the  royal  widow 
of  Cri«tilh\  her  niotluT,  rotamrd  \n  her  own  possession. 

"^N  lien  the  preliminaries  of  thp  niarri3<re  were  settled,  the  queen  of 
England,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  set  out  for  Bordeaux,  with  her  son  prince 
Edward,  and  from  thence  travelled  across  the  Pyreneos  with  him  to 
B'lrtro^^,  where  they  arrived  August  dth,  1254,  within  the  tune  iuuited 
by  ihe  r»>yal  astronomer. 

A  stately  festival  was  held  in  the  capital  of  Castille,  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  younjr  InlanU  with  the  heir  of  England.  At  a  tourna- 
ment given  by  kiiiL^  Aiplionso,  the  prince  received  knighthood  from  the 
sword  of  his  brother-in-law.  Edward  was  just  fifteen,  and  the  princess 
&ome  vears  younger,*  at  the  time  of  their  espousals. 

After  the  chivalric  festivities  at  Bnrgos  had  ceased,  queen  Eleanor 
re-crossed  the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  young  dauffhter- 
in-Iaw.  King  Henry  waited  at  lioriiiaux  to  receive  his  son's  bride.'  He 
had  prepared  so  grand  a  festival  for  the  reception  of  ihv^  yonng  Infanta, 
that  he  expended  three  hundred  thousand  marks  on  her  marriage-feast, 
to  the  iiuliguation  of  his  Eui^lish  peers.  When  one  of  them  reproached 
kiui  for  this  extravagance,  the  king  replied,  in  a  dolorous  tone : 

O !  for  the  head  of  God  say  no  more  of  it,  lest  men  should  stand 
anuuced  at  the  relation  thereof!'' 

Henry  settled  on  the  prince,  his  heir,  all  the  Aquitanian  domains, 
inherited  from  Eleaaoia,  his  grandmother;  he  likewise  created  him 
prince  <^  Wales,  with  an  Sxhortatloa  to  employ  his  youth  in  conquering 
the  principality,  of  which  ha  and  his  princess,  lather  prematurely, 
aasomed  ihe  title,  together  with  that  of  Ouienne.  One  thousand  pounds 
per  annimi  was  the  dower  settled  on  the  yonng  Eleanora,  in  case  the 
prince  should  die  before  his  fiither. 

Heniy  IIL  orderad  a  snite  of  rooms  to  he  fitted  np  for  his  danghtei* 
ta«la:w,  in  the  castle  of  Guildford  *,  his  directions  pardcnbrly  specify 

*  Prefer ved  :n  ihf^  f'hnpter  House  at  Westminster.  (Kaj)in.) 

•She  IS  aieaiuTied  by  mil  chroaiclera  as  a  very  young  giri.  Piers  of  Longtoft, 
hei  cooiemponuy,  speaks  of  her  as  a  obild«  Uet  age  seems  about  ten,  at  this 
period.  Iloliert  of  GloueestBr,  Pisri,  and  Matthew  Pane,  ate  the  eadMrite-ftv 
ibe  evenii  of  this  naniafe.  *MatthewJMs. 
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Ifaai  her  ghwnher  is  to  have  ^tted  wtii4o«%  a  nked  hiwdiymdiiaiMij« 
•  wafdrabe,  and  an  acyoiotng  ontory)  or  oriel.* 

The  young  prioeaaa  acooinpaiuad  the  loyal  tKoHy  io  Eodaiidy  Ibrongi* 
Fiaoce,  and  at  Paris  was  lodged  in  the  Templei  when  Henij  IIL  gpie 
that  celehAted  baiK}aBttoSt*LDQi8,iBeiitioiMdfiatfaftpsacadii^  memoM 
as  the  feast  of  kings.  High  festivals  and  hoaooia  were  prepared  ibr  hsf 
reception  in  England.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  tha  fmid  emer- 
taimnentf  given  hj  the  secretary  of  statOf  John  Mansel,  a  pne^t,  to  kin^ 
Henry,  queen  Eieanora^  the  bride  of  prince  Edward,  die  prince  himseli^ 
the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland^  with  such  numbers  of  their  ntiBoe)  that 
John  MansePs  house  al  Tothill  could  not  hold  half  tha  company ;  they 
were  lodged  in  tents  and  green  booths,  s^  up  round  the  aanaioB.*  Sefen 
hnndred  messes  of  meat  were  served  ap  al  this  dinner. 

Prince  Edward  and  his  young  bride  passed  over  to  Bordeaux  lo  1256; 
and  while  Eleanors  was  compMng  her  education^  ^  young  prince  led 
the  wandering  life  of  a  knight^rrant,  haunting  tournaments,^'  wh^em 
they  were  given.'  He  was  at  Paris,  tilling  at  a  very  grand  jouitt^ 
match  in  1260,  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  violent  disaensiou 
between  the  English  barons  and  his  father,  which  led  lo  the  fearful  ciFil 
war  that  convuUed  England  for  more  tfmn  ihrvc  years.  Durin?  thf 
whole  of  that  disa^^trotis  era,  his  youn;^  princess  reaidrd  in  Fnmcr,  VkiV.i 
the  resi  of  the  royal  laiiuly,  either  with  queea  Marguerite  oif  lfiano6|Or 
with  her  own  mother  at  Ponlkieu. 

After  the  heroic  efforts  of  prince  Edward  luul  freed  his  father  aad 
restoreil  iiiiii  to  his  throne,  and  the  country  hreallied  in  peace  after  tb€ 
dreadful  strife  at  Evesham,  Uie  royal  ladies  of  Euglaiid  ventured  to  return 
On  the  *29tli  of  October,  1265,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  oi  Kngknd, 
Willi  iier  danghter-in-iaw,  Eleanora  of  Castille,  landed  at  Dover,*  where 
they  were  receiveil  by  Henry  IH.  aud  prince  EUiward ;  from  thence  th^f 
were  escorted  to  Cantei  hurv-,  where  the  royal  party  was  ma|^niiiceutiy 
entertained  hy  ihe  arehhishi ))). 

Prince  Edward  had  ielL  his  wife  an  uiuafofnied  girl;  she  was  ao^' ? 
lovely  young  woman  of  twenty,  to  w  hose  character  the  uiu  ertainiv 
fortune  had  assuredly  given  a  favounii)lt  h  as.  The  prhice  cuoveved  li^ 
restored  wife  to  St.  John's,  Siiuihlitld,  aiier  a  magaincenl  welcome  by 
the  citizens.  Klcanora  ailer wards  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  Sqvov. 
whicli  liud  been  ungmally  built  by  couiil  Peter  ol'  Savoy,  her  iiu^unad* 
uncle,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  Eleanor  of  Provence,  as  a  Loodob 
inn,  or  residence  for  the  younger  branches  of  her  family,  Tliis  was  the 
abode  of  Eieanoia  of  Casiille  when  she  attended  the  court  at  Westmin- 
eter,  but  her  favourite  residence  was  the  castle  of  Windsor.  Here  her 
ddeet  child  was  born,  the  year  after  her  retam  to  England ,  he  wsi 
named  John«  afler  his  grandkther  of  eril  memoiy.  In  the  enccecdey 
year,  1266^  Eieanoia  fafe  birth,  at  Wtndaor,  to  a  prineesa  named  Eke* 
nora,  and  the  year  after  to  prince  Henry,  The  beanty  of  theae  childirei* 
and  their  early  promise,  eo  nraeh  delighted  their  rapl  graadfahtr,  ihn 
he  freatly  augmented  the  dower  of  the  mother^  

I  isnow'i.  Lomlon.  ^  I'ictoiial  Hisuxtf  of  Etigiand. 

•FtennCLM^M.  AWike*.  •GmlUm.  Smr. 
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Pmce  Edvwd  took  vn  the  cms  in  1269,  and  lus  virtsoii  priMMts 
letotved  to  thm  the  perils  of  liis  Synso  campaign.  Before  she  oepaiied 
from  Englaad,  she  soeompsnied  her  inother-iit-tsw,  in  a  grand  progress 
to  varioQs  sluriiies.  During  the  royal  progress  lo  Nonhampton,  the 
frinceas  Deanora  mde  a  pilgrimga  to  Dunstable,  m  company  with 
qnceo  Clcanor^  and  oflered  at  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  an  allar-cloth  of 
fold  brocade,  as  a  thaoksgivuig  fo4r  the  health  of  her  children.  On  her 
return,  she  assisted  at  a  nmgninccnt  eonvocation  of  the  barons  of  Eng* 
lud  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  they  swore  fealty  and  kissed  the  hawl 
of  her  little  son,  prince  John,  and  recognised  him  as  his  lather's  socces- 
sor,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Edward,  in  the  ensuing  crttsade. 

A  contemporary  historian*  has  left  us  a  very  graphic  portrait  of  the 
busbnnd  of  Eleanora,  at  thia  period  of  his  life.  lie  was  a  prince  of 
elegant  form^  and  miyestic  stature,  so  tall  that  lew  of  his  people  reached 
his  riioulda'.  His  ample  forehead  and  proniinent  chest  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  personal  appearance.  His  arms  were  most  agile  in  the 
nie  of  the  swordf  and  his  length  of  limb  £ave  him  a  firm  seat  on  the 
roost  spirited  horses.  His  hair  was  light  before  his  eastern  campaignsi 
hit  became  dark  in  middle  life.  His  left  eyebrow  had  a  slightly  ohiiqne 
Ull,  giving  a  shade  of  resemblance  to  his  father^s  face,  in  whose  portrait 
ihis  defect  is  very  strongly  marked.  The  speech  of  Edward  was  some- 
times hesitating,  but  when  animated  was  passionately  eloquent.^  His 
disposition,  which  Eleanora  of  Castille  had  the  sole  merit  of  softening 
and  reformingi  was  naturally  a  fiery  onCf  but  generous  when  ofiposition 

ceased.' 

In  vain  did  the  ladies  of  Eleanora  reprrsent  to  her  the  hardships  and 
tianjien*,  ever  attendant  on  a  rrusade;  tor  death  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
tlireatened  in  many  forms  beside  the  sword.    The  princess  replied  io 

'  Hemingfurd. 

*  Walttogham  relalse  a  eiicmnSbuiee  of  prtnee  Edwaml,  whJoli  took  ptaeo  be- 
feM  tho  S^riaii  campaagBi  it  is  an  aaaodoto  Ani  mm»  some  light  on  his  eha- 

.•actor.  "Hawking  one  day  on  a  river,  he  saw  oneeC  his  barons  not  attending 
>o  a  fiilcon,  fliat  had  just  seized  a  duck  among  the  willows.  Priuce  Edward 
i-i|)hraid»*d  him  for  his  ncj;lecl ;  and  the  noble  tauntingly  replied,  '  it  was  well 
Jbr  iiiin  tixai  liio  river  parted  tlit)tii/  Stung  by  the  remark,  the  prince  plunged 
talo  the  ttfemm,  though  ignorant  of  its  depth,  and  having  with  difficulty  reaohad 
lha  oppotita  aide,  pmaoad  the  noble  lord  with  his  drawn  iword,  who,  seeing 
asape  hopeless,  turned  round  hia  horse,  flang  off  his  cap,  and  a<lvnnf  inti  to  E<i« 
VTjrd,  throw  himsell*  on  his  merry,  and  nfT»Ted  hi-  nf«ck  to  the  blo%.  :  thi?  *»ub- 
/nis.-K'a  disarmed  the  phoce^  he  -li -  ithed  Ina  bUuni,  and  rode  home  quietly 
uiiij  the  otfcnder.  "  An  accident  liiat  tiappcned  lo  tlie  prince,  just  before  the 
Syrian  campaign,  gave  a  daYOtional  turn  to  his  mind.  One  day,  when  he  was 
fiaitaf  at  eheas  at  ^ndsor  with  a  knight,  the  prince  suddenly,  fVom  an  impulse, 
rose  from  hie  0una,  without  any  motive  or  decided  pnrposr  whieh  lie  could  de- 
JUH"  even  to  him?o!f;  the  next  motnont  the  efntro  *ro?iH  of  the  ^jroined  ceiling 
above  him  fell  »n  the  very  spot  whrii-  he  hml  been  jsming.  Fruui  this  accideol 
he  believed  hnuM-lf  to  be  umier  Ui^  »|H*eiai  protection  of  Providence,  and  r©» 
■med  for  some  «reai  purpose ;  be  attrihuli^d  his  preservation  Ki  our  lady  nf 
WaliinglMni.  Why  Uiat  Noriilk  shfiaa  was  oonnected  with  his  preaervaitaii 
the  chronicle  doe;i  not  Infim  ue;  hut  froin  that  time  this  English  ladyof  IiOisCi* 
was  besat  with  votaiiafc 
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woid8  that  well  deserre  to  be  remembered  and  noted.  ^  Nothing,'*  sak! 
this  admirable  lady,  ^  ooght  to  part  thorn  whom  God  hath  joined,  and 
the  way  to  heaTen  is  9»  near^  if  not  aeaier,  from  Syriai  aa  mm  England 
or  my  native  Spain." ' 

Much  ha^  been  said  re^|arding  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  prince  Edward. 
But  previously  to  his  Synan  campaign  he  was  impetuous  and  wilfoJ  in 
character,  and  far  from  a  faultless  husband.  He  had  inspired  the  eaH 
of  Gloucester  with  a  mad  jealousy  *  who  not  only  accused  him  of  criminal 
intimacy  with  his  countess,  but  declared  that  he,  the  ear!  of  Gloucester, 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  agency  of  prince  Edward,  and  the  faithless 
countess.  It  is  to  be  fcnrfM?  thnt  ihc  <  nuntpss  of  Gloucester  was  a  great 
ccKjuelie,  lor  slie  had  previoiL^ly  been  ext'r(  isinn"  her  powers  of  fasrinji- 
tion  on  the  old  king,  for  in  the  Wakefield  Tower  has  rrrrrTtly  been  dis- 
covrrrfl  n  very  curious  letter  from  Margaret,  queen  nf  fmiH'e.  f'vpn'«'«- 
ing  uneasiness,  for  her  sister's  rakt ,  ;it  the  iiitniKirv  belweeu  lienrA"  III. 
and  this  countess.'  The  sramlal  rt'Lrrirdititj  prince  IMw rin!"'';:  attenliou  to 
the  fair  counicss  liad  commenced  betore  the  rcunmii  <<\  f^eanora  wiih 
her  husband,  111  12G4;  but  its  effects  convulj^ed  liic  miirt  with  hnui*, 
till  the  princess  h  fi  the  court  and  al!  its  turmoils  in  the  sprinof  of  lUT'J; 
whiMi  she  bade  farewell  to  the  iwu  lovely  boys  she  never  saw  a^iii^and 
sailed  for  Bordeaux,  where  she  superintended  the  preparations  ibr  tiie 
erusade  campaign.^ 

Edward  sailed  from  Portsmouth  about  a  month  later,  and  met  hi^ 
consort  atBonieaux;  they  proceedetl  to  Sicilv,  wficir-  ihey  sojuumed 
durinsr  the  winter,  with  the  expeciaiimi  iliat  Sl  Louis,  the  kins:  of  France, 
would  unite  in  the  crusade.  Suou  after  their  arrival,  tiditiirs  wt.c 
brougiu  ot  liie  dcatii  of  Su  Louis,  at  Tunis,  uad  tiie  discomiiiure  of  his 
army. 

The  king  of  Sicily,  who  w  a-  hrother  to  St.  Louis,  and  hu*il»and  t  * 
EilNsard's  aunt,  endeavoured  lu  persuade  ins  royal  guests  t*.>  ^^ive  uo  liieir 
crusading  expedition;  whereupon  prince  LdwarU  siruck  lud  brcu:»t,  auii 
exclaimed  with  energy, — 

^*  Sangue  de  Dicu,  li  all  should  desert  me,'  1  would  lay  siege  to  Aeon, 
if  only  attended  by  Fowen,  my  groom  I** 

The  following  spring,  Edward  and  Elcanora  arrived  at  Ptoleraais. 
The  prince  made  an  expedition  as  far  as  Nazareth,®  and  put  all  the  ^r- 
rison  to  the  sword;  and  when  the  Saracens  came  to  their  rescue,  he 
engaged  the  infidel  army,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slanghter.  He 
won  another  battle,  Jooe  1371,  at  Gahow,  and  thna  tenntnated  his  fir^i 
and  iec<Mid  campaigo.  He  relnraed  to  Cypraa  for  die  wmta-,  and,  being 
reinforced  by  the  Cjrpriots,  undertook  the  siege  of  Am  the  aucceeding 
iumniflry  still  attendfed  by  hia  ftithful  Eleanom. 

The  emir  of  Joppa,  who  was  the  Sanoea  adntfal,  pretendiiii^  thai  he 
was  desirous  of  beeoning  a  Christian  eontert,  had  sent  a  mesaanggf 

'  r  (in  len's  Hexnains.  'Slew's  Chronicle*. 

■  Fourth  report  of  tlw  reootd%  in  the  ealendar  of  the  royni  letters  in  the  Wak» 
lelH  Tower.  *  MattheM'  nf  Westminster 

*  W.  Kishaoger^  likewise  M.  Paiift.  *KiK>llea  Histor/  of  Uie  Torks. 
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imiBl  ihnM  with  letters  to  the  prince  of  England.  This  envoy  was 
aw  of  the  i^nts  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains^  who  kept  a  band 
hr  eectet  murc^rs,  called  Assassins.  After  the  cuofung  fanatic  had 
created  a  coniidence  in  Edward's  mind  by  frequent  messages,  he  wae 
iMiodueed  into  the  royal  chamber,  bringing  letters,  for  the  fifth  time^ 
fron  the  emir.  The  prince  was  indisposed  from  the  heat  of  the  climatei 
uA  was  lying  on  his  bed  bareheaded,  wearing  only  a  while  vest.  The 
issassin  gave  him  some  letters  to  read,  written  on  purpose  to  please  the 
Christian  prince.  They  were  alone  in  the  apartment,  because  the  nego- 
tiitioa  touched  the  life  and  honour  of  the  admiral  of  Joppa,  tlierefore 
mereej  was  imperatively  needful.  The  assassin  pretendeid  that  he  had 
mother  paper  to  deliver,  but  he  drew  out  with  it  a  poniard,  and  aimed 
i  1  blow  at  the  side  of  the  prince,  as  he  lay  before  him  on  the  bed.  For- 
tunately Edward  perceived  the  treachery,  and,  suddenly  raising  his  arm, 
'  received  the  blow  upon  it.  The  assassin  endeavoured  to  reiterate  the 
ftroke,  but  Edward,  who  seems  not  vet  to  have  risen  from  his  recumbent 
p»>sturc,  felled  liiin  to  the  ground,  with  a  kick  on  the  breast:  agtiin  tlie 
ASkSviiisin  rcuimed  to  the  attack,  and  ihe  prince  finalh*  killed  him,  wiih  a 
tresfsel,  or  f^tnol,  that  stood  hy.  The  attendant?,  hmring  the  scuflle, 
ramp  ninnrng  in,  and  the  {)i  im  (  ''s  harper,  or  m ins trrl,  hvat  out  the  assas- 
im  s  drains ;  whereat  tlic  prince  sternly  reproached  iiim|  askings  What 
wa5  the  use  of  striking  a  dead  man?" 

Aut  r  some  days,  the  pnnre's  wounded  arm  began  to  show  uiiiavnur- 
able  symptoms,  and  the  tles^h  blackening, exhibited  signs  of  mortitit  aiion; 
insomuch  that  all  about  him  began  to  look  heavily  upon  each  uilipr. 
''Why  whisjjer  ye  thus  nmong  yourselves?"  said  the  prince;  "what  ^ee 
ye  in  me?  Tell  the  truth, and  fear  not!"  Then  licnnugiord '  declares, 
that  the  master  of  the  Temple  recommended  incisions,  which  would  be 
exiiin-itiv(  ly  painful.  "If  suffering,"  said  the  prince  to  the  surgeon, 
br<^>ULrht  to  him  by  the  master  of  the  Temple,  "may  again  restore  my 
lieaiUu  1  commit  myself  to  yuu;  work  on  mc  your  will,  and  spare  not." 

Eleanora  was  by  his  bLtlside  at  this  dreiidtul  crisis:  she  lost  her  hrm- 
ness,  and  bewailed,  with  a  past»ion  ui  t&iis^  the  anguish  about  to  be 
inilictcd  on  her  husband. 

Edward,  with  his  usual  derision  of  character,  cut  short  the  agony  of 
has  wile,  by  bidding  Wis  brother  Edmund,  and  his  favourite  knighi,  John 
de  Vesci,  carry  the  princess  out  of  the  room.  They  took  her  in  their 
arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  apartnu  iu,  she  shriek iner  and  struL'^Lihiig  all 
the  time,  till  her  brother-in-law  told  her,  "  thai  it  was  better  aiic  should 
scream  and  cry,  than  all  England  mourn  and  lament."* 

The  surgical  operation  was  effectual ;  in  fiAeen  days  Edward  was  able 
to  mount  his  horse,  though  his  health  was  long  in  a  precarious  state. 
Ue  always  attribated  his  final  recovery  to  the  temier  care  and  attention 
ofEleanom.  But  if  there  had  hem  enytnilh  in  the  stoiy  of  her  sucking 
the  poisoa  from  his  woand,*  the  namlors  of  the  scene,  who  have  en* 

'  Wnltar  Heraingford^s  Chronicle.  *  Knighton  and  Hcmingford. 

I       •The  »tOiy  is  to  be  found  quoted  hv  Cnrnden,  but  only  n«  rPcorde'T  >>y  Srtnrtitis, 
•  l>eaaMh  bifiniriaH|  who  lived  a  huudred  and  fifty  years  after  the  siege  of  Acre 
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tertd  into  its  details  so  iiuautely,  would  not  hare  ibrgottaa  the  ckcuxB- 

alaiice. 

Wiiile  yet  in  ill  health,  prince  Edward  made  his  will.*  With  a  philo- 
sophy rare  at  this  erUf  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  wherever  his 
executors  please. 

To  his  principal  execuLoi,  his  In  f>i]ier-in-law  and  fellow-crusader, 
Juhii  tluke  of  Brelugne,  he  leaves  i\\v.  miai  Jianship  oi"  his  children,  if  he 
should  (lie  before  they  come  of  age.  He  provides  for  the  dowry  of  liia 
dear  wife  Eleaiiora,  but  does  not  leave  her  either  ^uardiau  to  the  luiim, 
ill  reversion,  or  to  her  children. 

Scarcely  was  the  prince  recovered  from  his  wound,  when  Eleauora 
brought  into  the  world  an  infant  princess,  named  Joanna,  and  called  Orom 
Ihe  place  of  her  birth,  Joanna  of  Acre* 

Tlie  next  remarkaMe  event  that  happened  at  Acre,  while  Eleauora  re- 
mained there  vviih  licr  royal  lord,  was,  that  a  pope  was  chc>i»en,  in  a 
manner,  out  of  their  household.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Liege,  win) 
autiidcd  the  royal  pan  on  their  crusade,  wa^  in  his  absence  elected  u.» 
the  papal  Liuoue,  which  he  ascended  under  the  iiauje  oi  Gregory  X. 
This  pontilf  had  been  the  tutor  of  prince  Edward. 

The  anny  of  the  pnuce  being  reduced  by  sickness,  want,  and  deser- 
tion, he  considered  that  it  was  useless  to  tarry  longer  lu  Syria.  Leaving 
behind  him  a  repuUition  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  greal-unclc,  C<eur  de 
Lion,  Edward  turned  his  back  most  reluctuitly  on  the  Uoly  I^nd ;  and, 
with  his  princess  and  her  iulkat  daughter,  arrived  safely  at  Sicily,  wheie 
heavy  tidings  awaited  them. 

The  news  first  reached  them  that  prince  John,  their  lovely  and  pro- 
mising lieir,  whose  talents  were  uut quailed  for  his  years,  had  died 
August  1,  127^.  Scarcely  had  the  princess  and  her  husband  received 
this  intelligence,  when  they  heard  <>(  the  death  of  their  second  sou, 
prince  Henry;  and  a  iliird  inessens^er  liroughi  ihe  news  to  Messina,  that 
king  Henry  III.  \\as  dead,  and  tliai  prince  Edward  was  now  Edward  I. 
of  EnLjiaiid.  Tlie  firmness  and  resiguauuii,  wuh  which  Eleanura  a  id 
Edward  bore  liie  iu^s  of  their  promising  boys,  surprised  uvury  one  at 
the  Sicilian  court;  but  when  the  prince  heard  the  death  of  his  royal 
sire,  he  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  anguish  so  bitter,  that  his  uncle'  Charkes 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  in  company  with  him,  astonished  at 
iiifl  roanaer  of  reoeifing  intelligence  that  hailed  him  king,  asked  hini 
**how  it  wee  Iktt  Im  ban  the  lose  of  both  hn  sons  with  such  ^uiet 

anil  who  introduoed  it  in  a  conunent  he  wroto  on  the  w  ork::  of  RodorigoTolctBE, 
ThU  auUior  doed  not  bear  the  w  t  i^ht  of  Walter  Homiugford^  who  memiocM 
£leanora,  but  does  not  alhide  to  this  ovent, 

*Sir  Harris  Nicohif.    Tesiamenia  Vetusta.    Edward  left  no  other  will. 

"  This  princeiM  is  tlie  first  instance  of  a  miwUiance  in  the  royal  house  oi  I'lsut- 
ttffnie^  Aftsr  tbo  death  of  hm  fini  hiMfaaiid,ahe  moim  a  mateh  wkh  on*  of  hii 
totainera,  Balph  Monthemer,  called  by  some  auUiors  his  groom,  but  he>  wma  m 
reality  liis  squire.  Joanna  was,  in  130G,  fur^iveiv  hy  her  liiUier,  on  account 
ho  vHloiir  her  second  husband  had  shown  in  the  'S^-^^^h  wait.  TAie  buhoy  af 
iiuriiaui  v,  u&  the  mediator  ia  tiii»  lecouciliatioa. 

*Tha  husband  of  his  mother  s  sister. 
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isij^atioTi^  and  abandoned  himself  to  .grief  at  tbf  death  of  an  ^g«d 
man  r^^ '    Edward  made  this  memoiable  answer 

*  Tkm  Um  of  mSmU  nav  be  repaired  by  the  same  God  that  gaire 
them ;  ^ut  when  a  Bian  has  lost  a  good  lathery  it  is  not  ia  the  course  of 
nature  for  God  to  ee&d  him  another*^ 

From  Sieily  queea  Eleaoora  accompanied  her  royal  husband  to  Rome, 
where  th^  were  welcomed  and  mi^gnificeptly  entertained  by  their  friend, 
me  Gregory  X. 

Eai^aiid,  happy  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  her  ancient  representa- 
tive government,  now,  for  the  first  time,  practically  established  since  the 
reigii  of  St.  Edward,  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquillity,  that  her  young 
kiiij^  and  queen  were  able  to  remain  more  than  a  year,  in  their  conti- 
nental tlominioDS.  During  this  time  the  queen  gave  birth,  at  th^  town 
of  Maine,  to  another  heir,  more  beautilul  and  promisinir  tfian  either  of 
his  deceiised  brethren.  The  queen  named  him  nher  her  bi  loved  brother 
Alphooso;  a  name  which  sounds  strangely  to  Enc^iish  ears,  but  had  this 
prince  lived  to  wear  the  rrown  of  his  great  fatfier,  it  would,  in  all 
prohHhiliiy,  have  bccQiue  ad  national  to  England  as  the  names  of  Edward 
Of  George.* 

A  second  time,  at  tliis  juncture,  the  Iifo  of  Edward  was  preserved,  in 
a  manner  that  iie  considered  almost  miraculous.  As  he  was  sittintr  with 
hiiS  queen  on  a  couch,  in  their  pjilace  at  Bordeaux,  a  flash  of  lightning 
kiJbd  two  lonls  wlio  were  standing  directly  behind  them^  without  in- 
juring the  royal  pair,* 

E^luTird,  with  his  queen,  made  a  progress  homeward  through  all  his 
French  provinces,  tiltinor  at  tournaments  as  he  went.  Pas.smg  through 
Paris,  he  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  for  Aquitaine  and  its  depen- 
dencies, before  he  returned  to  assume  the  English  crown*  The  king 
and  queen  landed  at  Dover,  August  2,  1273.  AH  preparations  had  been 
made  for  their  speedy  coronation,  which  took  place  oii  tJie  I'Jih  of  the 
^^me  month.  They  were  received  in  London  with  tlie  utmost  exulta- 
tion. The  merchants,  enriched  by  peaceful  commerce  with  the  rich 
wine  provinces  of  the  south,  showered  gold  and  silver  on  the  royal 
raauue,  a«  they  pas£^d  under  the  windowe  of  the  Chepe*   Both  honeee 

*QMirlM  was  not  Ukely  to  be  tioublad  with  much  sensibility,  Ibr  white  St 
Lo«de  was  bitu^rly  weeping  for  the  death  of  theii  mutual  brother,  the  count  of 

P'Ntou.  ?lain  in  thv\t  ("rn-a*}p,  Clinrle?,  who  wn*  on  «iin|\4>^nri!,  nmnsed  himself 
■HiUi  playinj:  at  Trio-tr:i(  ait  day  Inni?.    When  Uie  kin^  of  France  was  informed 
of  this  hard-li»  arit*d  way  of  speiiciing  the  Uou»  of  luuuriiing,  he  omno  boflly 
behind  bit  brother  in  the  heat  of  liis  gAm«,  and  seizing  his  backj|ammoa-boejrd« 
Uuew  mea,  dice,  and  roonej,  into  the  sea.   The  humour  with  which  the  Lord 
de  Joinvitle  (who  saw  the  incident)  relates  this  aneodoie  b  irieatottble. 
*Paulus  Emilius.    He  was  born  Nov.  23,  127'2 
*AlphonM)    an  ahbieYiaiioa  of  Itdeioain,  a  native  I)>  r  m  sainr. 
*Maiibow  i'ttfjs.  •  VVai&iugiiam  and  Wikea, 

•  Edwttni  brought  in  bis  train,  Guasco,  a  rebel  Gascon  baron»  whom  he  had 
eoodeouied  to  dith,  hiit  hie  punishment  seems  to  have  been  ooounuted  hf  his 
Wag  esUbttedt  at  tfie  London  entry,  witli  a  rope  about  bis  neck.  The  poor 
capiiYe  expected  nothing  but  death.  He  was  forgiven  the  cnpiinl  part  of  his 
t^iius,  faj  the  act  of  indemniQr  at  the  ooronation,  tie  ret4»ined  thanks  to  Edward 
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of  parikment  assembled,  to  welcome  and  do  honour  to  teir  eoiiitils- 

tional  king  and  his  virtimns  consort. 

At  the  coronation  of  Edward  and  Eleanore  pfeparetions  were  made  for 
the  exercise  of  the  moal  pfoAwe  hospitality;  the  whole  areas  of  the 
Palace  Yards,  old  and  new,  were  filled  with  wooden  boildings^'  open  at 
the  topi  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  cooking.  Here,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
were  prepared  aaeeesaions  of  banquets,  serred  up  for  the  entertainment 
of  all  comen;  where  the  independent  franklin,  the  stout  yeoman  from 
the  country,  and  the  rich  citizen  and  industrious  artizan  from  the  metro- 
polis, alike  found  a  welcome,  and  were  enlcrtained  gratuitously.  Good 
order  was  general,  and  every  one  delighted  with  this  auspicious  cnm- 
menrcnient  of  the  new  rciun.  Efhrnrr!  anri  Fleannm  were  crowned  bv 
the  hands  of  Robert  Kilwardby,  archbishop  ot  CanteilMin-.  One  of  the 
most  pxtraordinarv  fratnrrs  of  this  coronatioo  is  recorded  in  an  old 
black-letter  manuscript  chronicle.* 

"  K'mn:  F!<]\vard  was  crowned  and  anointed  as  right  [irir  of  Entrland, 
with  much  honour  aiul  worsiiip,  with  his  virtuous  queen ;  and  afi^r 
mass  the  king  went  to  his  palace  to  hold  a  royal  feast  among  all  the 
peers  that  had  done  hiru  houonr  and  worship.  And  when  he  was  set  at 
his  meat  kinii  Alexander  of  Scotland  came  to  do  litin  service,  and  to 
worship  with  a  quenfyse^^  and  a  hundred  knifirbts  with  hiin,  liorsed  and 
arrayed.  And  when  they  were  li^ht  oil' their  iiorses,  they  let  their  horses 
go  whither  they  would,  aud  tliey  that  could  catrh  them  had  ihem  to 
their  own  behoof.  Ami  after  that  came  sir  Edmund,  the  kind's  brother, 
a  courteous  kiught  aud  a  gentleman  of  renown,  nnd  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter. And  after  them  came  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  earl  of  Warren, 
and  each  of  them  led  a  horse  by  their  hand,  and  a  hundred  of  their 
knights  did  the  same.  And  when  they  were  alight  off  their  horses  they 
let  them  go  wherever  they  would,  and  they  that  could  take  them  bad 
them  still  at  their  liking." 

The  coronation  of  Edward  and  Eleanora  had  been  graced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  duke  of  BreUigne;  but  Llewellyn, 

{)rince  of  Wales,  absented  himself;  upon  which  the  king  of  Englaiui  sent 
lim  a  sharp  message,  ^  to  know  wherefore  he  did  not  tender  horn  aire  at 
the  late  coronation  of  himaelf  and  qneen  ?"  Llewellyn  refhsed  to  ackuow* 
ledge  that  my  homage  was  due;  he  was  a  Yictmous  prince,  for,  taking 
advantage  of  the  recent  civU  wars  in  England,  he  bad  lecoaqnered  all  tht 
territory,  which  theNonnan  predaceaiofe  of  Edwaid  L  hid  wreated  froai 
the  Welsh. 

The  first  mischance  that  befel  the  Welsh  was  the  capture  of  tlie  bride 
of  Llewellyn,*  coming  from  France;  her  vessel  was  seized  by  the  Bristol 
merchantmen,  who  carried  her  prisoner  to  king  Edward.  Tiiia  prince 
had  not  yet  learned  to  behave  with  cruelty  to  woiuea.    The  young 

on  hit  knees.   Tbk  must  hvfe  mada  a  most  stHkiiif  ftataiv  of  tfimt  part  of  As 
ceremony.    Ouasco  was  aAerwaids  a  lOfal  ttU-wl  and  subject  to  Edwmrd. 
1  Anri«>rtt  Chronicle,  qnoted  by  Cnrte.  'PiasQWad  bjf  8ir  Roban  QBMa> 

*A  qii.iiiit  ilevisf,  or  inwpfnous  invention. 

^  Waiftiiigiioia  aud  Towoil  s  Welsh  Clmmicles. 
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damsel,  though  the  danghter  td  Simoik  de  Montfort,  hb  mortal  foe^  whim 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  was  at  the  same  time  the  child  of  liia  aunti  Etetnor 
Pluitagenet.  He  received  her  with  the  courtesy  of  e  kinemeOf  and  con* 
^ped  her  to  the  gentle  kequ^g  of  bis  queen,  with  whom  ehe  resided  al 

Wiodsor  Castle.' 

The  war  with  Wales  lasted  till  1278,  when  Llewellyn^  finding  it  inn 
possible  to  recover  his  bride  by  force  of  arms,  submitted  to  the  required 
homage,  and  queen  Eleanora  brought  the  lady  Dinor  Montfort  to  Worces- 

ler,  where  king  Edward  bestowed  his  kinswoman  upon  Llewellyn,  giving 
her  away  wilh  his  own  royal  hand,  while  his  amiable  queen  supported 
her  at  the  altar  of  Worcester  nithedral,  and  frrnrcd  thf*  nuptial  feast  of 
prince  Llewclljn  wilh  her  presence.  The  prmce  and  princeas  of  Wales 
aflerwanls  accompanied  the  kinif  and  qneen  to  Westminsteri'  wilh  a 
great  retinue  of  malronieiii  Siiowdon  barons,  and  their  vassals. 

After  this  jr\cificanon,  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Castille  caused  the 
prorini:r>  cf  Ponihieu  and  An  merle  to  devolve  on  her  daughter,  quecu 
Ek-anoni,  who  quitted  England  with  king  Edward,  iji  order  tu  take  pos- 
^^sion  of  her  inheritance,  and  do  homai^^e  to  the  kins:  '■'>f  France.  T[ie 
niurn  of  the  royal  pair  was  hastened  by  another  Welsh  war;  for  ilie 
:air  bride  of  Llewellyn  died,  after  bringing  him  a  living  daui^diter,'  and 
'he  prince,  urg-cd  by  the  songs  of  llie  bards,  and  the  indignation  of  his 
subjects  regardiug  his  homage^  suddenly  invaded  England.  The  ambi- 
2UUUS  words  of  a  j)rc)|>hecy  of  MerUii,  asserting  that  a  prince  born  in 
"ties  should  be  the  acknowledged  kin^  of  the  whole  British  island, 
«u  the  stimulus  that  led  to  a  war,  terjuiaaLing  in  the  death  of  the  brave 
Llewellyn. 

The  gold  coronet  uf  llie  unfortunate  |)rmce^  taken  from  iii:^  head  by 
'MUrt  Catalogue  of  Honour.  Wikes. 

^Tb«  poinQ0  of  WiUes  did  homage  iii  Westminster  Hall.  According  to  an 
aoaeflt  if&,  ttanslaied  hf  Oatie,  in  his  Hisioiy,  the  Snowdon  barons  who  accorn* 
fuiied  Llewalljn  lo  England  widi  their  sor&,  were  quanared  at  Islington,  where 

they  were  anything  but  comibrtable,  taking  great  ofience  at  the  faro  proTided  for 
th«n  Ther  couM  neither  drink  tli<»  win<»  nor  th*»  nlf*  of  London;  mead  and 
Welth  ale  could  iiui  l>o  got  for  ihem ;  the  Engtisli  bretul  Uiey  refuseil  to  eat,  and 
iiJLondon  could  not  a&>xd  milk  enough  fur  their  daily  diet.  They  were  iniiig- 
But  el  the  aiaiiiv  of  the  londonen^  when  they  walked  in  the  tueeu  in  their 
eulandlsh  gerhi  and  even  tnipeoted  that  the  English  took  them  A>r  iavagee. 
'  ^  cried  ihey  in  chorus,  "  we  will  never  again  visit  Islington,  excepting  as 
ccwqneror*.*'  Pmll  the  n«<«opi;iTiAn  of  if!**n««  may  ^f^*  hf^twcpn  the  Welsh  bards 
*od  Islington,  die  name  ul  tlnit  liarmU  ^s  suburb  was  the  (^naatant  refrain  of  the 
Welsh  bardii  till  Edward  sileiiced  them  lu  death.  As  all  the  popular  agitations 
veil  laised  by  the  hardt,  who  were  perfhetly  fiantie  eonoerning  the  propheoiet 
of  lltrlin  at  this  eiina,  their  extirpaciQa  hj  Edward  ia  a  TOiy  probable  dronm 
*ai^  ihooshi  oooteged  bj  hiftorianti 

'This  child,  what*  BBBM  was  Gnendolen,  was  brought  to  Edward  a  capdve  in 

i'fcmtfle:  she  wt%^  reared,  and  proA'=^oci  n  nun  in  the  convent  nf  Scmprindmm, 
her  con«i[i  GJadig,  llie  only  daui^hter  ot  jjrince  Dnviil,  brother  to  Leweliyn, 
mhich  prince  was  executed  by  Juiward.    Xhu3  ended  the  line  of  Roderick  tlie 
^mm  Ptm9  Imngto/t.  Pieis  mentioni  hia  peiaonal  aoqnalnlanoa  wttb  thoM 
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Ion)  Mortimer,  after  the  fatal  skirmish  at  Buihh,  ma  ofiartd  by  prinee 
Al^omo,  at  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  conftwor. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Wales  needed  the  ooiHlaill  pwaeaee  «f  kii^ 
Edward,  to  keep  down  apiiit  of  the  people ;  and  qneen  Bcmora, 
^vhn  had  followed  him  in  all  bis  WHsh  campaigns,  kept  her  court  ai 
Bhuddlan  castle,  in  ^  amnmer  of  1283.  Here  her  aiztii  daqghter,  tht 
prineeas  IsaheHa,  was  born  a  native  of  Wales.* 

Early  in  spring,  1284,  Edward  carried  his  queen  to  his  newly-built 
castle  of  Caemarron,  a  stronghold  he  had  just  finished,  to  awe  ihe  insur- 
gents of  the  principality.  Thi*?  truly  royal  fortress,  according  to  the 
antiquary  Pennant,  npprnrfs  at  present,  in  it«  extrm  il  >tntr.  precisely  as 
when  queen  Eleanora  first  entrrcfi  tlic  stupendmis  <ratewav  so  manv  cfn- 
Hirips  affo.  The  avails  nrr  suifldetl  bv  delen.^ive  ronnd  to\rpr«:  thev 
have  two  prineip:il  the  p:\<^t  faring'  the  Snowdon  monnt;i!">,  iht 

%ve-t  rninmandmg  the  Menai.  The  entnmce  to  the  rastle  i*?  ven-  st.i'Hv: 
beneath  a  noble  tower,  on  the  front  of  whirii  appriiT^  the  st:\!ue  of  tho 
great  Edward,*  finelv  carved  from  the  life,  drawing^  a  dauirer  with  ?»  «T*>rn 
ain  as  if  menacing"  his  umvilljnL^  ^^iihjects.  This  entrance  had  four  port- 
cullises, ami  every  requisite  of  sirent^th. 

To  ill  is  riiiirhty  castle,  Ed  ward  brought  Eleanora,  at  a  time  when  her 
situation  promised  an  increase  to  the  royal  fimily.  The  Ea^le  Tower, 
through  whose  gate  the  affectionate  Eleanora  entered,  is  at  a  prodiaioos 
height  fmm  t!i<^  ground,  at  the  farthest  end,  and  could  oiilv  be  approached 
by  a  drawbridge,  supported  on  masses  of  opposing  roek.  Even'  onf 
who  beholds  it  is  struck  with  its  grand  position  :  it  is  still,  hf  the  tra- 
dition of  the  district,  called  queen  KleanorV  [rate  ;  nor  was  the  Eafk 
Tower  an  eyry  by  any  means  too  lofty,  fnr  the  <;ecuritv  of  the  roval 
Kleanora  and  her  expected  infant,  since  most  of  the  Snowdon  barons 
still  held  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  principality  was  fiercely  chafing  at  the 
Encflish  curb.  This  consideration  justifies  the  tradition  which  pointf 
out  a  little  dark  den,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  the  chamber 
where  tlie  faithful  queen  gave  birth  to  her  son  Edward.  The  chainbe: 
is  twelve  leet  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  is  without  a  firepUce. 
lu  discomfoiti  were  aomewiMi  tneJififwi  by  hanginp  of  tapestry,  of 
which  amne  marka  of  tenleie  alill  appenr  u  the  waUar  (^aean  EkMon 
was  the  fim  person  who  tiaed  tapeilry  as  canulure  for  waUa,  in  Eng- 
land \  and  she  never  needed  It  mote  than  in  her  dreary  lying-in-^iamhcr 
at  CbaiBaryon* 

*  Stow. 

•His  noble  portrait,  engraved  by  Vertue  ia  Carte,  ig  taken  from  this  «tntue 
■  It  wa^  Uie  primitive  office  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  to  hang  up  the  ta^Nfs- 
oy*  wbioh  was  always  carried  in  progr^M  with  the  toyml  baggage,  anil  wot  lbr> 
wards  with  the  pnrvejror  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  so  that  the  quesu  Ibaad 
llie  stone  walls  of  her  sleeping  chamber  in  comfortable  order  fbf  her  reeep^otL 

*  Amnnj^  the  memorials  of  queen  Eleanom's  sornirn  nt  CnerrmrroT^  Cn«d-^.  *hp 
cradle  of  her  infant  s^^n  i«  siill  shown.  It  is  hung  by  rmgs  and  staples  to  tw^ 
upright  pieces  of  wood,  like  a  cot;  it  is  of  rude  vrorkmanship,  yet  with  modi 
pretence  to  OTruuiimv  haTini^  unny  twNMiflasi  dwa^  dM  aatti  asa  left  sneh  v 
it  U  made  of  oak,  and  is  in  length  three  feet  two  inehei,  ill  widtfi  mm  ftai  a|^ 
inehet  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  fltre  at  the  fret;  it  hae  lOolua^BBd  ia  mmmmt 


I 
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Tfae  prim  M9  bon  Apill  tOA^  wiicfli  fires  were  not  fndispexiAble 
in  a  samij  dose  dMonber.  As  a  soldier's  wife,  used  to  attend  her  lord 
in  all  esmpaigits,  froin  9ftm  to  Scodand,  the  queen  had,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  met  with  ftr  worse  accommodhtionSi  than  in  the  forlorn  chamber 
in  the  Eagle  Tower.  The  queen  certainly  prorided  a  Welsh  nurse  for 
her  infant :'  she  tlins  pronred  her  ttsoal  good  sense,  by  complying  with 
the  prtjiulices  of  the  countr\'. 

Edvmd  1.  was  at  Rhuddlaa  caslie)  negotiating  with  the  despairing 
m^nates  of  Wales,  when  news  was  broatfht  him,  by  Griniih  Uoyd,  a 
Wdsh  gentleman,  that  the  queen  had  made  him  father  of  a  living  son 
of  surpassing  beauty.  The  king  was  transported  with  joy ;  he  knighted 
the  Wels^umia  <m  Ike  spot,  ami  made  him  a  magnifioent  donation  of 
Uads.> 

The  king  hastened  directly  to  Catmariron,  to  see  his  Eleanors  and 
her  boy ;  and  three  days  after,  the  castle  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  North  Wales,  who  met  to  tender  their  final  8ubmis<;ion  to 
Edward  I.,  and  to  implore  him,  as  their  lord  paramount,  to  appoint  thera 
1  prince  who  was  a  native  of  their  own  rmintry,  and  whose  native 
tongue  wa«  neitl^pr  French  nor  Saxon,  which  they  assured  him  they 

SSuld  not  iindorstaiid.' 

Edwani  told  them  he  would  inirTirdiateiy  appoint  them  a  prince,  ^\  ho 
rould  speak  neither  Enghsh  nor  j^nicfi.  Tlie  Welsh  ninfrnates,  expect- 
in?  hp  wf!s  a  kinsman  of  their  own  royal  line,  declared  thf  v  wc^nhl  in- 
f^Hiiidy  accept  him  as  tlieir  prince,  if  his  character  was  void  of  reproach; 
^» hereupon  the  king  or(k^red  his  infant  pon  t<i  he  brought  in  and  pre- 
^ted  lo  tficrii,  assurins"  the  ass  ruM} ,  "  that  he  was  just  born  a  native 
of  their  roimtry,  that  ins  character  was  unimpeached,  thai  he  could  not 
5«:"  ak  a  word  of  English  or  F>ench,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  the  first 
wonls  lie  littered  should  hp  Welsh."  The  fierce  mountaineers  liule 
expected  such  a  ruler:  tliey  had,  however,  no  alternative  but  submis- 
n^n,  and,  w  itli  as  good  a  grace  as  they  might,  kissed  the  liny  liand 
Mhi(  fi  \N  io  sway  their  sceptre^  and  vowed  fealty  to  tlie  babe  of  the 
iaiihlul  F'.leain>ra,* 

The  ijiieeii  sofHi  rlianged  her  residence  to  her  mai^niiflcent  palace  of 
Conwav  Castle,  where  all  the  elegances  of  an  age  further  atlvdnced  in 
luxury  ihaii  is  generally  supposed,  were  assembled  round  her.  Many 
traces  of  her  abode  at  Conway  exist;  among  others,  her  state  bcd- 
chaaiber  retains  some  richness  of  ornament;  it  opens  on  a  terrace  com- 
mandhig  a  beauiiiul  view.  Leading  from  the  chamber  is  an  arched 
rec^  called  by  inulilion  queen  Eieauora^s  Oriel ;  it  is  raised  by  steps 

h      birds;  whether  dms  or  cagtoa  aatiqaarles  have  not  fet  deofded.— Bm» 

'  There  is  an  entry  in  the  bonsehold-book  of  EdMrard  II.  of  twenty  shillings, 
^hkh  the  king  pr^^ento^  to  Maiy  of  GaemarYon,  hit  naiss,  Ibr  wmiitg  all  the 
wiy  ffom  Wnles  to  see  him. 

*Peiui«tots  Wales.  'Speed. 

*9tom  mimMf  dMaili  tldt  InsWsat,  die  aatheiMiefaf  af  wMesh  ia  aot  only 
•ippoited  bf  tha  local  traditions  of  NoiA  Walsi^  hat  1^^  As  giaas  aHlfan%  ef 
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from  the  6oof|  and  beautifully  adorned  wilk  paintad  glaac  winkww 
Here  the  queen  of  England,  during  her  levSe  or  riaiiig,  aai  to  receive  the 
ladies  qualified  to  be  presented  to  her,  while  her  tirewoman  combed  and 
braided  those  long  tresses,'  which  are  the  glory  of  a  Spanish  donna,  and 
which  her  statues  show  Eleanora  of  Castille  to  have  possessed.  A  poem, 
contemporaiy  with  thia  queeoi  minutely  daacnbea  thaae  state  loikt 
placaa** 

la  her  oriel  Hmm  aba  was»  |  Filled  If  was  with  imagery, 
Closed  well  with  royal  class;    |    fivaiy  window  by  and  by.** 

The  August  following  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  saw  the  death  of 
prince  Alphonso,  the  heir  of  England— -an  event  which  deeply  afflicted 
his  mother.  The  same  year  broiifflu  calamity  to  her  brother,  king  Al- 
phonso  X.  of  Castille*  "I'iiis  ^rreat  prince  was  the  most  extraordinary 
person  of  his  time,  but  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  rnathemalical  studies, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  son,  Sancho  the  l>rave,  deposed  hira. 
This  event  was  a  source  of  great  griet  to  Kleanora,  for  her  royal  brother 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  her;  she  had  named  her  favounie  child  aiier 
him,  and  now,  in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  she  urged  her  royal  lord  to 
interfere  wi!h  her  nephew  Sancho,*  for  the  restoration  of  lu  r  broiher. 
The  iuterposiiioo  was  in  vain,  for  the  learned  Alphouso  died  m  coodDe- 
ment. 

The  death  of  king  Alexander  of  Scotland,  in  1285,  opened  a  new 
prospect  for  still  further  aggrandizing  the  progeny  of  queen  Kleanorr-. 
The  heiress  of  Sculland,  the  princess  Margaret  of  Norwa\ ,  greiii-mec^ 
to  Edward  I.,  was,  by  the  consi  nt  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  solemnly 
betrothed  to  Edward  oi  Caernarvon,  prince  uf  W  ah  s,  and  every  pro©pt»ct 
ap^H^ared  that  the  island  crowns  would  be  happdy  united,  in  the  persons 
of  the  infant  son  of  Eleanora,  and  the  little  queen  of  Si^oilaiid.  Afier 
tliis  pacification  of  the  whole  islaiuL  die  kmij  and  queen  resKied  ihree 
years  in  Aquitaine.  Eleanora  ihen  gave  birth  to  her  seventh  and  eighili 
daughters,  the  princesses  lieairice  and  lierengaria. 

When  the  quren  relurncd  to  I  jifi^land,  she  waa  urged  to  devote  her 
fourtii  daughter,  tlic  princess  Mary,  to  the  cloister.  Her  reluctance  (o 
relinquish  this  child  is  noted  by  most  chroniclers,  and  produced  more 
tliaa  one  pathetic  epistle  from  dignitaries  of  the  church,  on  the  impro- 

^Tliis  custom,  derived  from  the  middle  afeS|  was  continued  in  Frmnoe  till  ^ 
revolution.   The  word  Jav^,  still  used  at  onr  conil^  is  derived  from  it, 

*  Pennant. 

•This  king,  surnamed  Ji  SainOf  employed  the  most  learned  men,  rtot  on!r  Fih 
ropeans,  but  Arabs  and  Jews,  to  assist  bim  in  constructing  the  celebruted  Atpboo- 
tine  Tablet,  ao  loag  tbA  ttaadafd  of  aetroiwmipal  eahnhufcina,  diowiiy,  wiM» 
soma  gUmptet  of  the  light  ailerwaids  cast  oo  Nieaoe^  bj  GalU«o  and  Ski  laMi 
Newtoo.  Alphonso  paid  his  learned  assistants  ibrty  thousand  crowns  lb»  ibtv 
services,  n  henefncrion  infinitely  re«ont<"(l  by  his  combntivf*  cnbif'/'t*.  -whr*  trv*^ 
their  monarch  and  his  astronomers  tor  conjurors,  and  were  iururmie»i  tliat  a  kirf 
should  bestow  treasure  on  any  peaceful  profession. — See  G^agr^Jofme. 
Alphonso  piusnsd  his  slitdisa  im  qolat  whan  i]ii|ttisoiiad»  eoMOttae  him^sa  tf 
con<«i(iering  that  his  subjecu  weia  Ibols. 

*M«a/  papers  on  this  mOijfiet  appear  in  the  Fesdaia. 
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BDBty  of  witbhMmg  fion  heaven  a  chosea  hm\  firom  her  numeroui 
nock.'  Among  the  other  admimble  qimlities  of  Eletnoim  we  find  frae- 
dooi  from  t})e  prejudices  of  her  era.  She  kept  a  happy  JDediiim  between 
the  bold  intideli^  of  her  philoeophie  brother  Alphooao,  the  matheoMh 
cioMi/  tod  the  aiqierfiuous  devotloii  of  the  middle  ages.  The  princess 
Uftiy  wa%  Auiwever^  Teiled^  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  at  Ambresbury,  1289. 
The  year  afVer  her  profession  the  queen  added  a  ninth  daughter,  the 
princeea  Blanche,  to  her  family. 

£leanom  reared  and  educated  her  numerous  tcatn  of  beantiful  pfin« 
cesses,  in  a  retired  angle  of  Westminster  Palace,  which  was  given,  on 
account  of  their  residence  there,  the  appellation  of  the  Maiden  Hall  * 

Three  of  the  queen's  elder  daughters  were  married,  or  betrothed  in 
1290.  The  princess-roval,  Elranorn,  was  nffiancrd  to  Alphonso,  prince 
of  Arragon  :  this  prince  (iiid  soon  aUer,  \vhen  she  married  the  fluke  of 
Barr.  Thn  next  sister,  Joanna  of  Acre,  in  her  ciirhtc'CTith  vear,  renowned 
for  iier  beauty  ami  liieh  spirit,  was  married,  with  great  pomp,  at  the 
monasieiy  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  to  the  premier  peer 

England,  Gilbert  the  Red,  earl  of  Glonrestrr.  A  few  weeks  later, 
quet'n  Eleanora  assisted  at  a  still  statelier  rereraony,  when  her  third 
dauj^iuer,  MargTiret,  then  fifteen,  wedded}  at  Westminster  Abbej)  John, 

die  second  (iuke  of  liral;a]it.'* 

Our  hi.-turiajis  chveli  much  on  the  magnificence  displayed  at  the  nup- 
tials of  ihe>c  ])riacesses.  A  list  of  tlie  plale  used  in  liir  qiieeirs  liouse^ 
bold  will  prove  that  the  court  of  Eleanora  had  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  luxury.  The  plate  wais  the  woik  ol  Ade,  the  kind's  cTnldsinith, 
Mid  the  diJ6crjpiiQn  of  the  rich  vessels  furnished  by  this  member  of  the 
ffoldsmitirs  company  lias  been  brought  to  liirht  by  modern  research.* 
Thirty-four  pitchers  oi"  gold  and  silver,  calculated  to  hold  water  or  wine; 
h  n  iit.Kl  ciuihces,  of  the  value  of  <jC140  to £29'^  each ;  ten  cups  of  silver 
eiii.  or  silver  whue,  some  with  stimds  of  the  same,  or  enamelled;  more 
Uidii  one  hundred  smaller  silver  cups,  value  from  four  to  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds  each ;  also  cups  of  jasper,  plaies  and  dishes  of 
Miver,  gold  salts,  alms  bowls,  silver  hanapers  or  baskets ;  cups  of  beni- 
so%  with  holy  senieuce^  wrought  thereon;  enamelled  silver  jugs, 

*Tbm  are  immmembla  grantt  leoorded  in  the  FcBdera  lo  the  nmi-priiioMi. 
Bar  fcther  giants  tfie  IbMst  of  SaTwraake  and  othar  wcNMHaadSp  fyr  itm  Ibr  her 
chamber ;  the  port  of  Soutiiaaipioii  it  taxad  fbi  toM  of  wine  for  hm  oalln, 

be-nides  oil  for  h<^r  Inmp 

'Alphonso  i?  ?.ui  i  lo  \ii\t**  r\eo]nr(^t{^  "that  lu^  ruuid  have  devised  a  l>oiter  way 
q£  oididfiiig  the  movciunuia  ui  Lbe  celestial  bodies  j''  which  speech  let!  to  bis 
rfgpotitkw.   Tha  ftct  ia,  he  was  not  ntiafled  wHh  ma  own  astioiioinical  tables, 

*WnkjUf'»  and  Britton't  Palace  of  WealMiiaatar,  Hi.  Thia  portioQ  of  tha  aid 

|«hK?e  vims  destroyed  by  fire,  a  little  time  after  the  rtncen's  denth. 

*The  young  duchess  did  not  iiinjicdiuU'ly  ijuit  Kni^'landl,  Imu  had  a  iiepanite 
esad>li»hnieoti  at  appears  by  the  luiiuwiag  eiiu/  m  £dward  IL's  household 
books :  Paid  Bob«it  da  fiwdhain  tfaintan  ahilliiiis  and  aiap^noe,  who  was  portei 
ID  tba  kiag^t  dao^hnefi  Una  ladf  Bfaqpiiat,  daobeai  of  Brabaat»  whan  aba  iiiai» 
lainod  a  housebola  difierent  iVom  the  king^s  aon.** 

Mr.  Qerbwrt,  oiijr  Ubrariaa,  ia  hia  Hiaioiy  of  dtf  Compaiiiaa. 

9«  o 
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adorned  wiih  ^ffigjf*  of  the  king,  in  a  enreoat  and  hood,  and  witfi  tm 
efSgiea  of  queen  Eleanora.  It  is  generally  suppc^^d  that  Tom  Coiyaic^ 
of  queer  memory,  introduced  the  nae  of  forks  from  Italy,  ao  ktely  ai 
the  time  of  James  L  But  our  Proven9al  Plaiitagenet  queens  did  not 
feed  with  their  fingers,  whatever  their  English  subjects  might  do ;  sinee 
in  the  list  of  Eleanora^s  plate  occurs  a  pair  of  knives  with  silver  sheaths 
namelled,  with  a  fork  of  crystal,  and  a  silver  folk,'  handled  with  ebony 
and  ivory.  In  the  list  of  royal  valuables  were  likewise  combs  and 
looking-glasses  of  ailver-jrilt,  and  a  bodkin  of  silver,  in  a  leather  ease; 
five  seqients^  tongues  set  m  a  standard  of  silver;  a  royal  crown  ael  wtth 
rubies,  emeralds,  arid  ^reat  pearls;  another  with  Indian  pearls ;  and  one 
great  crown  of  gold,  ornamented  with  emeralds,  sapphiiea  of  the  East, 
rabies,  and  large  oriental  pearls.  This  seems  to  have  been  Eleanora's 
state  crown,  used  at  the  coronation  feast  Above  all,  there  is  a  gold 
ring  with  a  great  sapphire,  wrought  and  set  by  no  other  hand  tmt  that 
of  St.  Bnnstan. 

The  countess  of  Gloucester  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy  in  the 
spring  of  1291,  to  the  infinite  joy  and  pleasure  of  her  mother.  Both 
the  king  and  queen  Eleanora  welcomed  this  fint  grand-chiid  with  de* 
light,  and  called  his  name  Gilbert. 

The  autumn  of  the  vear  1290  brought  threatening  clouds  to  the  pro»» 
perity  ot  tlie  island  kingdoms,  and  to  the  royal  family  of  qtiecn  Elea- 
nora. The  little  quren,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wa«*  to  hr  sent  this  vear 
from  Norway  to  Scotland,  an»i  thence,  bv  aixreemcnt.  to  the  rouri  of 
England,  that  she  might  be  educated  und(  r  the  care  of  ihr  admirable 
queen  of  Edward  1.  Tfie  bi«hop  of  St.  Aii(lre\v<?  wrote  to  king  Edward, 
that  a  rt  ])n:t  was  spread  of  the  young  queen's  death,^  on  her  homewan! 
vovage.  Edward,  \v\\n  had  already  sent  the  bishop  of  Durham'  and  «ix 
regents,  to  take  possession  of  Scotland,*  in  tlie  name«  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon,  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  wa^  sLariled  mio  prompt  anion 
at  these  alarming  tidmg?.  lie  look  a  hasty  farewell  of  his  b^iored 
queen,  and  charged  her  to  follow  him  with  all  convpnient  speed. 

Edward  had  not  reacJied  the  Scottish  borders,  when  liie  fatal  news 
rearhed  him  that  Eleanora,  the  faithfuF  companion  of  his  life,  in  travel- 
hug  liirough  Liiicolustiire,  to  join  him,  previously  to  his  entering  Scot- 
land, had  been  seized  with  a  dan^rous  autuiunai  lever,  at  Herdeby,  oear 
Grantham. 

Ambition,  at  the  strong  call  of  conjusral  love,  for  once  released  iu 
grasp  on  tfie  mighty  heart  of  Edward.  In  companion  with  Eleanora. 
dead  or  dying,  tiie  coveted  crown  of  Scotland  was  uuthiog  in  his  e^u- 

'  See  lakttwiie  Record  Committion,  p.  78,  wbaM  Ma  wt9  tuamtwrntmi  wuma$ 

the  items  of  Eflward  I.'s  domestic  uten««il^. 

'  Mic  (lied  at  the  Orkney?,  it  is  supposed  of  the  fatipue  of  a  very  stormy 
ago,  being  driven  to  those  islands  by  violent  v/eatbefi  October  1290.  —  See  W  i;- 
siogham.    Her  death  was  the  greaieil  tm^omX  e«lami^lh>t  ever  befei 
An  elegaiit  ftmele  poet,  Kiie  HoUMt  M7«— 

"The  north  wiod  foibt  where  Margaret  kleepe, 
And  itiU  in  leafs  of  blood  her  memory  Sootland  atoepa* 

*liOB  the  latin  of  Wikei.  ^AotPnb,  and  BqebaMB 
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mation.  He  turned  southward  iusUiiiily  \  but  though  he  travelled  with 
the  utmost  speed,  he  arrived  too  late  to  see  her  living  once  more.  His 
admirable  queen  had  expired,  November  29th,  at  the  house  of  a  ^entle- 
mao  named  Weston.  She  died,  according  to  our  calculaiiou,  m  Uic 
fertfoserenth  y^r  of  her  age. 

The  whole  tflbirs  of  Scotland,  however  pressing  they  might  be,  were 
eblitermted,  for  a  tfane,  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Edward  by  the  acute 
•ofTow  he  snflbred  for  the  death  of  Eleanom ; '  nor|  till  he  bad  paid  the 
duties  he  ooDsidered  dne  to  her  hreathlen  clay,  would  he  attend  to  the 
ihghteet  temporal  hnsineae.  In  the  bitterest  giief  he  followed  her  corpse 
in  person  dnrnup  thirteen  days,  in  the  progress  of  the  royal  funeral,  mm 
Gnntham  to  Westminster.  At  the  end  of  emy  stage  the  royal  bier 
rested,  surnranded  by  its  attendants,  in  some  centrd  part  of  a  great 
town,  tfll  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastics  etaae  to  meet  it  in  solemn  pro- 
ecssion,  md  placed  it  before  the  high  altar  of  the  principal  church.  At 
eiery  one  of  these  resting-places  the  royal  mourner  Yowed  to  erect  a 
cross,  in  memory  of  the  enire  rdiif,  as  he  passionateljr  called  his  lost 
Eleanon.  Thirteen  of  these  splendid  monuments  of  his  afiections  once 
exisied:  those  of  Northampton  and  Waltham'  still  remain  models  of 
arehitectnnl  beauty.  The  principal  citizens  of  London,  with  their  ma- 
gistrates, came  several  miles  on  the  north  road,  clad  in  black  hoods  and 
mourning  cloahs,  to  meet  the  royal  corpse  and  join  the  solemn  proces- 
sion, lite  hearse  rested,  previously  to  its  admission  into  Westminster 
Abbe^,  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  which 
coMiMiBded  a  grand  mw  of  the  abbey,  the  hall,  and  palace  of  Wes^ 
minster. 

They  buried  queen  Eleanora  at  the  feet  of  her  frther-in-Iaw.  Her 
dcfant  statue,  reclining  on  an  altar^^haped  tomb,  was  cast  in  Inronse  by 
an  artist  patronised  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  cdebvated  Pietro  Cavallini^  but  his  name  is  now  certified  as  To- 
relH,*  otherwise  called  Master  William,  the  Florentine.  He  built  hm 
fiimace,  to  cast  the  queen's  statue,  in  St.  Marsaret's  churchyard.  The 
munificent  Edward  paid  Torelli  1700^  for  his  elegant  statue  of  the 
lost  Eleanora.  It  is  well  worth  it,  for  he  produced  a  work  of  which 
any  modem  artist  might  be  justly  proud.  We  feel,  while  gazing  upon 
it,  that  it  possesses  all  the  reality  of  individual  resemblance.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Eleanon  is  serenely  smiling;  the  delicate  features  are  per- 
fect, both  in  form  and  e3q)re8sion.  The  right  hand  held  a  sceptre,  now 
broken  away ;  the  left  is  closed  over  something  pendent  from  the  neck 
by  a  string,  supposed  to  be  a  crucifix.  Her  head  is  crowned  with  a 
magnificent  circlet,  fipom  which  her  hair  falls  in  elegant  waves  on  her 


'Walsingham  and  Speed. 

*Waltluim  Crews  waai  bmii  where  Eleanora  a  corpse  turned  from  tlie  high  north 
load,  10  re«t  Ibr  the  night  at  Waltkam  Abbey,  which  it  aiUialsd  about  a  mito 
ftom  tbo  spoc 

'  See  the  acoounts  of  the  executors  of  Eleanom  of  Castille,  edited  by  B.  Bo^ 

f;- I  !.  Esq^  Roxburghe  Club,  published  sinrf  the  second  impression  of  lliis  Iviog^ru- 
l>hy.  from  which  the  autbof  iM  glad  to  rcctiijr  tbo  OROt  into  which  Walpoie  anil 
pMumat  hnd  led  her.  *  Ibid. 
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shoulders.  The  queen  of  Edward  I.  must  have  been  a  model  of  femi* 
nine  beauty.  No  wonder  that  the  united  influence  of  loveliness,  virtue, 
and  sweet  temper,  should  have  inspiced  in  the  hmri  of  ha  seoomied 

lord  an  attachment  so  deep  and  true. 

The  kins^  nulowed  the  abbey  of  Westminster  with  many  rich  gifts 
for  dirges  and  jnasf^es,  tt^  comnu  uiorate  hi«  hclovetl  qtjfpn.  Wax-li^lit-* 
perpetually  burnt  around  her  tuuib,  till  the  lUtonuation  extinguis^iad 
them,  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  umi  look  away  the  funds  that 
kept  them  alight.  "^She  hath,"  says  Fabian,  two  wax  ta^^ers  bummer 
upon  her  tomb  both  day  and  nigiit^  which  bath  ao  couUotted  iy»  ihe 
day  of  her  burying  to  this  present."  * 

The  tomb  itself  is  of  grey  Petworth  marble,  and  is  Jcj=ii|ned  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  the  rich  luomorial  cross  of  Waitham,  especially  liic 
lower  range  of  slut  Ids,  on  wlndi  are  seen  embossed  the  towers  of  Cas- 
tille  and  the  purple  iions  of  Leuii,  wnh  liie  bendlets  of  Ponthtt  u.  Round 
the  metal  table  on  which  the  statue  reposes  is  a  ver^e,  embi>s>i  d  widi 
Saxnn  charactersi  to  this  effect: — ^*Here  lies  Alianor,  wifu  lu  king  Ed- 
V.  :uLi,  formerly  queen  of  England,  ou  whose  soul  Gcxi  for  pity  bare 
grace.  Amen."  Tins  at  present  the  sole  epiuiph  of  Eleauora  of 
Caslillei  but,  before  the  Reformation,  a  tahli  i  hung  iiear  the  tomb,  oa 
which  were  some  funeral  verses  in  Latin,  w  i'Ai  an  English  iraiislatior;  l>\ 
some  ancient  rhymester,^  transcribed  here,  nut  ioi  llitiii  beiiuiy^  but  iiitus 
historical  character. 


"Queen  Eiennora  is  hoM  imeiiad, 
A  royal  viriuuus  dame, 

Sister  unto  Uie  Spanish  king, 
Of  aneieot  blood  aod  fame  j 

King  Edward's  wife»lliitof  thatname, 
And  prince  of  WalM  by  right, 

Whose  fnthr  r  Hf*nry  jii«»t  Um  third 
Waa  Mire  an  Eogliski  wiglit 

Uq  craved  her  wife  unto  kis  sou. 
Th9  prinea  himsalf  did  goe 

Oa  that  embasaaga  luckilf, 

Himself  with  many  moe, 

This  knot  of  linked  marna^s 

Of  ail  the  crones  nised  to  the 


The  kinp  Alphon*n  liked, 

Anrl  with  hi5  sitis'ter  and  ibia  princa 

The  tnarria^e  up  waa  striked. 

Tha  dowry  xicb  and  layal  was 

For  rach  a  priaoa  iiiaai  maet; 

For  Ponthieu  waa  the  manriafa 

A  f^owry  rich  and  grf»Tit. 

A  woman  both  in  cnitii-^-?!  wiMi 

Religious,  iruitiui,  meek, 

WbodidiDBteasali^rbiiabaikl^ilkka^ 

And  'laigsd  his  honoiir  aka^ 

Learn  to  die. 

memory  of  Eleaoora  of  OwtiDe  by 


*The  tomb  of  Henry  TTI.  is  richly  inlaid  ^v;i]i  cnrions  and  prrv-ions  «toaes, 
which  his  son,  Edwar  !  I.,  brought  wi'h  h)in  irom  Syria  for  ihnt  {  umo*^.  lo 
•plendour  may  be  noticed  by  ihc»se  who  walk  in  the  abbey  beneath  6l  Eilwaidj 
chapel.  Fortunately  mott  of  this  beautiriil  moeaia  of  attrioaa  moom  is  jtmSmH 
on  the  ontiida  oC  tha  obapal,  whksh  is  placed  at  aa  iaoooTaniaoi  hei^a  Ibc  tba 
operations  of  die  piokeif  and  stealers  who  daily  visit  Uiat  stately  fane ;  tfasm- 
iwe  this  memento  of  our  great  king's  filial  piety  still  remains  in  a  tolerable  stai^ 
of  proserrntion  "Eldward  L  reserved  some  of  his  precious  store  to  ndom  iLr- 
statue  of  his  beloved  wife,  Ibr  round  the  neck  are  cusps,  where  a  carcanet  has 
been  fixed,  but  it  has  been  wiencbed  off  and  stolen.**— ^waK. 

*  A  tni4ition  ie  eziani,  that  Skelam  (wbom  we  are  kiaili  «>  call  a  poet,  thoai^ 
Feet  Lanieaie  to  Henij  VIII.)  translated  the  Latin  epitaphs  into  English,  white 
h»»  wn-*  a  sanctuary-mnn,  under  the  protection  of  Abbot  f«h"p,  who  bad  tlHi0 
hung  on  tableto  near  the  tombs.p-^yley't  Uistotical  Peramboi^tor. 
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her  Borrowitig  widower,  that  of  Charing  is  the  moat  frequently  named 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  although  the  structure  itself  IMS 

Vinislied  from  the  fare  of  the  earth.    Yet  erery  time  Charing  Cross  is 

tiirntioiK  ti.  a  tnbiiio  is  {jfiifl  unconsciously  to  the  virtnes  of  Edward  I.'s 
beloved  queen,  for  the  ap[)fllation  is-  dcrivrcl  from  liie  knife's  own  lips, 
who  always  spoke  of  her  ni  liis  P>piu  h  dialect  as  the  chert  rc  'nir.  Thus 
the  words  Charing  Cross  signify,  tlic  drar  queen's  cross,"  '  an  object 
lhat  was  always  seen  by  the  royal  widower  in  his  egress  and  regress 
from  his  palace  of  Wesiminj^ter.  This  anecdote  i?  corroborated  by  Kd- 
wd'g  personal  haliits,  who  certainly,  like  hi'?  ancestors,  8pok('  I'rt  iich 
n  his  familiar  intercourse*  Our  sovereigns  had  not  yet  adopted  English 
ai  their  mother  tongue.  Although  Edward  and  his  fatlu  r  spoke  English 
r^ily,  yet  their  conrersation  in  domestie  liie  was  cbieily  eaitied  on  ill 
Fppnch. 

Foreigner  as  she  was,  Eleanors  of  Castille  entirely  won  the  love  and 

p^od-will  of  her  subjects.  Walsingham  thus  sums  up  her  character:' 
"To  our  natini\  wa.s  a  loving  mother,  the  column  and  pillar  of  the 
^»  :iole  reahn ;  therefore,  to  hor  glory,  the  king  her  husband  cau'^ed  all 
tii'^^e  famous  trop'nes  to  be  erected,  whrrcver  her  no^dc  corse  did  rest  j 
for  he  loved  her  above  all  earthly  creatures.  She  was  a  godly,  modest, 
and  merciful  pnnce^s:  tlie  Fjiirli^ih  nation  in  her  inne  ^ns  noi  harassed 
by  fo'-<»in'ners,  nor  the  rouniry  people  by  the  purveyors  of  the  crow  n. 
The  5nrrow>8tricken  she  consoled  as  became  her  digoitji  and  she  made 
them  friends  that  were  at  discord.^^ 

Gifiliiation  made  rapid  advaaees  under  the  auspices  of  a  court,  so 
veil  regulated  as  that  of  Eleanom  of  CastiUe.    Wales,  in  particular^ 

emeif ed  from  its  state  of  barbarism  in  some  degree.  The  manners  of 
the  Welsh  were  so  savage,  at  tlie  time  when  Eleanora  kept  her  court  in 
North  Wales,  that  her  royal  lord  was  forced  to  revive  an  ancient  Welsh 
Idv,  threatening  severe  punishments  to  any  one  ^  who  should  strike  the 
cjUPtn,  or  snatch  any  thing  out  of  her  liand."  The  Eng-lish  had  little 
r^^'H  to  pride  themselves  on  their  superiority.  Altboui(h  there  wa?^  no 
I'^ager  of  their  heating  the  queen  in  her  hall  of  suiie,  ihey  had  ju  lied 
htf  predecessor  irom  London  Bridge.   Moreover,  in  the  commcacement 

'Melcolm'^  Londioiam  Rediviva.  In  the  accounts  published  by  ik)tlicld  of 
I^Wsaora  of  Outille's  executors,  the  progress  of* this  cKMS  is  repeatedlj  ii)«ti> 
<»fied  M  CmcMi  A  Is  Ckor  Rynge.  It  is  poasiUe  that  ilie  word  CSwring  majr 
Uve flvmilla  car  or  char-ring^ befog  the  diif« where  the  carrisget  or  oafs 
«i  tliofte  Tisiting  at  iho  palaoe^  diOTO  vottnd  whilo  waitina  fox  thair  ownors. 

*  Hoiimlied. 

'  The  ooomion  people  have  not  dealt  so  Justly  by  her ;  the  name  of  this  virtuom 
Vf.rnan  and  excellent  qtif»en  is  on!y  known  by  tliom  to       slandered  by  mf»an5 

r  a  popular  bnllad,  cnll<*<i  A  Wfirniti^  ngain>t  Prule,  bt'ing  tlie  Fall  of  Queea 
Elmjiura,  Wife  to  Edwuxd  I.  of  Eiiglaml,  who  for  her  pride  sank  into  the  earth 
Bt  QBernhitlio,  and  lOse  again  at  Chiiring  Cioas,  after  killing  the  ladf  majroress.*' 
'(tne  Aim  tsaeea  of  the  qimrrels  between  the  city  of  London  and  Bteanor  of 
Provence  regarding  Qneenhithe,  had  been  heard  by  the  writer  of  this  killad, 
^  o  .nr  iundad  her  with  her  dsoghter-in-law,  whose  name  was  oonnected  widi 
Cimmg  Cross. 


of  the  reign  of  Euward  I.,  London  was  so  iii-guvemetlj  thai  munkif 
were  comiiiiUeti  in  the  streeiij  lu  notju-tjay.' 

Sculpture,  arcliileclure,  and  casting  in  brass  aiul  bronze,  were  not  only 
encouraged  by  kiii^  Kslward  and  his  queen,  but  brou^^ht  to  great  perlcc- 
tion  by  TorelJi,  and  native  artists  whom  they  encouraged  in  this  countiy. 
Carving  in  wood,  an  art  purely  English,  now  richly  decorated  both 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  structures. 

Eleanora  of  Castille  first  introduced  the  use  oi  tepestry  «s  hangings 
for  walls.  Il  was  a  faMon  appertaining  to  Hooiiah  InxurjTy  adopted  bj 
the  Spamaida.  Tlie  ooldnm  of  our  eumate  moil  have  made  it  mdm^ 
pensable  to  the  iair  daughter  of  the  South)  ehiUed  with  ihe  danoip  atone* 
walla  of  English  Gothic  halta  and  cfaambeis.  in  the  preccdiiig  cantorieai 
tapestry  waa  aolelj  worked  to  deoomte  altara,  or  to  be  diqilayad  as  pie* 
tonal  exhibitions,  in  solemn  commemoiation  of  great  events,  like  the 
Bajwc  tapestiy  of  Matilda  of  Flanders. 

The  robes  worn  by  the  court  of  Eleanors  of  Gbiti]]e  were  gracefhl; 
die  close  nnder-gown,  or  khtle,  was  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  tight 
sleeves,  and  a  tiain,  over  which  an  elegant  robe,  with  full  for  Bieercs* 
was  worn.  The  ugly  gorget,  an  imitation  of  the  helmets  of  the  knighis, 
exeeated  in  white  cambric  or  lawn,  out  of  which  was  cut  a  visor  for  the 
fitf  e  to  peep  throoghf  defoimed  the  head-tire  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  the  effigy  (otherwise  most  elegant)  of  Avdine 
countess  of  Lancaster,  her  sister-inAaw,  But  Eleanom  had  a  better  taslB 
in  dress ;  no  goiget  hides  her  beautiful  throat  and  fine  ahonlderai  bm 
her  ringlets  flow  on  each  side  of  her  fiice,  and  fidl  on  her  neck  froa 
imder  Uie  regal  diadem.  The  ladies  of  Spain  are  cdehratad  for  the 
beauQr  of  their  hair,  and  we  see  by  her  statues  diat  Eleanorm  did  nm 
conceal  her  tresses.  The  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  dress  adopted 
by  this  lovely  queen,  might  form  a  model  for  female  cosmme  in  any  eia.' 

There  is  little  more  than  tradition  to  support  the  assertion,  that  to 
Eleanora  of  Castille  England  owes  the  introduction  of  the  famous  faseed 
of  sheep  for  which  Cotswold  has  been  so  lamons.  A  few  of  these  crea- 
tures were  introduced,  by  the  care  of  the  patriotic  qneen,  from  her  oadive 
Spain;  and  they  had  increased  to  that  d^ree  in  about  half  n  eenlary, 
that  their  wool  became  the  staple  riches  of  England. 

The  last  time  the  name  of  Eleanora  of  Castille  appears  in  our  <*^tina^ 
records,  is  in  the  Parliamentar}'  Rolls,  and  from  Norman  French  wc 
translate  the  following  supplication: — "The  executors  of  Oliver  de 
Ingram  pray  to  recover  before  the  king^s  auditors  three  hundred  aod  Mj 

•Tlie  vigorous  government  of  Edward  soon  crushed  these  evil&.  Ho  masie  it 
penal  by  proclamation  for  any  person,  but  the  great  lords,  to  be  seen  in.  L^ocvioa 
streets  with  either  spear  or  buckler,  after  the  panon  of  St.  Blariin*s«la-Otand  h«l 
rung  out  his  curfew  bell,  a  proof  that  the  eurfew  was  rung  at  )ale  as  tlia  tiBMof 

Edward  L    It  had  become  an  instrument  of  civil  police,  mthcr  than  nedliiaci 
despoti.^m.    The  highway*,  on  which  wc  b;ivo  scon  Henry  III.  and  his  que<T 
jobbed  in  open  day,  were  now  cleared  of  all  wood  excepting  high  trees,  fT-^r  fbrrr 
fy»t  on  each  side.   Tlie  first  clock  in  England  was  set  up  in  a  clock-tower, 
panto  to  Westminstor  Msee^-^tovr.  *  PtouiaBi. 
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marks,  owed  by  Dame  Alianora,  late  queen  and  companion  to  our  lord 
kill?  Edward  I.,  and  the  said  execiitor?'  sliow  that  though  our  lord  the 
king  had  (riven  command  to  have  ii  jiaid,  it  is  not  yet  done;  iherefore 
they  hunj!)lv  craxr  that  hp  will  be  pleased  to  givv  a  new  order  for  that 
nine,  on  account  of  iiie  health  of  Uie  aoui  of  the  said  queea  .Aiiaaonif 
companioa,'' 

By  this  doament  we  loun  fion  the  best  authority,  that  creditors,  in 
the  times  when  ealholicisin  was  preraleiit,  coorideied  thej  kepi »  d«taiiK 
tag  hold,  00  the  aoals,  ^fWh  of  royal  deblom.* 

Moreow,  m  the  same  parliament,  the  poor  prioress  and  her  niins  of 
Sl  Helen  present  ft  pelbetic  petition  to  the  king,  repieseiitiiif  *^  how 
fimestly  they  have  prayed  for  the  soul  of  Biadame  the  queen,  late  com- 
pniion  to  king  Edward,  and  they  hope  for  perpetual  alms  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  poor  eonvenl  io  Loodon,  io  coosideialioii  of  the  pains 
1%  hate  taken.')' 

EimioFa  of  Gutille  left  seten  Ihring  daughters  and  one  sob.  Only 
finr  of  her  dnogfaters  were  married. 

hMkf  the  mA  daughter  of  kiiw  Edward  and  Eleanoim  of  Gastille, 
««  nanied  at  Ipswich  (the  year  heme  her  Other's  wedlock  with  Mar* 
gMrile  of  Fiance)  to  the  count  of  HoOand.  It  is  doubtfiil  if  the  yottn| 
coamen  ever  left  England,  for  two  years  afterwards  her  lord  died,  and 
die  was  left  a  widow,  childless.  She  afterwards  married  the  earl  of 
Hdcfoid,  Hamphrey  de  Bohon.  j^nother  entry  mentions  the  birth  of 
her  fifst  child. 

October  dO,  1S08.  To  Robert  le  Norreys,  servant  to  the  lady  Isabella 
toairteis  of  Hereford,  the  king'k  daughter,  for  bringing  news  to  the  prince 
of  Wales)  of  the  biith  of  her  first  son,        18s.  4d. 
The  princess  royal  married,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  duke  of 
The  king  paid  Hosso  de  ThomviUe,  valet  of  the  count  of  Barr, 
>r  bringing  him  news  of  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son,  the  enormous  sum 
•f  6rty  pounds !  But  this  boy  was  the  next  heir  to  England  after  Edward 
of  (Wnarvon,  as  Edward  L  settled  the  succession  on  the  daughters  of 
Buttoia  of  entitle;  first  on  the  countess  of  Bair  and  her  progeny, 

^Without  needing  such  stimutas,  and  solely  prompted  by  family  honour  and  a 
fifelin;;  of  integrit},  we  hav**  «pea  nut  young  queen  pay  the  debts  of  a  fnther 
*'hom  »hc  never  knew — a  iine  of  conduct  in  early  youth  which  is,  we  trust,  duly 
^Ppredated  by  her  country.  Long  aAer  this  sublunary  scene  has  closed  upou 
^  floriet  of  regaUty,  the  biographen  of  MMoeadhig  oentiiriM  will  foawwaher 
^it^i  praise  this  action  of  tho  then  nudden  •ovmigii  of  Oioat  Brilam. 

•Folic  1,  Par.  Rolls,  475. 

*Thp  entries  in  the  household  book  of  Edward  I.,  1298,  preserve  some  of  the 
J-aniculars  of  this  marrinee,  "  To  Maud  Makejoy,  for  dancing  before  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  the  King  s  Hall  at  Ipswich,  two  shillings.  To  sir  Peter 
^^tmpmt,  in  U«n  of  iho  bridal  bed  of  the  coontaw  of  HoUaad,  tbo  kiog't 
^tofAter,  wUoh  be  oasht  to  have  had  as  bis  fee  when  she  married  the  earl  of 
Hotland  at  Ipswich,  twenty  marks.  To  Reginald  Page— to  John  the  Viduiatm 
*«d  Fitz-Simon,  minstrels,  f'  r  mnking  min«trelsy.  the  day  of  the  mairiagO  of  tha 
kings  daughter,  the  oonntiefts  of  Holland,  fifty  nhillinga  each.*' 
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Am  ca  JfMBBik  t€  Acttf  sod  dl  lbs  ssfcn  primsciin  Ami  lififii^  in 

fidwsfd  !•  BUf  vivtil  iDoit  of  Ui  tMBlofod  flctton.^  cffiildttti.  Jouoi 
•ooQ  tiler  her  Mier.  The  eovnteie  of  Burr  preceded  bin 
M  Ihe  tooaib  tooB  ifter  the  hirth  of  her  iecond  eon,  In  1296,  and  the 
comleBi  of  Heielbfd  eurfived  hin  but  four  yeere* 

The  ran-omoeee,  end  the  unibitMttte  fidwwd  It,  irere  the  eolf 
wdifidQele  uMd  feeched  Ae  teMi  of  Middle  Mfe^  ovi  of  IIm  MnMoei 
ftwMly  that  Edward  1.  had  by  Heieit  of  CWlile 


• 


MAB6UEBITE  OF  FBANGS, 


8£C01ID  QUfiEN  OF  EDWARD  1.  ^ 


lie  family  of  Mnr^ueritc — Disconsolate  widowhcx)d  of  Edward  I.— -Dcrnandi 
Maffiieiite^s  eisier — Blanche  la  Belle— Edward  contracted  to  Marguerite— 
£«pou»l9 — Maids  of  bonoar— Edwafd  leaves  bis  bride  ibr  ibe  Scotch  war^ 
(tattn  follows  Edward — Lives  at  Bfothenoii-^^EMest  son  bora  tbere  Left  at 
&Wood — Queen  goes  ID  Scotland — ^Danger  of  joumey  owing  to  Wallace — Her 
conrt  at  Dunfermline— High  festival  at  Westminster  Palace — Marguerite's  gold 
citclet — Birth  of  the  qijeert>  ?rrnnrl  son — Queen's  kindness — Rr>l>ert  Bruce's 
cpown — Queen  saves  a  goidsmuii  s  life — ^Benevolence  to  the  mayor  of  Win 
cheater — Residence  at  Winchester— Death  of  king  Edward — Happy  Wedlock 
of  lfarBoerite*-Her  good  qoalities-^Her  bisloriograpber  John  o'  London—- His 
ikeieb  of  Edward^s  character^Anecdotes  of  Bkl ward— ^Marguerite's  visit  to 
9!iaoc^>— Friendship  with  her  son-in-law — Widowhood — Early  deatb-^-Borial 
'  Cbaiides  yomdadoae  Debts— ^hiidienp— Present  desosodanis. 

The  early  denlh  of  the  brave  son  and  successor  of  St.  Louis,  king 
Philip  le  Hardi,  left  his  youngef^t  datisrhier,  the  princess  Marjmerite, 
fclhrrless  at  a  very  tender  affp.  She  was  brought  up  under  the  guai  iliaa- 
ihip  of  h»T  hrorhrr,  Philip  Ic  Ik^L  and  carefully  ediiratcd  bv  lier  iiiolher, 
queen  Marie,  a  learned  and  virtuous  princess,  to  whom  Joiiivillc  dedi- 
cated his  immortal  memoirs.'  Marirueriie  early  showed  iiuIk  alioiis  of 
the  same  pietv  and  innate  goodness  of  heart  which,  notwithstanding 
iniperfluity  of  deTotioO)  really  distiogaiahed  the  character  of  her 
gntndi'aiber. 

!f  Marguerite  of  France  possessed  any  comeliness  of  per8on,her  claims 
lo  beauty  were  whollv  overlooketl  by  contemporaries,  who  surveyed 
vith  admiraiioa  the  exfjuisitc  persons  of  her  elder  brother  and  sister, 
sod  sumamed  them,  hy  ronitnoii  consent,  Thilip  ie  Bel  and  Blanche  la 
Belle.  The  eldest  princei>s  oi  France  was  full  six  years  older  than  Mar- 
fTieriie.*  and  was  withal  the  reigning  beauty  of  Europe,  when  Edward  I. 
Was  rendered  the  mo:it  disi  onsohile  of  widowers,  by  the  d^th  of  Klea- 
uora  of  Castillc.  If  an  historian  inity  be  believed,  who  is  so  compk  iely 
1  contemporary  that  he  ceased  to  write  before  the  second  Edward  ceased 
to  reign.  Marguerite  was  substituted,  in  a  marriage-treaty,  commenced  by 
Edtt  ard  for  the  beautiful  Blanche,  by  a  diplomatic  manceuvre,  unequallea 
for  craft  since  the  days  of  Leah  and  RacheL 

W  Oio  Lift  of  St  Louis. 

*8ee  Piers  of  LaoglolEt,  corroborated  hy  Speed's  calonlation  of  the  a^e  of  Bii^ 

pirriti*.     A;"  iho  most  PXtmorrlinMrr  b!nnflf»rs  have  been  m?idf  by  an  aitthor  who 
f  Tv'^nvnured.  to  wute  thic  naemoiii  the  point  deserves  attention. 
VOL.  IX. —  10  (109^ 
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It  has  been  seen  thai  grief  in  the  energetic  mind  of  Edward  1.  assumed 
the  characier  of  intense  aciivity;  but  after  all  was  done  that  human 
ingenuity  could  contrive,  or  that  the  irorgeous  ceremonials  of  the  Roraan 
cliurch  (  (»uM  i!t?vise,  of  funeral  honunrs  to  the  iiu  inory  of  the  r^un 
reiof  ^  iiiA  btloved  Eleaiiora,  ilie  warlikf  kniLT  of  Eiigland  t^AvX  into  a 
morbiil  titat^  of  mekocholy.    Ilk  couU:iiipuniry  chromcler  etii|}Ua.ucaUj 

**  HU  •olace  ftll  was  reft  tit^-,        wa>  from  him  ^oaa. 
On  fell  things  be  tbuught,  aiui  M^axeJ  heavy  as  lead. 
For  sadness  bim  o'ermastered  since  Eleanor  was  dead.* 

A  more  forlorn  widowaihood  no  pan  eui  poftn^  Una  it  that  dMenW 

by  the  monk  Piers. 

It  in  exceedingly  curious  to  observe  how  anxious  E<lw'ard  was,  to 

ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  princess  Blanche.  His  amba.'*sador« 
were  coinn)ande<l  to  give  a  minute  description  not  only  of  her  face  and 
manners,  but  of  the  turn  of  her  wni*it,  the  forrn  of  hrr  foot  and  o(  Jmt 
hand  ;  likewise  stt  fai^oun^  perha[>«  dress  and  dt  nKanour. 

Tfie  result  of  this  mqui^iiion  was,  that  Blanche  vv;is  perfectly  lovdy? 
for  nr  pjtf.'^  hfl  rrrafurc  nul  trouvr.  Moreover,  sire  IMward,  at  his  ma- 
ture age,  b»  t  iiije  violently  in  love  (from  report)  oi  the  cliarm?  of  Blanche 
la  Belle.  Tl»e  royal  pair  h^'tjan  to  correspond,  and  the  d;irn«el  adnion- 
inhed  liim  by  letter,  that  lie  must  in  all  tilings  submit  to  hd  toother, 
king  Philip.  In  truth,  the  extreme  wish  of  king  Edward  to  be  again 
united  in  wedhx  k  w  ith  a  fair  and  loving  queen  induced  him  to  comply 
with  condiiions  too  hard,  even  for  a  young  bride  to  exact,  who  had  a 
hand,  a  waist,  and  a  l')ot  perfect  as  th<)?»e  possessed  \>y  lilunche  la  Belle. 
Philip  demandrd  liwit  ( i;isc(>ii\-  slunilii  be  given  up  l)y  K<Juard  tV>r  erer, 
as  a  settlement  on  any  piisivr\[v  Edward  might  liave  hy  his  lu  aui;:  i 
sister.  To  this  our  king  agreetl  ,  but  when  he  surrendered  the  prt>v  luce, 
according  to  the  feudal  temire,  to  his  suzerain,  the  treacherous  Phihp 
refused  to  give  u  up,  or  let  him  marry  his  beautiful  sister;  and  ju-i  ui 
this  time  the  name  of  Mar<,nierite,  the  youngest  sister  of  lilaiiche,  a  child 
of  little  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  it>  found  in  the  marriage  treaiy 
between  England  and  France. 

The  consternation  of  the  king^s  brother,  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  when 
ha  found  the  rUlanous  part  Philip  le  Bel  meant  to  play,  in  the  detentiQi 
of  the  dttchy  of  Gaienne,  is  very  apparent.  Hii  letter  to  hje  brother 
eo  nuieh  ibe  etyle  of  ftmiUir  oonMpoodeaoei  that  ii  ie  to  be 


'PleisofLangtoft. 

'  This  ostemonj,  ai  natiaMd  by  Piat%  ia  eioeadlagly  Bba      eauendia  of  a 

Biodera  oopjlieAdL 

fidwavd  widMmt  fsenrs  Sml  give  back  the  tentmemt 

Sal  give  Philip  tho  klBf  To  Edward  and  to  Blanobs, 

Tlie  whole  of  Gii-^cony,  And  the  heir«»  that  of  them 

Without  distnrhing  To  ilial  ilk  icntt 

AiVer  the  fori^  day*  Edward  set  his  seal 

Bolting  lAar  ftofmmi  That  die  gift  was  pifftel^ 

Fka^  mOmt  JOa^  And  with 
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imttsd  diat  the  limili  of  thk  woik  will  not  pemiU  dM  oitir^  bserlioQ 
qT  ths  doemneDt 

^  Afler,^  says  earl  Edmund,  my  lord  and  brother  had  surrendered, 
fir  the  pesce  of  Christendom,  this  territory  of  Gascony  to  the  will  of 
Fmiee,  king  Philip  aiiurad  me,  by  wofd  mouth,  that  he  would  agree 
to  the  aforesaid  terms;  and  he  came  iaio  wj  duunber,  where  the  queen 
■f  wife'  wae,  with  monsienr  Hugh  de  Veie,  and  nnsler  John  de  Lacy, 
sad  he  bronghl  with  him  the  duke  of  Buigondy,  and  there  he  promised, 
seoording  to  the  fiuth  of  loyal  ktn^  that,  in  redhy,  all  things  should 
be  as  we  enppooed.  And  on  this  ftith  we  sent  master  John  &  Lacy  to 
Gascony,  in  order  to  render  up  to  the  people  of  the  ktoff  of  Fnnee  the 
jeifw  of  the  land,  as  afore  agreed.  And  the  king  sent  £e  eonstable  of 
Fnoce  to  rteeiTe  it  And  when  these  thinge  wen  done,  we  came  to 
4e  two  queens,*  and  diey  prayed  the  kmg  of  Franee  that  fae  would 
fetthwifli  gtre  safe  eooduet  to  my  lord  the  king,  to  eome  and  reeeifo 

Tin  hie  land  and  fertrMses  aocording  to  hia  eovenant  And  the  king 
France,  in  secret,  in  die  presence  of  queen  Jane,  told  me  he  was 
grieved  that  he  must  return  a  hard  answer  before  the  council,  but  neverw 
iheless  he  meant  to  fulfil  all  he  had  undertaksn.  And  forthwith  he  do- 
dared  before  his  said  council  ^  that  he  never  meant  to  leatoio  the  leirii 
toiy  of  which  be  had  just  been  given  foil  seisin.'"  . 

fitrl  Edmund  evidendy  concludes  his  letter  in  a  great  iHght,  lest  Philip 
k  Bel  ahould  persist  in  his  cheating  line  of  conduct ;  but  he  makes  a 
seiious  exhortation  to  his  brother,  not  to  let  mali  causes  braak  the 
compact.  His  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  treaty  of  marriage,  in  whidi 
ii  inserted,  not  the  name  of  the  beautifol  princess  Blanche,  but  diat  of 
the  child  Uaiguerite.  A  fierce  war  immediately  ensued,  luting  from 
1294  to  1298,  during  which  time  Edward,  who  at  sixty  bad  no  time  to 
lose,  was  left  half  married  to  Blanche ;  for,  according  to  Pien  of  Luig> 
ioA,  who  seems  intimately  aoqiminted  with  this  curious  piece  of  secret 
history,  the  pope's  dispensation  had  already  been  eompleled.* 

h  was  not  tfll  the  veer  1398  that  any  pacifio  anangemeot  took  place, 
between  Edward  and  the  brother  ef  Blanche.  The  tieaqr  was  then 
renewed  for  Marguerite,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  meantime.  The 
whole  anangement  was  referred  to  the  arbitiatloii  of  the  pope,  who  de* 
creed  <^ that  Quienoe  was  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owner;  that  Ed- 
vaid  1.  diould  many  Maiguerite,  and  that  she  should  be  paid  the  portion  ^ 
of  fifteen  thousand  poun£  left  her  by  king  Philip  le  Uardi,  her  tether.'* 
Thia  aom,  Piam  vurily  believes,  Philip  le  Bel  meant  to  appiO|nate  to 
hii  owtt  nee. 

Piets  does  not  say  why  the  younger  sister  was  sidMtituted  instead  of 


^Tbe  dswegM  of  Navarro,  qjMtuBlaBohe,  motter  to  Jane,  wilb  of  the  king  of 
FimnMi,  was  inarrM  id  Edmaod  of  JUweatter. 

*  Tlie  qaewi  of  France  and  her  mother,  queen  Blanche,  wife  of  Lancaster. 

•The  fnrt^  .tatetl  hy  Pi%t<  «ro  moft  sntisfncioril)'  confirmed  by  Wike-^.  Lil'(». 
wii*>  b)  iJn-  It  iirn***!  r>  searches  of  sir  Harris  Nicolas;  see  a  l»atin  |>oein  pro* 
Msrred  in  ihe  cuy  arckive%  CUrumcie  of  London,  p.  132. 
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Blanche,*  but  he  eeeme  to  insitittite  f&  these  lines  ttmi  she  was  the  oellcr 
character:^ 

Not  dame  BUuiche  the  tweet,        ]       Bitt  dame  Msigaerite 
Of  whom  I  DOW  tpdce,  |       Oeodwitkemm  ML 

Marg^ueriie  was  married  to  F^Jward,  who  met  her  at  CaiUerbur)',  by 
Robert  dc  W  mchels^  September  8th|  when  she  was  ux  her  seven- 
Uienth  year. 

AmoiiiT  "the  folk  of  good  array,"  sent  by  Philip  for  the  accommoda- 
t\oi\  of  the  May,  his  sister,'  we  find  by  the  \vardr(>he-book  of  EJvvard 
1.  liiat  tiiere  were  three  ladies  of  tlie  betj-ohamber,  and  U)\ir  noble  demoi- 
selles, or  inaidis  of  honour.  Amon^^  these  aiieudaiiija  are  two  i'leuch, a§ 
Agues  de  la  Croise,  to  whom  was  paid  10  marks;  and  Matilde  de  Val, 
100  shillings.  Two  ladies  were  sent  from  England  to  wait  on  the  young 
queen  \  these  were  the  lady  Vaux  and  the  lady  Joanna  Fountayne ;  each 
leceived  10/.  Our  chroniclers  speak  much  of  the  goodness  of  Margue- 
rite of  France,  and  she  seems  to  have  deserved  the  reflect  and  afiectioa 
of  her  royal  lord.  At  the  time  of  h^  marriwe  with  the  king  of  Eng* 
knd,  her  niece,  the  young  daughter  of  king  PUIipy  was  sommly  be* 
tpolhed  to  her  amn-law  fidwara. 

^Now,**  says  a,  Latm  poem*  descnptive  ct  the  deottish  war,  the 
king  fstums  that  he  may  many  qneen  Maivuerite  the  flower  of  Fnncs. 
When  love  bads  between  great  princes  it  rnvdi  away  bitter  sobs  froia 
their  snl^ts.^  The  stomy  aspect  of  the  times  did  not  aflbfd  the 
royal  bndegroom  leisme  to  attend  to  the  coronation  of  Maigneiite. 
King  Edwttd  had  veiy  little  tune  to  devote  to  his  bride;  for,  to  his 
great  indignatioo,  all  his  barons,  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  abeenee, 
Uionght  proper  to  disband  themseWes,  and  disperse  their  lendatoiy  mili> 
tia,  leaving  their  wariike  king  but  the  shadow  of  an  mxj*  to  punoe  the 
advant^ee  he  had  gamed  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  FaUdik.^  Ih  less 
than  a  week  the  royal  bridegroom  departed  with  fiery  speed  to  emsh,  it 

'It  was  because  the  beniitiful  Blanche  hud  tiie  prospect  of  being  empres*. 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  le  Uardi,  and  sister  to  Philip  le  Bel,  marhetl  Kodo^ 
phus  diike  of  Austria,  eldest  ton  to  the  emperor  Albert  I.  B«r  hwband  wm» 
fdtorwanls  kjng  of  fiohemia.  This  nmrriago  was  aitaogtfd  between  Icifig  Philip 
and  Albert,  Tfce  young  lady,  who  bad  accompanied  her  brother,  wns  betrothed 
at  Tout,  in  Lormir    in  tho  spriqg  of  i>»  Ffmtk'$  iktm  «»  Mmmm  §fam 

•Philip  for  that  Mar  |  With  folk  of  good  attl^ 

Mn^le  Providence  reatly;  |  To  I)o\fr  came  «hir». 

In  the  kitip  s  household  book  tiiero  is  a  prc^'  ni  of  two  Imndred  marks  to  the 
valei  of  the  king's  chamber,  Edinuud  de  Cornwall,  oo  occasion  oi  Uie  king's 
marriage  widi  l^rguerite  of  Fniiee. 
■  Song  of  the  Seottish  Wars.  Political  Songs  of  Engluid,  Omden  flboietr,  17SL 
*ll  Was  at  this  jnnctnre  thai  Bciiert  Bmee  first  manifested  some  sensibilitr  tot 
the  woe^  of  the  country  whose  r«>y?»l  blorvr^  ^hnrnd.  After  he  flmilty  left  thd 
bends  of  Edward  I.,  he  was  not  able  to  provide  for  il»e  retreat  of  his  wife,  who 
was  left  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen.  The  lady  de  Bruoe  was  not  ill  treated, 
though  she  was  put  ander  restaint  at  one  of  the  royal  MMSf  cbe  was  allowed 
three  pounds  per  month  for  malmenaaee,  and  was  peofUad  wMi  ■ei»anu 
among  whom  is  ipeoilied  **oaa  Ibta-boji  dsosnt  and  not  xiotDOi^  to  make  bet 
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Motible^  the  gallant  eflfarts  the  Scotch  vere  maJung  for  t]^eir  &eedm. 

ik  kfl  London  the  Wednesday  after  his  marriage. 

The  queen,  while  her  husband  was  thus  engaged,  reipained  in  Lon- 
don, and  resided  chiefly  at  the  Tower.  The  siiite  of  apariments  where 
the  queens  of  En^^Iand  had  previously  kept  their  state  at  Westminster 
having  been  InU  1  y  destroyed  by  fire,  the  royal  palace  of  tlie  Tower  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  jiietropolitan  residence  nt  which  Marguerite  could  so- 
loum.'  During  the  summer  sik  cucdiiicr  the  queen's  bridal,  her  court  ai  the 
Tower  was  placed  almost  under  quarantine,  owing  to  \hc  breaking  out 
of  a  pesUlence,  remarkable  for  its  infectious  nature.  I  roiji  the  writings 
of  Gaddf^den,  court  pliysician  at  this  time,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Uua  WM       aoali-paZ}  imported  bjr  JEUiward  L's  crusade  irom 

Alter  this  summer,  queen  Marguerite  spent  the  print  ipal  part  of  her 
time,  like  her  prederespor,  Eleanora  of  Castille,  foliowmg  the  camp  of 
king  Edward:  aiid  when  the  feronous  contest  he  was  carrying  on  in 
Scotland  made  her  residence  in  that  kuigduin  loo  dangerous,  she  kept 
court  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  Edward  set  out,  with  his  queen 
and  his  eldest  son,  in  April  1300,  and,  lakiiig  his  route  ilirouirh  liincoln- 
shire,  crossed  the  Humber  into  Yorkshire,  and  left  the  queen  at  Brother- 
ton;  a  rillagfe  on  the  banks  of  the  Wherfe  in  Yorkshire.  Here  that 
prince  wa»  born,  from  w*hom  the  noble  lainily  of  Howard  is  directly 
descended,  and  in  whose  right  the  head  of  tiiat  house  bears  the  honour 
of  earl  marshal  of  England.  Marguerite  gave  birth  to  prince  Thomas 
oa  the  1st  of  June.  The  queen  liad  made  rich  olleriugs  to  the  shrine 
of  Canterbury,  previously  to  the  birih  of  her  infant  j  and  she  nauied 
him  Thomas,  after  the  favourite  English  saint.* 

*The  king  bid  her  not  suiy, 
But  come  to  the  nortlk  countrie, 
Unto  B«oUi«noii  en  Wherfe, 

There  was  liie  "The  queen,  with  her 

Motfaer  of  a  wtm^  liiai  sbiM  lilglit»  At  Cawood  leaves  be, 

And  oft  he  came  OH  Obss 

"  When  the  king  heatd  say  H«  ^  * 

She  bad  so  well  /arn,  (iaied) 

bed.**  Her  whole  retiaue  coasUted  of  three  men,  three  maids,  and  Uiree  grcy- 
boawliL   She  was  allowed  withal  fith  and  game,  and  the  IhiTeflt  boose  on  cfae 

manor.   All  «>*f> ffhwnfwwy  hi  fiffftmintlHl  for  b/the  ftot  thnt  Kolu  rt  Eru<  < 's  father 

Iji'l  been,  in  the  crusades,  the  companion  in  arms  and  dear  friend  of  king  TA- 
varrl.  In  a  bond  still  extant  for  forty  pounds  lent  by  Etiwnrr?  to  the  elder 
£fucd^  the  king  styles  him  his  beloved  Iwichelor.  \\Tien  Edward  advanced  in 
yeer^  he  grew  fiercej,  and,  forgetting  tlie  aiieciiuna  of  his  youihial  duys,  hanged 

the  yofuntfer  90m  of  bii  o)d  lUradt  Aleundef  and  Thoniaa  de  JSmee.— &i  JFV 

*  Before  Mariruerite  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Tower,  king  Edwnrd  took  the 
pre^ution  of  issuing  his  royal  mandate  to  the  civic  authnrities,  in  which,  after 
ioSdrmiag  them,  ^  that  his  beloved  com  pan  ion  the  queeii  w  ould  shortly  sojourn 
ia  the  Tower  London,  he  ei\joiiis  that  nu  petitioner  from  the  city  shoold  pre* 
mmm  ta  appiaaab  that  spot,  lest  tba  perton  of  the  queen  be  endangered  bj  the 
contagion  being  brought  from  the  infected  air  of  the  citj***    Tbli  Ofder  it  dated 

CarUsle,  i«i|e  aac^      ■  YevMt  eC  £dwaid  I,       •Pime  of  iMgtoft. 
10« 


Thith*>r  ho  went  away 
Tu  »cc  her  and  her  bairn. 
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The  vonng  quern  was  stationed  at  Cawood  Castle,  a  inaiinirirent  pile 
of  Iciuhil  irmndciir,  beinrr  n  coiintrv-?eat  helnni^irii:  to  the  arrhhislinnnr, 
seven  miles  from  York.  Kinjj  Ed^vard  oftca  came  tin  re  down  iheOuse 
to  see  her  and  her  infant.  Here  Marg-uerite  rhiefly  altoile,'  til!  the  year 
1304.  Her  husband  then  considered  Scotland  subdued  from  to  sp-i, 
and  as  completely  prostrate  as  the  prinripality  of  Wales;  upon  uliich 
he  sent  for  his  young  queen  to  behold  his  triumphy  and  to  keep  Chnal> 
mas  at  Dunfermline. 

Piers  of  Langtoft  declares  there  was  much  danger  in  her  journr  v ; 
for  though  Scotland  was  apparently  subdued,  the  woods  and  highways 
swarmed  with  armed  men,  who  would  not  come  in  and  submit  to  the 
conqueror.  Thus  irreverently  does  that  time-serving  historian  sing  of  a 
heruj  whose  memory  haa  been  embalmed,  by  the  justice  of  more  modem 
ages.  Speaking  of  the  danger  of  the  royal  Maipierite^s  journey  to 
Dunfermline,  he  says :  — 


"By  that  the  war  was  eat  fended}, 
Wiiiter  was  three  year, 
To  Danfennelme  he  went. 
Pot  rest  will  he  there. 

For  the  queen  he  sent, 

And  she  did  dight  her  cheer | 

From  Cawood  she  went 
To  Dunferineline  to  lUrc. 


"But  the  lord  of  Badenoch, 
Fraser,  and  W^allace, 
Lived  at  tUevee  law. 
And  Ribbed  alt  the  wija. 
Tbey  had  no  siuteoaoee 
The  war  to  maintain, 
But  lived  upon  chance, 
And  robbed  aye  belweeo.*' 


Scotland^  at  the  tune  when  queen  Marguerite  kept  her  court,  the 
Christmas  of  1304,  at  higli  Duiiienidine,^  seemed  to  lie  bleeding  at  ihe 
feet  of  Edward  ;  every  fortress  had  surrendered  excepting  Stirling  Castle, 
from  whose  uncunquered  heights  the  Koyai  Lion  of  Scotland  sliU  floated 
in  the  national  banner. 

Marguerite  and  Edward  kept  their  royal  state  at  Dtmferm line  imiil  liie 
last  fatal  wound  was  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  Scotland,  by  the  tna- 
clurous  capture  of  Wallace,  and  the  I'lU  of  Stirling.  Leavins"  Lord 
Segrave,  commander  at  Duiileniiliiie,  Edward  and  his  <pieen  comjiitnced 
their  celebrated  triumphal  progress  homeward  to  England.  Wiiether 
Etiward  brought  Wallace  in  chains  with  him  in  this  triumphal  progress,* 
cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  his  cruel  execution  was  the  com- 
niencenifcHt  uf  ilie  liigh  festivities,  held  by  Edward  and  his  young  quetxi 
ai  Westmiii^ter,  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  unhappy  Scotland.* 


'For  sevrn  years,  at  this  juncture,  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  dbl 
quer  w^ro.  lield  at  York,  to  be  near  thf  rnvnl  roim — Walsingham. 

'Arnfing  the  scanty  notice;?  of  the  resuletn  r  t  the  queen  s  court  at  Dunfrrr^v 
line,  there  in  in  the  houiiehold  book  of  Edward  I.  a  payment  of  forty  shUJiuj^  to 
John,  the  young  son  of  John  the  bailifl^  at  boy  bishop  in  the  chiipel  of  ]>bb> 
fermline,  and  forty  shillings  to  Nicholas,  the  valet  of  the  earl  of  Ul«iav,  Ai 
bringing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  Simon  Fiaeer  and  Wiilieiii  WallMeiM 
Koppesowe,  by  Latimer,  Sc^mve,  and  Chiford. 

•A  tradition  of  Carlisle  exists  which  points  out  ttie  arch  of  the  castle  pivn-nf 
as  the  spot  where  Wallace  pushed  a  night  manacled  in  his  cart,  during  iin  bttaef 
jTogrets  through  England.  This  oirenmHaaoe  fhvoars  the  snppoahion  ih«t  he 
was  brought  in  the  roymt  train,  and  that  room  eonid  not  be  Ibnnd  in  the  eaatta  • 
lodge  the  forlorn  prisoner. 

*  We  here  ia^join  the  ooaunenoeBient  of  a  song  of  maMganat  *'f"Tri'%i  aa^glf 
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While  the  atrocious  exennirm  of  Walhno  was  perpetrated,  queen  Mar- 
gtienle  and  her  court  were  making  preparations  for  ifir  rrrandcst  toiiriia- 
menl  ever  celebrated  in  England  since,  as  the  chroniclers  declare,  the, 
davs  of  king  Arthur's  round  table.  On  new-year's  day,  1306,  this 
tournament  was  held  at  Westminster  Palace,  where  prince  Edward 
received  knii:!ith(^<xi,  and  was  invpstod  with  the  principality  of  Wales; 
two  hundred  young  nobles  were  koighted,  and  two  of  the  king's  grand- 
daughters married  or  betrothed. 

trie  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  same  year,  was  likewise  kept 
v.iih  grand  ceremonial.  Among  the  parliamentary  rolls  we  meet  the 
(ollowing  memoranda  of  this*  event.  ^  Thomas  de  Frowick,  goldsmith 
of  I>ondon,  prays  king  Eldward  for  the  ]iay merit  of  22/.  lOs.  for  a  circlet 
of  gold  inadr  for  Marguerite  queen  of  England,  to  wear  oa  liie  feast  of 
Sl  John  the  Haptist'*  This  goldsmith  liad  previously  made  a  rich  crown 
for  the  queen,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  kin^  left  his  bill  with  Jotin  de 
Oieam  and  his  fellows,  who  had  neglected  u,  and  bein^  injured  by  the 
delay,  he  prays  the  king,  in  1 306,  "  for  God's  sake  and  the  soul  of  his 
Uer,  king  Henry,  to  order  payment he  is  answere<l  "  that  he  may 
Idke  his  biiJ  to  the  King's  Exchequer,  adding  to  it  the  charge  for  certain 
otp§  and  Tftses,  which  he  had  likewise  made,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Ex* 
dbjQcr  thoold  pay  him  4401.  in  pm  of  bis  iiilL  Thos  we  find  that 
qjim  MwgiMitte  WM  proTided  with  m  splendid  itete  erown,  though  she 
WW  never  downed ;  a  eeremony  prrrented  by  the  poverty  of  die 
iMmeee,  Jtegnerite  k  the  first  queen,  sinoe  die  conqoeet,  who  wie  not 
ifilmnly  eiowned  end  enointed. 

^peen  Mamerite'e  beentilttl  eisteri  Blanchei  dueheee  of  Austria,  died 
tawirda  dose  of  130ft«  Early  in  the  saceeeding  year,  prayen  for 
ber  soft!  were  oommanded  by  king  Edward  to  be  solemnly  observed  b^ 
the  arehbiahop  of  Omterbttry,  beeanse  ^  she  was  the  dear  sister  of  his 
bdofed  eoosort,  aneen  Maigoerite.''  The  king  certainly  bore  no  malice 
the  pei^y  of  his  former  loire^  donbtlessi  being  convinced  that  he 
bad  changed  for  the  better. 

fVom  une  royal  hoQsehold4)ooka  may  be  gleaned  a  few  partienlare  of 
Ihe  Engtiah  court  anangements  at  this  time.  The  king's  state  ship  was 
ciDed)  m  ccmplimait  to  the  queen,  ^  the  Margaret  of  Westminster  it 
does  not  seem  a  ship  of  war,  but  a  sort  of  royal  yaeht|  in  wliich  the 
king  mnde  his  voyages,  when  he  went  to  the  continent 

The  queen  allowed  her  chief  minstrel,  who  was  called  Guy  of  tlie 
iWmy,  a  stipend  of  S6f.;  he  reoebed  bmichs  of  eonit  (or  board  at 
eaait),  and  hsd  the  vse  of  three  horses  when  the  qneen  was  in  progress 


English,  tn  commemorate  tho  savage  and  unjust  murder  of  this  hero.  Wo 
ontjr  di^oc umber  the  lines  of  their  ancouth  spelling.  It  is  a  specimen  of  Eng* 
Hi  v«r»e  in  ^«  year  1805.F-.From  the  Harletaii  MS8.,  Ibl.  61,  Brit  Masenm. 


*Wlth  fetters  and  with  gyves, 
Wallaca  was  j  drawn, 
From  die  Tower  of  London, 

Hiat  many  might  Icnow; 
la  a  kirtle  of  bonel,* 

*  Coerse  ckKh. 


Seloooth  wise 
Thrani^  Chepe, 
And  m  garland  m  his  head  of  the 
newest  gnlie. 


ue 
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Guy  of  Psaltery  often  received  gratuities  from  king  Edward,  who  was. 
08  well  as  hia  youiig  qucca,'  a  luvcr  of  mujdc  and  the  Line  arts,  and  fre- 
quently encouraged  their  professors,  as  may  be  seen  by  these  articles  of 
'  his  expenditure  : — To  Melioro,  the  harper  of  Sir  John  MautraTere,  for 
playiBg  on  the  harp  while  the  king  was  Ued,  2Q$.;  likewise  to  Wato 
LuveL,  the  harper  of  Chichester,  whom  the  kiog  fouod  playing  on  hii 
harp  before  the  tomb  of  Si.  Richard^  at  Clhiehe9ter  caUiedM,  Qif.  8dL 
To  John,  the  oiganist  <tf  die  earl  of  Wafennei  foe  playing  bdDm  ibe 
king,  20#.' 

The  queen  gave  birth  at  ^Voodstock,  in  the  thirtietii  year  of  Iier  bus 
baud'b  rriiTii,  to  her  second  son,  prince  Edmund,  who  was  alLtifWiiAls 
the  unfortunate  earl  ol  Kent.    About  this  time  **tweoty-aix  pieces  ol 
diinity  were  given  out  Irom  the  king's  wardrobe  stores  to  make  queeo 
Marguerite  a  feaiiier  bed,^  and  cu:>hio[is  lor  her  charrctte.'* 

Instead  of  Endini:^  ilie  national  rolli  and  records  burdened  wuh  nonces 
of  opprei:jive  exac lions  made  by  the  queen-consort,  as  in  the  case  of 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  Marguerite's  charitable 
itindne:>d  pervades  these  memorials,  seen  by  few,  and  by  stiil  fewer  ap- 
preciated, in  the  exchequer  rolls  exist  many  requisitions  from  the 
queen,  ordering  that  dd^tocs,  for  &xm  die  to  her,  may  be  pardoned  tbeir 
debts,  and  more  than  one  petkioo  ^  Ibat  debton  <^  her  dear  lord  tbt 
king  may  have  lime  etileiided  or  be  momd^  Om  of  ihaee  royal  suf* 
amtioae  ia  evrioiia,  and  piovee  Ibat  the  queen  and  lier  Uro  Ultbi  seaai 
ThoaMM  and  Edmnnd,  ppefailed  on  kinf  Edwmcd  to  paedon  ilinir  d«r 
friend,  the  lady  Margaret  Howard,^  a  debt  owed  by  Ibal  ladj  Ibe 
erown* 

Aa  priaee  ThooMei  the  eldeet  eon  of  queen  Maffneatni  wm  mdfmi 

» Household  Book  of  Edw.  t,  pp.  7—05. 

"Very  diflVrfnt  !•«  another  entry  in  the  expenses  of  the  music-h^Ting  hero. 
**  To  seven  women  nu  eiing  the  king  on  the  road  between  Gu^-k  and  Ukjge-hi.ll. 
and  sinking  before  him  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  time  of  king 
Alezander,  3f."  Small  In  proponioD  Is  the  beneftotioii  bssteiped  tb«  e» 
pasting  Edwytf  on  thaw  Seoieh  so«p»aiiei|  who  might  ha^  swig  aaMiBtot 
aa  bka  in  their  dialect,  fi>r  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary.  White  musac  Mid 
sculpture  had  attained  some  d^ree  of  perfeetion  in  England  at  this  tLiU'c,  otlier 
arts  and  sciences  were  in  a  strange  state  of  barbarous  i^tioranr**.  The  c.irLin: 
notice  of  medical  practice  is  to  be  found,  at  this  era,  in  the  Lann  work  of  Gaa- 
detden,  physician  at  tfie  oonit  of  qneeti  Afhigneiite,  TUb  la&roed  doc«of^  de> 
■Qsihiag  his  treamoiitef  pffahoe  Bdwscd  In  ihm  «nail-|N»t  time  ^mIms  his  mods 
of  practice :  I  ordered  the  prince  to  be  enveloped  in  somrt^  oloth,  and  tel  hii 
bed  and  all  tlie  furniture  of  his  chamber  s?ion!d  be  of  a  bright  red  coioor; 
which  {)ra -ticc  not  only  cured  hiia»  but  prevented  his  being  marked."'  Mote  bf 
^ood  luck  than  good  giana^ment ;  assured  ly,  it  may  bo  supposed  iliat  Gadds> 
don  wished  lo  staro  tfis  rsd  inftimtnarion  of  ths  inwii-poz  out  of  couni^oanc*,  bf 
his^bareof  aearleti^flesUonsI  He  adds  In  his  BoiaAiviontnhthat  «<bs  iMHd 
the  sons  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England  with  the  red  system,  and  made  geSb 
curf^<  of  hU."  In  this  childiih  state  was  the  noble  an  of  healing  at  the  court  if 
JdarLMicrite.  •Household  R  ok  of  Edward  I 

*  The  name  is  spelled  Bttiward  in  the  French;  the  order  was  sent  by  the  qu«<^3 
to  the  benms  of  die  Eiehequer.  (Mi^ox's  History  of  the  Exchequer.}  liu 
bidy  MugBfe:  Howafd  was  a  widow,  and  tl|e  debt  mme  copyhold  One. 
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years  old,  and  the  infant  Edmund  much  younger,  it  may  be  judged  who 
prompted  the  young  petitioners,  and  how  the  r^ueen  must  have  madelhe 
caresses  of  her  infants  work  on  tlie  heart  of  their  ^rrcat  father. 

"To  the  honouniblo  fathrr  in  Gocl,  Waller,  bisiiop  of  Cliej^ter,  treri- 
siirer  to  our  lord,  kuiir,  and  fiiihi^r,  t^iltiiund  son  of  the  kins;,  salutes  in 
;^reat  l«ive.  As  our  clear  hul\%  iiuiditiiu;  the  qiieeii,  ha.s  required,  we 
would  that  you  would  giant  to  our  good  friciul  ma  dame  Mare^ucrite, 
tate  wife  of  Mon^^ie^ir  lio^crt  llereward^  Uie  reiBiasioii  of  her  debL 
Written  at  Nf >riliamptc)ii,  June  15."' 

Prince  Tliouiaii  and  Uie  (jultu  each  wrote  letters  to  the  same  ctfijctj 
tiijii  their  good  friend  may  be  sjmrcd  her  {mvnient  to  the  exchequer. 

Marguerite  of  France  is  the  first  instance  of  a  queen  consort  of  Eag- 
Undf  who  vriuurid  i()  stand  between  a  iuisi;h[y  Plantagenet  in  his  wrath, 
and  his  iiUi  nch  d  vu  tinu  We  learn,  by  ihe  biatement  contamed  in  an 
act  of  {lardoii  by  Edward  I.,  that  Godferey  de  C<^i^ners  "  had  committed 
iJic  iicav  V  transgression  and  malefaction  of  niakiag  the  coronal  of  gold 
that  cruwiieil  the  king's  rebel  and  enemy,  Robert  de  Brus,  in  Scotland, 
and  that  he  had  secretly  hidden  and  retained  this  coronal  till  a  fitting 
occasion,  but  that  these  treasonable  doings  had  since  been  discovered 
aud  convicted  by  the  kiiii^'s  council."  No  douht,  Godferey  the  gold- 
flmith  would  have  been  dealt  with,  according  to  the  tender  mercies  shown 
lo  Wallace  and  Fraser,  if  he  had  not  found  a  friend  izi  queen  Marirue- 
lile;  *^for,"  says  Edward  1.,  "  we  pardon  him  solely  at  tlie  iuterce;^ion 
ot  our  dearest  consort,  Marguerite  queen  of  England."* 

Tbe  citiiens  of  Winchester  were  likewise  deeply  indebted  to  queen 
Haignerite,  whoee  beneficent  ialarferanee  relieved  them  from  the  terrible 
eonwqoeiices  of  king  £dwanl*i  diipIeMtiie.  To  the  oiftyor  of  Win* 
cbester  had  been  con£led  ths  m6  keeping  of  Bernard  Pereree ;  e  hoetMe 
of  soflM  imporleiioef  whom  the  city  of  Bayoane  had  deUverad  to  the 
kii^,  as  a  pledge  of  ihetr  eomewhat  doubtful  loyalty*  Bernard  made 
hie  escape.  On  which  khig  Edward  etendy  commanded  hie  eheriff  of 
Haoipehtre  to  eeiae  upon  die  eity  of  WincheeteTf  and  to  dedaie  ite 
Uberuee  void;  thue  leducing  Uie  free  cilJiene  to  the  etate  of  feudal 
villeine.  The  mayor  he  loMed  with  an  enomoue  fine  of  800  mariU)  ' 
and  inearoeialed  him  in  the  Marehaliwa  till  it  wae  paid.  In  deepahri  the 
Wincheeter  citisene  appealed  to  the  charity  of  queen  Haiguerite.  She 
recolketed  that  when  ehe  wae  fiist  married  ahe  had  been  leeeiTed  at 
Winchcater,  with  the  meet  aflectiooate  demooatnitione  of  loyally;  more- 
over, she  remembered  that  her  husband  had  given  her  a  eharler^  whieh 
entitled  her  to  all  the  finee  levied  lirom  the  men  of  Wineheeter.  Armed 
with  thb  charter,  she  went  to  her  loving  lord,  and  claimed  the  haplese 
n^or  and  hie  fine  ae  her  personal  property.  She  then  raoiitted  halif  the 
fine;  look  eeey  eeeurity  for  the  reniainder» and  set  the  mayor  at  liberty; 
nor  did  she  cease  pleading  with  her  eoneorty  till  he  had  leeloied  to  Win- 
chester the  forfeited  chartera*' 

Dnrii^  her  buaband'e  abeenee  in  Scotland,  queen  Maigaeiite  leiired 

*  Folio  ii.  1048  *&jrmsr  •  FflBdMa. 

Milaer'i  Hiftory  of  Winoketter,  Dom  the  Truuel  MS. 
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for  TCConly  ti>  WiadlMter^  where  she  wat  deserredlj  Moirnd;  here  fhe 
^ve  birth  to  a  prineesB — her  third,  hot  the  king^s  dxteenth  child.  The 
lufioit  was  called  Etaaoofa,  after  Edwaid^  first  qacea  and  hie  Hdert 
daughter,  whe  wbb  deceased  at  dint  time.  She  died  in  a  few  nooths. 

Before  kiflur  Edward  reached  the  Scottish  border  he  lell  in,  at  Beifh 
on  Sands.  He  surmed  a  few  days,  till  the  prince  of  Wales  came  up 
with  the  lemaiiiiag  forces,  time  enoegh  to  receive  his  bet  commands, 
which  breathed  implaeable  fory  against  the  Soots.  The  dying  warrior, 
moreover,  commanded  bis  son  ^  to  be  kind  to  his  lifde  brothers  Thooas 
and  Edward,  and,  above  all,  to  treat  with  r^peet  and  tenderness  his 
mother,  queen  Margnerite.^  While  Edward  I.  renicined  onhuried,  IOtl£ 
was  paid  by  his  treasneer,  John  de  Tnnford,  for  the  expenses  of  the  ropi 
widow.* 

The  Jfoy,  qoeen  Marguerite,''  was  married  to  Edward  in  her  seven- 
teenth fmt:  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  they  lircd 
happily  dnring  a  wedlock  of  e^t  years.  The  chroniclers  of  Knglanfi 
record  no  feult  or  folly  of  queen  Marguerite ;  notlring  exists  to  rootiS' 
did  the  asaerlion  of  Pi*  rs,  that  she  was  ^good  widionten  laci^"  and  a 
worthy  succeasor  to  Eleanora  of  OastiUe. 

Like  Adelieia  of  Lou^aine,  the  qneen  of  Henry  Maigiieiite  kept  a 
cbronicl«r  10  record  the  actiom  of  her  ffreat  lord.  Ife  was  named  Joha 
o'  London,  (not  a  very  distinctive  apprntton;)  but  as  we  have  gitea  a 
paraonal  sketch  of  Edward  in  bis  youths  we  add  a  portmil  of  him,  in 
advanced  life,  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  his  royal  widow. 

^  His  head  spherical ;  (this  is  the  second  instence  in  which  we  hare 
found  that  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  notice  the  form  of  the 
h^;)  his  eyes  round,  gentle  and  dove-like  when  pleased,  but  fierce  ae 
a  lion's,  and  sparkling  with  fire,  when  he  wm  disturbed ;  his  hair  cri<p, 
his  nose  prominent,  and  raii^ed  in  the  middle ;  his  chest  broad,  his  arms 
agile,  his  limbs  long,  !iis  feet  archer!,  his  body  firm  an^!  fleshy,  but  n  «: 
fat.  He  was  go  strong  and  active,  tliat  he  could  leap  mm  hi^  sadiilt' 
merely  putting"  his  hand  on  it.  Pa>-ionatetv  fond  of  hunim^,  he  v*a3 
cngiujf'A  \K\ih  Wis  dogs  and  falcons  when  not  In  wiir.  Uv  was  st.Ui<^:n  ill, 
and  iipjiiirr  lost  }iis  teeth  nor  was  hi**  «i'j!u  diinrnrJ  wuii  asre.  He  was 
tpnip*  rdic  ;  ticvcr  %vore  his  crown  after  ilir  c(uonalion,  ihinkinir  it  a 
burden;  he  went  about  in  the  plain  ganni[it  of  a  citizen,  exccpu:ig  on 
days  of  festival."  ^  What  could  I  do  more  in  royal  rohe'^.  father.  uHsn 
in  this  plain  gabardine.'"  paid  Kdwarf!  once  to  a  bishop^  who  rcaou- 
strated  with  hiiu  on  his  nttire  as  unkingly.* 

Hovr  so  elegantlv  prf>portion( d  a  man  as  Edward  f.  came  to  be  sur- 
name<}  lyorii^slianks  has  been  a  question  to  all  writers,  since  the  opening 
of  thp  si<>ne  sarcophagus  iii  Westminster  Abbey,  u  lien  the  body  of  ibrf 
great  \v;irnor  aiui  legislator  was  found  ot  just  and  fine  proportions,  with- 
out any  undue  length  of  legs ;  his  stature  was  six  feet  two  inches,  from 
skull  to  heel.  It  apppars  that  the  insulting-  epithet,  Longshanks,  wm  i 
sohfiijuct  given  by  an  incensed  encrn% .  and  first  took  its  rise  fro::;  i 
ftatifical  song,  sung  by  the  Scots,  when  £dward  laid  siege  to  Berwi^*, 

•laiafralla.  *OBiMl«i'i  Bafliaiiii. 
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being  his  first  step  in  his  ambitious  invasion  of  Scotland.*  Edward  is 
Mid  to  have  been  so  incensed  at  this  song,  that  when  he  had  stormed 
Berwick  he  put  every  living  soul  to  the  sword,  to  the  number  of  four 
AoMDd  perMit.  ID  this  siege  he  displayed  the  fine  horsemanship  for 
wbidi  he  was  noted. 

What  did  king  £dwafdf  1  Upou  his  steed  Bayard, 

Vccx  he  had  none  like,  |  First  he  won  the  dike,"* 

Besides  tlUi  stood  Bi^ard,  another  cslled  Grey  Lyard  is  celebrated  in 
the  beroos'  W8r%  ss  one  on  which  he  ef«r  ^  ehsrged  forwanl;^  likewiaa 
Ui  iiorse  Fermunt,  ^  black  BS  a  nmm^  OA  whose  becky  though  armed  in 
proof;  Sire  Edward  eoald  lesp  evot  my  chain  howefer  high.''*  No 
dMfalier  of  his  day  was  so  renowned  for  noUe  horseman^ip  as  this 
Host  accomplished  monarch.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  which  finally 
remained,  from  his  MiMtioiis  Wif  in  Soolkad,  was  theuiiUlfiilgsoMfiisI 
of  I/jngsluDiks. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  queen's  chronicler,  John  o'  London,  is  a  great 
rariosity.  ft  is  written  in  Latin  on  vellum,  very  finely  and  legibly 
penned,  and  ornamented  with  initial  letters,  illuminated  with  gold  and 
colours ;  the  centres  of  the  mo^t  of  these  are  unfinished,  and  the  manu« 

p^npt  itsrlf  is  a  fmirnicnt.  Thn  dc^rription  of  Fdwarci's  person  is  accom- 
panied bv  ;in  odd  rf^prosentatuiti  of  [iis  fare,  in  the  mid^t  of  an  initial 
letter.  Tlie  ffnlurps  bear  the  same  cast  as  the  portniiis  of  ilio  kintr- 
there  i*;  iHp  small  Ijaiighty  mouth;  the  pevcre  penetratiiic^  eves,  and  the 
long  straiL^ht  nose;  the  kingr  if  meant  tobeshtiwn  m  g:lorv,l)iU  the  head 
i*  «'!rroiuided  with  three  tiers  of  most  siif'pirioiis-looking  liames.  How- 
tvrr.  siich  as  it  is,  it  doubtless  f«ftlisfiprl  the  royal  widow,  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated.  The  noble  and  generous  matron,  Margareta,  by 
th**  frrarp  of  God,  queen  of  Knijland,  iin'ites  all  men  to  hear  thepf*  pnges.'^ 
The  plan  of  ilie  oration  is  to  describe  the  doleful  hewailiiigs  of  all  sorts 
ind  conditions  of  i>erson8  for  the  loss  of  the  great  Edward,  Of  course, 
the  lamentation  of  the  royal  widow  holds  a  distini^nished  place  in  the 
commemoraiw,  Ic  commence  thus;  **The  lamentable  rommendation  of 
Margareta,  the  queen.  Hear,  ye  isles,  and  attend  my  pt  ople,  for  is  any 
sorrow  like  nnio  my  sorrow  ?  Though  my  head  wears  a  crown,  joy  is 
«iisiint  fr(»rn  me,  and  I  listen  no  more  to  the  sound  of  my  cilhara^  and 
ort  i  is.  I  mourn  incessantly,  and  am  weary  of  my  existence.  Let  rdl 
Uijuikrad  hear  the  voice  of  my  tribulation,  for  my  desolation  on  our 

Tlisgr  that  warn  within  the  toona  defended  it  9rptdljf,  (raanfidlji)  and  tbej 
IX on  flie  kiaa  £dward*i  shipsi  and  sang  naoofa. 

«  What  weniih  king  Edwaid  with  Us  tong  sbankii 
Ta  win  Berwick  with  nil  oar  mrthankiy 

Gaes  pyke  bim 

And  when  he  has  hit, 

Uaes  dike  him.** 

(JddUiont  to  Hobtrt  of  GUmatttr,') 

'Piers  Lajigtoft 

*  Piers  Langtoft.  Meaning  the  chains  used  in  deftnaiva  warfare,  to  guard  gates 
md  dmwbndm.  «Haip. 
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earth  is  complete."  *  *  *  The  queen's  chronicler  proeeedt  to  panpiirM 
the  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  at  length  he  remembers  the  royil 
Marguerite  by  addiog,  At  the  foot  of  Edward^s  mouument,  with  ay 
little  sons,  1  weep  and  call  opon  him.   When  Edward  died,  all  neo 

died  to  me." 

These  lamentations  for  a  husband  more  than  seventy,  from  a  widow 
twenty-six,  seem  a  little  exaggerated;  yel  the  afterlife  of  the  roya 
Marguerite  proved  their  sincerity. 

Although  queen  Marguerite  ap|>eared  in  public  earlier  than  was  n^ua!, 
for  the  etiquette  of  nn  al  widowhood  in  the  iourieenth  century,  ji  was 
in  obedience  to  the  dyuig  conujiaiuls  of  her  royal  lord,  whose  heart  Mas 
set  on  a  French  alliatice.  Soon  hIilt  her  hiishand's  death  she  went  lo 
FVoulogne  with  her  aoa-ia<4aw^  aud  assisted  at  hia  marriage  with  her 
luece  Isabella. 

After  she  returned  to  England  she  lived  in  retirement,  spending  her 
magnilicent  dower  in  acts  of  charity,  and  in  the  encourairement  of  his- 
torians and  arcliitects.  Wlnle  she  live<l,  her  niece,  queen  Isuhclla,  leti  a 
virtuous  and  respectable  liie.  .Martruerile  did  liol  survive  to  st^  ihe 
infamy  of  this  near  rplative,  or  ihe  domestic  wretchedness  of  her  Aep> 
son,  witli  whom  h\iv  hail  always  lived  on  terms  of  atft'clion  and  amity. 

Marguerite  is  tiie  lir.st  (|iiecn  of  England  wiiu  hore  in  r  arms  with  those 
of  her  husband,  in  one  scutcheon;  her  seal  is  atiixid  lo  the  panl<>[i  of 
John  de  Dalyen^,  which  pardon  she  had  procured  of  htr  son-iri-hof,  ia 
the  nmili  year  of  his  reiorn.  We  trace  the  life  of  this  beoeticeat  queea- 
dowager,  by  iier  acts  of  kin(hie»s  and  mercy.' 

QMeen  Marguerite^s  priiicipal  residence  was  Marlborough  Castle,  oei 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Savemake;  it  was  there  she  died  at  ihe 
early  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1317.  Kiiig  L^iwrani 
W.  a  household-book  lias  the  following  entry  relative  to  this  event.  '•Sent 
by  tiie  King's  order,  to  be  laid  upon  the  body  o{  the  lady  Margiiente, 
late  queen  of  England,  by  the  hands  of  John  de  ilausled,  at  Mari- 
boroutrh,  the  8th  of  March,  two  pieces  of  Liu  ca  cloth.'** 

Also  at  the  place  of  Us  hnal  desUnaiion,  the  Grey  tViars,  variouj  other 
pieces  of  Lucca  cloth  were  lo  be  laid  on  her  body,  at  the  expense  of  th« 
king.  She  was  buried  at  the  Grey  1  riars  church,  the  magnificent  sirac- 
ture  which  she  had  principally  founded  her  body  was  buried  befoit 
the  high  altar,  wrapped  in  tlie  conventual  robe  of  the  Franciscans. 

The  splendid  monument  laiaed  to  the  memory  of  thta  benedeeat 

*Th«  seal  is  of  red  wax,  with  tha  lions  of  England  on  die  ff^  sMa,  and  hm 

own  flenr-do-Iis « n  -lio  leCi.   They  are  emblasoned  on  a  shield,  fluid  noi  oa  a 

b/enge. — See  Sand/ordy  p.  120. 

'  LiK'oa  cinth  was  an  Italian  manufactnro  of  ^ilk  ?Triped  with  gold  :  manyodkcr 
mort-cloths  were  provided  by  Edward  II.,  lo  s-how  his  respect  for  i>tep-Trw?V 
er's  memory.  The^e  rich  palU  w^re  the  fees  of  Uio  otiiciatiog  prieats,  at  esetj 
ehnroh  whaia  the  royal  oorpie  rested  on  its  progreee  to  its  pim  of  sepalfMi 

'  Stow.  She  began  the  choir  in  1306,  and  finished  it  in  her  widowhood.  Sht 
left  by  her  m  ill  one  hundred  marks  to  this  church.  This  foundation  is  aor 
Christ  Church,  Z^iewgate.  Part  of  Maigueiite'a  original  boildiog  ia  tha  ckM 
of  the  school. 
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wofnftn  was  destroyed  hf  the  acquisitiveness  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord 
mayor,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Grey  Friars'  church 
was  made  parochial ;  he,  to  the  indignation  of  the  antiquary  Stow,  sold 
queen  Marguerite's  tomb  and  nine  others  of  royal  peisooagesy  together 

with  n  number  of  graTc-stones,  for  fifty  pounds. 

Maririterile  left  her  two  sons  joint  executors  to  her  will.  Edward  II. 
mpowered  his  dearest  brothers,  Thomas  ear!  of  Norfolk,  carl  marshal, 
nd  Kdinund  of  Wood.stork,  ro-exenitors,  bv  the  testament  of  our  moihei 
of  good  memory,  Marjiueritc,  late  qiiei  ii  of  England,  to  execute  the  said 
testament,  and  to  have  all  goods  ami  chattels  that  belonged  to  the  said 
queen  ;  and  all  her  corn  on  her  manors,  whether  housed  or  growing 
green  in  the  earth;  from  the  Htli  ciay  of  Feliruary  ]a«?t,  when  she  died, 
1318.  They  are  to  receive  all  debts  due  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  pay 
what  she  owes,  according  to  her  will."*  The  trouble;^  of  the  reign  of 
Kdwarii  il.  prevented  the  debts  of  the  widow  of  his  father  from  being 
paid  ;  as  we  find  the  followinjr  petition  concerning  them.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  Edward  HI.,  there  is  a  petition  to  Parliament,*  from  Thomas, 
earl  f>f  rs'orfoik,  marshal  of  England,  and  executor  of  the  testament  of 
queen  .Marguerite,  his  motfier,  praying,  "  that  the  king  will  please  to 
jrrant  of  h!<i  good  grace,  that  the  debts  of  the  deceased  queen  may  be 
toriliwith  paid  by  his  exchequer,  according  to  tiie  order  of  King  Edward 
II.,  whom  God  assoil.'' 

Queen  Marguerite  is  tlie  ancestress  of  all  our  English  nobility,  bearing 
the  great  name  of  Howard;  the  honours  of  her  son  Tfiomas  Plantage- 
net,  ear!  marshal,  were  carried  into  this  family,  by  his  descendant,  lady 
Margaret  Mowbray,  marrying  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  Howards,* 
through  this  queen,  unite  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  with  that  of  the  mighti- 
est of  the  Plantagenet  monarchs.  The  heiress  of  her  second  son,  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Kent,  married  first  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  and  then  Edward 
the  black  prince :  through  her  this  queen  was  ancMtreit  of  the  nobility 
who  bore  the  name  of  Holland;  whieh  ftoiily  beoune  estinet  in  tht 
wars  of  th«RoM 


>  Pariiamemarf  Bolls.  *  Ibid. 

"  Some  of  the  roost  illastrious  characters  among  the  English  nobility,  both  as 

litemti  and  wnrriors,  have  beIonp»Ml  to  this  family.  Six  distinct  branches  of  the 
dtiral  ^mily  Hownrtl,  tlesocndanta  of  qinion  Margnenie  and  Efl%vnrd  I.,  are 
ttiU  extant,  iustly,  Uie  Norfolk  line,  represented  by  Bernard  Edward,  duke  of 
Slotfclk.  Scoondljr*  Ihe  alder  tin*  of  SolTolk  and  Berkshire,  reproMUitad  hy  die 
Bob.  Mis.  Chaville  Howard,  heiress  of  Gsstle  Rising,  Levan's  *HaIl,  Ilc.  Jw. 
Tliardtx,  the  younger  line  of  Suffolk,  represented  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berk>^hire.  Fourthly,  tli«»  Cnrli^ilo  linf»,  rcpro^ontf^fl  by  frt^orge,  earl  of  Carlisle. 
Fiftljlv,  the  Corby  Hno,  who^e  rcpre.-ieiitativc  was  Henry  Howard,  enq  ,  of  Corby 
t'«*ile,  author  of  the  Howard  Memorials.  The  patriarch  ul  the  Curiiale  and 
Corby  bfaoolMS  was  li»B  oelatnatsd  lord  WilUam  Howafd,  saraainad  oBeliSb 
WUI9**  pandtOD  of  the  iUuitriout  earl  of  fianai;  beheaded  bj  Hanrf  TUL  la 
diio  tines  of  Carlisle  and  Corby,  the  literary  tastes  of  their  renowned  ancestor 
f»rr  revivad.  Sixthly,  the  Effingham  line,  wliose  ropre«ent;iti K^nn^^rh  Alei- 
luoder,  earl  of  Ethngham,  the  descendant  of  the  admiial  who  defeated  the  in* 
Tiae»bl«  Armada. 
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Isabel ift's  paceotjup — Both  pareoti  reiguing  soTofeignA^Her  portioa^-Affiaoc^d 
to  the  prim  of  W«)«»— Her  greet  beeutjr— Her  ntfuriage— Nupti^  featintiM 
— Sails  for  BogUnd  with  Edwmrd  11. — Summons  Ibr  ladiei  to  wftit  on  Herat 

Dover — Her  wardr<*»hf» — Her  coronation- — Pi.H'rr«<!rs  fir«t  «ummnn'*d  tlier»"**t^— 
Sli^tfl  offered  to  I*>nh<»!la — <iiieeu's  complaints — Rr'vrninis— «Her  populn:  in  — 
Her  jeelousx  of  Gavestou— Civil  war^ — (4u<^u  scU^niy — M^mtes  peace  wii^ 
beioos-^Birih  of  her  eldest  son-— FreseaU  to  her  aerveou — Queen  goei » 
Fimooo  with  the  king — ^Batum^^bieiiie  mmaes^y^-Coivigftl  hnpptiMta  ffiith 
of  her  eeoond  ■on— Queen*!  i^urehing  robe-^Birth  of  her  eldest  d&o^te^- 
<"'f>s  to  qnrpn's  niir.«c  and  servant" — Kiii(2f"s  pmnt?  to  l^uhclla — Ht^r  residrnr* 
nt  Brotfjprton — Koger  Mortijr  ^^r— Qiieeri pilgrimage  to  Canterbury — Tn-i<>leni  c 
of  lady  Ufiuliti^tuere — ludigaaiion  ot  the  quoeu — 5he  exciter  tbo  ci^ii  war— 
MrUi  of  pxinoesf  Joeime  in  the  Tower^-Qiieea  liiabelia'»  tir«t  aoquaiAUUK» 
vith  Hortioaer-^Her  inflnenoe  with  the  king^jtfortiinef  •  plnie  Hii  ew^^ 
—Qneeo's  j•>al(^u^y  of  the  Dcspencers — Deprived  of  her  revenoee — ^Her  Fmdi 
s'^rrnnts  <li.sini~-<Ml — Coiiiplaiut^  to  her  brother— Estrangement  tiF  the  king— 
Uabella  mediatrix  with  France. 

Stvctf.  ilip  i]ny'i  of  t!\e  fair  and  false  Elfrid.i,  of  Saxon  relrhritv,  do 
queen  o{  rjiirlaiid  has  left  so  dark  a  btain  on  the  annals  of  ti  ni;ile  roy- 
ally, as  the  consort  of  Edward  II.,  Isabella  of  France.  Sh»"  M-as  the 
elerenth  queen  of  England  from  tlie  Nornmn  Conquest,  antl  with  the 
exception  of  Judith,  the  contort  of  Eihtlwolph,  a  princess  of  hiL'hcr 
rank  than  had  ever  espoused  a  king  of  England.  She  was  liie  oiia^icin^ 
of  a  marriage  between  two  sovereigns ;  Fiiiljp  le  Bel,  kin?  of  France 
and  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre.  Three  of  her  brothers,  Louis  le  ilutin, 
Fhilip  le  Long,  atul  Charles  le  Bel,  successively  wore  the  royal  djadeiu 
of  France. 

Isabt'lia  was  bom  ia  the  year  1295,  and,  when  !)in  four  years  old,  h?T 
name  was  included  in  the  twofold  matrimonial  Lrtatv  which  GeolTrev  lie 
Joiiivillc,  as  the  envoy  of  Edward  i.,  negotiated  between  ihai  aioaarch 
aud  the  princess  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  aiid  the  princt: 
f>f  Wales,  with  tlie  princess  Isabella  his  daughter. 

By  the  marriage  articles  it  was  covenanted,  that  Fhilip  le  Bel  was  to 
give  his  daughter  a  portion  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that  she 
was  to  succeed  to  the  dower  which  Edward  I.  settled  ou  lub  brixie,  uu: 
princess  Marguerrtei  her  aunt 
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A  solemn  act  of  betrothment  took  place  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1303,' 
when  the  pope's  di^5J)ensalion  for  this  union  was  published.  The  count 
of  Savoy  und  ihc  rarl  of  Lincohi,  as  the  procurators  of  Fdward  prince 
of  \VaIe&)  alHanced  itie  young  princess,  on  his  part,  in  the  presence  of 
her  illustrious  parents,  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  Jane,  queen  of  Fnince 
and  Navarre.  The  lady  Isabella  received  the  troth  of  lier  faiure  lord, 
EJwarf!,  son  of  the  king  ol  England,  from  the  haml  of  Fere  Gill,  the 
archbijihnp  of  Narbonne.  It  appears  that  the  young  princess  sicrmiird 
her  as-rni  to  the  marriage,  by  putting  her  baud  in  that  of  Pere  (idl,  on 
condiiKU)  diat  all  the  articifif  of  liie  treaty  wer^  duly  pedibrmeii.  Sbe 
wa>  iiieii  nine  years  old* 

Edward  I,  was  so  desirous  of  this  alliance,  that  among-  his  death-bed 
injunctions  to  his  heir,  he  charged  him,  on  his  blessing,  to  coinj>iele  his 
eiig^«igeiueiit  with  Isabella.  This  was,  in  truih,  the  only  command  of  his 
dying  aire  to  which  EdwLird  J  I.  thought  proper  to  render  obedience. 
Such  was  haste  to  ccniply  with  a  mandate  which  happened  to  be  in 
accordance  with  his  own  inclination,  tliat  before  the  ob^^equies  of  his 
dereaseci  king  and  father  were  ptrlonned,  he  dispatched  the  bishops  of 
Durham  and  Norwich,  with  the  earls  of  Lmcohi  and  Pembroke,  to  the 
court  of  France,  lo  uj^poiru  a  day  loi  the  soieuinizalion  of  his  nnpliais. 

The  n.'jM#rt  of  the  peibonal  charms  of  his  intended  bride,  had  indeed 
made  so  lively  an  impression  on  the  iiuud  uf  Edward  11^  lliat  he  is 
rci>riaciied  by  die  chronickrs  of  his  reign  with  having  lost  Uie  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  through  his  impatience  lo  complete  his  marriag^e  with  liei.^ 
When  he  was  apprised  tluit  all  ihe  arrangemenLs  lor  his  niarnagc  were 
concluded,  though  perfectly  aware  that  his  recognition,  as  king  of  Scot- 
laud,  depended  on  his  remaining  there  till  the  important  affiiira  which 
required  his  presence  were  setued,  he  treated  every  conaideiitioii  of 
poikical  expediency  with  lover-like  contempt,  and  hiuled  t0  tlie  IbUtt- 
raeot  of  hk  coDttact  widi  the  royal  beauty.  There  iIm  less  orare 
Ibr  fiodi  unreasooable  heete,  aince  the  frir  Isabella  had  aeareely  eota* 
pleled  her  thirteenth  year  al  the  time  of  her  eeponealiL 

Greai  prepamtioni  were  made  at  Westminster  Fkdaee  for  the  leception 
of  the  young  queen.  The  royal  aoartmentei  which  had  been  bamt 
down  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  had  been  leboik,  weta  oorapleted  and 
ihmisbed ;  the  gardens  were  new  turled  and  trelissed,  the  fieh*pondii 
were  dmwn  and  cleaned,  and  a  sort  of  pier  jntsj^g  into  the  Thames, 
called  the  QneenV  Bddge,  was  repaired.  The  royal  ship  called  the 
Muijaretof  Westnunster,  was,  with  herboalaaad  baiges»ettliraly  cleaned 
and  beantified.  Various  butteries  and  wardrobes  wevs  ooostrncled  In 
the  Teasel,  not  onljr  by  the  command,  but  according  to  the  device  of  the 
king  himsiel^  for  bis  eq>ertedqueen^s  accommodation^  .After  appofattiiur 
his  recalled  &?onrite,  Piem  Gaveston,  guardian  of  the  realm,  Edwam 
sailed,  early  on  Hon^y  morning,  January  92,  1306,  accompanied  by 
his  inothef^iii4aw,  queen  Marguerite,  to  meet  his  brideu  He  hmded  aft 


*  Rfiner*!  Fcrdera,  vol.  ii.  p.  028.  ^MfmH't  Foaden. 

*  Annals  of  St  Augustin.    Kapin.  Walsingham. 

^^dgptey  and  Britton  a  History  of  the  Falac<»  of  WafUmnitar,  pp.  114,  lie,  117. 
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Boulogne,  where  Isabella  had  already  arrived  with  her  roval  parmto.  i 
There  king  Edward  perfonned  homage  for  Guieime  aod  Fomiueu,  lo 
king  Philip. 

The  next  day,  being  the  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  tHe 
nuptials  of  Isabella  and  her  roval  bridcfn"Oom  were  cflrbnil^d,  in  liie 
fnTnous  cathedral  church  of  Boulogne,  \va\[  peculiar  iiiaLniilircace.  Four 
sovereigns,  and  as  nianv  queens,  grared  liic  bndal  wiih  tiieir  prejiteiiC'. 
These  were  xUe  kintr  and  queen  of  France,  the  parent*?  of  the  hriilt-; 
Marie,  qtieen  iiuwaiz;!  r  of  France,  her  gran d mother;  Louis,  kins  of  Na- 
varre, h(  r  brother,  to  whom  queen  Jane,  their  mother,  had  rej^igneil  tiir? 
kingdom  she  inherited  ;  the  kiiitr  and  queen  of  the  Koinans,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  and  Marg-uente,  queen  dowager  of  England,  I-abtlla's  aunt.  The 
archduke  ol  Ausiriii  was  also  present,  and  the  most  nuinerou-  a--emhly 
of  princes  and  nobility  that  had  ever  met  together  on  such  occasion. 

The  dowry  of  the  bride  was  provided  from  the  spoils  of  the  liaplt>i 
Knights  Templars,  who  had  been  recently  tortured,  plundered,  and  mur- 
dered, by  her  father.'  Like  most  iU-gotten  gams,  this  mouey  by  ao 
means  prospered  in  the  sjx  iidmg. 

The  beauty  of  the  royal  pair,  whose  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  ihu 
extraordinary  splendour,  excited  the  g'r^aiest  admiraii<»n;  for  the  bride- 
groom was  the  handsomest  prince  in  Europe,  and  the  precocious  chiirms 
of  the  bride  had  already  obtained  for  her  the  name  of  Isabella  the  Fair.' 
Who  oi  all  the  royal  and  gallant  company,  witnesses  of  these  espousaA>. 
could  have  believed  their  fatal  termination,  or  deemed  that  the  epithet  of 
She-Wulf  of  France  could  ever  have  been  deserved  by  the  bnJe  ? 

High  feasts  and  touniaments  were  held  for  several  days  after  the 
espousals,  at  which  the  nobility  of  four  royal  courts  assisted.  The^e 
festivities  lasted  nearly  a  fortnight  Edward  and  Isabella  were  married 
on  the  25Ui  oi  January,  and  on  the  7th  of  February  they  embarked  for 
England,  and  landed  at  Dorer  the  same  day.  There  is,  in  the  Fcedera, 
a  copy  of  the  aumoiottaes  that  were  sent  to  Alicia^  the  wife  of  Rc^r 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  tbe  eoQnten  of  Herafonl  and  other  noble  laibn, 
bgr  the  regent,  Piera  GavesUm,  in  the  kisu^  name,  appointing  them  lo 
be  at  Dow  on  the  Sundmr  alller  the  P&rt&ation  of  the  Viigin  Muy,  to 
receive  the  newlf-wedded  qneeo,  and  to  attend  her  on  her  progreaa  to 
Weetmmater.* 

The  king  and  queen  remained  at  Dover  two  daya^  where  Pien  Ga- 
▼eeton  joined  them.  The  mcmient  the  king  saw  him,  he  flew  to  hin, 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  called  him  brother  oondoct  which  greadjr 
displeased  the  qneen  and  her  ancles.  From  Dover  the  royal  party  pro> 
ceeded  to  Eltham,  where  thrr  lemamed  till  the  preparattons  were  com* 
nleted  for  th#  eoionation.  Two  of  bahella's  nncles,  Charles  eooot  of 
Valois,  and  Louis  de  CSennont,  count  of  Evreox,  brothers  of  Phihp  le 
Bel  the  dnke  of  Brabant,  with  the  grand  chamberlain  of  France,  and 
many  other  nobles,  came  as  goests  to  the  corooatioa.  This  memonisl 

*  De  la  Moor.  p.  1.    Bnti«!i  Mh?*»mtm. 

*  Froisart  my»,  nho  was  oae  of  the  greatest  !a  auucs  m  the  world. 

*  Eymer  ft  i'uxiera.  *lbid.  'Ibtti. 
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wia  jmlpoaed  till  Qjninquagestiiia  SoDday,  FdMiniy  25th)  one  montli 
after  the  naptiak  of  the  kii^  and  qaeen»  The  royal  circular  in  the 
Fttdeia)  addressed  by  kio^  Edward  to  his  nobles,  in  which  ^  he  com* 
inands  their  attendance  with  their  consorts  at  Westminster,  to  assist  at 
the  coronattoQ  solemnity  of  himself  and  his  consort,  Isabelk  queen  of 
England,^  is  the  first  royal  summons  in  which  the  wives  of  the  peers  of 
Enrtand  are  included.' 

The  young  queen'to  outfit  was  magnificent'  She  brought  with  her  to 
England  two  gold  crowns,  ornamented  with  gems,  a  number  of  gold 
and  silTer  drinking  Tessels,  golden  spoons,  fifty  silver  porringers,  twelve 
giett  sflver  dUhes,  and  twelve  smaller  ones.  Her  dresses  were  made  of 
gold  and  silver  stufT,  velvet,  and  shot  tafTcty.  She  bad  six  dresses  of 
gicen  cloth  from  the  Bouay,  six  beautifully  marbled,  and  six  of  rose 
icaHet,  besides  many  costlv  furs.  As  for  linen,  she  liad  419  yards  for 
the  bath  alone;  she  was  likewise  endowed  with  six  dozen  coifs — pro- 
bably nightcaps.  She  brought  tapestry  for  her  own  chamber,  figured  in 
lozenges  of  gold,  with  the  arms  of  France,  England,  and  Brabant. 

The  king  of  France^  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  nuptials,  had 
Ufcewiee  nnide  his  royal  son-in-law  a  profusion  of  costly  presents,  such 
as  jewels,  rings,  and  other  precious  article,  all  of  which  Edward  imme- 
diately bestowed  on  his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  whose  passion  for 
finery  was  insatiable  *  Such  conduct  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
the  displeasure  of  a  youn^  girl,  and  Isabella  naturally  resented  this  im- 
proper transfer  of  her  father's  munificent  gifts,  which  she  regarded  as 
part  of  her  dower,  and  as  heir-looms  to  her  descendants. 

The  nobles  took  occasion  of  the  anger  manifested  by  the  young 
queen  against  the  haughty  favourite,  to  signify  to  their  sovereign,  that 
Gavrston  were  banished  from  the  court,  they  would  not  nttfjid 
the  ap;»r(>ac]inig  cdronation.  Fdward,  alarmed  at  an  iutimalion  which 
fie  knt  \v  ainounied  to  a  ilirc^at  of  withholding  iheir  oaths  of  allegiance, 
promised  that  everjnhing  should  be  armiiged  to  thfir  satisfaction,  at  the 
pftrhameot  that  was  to  meet  directly  after  his  inauirwration. 

At  the  coronation  itself,  fresh  discords  were  ciigcndiTed.  Thomas, 
eari  of  Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edward's  uncle,  Fdiiivind  Crouchback,  bore 
Curtana,  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  his  brother, 
ihe  royal  rod,  surnioiHited  witli  the  dove.  But  the  indigiidiion  of  the 
iK^bles  exceeded  all  bounds,  when  it  was  found  that  the  king  had  a>^signed 
the  envied  ofTirp  of  bearing^  St,  Edward's  crown  to  ius  unpopular  fa- 
Touritc,  who,  on  this  ori  asioii,  was  dressed  more  magnilicenlly  than  the 
«>Tereign  himself.  Tins  gave  such  oflence  to  one  of  the  eurls  of  the 
blood-royal.'  Uiat  nothing^  but  the  respect  due  to  the  young  queen  re- 
*tfained  hiiii  from  slayint;  [niii,  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  abbey. 
The  archbiiihup  of  Canterbury  being  absent  from  the  realm  ai  that 

*  Bjrmer's  Fcetlem,  vol.  iii.  p. 

*  XS8wd«  laBiUioihAqne  Roi,  woL  xxxW.  Tlie  amount  is  siatad  hf  M.  Baomef^ 
i»  be  tt^l79  livTM,  bot  tfie  aitklet  eoameiBtsd  would  haTd  com  a  great  deal 

xncrre.  nnlcM  the  livret  meant  pewidt  MeiUllg; 

*  Mmahevf  of  Weetmioiter.  ^Jdille.  Cans. 
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period*  the  km  and  f|iim  wm  caMeciatrf  and  cip  WMd  by  the  Imko^ 
of  WincbeeterJ 

So  great  waa  the  poncoune  of  apectalocB  at  thia  coronalion,  thai 
many  seriona  accidenta  oecorred*  Uirough  the  eager  daeire  of  the  peoole 
to  obtain  a  eight  of  the  beautiful  young  qnaen;  and  a  knighi,  sir  Jolui 
Bakewdlf  waa  trodden  to  death. 

Gaveeton  had  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  management  of  the  eo> 
ronation  eeimonial;  and  eithei  hia  airangrmeiila  were  made  with  litlt 
judgmentf  or  hia  directiona  were  perversely  diaobeyedf  for  it  wai,  fi«a 
the  beginnlfig  to  the  end,  a  scene  of  the  most  provoking  oonfiwiMi  isd 
disorder,  ft  was  three  oVlock  before  the  conaeontion  of  the  king  and 
ueen  waa  over;  and  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  winfter 
aya,  we  cannot  wonder  at  ihe  fact  stated^  that  though  there  was  sfana* 
dance  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  tlicre  was  not  a  morsel  served  up  it 
the  queen's  table  before  dark.'  The  lateness  of  the  dinnei^hoiir  aflpesn 
to  have  excited  Uie  indignation  of  the  hungry  noblea,  more  than  say 
other  of  Gaveston's  misdeeds  that  day.  The  baoqucA  was,  moreover, 
badly  cooked^  and,  when  at  laai  brought  to  table,  31  served*  and  few  d 
the  usual  ceremonies  were  observed,  for  the  want  of  the  proper  officm 
to  oversee  and  direct  In  short,  all  classes  were  dissatisfied  and  out  of 
humour,  especially  the  queen,  on  whom  many  slights  were  put,  bet 
whether  out  of  accident  or  wilful  neglect  is  not  stat^* 

The  French  princes  and  nobles  returned  home,  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation  at  the  affronts  which  they  considered  their  prince?*  hni 
received ;  and  Isabella  herself  sent  a  letter  to  the  kin^  her  &ther,iuli  of 
complaints  of  her  lord,  and  his  all-powerful  favourite,  Gaveston.*  This 
had  the  eflect  of  inducing  Philip  le  Bel  to  strengthen  the  party  of  lb* 
discontented  barons  ncrainst  Gaveston,  with  all  his  intluence,  and  gave  an 
excuse  to  die  F  rt  ncli  pariy  for  com meucing  those  intrigues  whkb  tch 
minated  so  fataiiy  at  last  for  Edwnrd  IT, 

Kill!:  Efhvani  was  at  that  time  in  iirt  at  pecuniary  distress,  havinz 
emptifnl  his  treasury  in  gifts  to  Gavesion,  so  that  he  hnd  not  wlie.^- 
withai  to  pay  his  roronaiioa  expenses,  nor  to  supply  his  househoM.  .Ss 
for  his  youngr  queen,  she  was  wholly  without  moneji  which  caused  her 
great  unt  :isinrss  and  di^rontent. 

It  is  possible  that  if  Isabella  had  been  of  au  age  more  suitable  to  tlai 
of  her  husband,  and  of  a  less  haughty  temper,  her  beauty  and  takflis 
nii^tit  have  created  a  counter-influence  to  that  of  the  Gabcua  faTOQh*.£, 
pn>ilueuve  of  beneficial  effects;  but,  at  the  period  of  his  marriage,  Ed- 
ward was  in  his  ihree-and-tweutieth  year,  and  evidently  considered  • 
consort  who  was  ouly  entering  her  teeuS|  as  enuiled  to  a  veij  tniiia| 

^Tbe  king's  first  offering  was  a  pound  of  gold,  fadtioned  in  the  likcDef^flft 
teiiia  holdittg  a  ring  m  his  fauid.   His  taooiul  was  eight  oonses  of  gohi,  m 
forin  of  a  pilgrim  putting  forth  his  haxtd  to  take  t!i>  ring,  or  ntfaer,  w«  shodrf 

tiiink.  lo  tiive  it,  for  this  device  represented  the  li  l'  :.  I  nf  F  Jward  tJie  Coriff^*"^ 
yeceivinic  il»e  ring  from  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist,  lu  Waitharn  tore st,  from  wht 
Haveriiig'buwer  derived  it^  luiuie.    Tiu»  very  ring  is  deoiared  by  imditjoii  w 
the  eoronatioa  ring  her  present  maies^  agniiPxi  at  ku  ioaaigurauon. 
«C3m|b  •WalMgham. 
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degree  of  attention,  either  $b  a  qvM  or  a  wife.  Isabella  was,  howaveif 
pcmsUf  aware  of  the  importance  of  her  position  an  the  English  court; 
and  a? en  had  she  been  as  childish  in  mind  as  she  was  in  age,  she  was  too 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  disanected  peers  of 
England^  TbouMS  earl  of  I/umster,  and  hie  brotheri  Henry  earl  of 
Berbyf  to  renmin  quiescently  in  the  back-grouad.  The  mother  of  the 
ibore-named  nobles,  Blanche  of  Artois,  the  queened  owag^r  of  Navanei 
wu  IsabelLa^s  malemal  grBodmother ;  *  consequently,  the  sons  of  queen 
Blanche,  by  her  second  marnage  with  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  were 
blf-uncles  to  the  young  queen,  and  resolutely  determined  to  act  as  her 
diampions  against  Piers  Gaveston,  who  was  now  allied  to  the  royal 
^iJy  by  his  marriage  with  Mai]ga|»t  of  Qiouceateri  the  daughter  of 
Edward's  sister,  Joanna  of  Acre." 

Gaveston  was  not  only  the  Adonis  of  the  English  court,  but  remark- 
able for  his  knightly  prowess,  graceful  maiini'r;^,  arul  sparkling  wit.  It 
w:is  ihe  latter  qiialiiicatioa  which  renilered  him  penilKiiIy  di^pli  a.^ini!: 
the  English  nobles,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  deride  and  launic,  lor 
amusement  of  his  thoiiglitless  sovereign;  nor  was  the  queen  ex- 
■  uiptetl,  when  he  Wfij<  disposed  U>  display  his  ftarcaslic  powers'  The 
6im  of  iIiL'  tuiigue  are  those  which  more  frequently  provoke  a  deadly 
▼eng'  anri'  ilian  any  other  olTence ;  and  Gaveston's  greatest  crime  appears 
to  have  In  L 11  the  fatal  propensity  of  saying  unforgiveabie  tilings  in  sport. 
Isabella^  father  secretly  incited  the  English  Imrons  to  a  combination 
a;^inst  Gaveston,  which  compelled  the  kjiiij;  in  jiromise  to  send  him  be- 
VDfid  eeas.  This  engagement  Edv\  ;ird  dtjctaiully  perfuriiied,  by  makiiifr 
him  viceroy  of  Ireland|  whiqh  couniryi  his  worst  enemies  own^  he  ruled 
^iiii  ^rtai  ability. 

Tlip  qTieen's  pecuniary  dislreswis  were  then  brought  before  the  lords,* 
ami  as  they  iound  there  was  no  ni<jn(  y  in  ihe  treasur)',  to  furnish  her 
with  an  income  befitting  her  station,  the  revenues  of  the  county  of  Pon- 
iliipu  and  Monlneul,  the  inheritance  of  the  king's  mother,  were  ajipro- 
prmted  lo  her  use.  The  king  »pecilied  as  his  wisli,  that  lus  drarest 
Ct  n-iirt,  Isabella  queen  of  England,  shall  be  honourably  and  dt  (  t  ally 
(>r  >M<led  with  all  things  necessary  for  her  chamb^i  and  all  expeujiea 
for  j»  u  pjg,  gilts,  and  every  other  requisite.'** 

DuiiJig  the  hfist  year  of  Jsafu  Ha  s  iManiage  with  Edward  ILf  her 
Juther,  Philip  le  Ikl  ol  France,  appi;afi>  lu  have  anpured  some  degree  of 
ai€€ndancy  in  tiie  counciU  of  the  nation,  for  we  observe  several  ieiiers 


*  Miles'  Catalogue  of  Honour.    Brwkc::,  Speed,  Slc.  Slc. 

*Th«  Imuoiib  were  exasperated  at  tbit  marriage,  wbich  made  die  fliTomltd  Ed* 
waid't  nephew ;  yet  the  earl  of  GlouoeHer,  who  was  oeminljr  the  panoo  whom 

it  more  iir  arly  concerned,  as  }io  was  the  young  lady's  brotheri  appeared  peN 
tly  ••.•iti'ified,  and  romaincd  Gavr:*ton*»  firm  frir-rul ;  and  it  it  more  than  pit> 

bttiite  Lbat  tlie  lady  bersdlX  was  ^uite  agreeable  to  the  union. 

Walsingb^i.  *  Carte. 

Therefore  he  is  pleased  to  assign  the  lands  of  Fbnibleii,       fbr  hm  use,  to 

fievide  her  with  tiicli  things ;  and  he  directs  Riohurd  de  BidtesUe^  his  senesebal 

sf  thai  pro  vine    to  give  the  deputies  of  the  queen  peaooflil  pOMOSsion  of  the 

dMMMMs."   i^«far«|  vol.  ilL,  May  Uth,  1380. 
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in  RymerV  Fodem,  from  Edwird  to  his  ftther-m-kw,  in  wfaidi  be  eon 
descends  to  explain  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Gavestoa  to  that  mo- 
narch, and  weakly  solicits  his  mediation  with  his  tnibnlent  barons. 

The  following  year  GaTcston  todk  occasion  to  retnm  to  £ngiand,  to 
attend  a  tonmament  at  Wallingford.'  The  magnificence  of  his  retinoa. 
and  the  great  number  of  foreigners  by  whom  he  was  snrronnded,  served 
to  increase  the  Jealous  displeasure  of  the  barons.  GaTeston,  aoeoiding 
to  his  old  practice,  retaliated  their  hostility  with  scornful  raillery,  and  on 
this  occasion  bestowed  provoking  sobriquets  on  the  leaders  of  the  feud 
agaiust  him.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  dart^  thin,  and  sallow* 
complexionedy  he  calkd  ^  Joseph  the  Jew  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
foamtd  at  the  mouth  when  angry,  ^the  wild  boar  of  Ardenoa;"  and  die 
earl  of  Lancaster,  from  his  afiecting  a  picturesque  style  of  dress,  ^  lbs 
stage  player  and  in  like  manner  he  characterized  the  rest  of  the  party, 
either  from  their  peculiarities  or  defects.  These  insults  were  not  ody 
treasured  up  against  a  fearful  day  of  reckoning,  but  had  the  effect  of 
stirring  up  such  a  storm  in  the  court,  es  made  the  throne  of  his  rojal 
master  totter  imder  him. 

The  queen,  her  imde  the  eari  of  Lancaster,  and  all  the  baronage  of 
England,  made  common  cause  against  Qaveston ;  and  Edward,  not  6umg 
to  oppose  so  potent  a  combination,  dismissed  his  favourite  to  Guieane. 
At  parting,  the  king  lavished  on  Gaveston  all  the  jewels  of  which  hs 
was  possessed,  even  to  the  rings,  brooches,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets 
which  his  young  and  lovely  consort  had  at  various  times  presented  lo 
him  as  tokens  of  rrijnrd.  Nothing  could  be  n  crreater  proof  of  folly 
than  such  a  prf^eeding,  wliirh  was  ^nre  to  rreaif  ferlingB  of  glirf  Of 
resentment,  in  tlie  bosom  oi'  a  high-spinied  c;irl  of  fifteen.^ 

Queen  Isahella  was  at  that  time  murli  beloved  by  the  nation,  and 
hear  no  more  of  her  conipl:iint?«  of  conjuL^al  infelicity,  till  ihe  vear  1312, 
when,  to  her  great  di'^j)leasure,  as  well  as  ifiat  of  the  nobles,  the  kii^ 
recalled  Gaveston,  and  made  him  his  principal  secretary  of  ftntp* 

All  the  at];iirs  of  the  realm  were  under  his  control,  and  no  one  cotild 
obtain  access  to  the  sovereign  except  through  him ;  he  was  accu?86d 
withal  of  leadinfT  the  kmg  into  a  reckless  course  of  dissipatioa,  raj 
offensive  and  injurious  to  the  queen. 

Isabella,  not  being  of  a  temper  to  bear  her  wron??*  in  silence,  ancrn'v 
remonstrated  with  Gaveston ;  ou  which  he  so  far  forgot  the  respect  doe 

*  WaUingham.  '  Tliotnas  '"-'ni^iM 

*Ed\vard*8  want  of  judgment  was  equally  perceptible  in  all  bis  aotiaM;  kii 
tliougUtless  profusion  had  been  the  means  of  involving  him  in  pectmiarr  ctpSw* 
rassments,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  jfend  precepts  to  such  as  had  tiie  cu*t«iT 
of  his  mauiors,  to  raise  and  borrow  all  the  money  they  could  for  the  expenses 
hit  luniiehokL  When  these  expedients  Ihiled,  his  eiUft  wete  lmMp«s|lt  bite 
his  pariistnent  in  1310.   His  misconduct  was  highly  eentored,  and  a  ton  of 
reform  commission  was  appointed,  to  restrain  his  lavish  expenditure,  and  m 
compel  him  to  apply       income  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  maiou^ 
nance  of  his  household,  and  otherwise  to  circumscribe  his  authorirr  fl>r  tht 
bpiu:e  of  one  year.    The  commissioners  consisted  of  seven  bishops,  ei^t  ear;^  i 
aiM<  tax  baroQi,  who  were  ealled  ordainera>^lFalni|f  Aom.  Braif, 
*1»alsin^hain,  Bapiii. 
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!o  her  high  rank,  a?  to  make  n  c(^i^tcinptTions  reply,  ami  when  she  pas- 
noriately  conijilaitii  il  to  the  king  of  liie  allrontshe  had  rrreived  from  his 
iusoleat  favoutue,  Edward  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  httie  importance.  It 
appears  rvulent  that,  at  this  period,  Isabella  was  only  considered  by  him 
43  a  prtularil  childJ  Less  perilous,  however,  would  it  have  been  to 
oSc:  slights  and  provocations  to  a  princess  of  more  advanced  age  and 
mature  jud<TTnent ;  for  Isuln  lla  vented  her  indif^nant  feelings,  by  sending 
lu  eloqut  III  detail  of  her  wrons^s  to  her  father  the  king  of  France,  to 
whom  slie  wrote  bitter  complaiiiis  of  her  royal  hnsbaiui's  coldness  and 
neglect,  desicrihing  herself  "  as  the  most  wretched  of  wives,  and  accusing 
Gareston  of  being  the  cause  of  all  her  troubles,  by  alienating  king  Ed- 
wird's  affection  from  her,  and  leading  him  into  improper  company." 

King  Edwar(I\s  kiiers,  at  the  fi«me  period,  to  the  father  of  his  queen, 
tre  written  in  ilic  most  slavish  style  ui"  prustration,*  and  he  constainly 
applies  to  him  for  counsel  and  assistance  in  his  internal  troubles,  apjia- 
lenil)  unconscious  that  his  "  dearest  lord  and  father,''  as  lie  call^  Llie 
treacherous  Philip,  was  the  accrel  agitator  by  whom  his  rebel  peers  were 
iBcited  to  disturb  his  dreams  of  pleasure.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Isabella's  name  is  mentioned  but  once,  in  Ed- 
vmPk  letters  to  the  king  her  fiither,  and  then  merely  to  certify  that 
ilw'ii  in  good  health,  and  will  (God  propitious)  be  fruitfuL^^ 
^  It  WW  not,  howeTer,  till  the  fifth  year  of  Isabella't  marriage  with  Ed* 
tud  IL|  that  any  well-grounded  hope  existed  of  her  briogmg  an  heir 
te  QigUuul ;  ana  the  period  at  which  this  joyful  prospect  fint  hecame 
ifwarait  was  amidst  the  hoRora  of  civil  war. 
„  xhe  earl  of  lapcaater,  at  the  head  of  the  malcontent  barons,  took  up 
Ms  apaiosl  the  aovereign  in  the  year  1819y  in  order  to  limit  the  regal 
ttthonqr^  and  to  compn  Edwaid  to  dismiss.  Piers  GaTceton  from  his 
coQQcili.  Isabella  accompanied  her  lord  and  his  fiivonrite  to  York,  and 
AtnA  their  flight  to  Newcastle ;  where,  not  considering  either  Gaveston 
or  himself  safe  from  the  victorious  barons,  who  had  entered  York  in 
iriamph,  Edwmd,  In  spite  of  all  her  tears  and  passionate  entreaticB  lo  the 
ceaciary,  abandoned  her,  and  took  shipping  with  Gaveston  for  Scarbo- 
rough.' The  forsaken  queen,  on  the  advance  of  the  confederate  barons^ 
rdired  to  Tynemouth.  During  her  residence  at  Tynemouth  Oastle^ 
MpQa  employed  her  time  in  duHty  and  alms-deeds :  of  thisy  most  inte* 
mlng  evidence  appears  in  the  ro3ral  household-book  for  1312. 

October  9.— -To  little  Thomeline,  the  Scotch  orphan  boy,  to  whom 
the  qneen,  baiag  moved  to  charity  by  his  miseries,  gave  (bod  and  raiment 
to  the  amount  of  six  and  sixpence."  But  Isabella's  good  work  did  not 
>top  with  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  destitute  creature;  she  provided 
iot  the  futma  weifrre  of  little  Thomeline,  for  we  find  another  entry 

^To  the  same  orphan,  on  his  being  sent  to  London  to  dwell  with 
AfQss,  the  wiis  of  Jean,  the  queeo'a  Frmieh  cnganist ;  for  his  education, 
for  necessarief  bought  him,  and  for  curing  hie  maladiea,  fifty«two  ahiU 
lings  and  aightpence.^ 

*Walsineham.  *ItMd.  '  Rynier  s  FcBd©r«|  VOl.  ilL 

*Kymer  •  F«derm.  *  Guthrie. 
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Wliile  thp  queen  remained  (^i*?ron?'o]ate  at  Tynemoulh,  Lancaster,  who 
had  ^nt  pos-es-'ion  of  Newra-tlo,  sent  a  deputation  to  his  roval  nieeOf 
with  a^s.^^unincL's  of  hrr  siifrty/"  explaining  ^^tbat  their  sole  oljact  wii 

to  secure  tlie  person  of  the  favourite." 

The  kiiiij:.  meaniinu',  having  left  Gaveston  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Srarbormii^h,'  proceedeil  to  levy  forces  in  the  midland  counties,  f<ir  his 
defence.  The  indignation  of  the  men  of  the  north  of  England  i^ad,  how- 
ever, been  so  greatly  excited  at  his  neglect  and  desertion  of  the  <-:''*"**n, 
while  in  a  situation  which  required  more  than  ordinary  sympathy  and 
lendern^s,  that  they  rose,  *"n  m  rs-sr,  to  storm  her  adversary  in  hti 
shelter ;  and  Gavf-^tun,  being  deslituie  of  provisions,  or  the  means  of 
Standing  a  «iege,  surrendered  to  the  cenfi  ilrrate  lords,  on  condition  of 
being  safely  conducted  to  tlie  king,  and  allowed  free  commimicAUoQ 
with  him  previously  to  his  triiil  before  the  parliament. 

In  violation  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  the  carl  of  I^nrasi^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  confederate  barons  had  solemnly  swr>rn  to  observe, 
Gaveston  was  brought  to  a  sham  trial,  and  beheaded  at  r>lackIo\r-hiU, 
near  Warwick,  on  a  spot  w  hich,  in  memory  of  the  tragedy  commit^ 
there,  is  called  Gaveshead. 

Tli(  barons  enjoyed  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  ransacking  the  harnrnge 
of  the  luckless  favourite,  where  they  found  many  of  the  crown  jc  v.  ci-, 
some  articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  king,  and  a  greai 
number  of  precious  ornaments,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  kii^ 
bv  queen  Isabella,  his  married  sisters,  and  other  persons  of  hi^  mnk. 
Thm  is  a  minute  list  of  these  Talnables  in  Rymer^s  Foodera,  and  Lh£ 
catalogoe  is  indeed  likdT  oiough  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
jealous  peen,  who,  on  the  green  hill-side^  sat  in  releiiiless  judgment  oa 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honoor.* 

NotwiAstanding  her  airowed  hostility  a^abst  Gafeston,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Isabella  was  in  the  slightest  degree  implicated  i  i 
his  mnrdeTf  wough  his  miscondnct  fo  her  was  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  accusation  used  by  the  eari  of  Lancaster  i^ninsc  Idm. 

When  Edward  received  the  tidings  of  the  tragic  frte  of  the  eompanioa 
of  his  childhood,  he  was  transported  with  nge  and  grief,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  inflietm^  a  deaidN  veitfeanee  on  the  peipetmon  of  the 
outrage.  He  sullenly  withdreir  nou  London  to  Ganterbory,  and  finaflr 
iomed  the  queen  at  Windsor}  where  she  was  awaiting  the  blrfh  of  tbm 
ini  chikL* 

This  auspicious  event  took  place  on  the  I3(h  day  of  KToVMiber,  al 
forty  minutes  past  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1313/  when  T^i>^iW|^ 


*  (Gnthric.)  GftTP-ton  wns  taken  very  ill  at  Newf*n«Tle  :  fr  r  t^.tt*  Is 
in  the  hr>usebolfi-LKR>k  <il  EdwanJ  II. — -To  mAster  Will  nm  tie  Bri^-r-r*; 
pbyi»i*'inn,  for  his  attendance  on  Sir  Piers  cie  Gavtwtoti,  doxiog  ius  iitn«i»  mA  ^mm^ 
cs»tlc-upon-Tynne,  two  poundsi'* 

*  Among  other  firiToioot  ohmrges  that  weie  biooghc  afaiiisl  GavBslDB  hr  ih* 
associate  barons^  he  was  accused  of  being  **die  ion  of  a  witchi*'        of  ~ 
ohtnined  hi«  influenee  over  the  min<l  of  bis  toverfi^^n  bv  the  pTMBiw  cti 
His  mother  bad  been  acttuUlj  burnt  lor  wotetij  ia  Uuieiuie. 

*  WaUingham.  « Rymex  »  FcbdecsL 
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flicn  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fifth  of  her  marriage, 
brought  into  the  world  the  long-desired  heir  of  England,  afterwards  that 
most  renowned  of  our  monarchs,  Edward  III.,  surnamed  of  Windsor, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

The  gloom  and  sullen  sorrow  in  which  the  king  had  been  plunged 
erer  since  the  death  of  Gaveston,  yielded  to  feelings  of  patenial  rapture 
at  this  joyful  event,  and  he  testified  his  approbation,  by  bestowing  on 
John  Lounges,  valet  to  the  queen,  and  Isabel  his  wife,  twenty  pounds, 
tod  settled  the  same  on  them  as  an  annual  pension  for  life.' 

Scarcely  less  delighted  were  Isabella's  uncle,  the  count  of  Evreux,  and 
the  French  nobles,  who  were  then  sojourning  in  England,  at  the  birth 
of  the  royal  infant,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  vigour. 
They  entreated  the  king  to  name  the  young  prince,  Louis,  after  the  heir 
of  France,  and  the  count  of  Evreux ;  but  the  idea  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  national  feelings  of  the  English  in  general,  and  it  was  insisted  by  the 
oobles  that  the  new-bom  heir  of  England  should  receive  the  name  of  his 
royal  father  and  his  renowned  grandfather,  Edward.  Four  days  after 
his  birth,  he  was  baptized  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  chapel  of  Su  Ed- 
ward, in  the  casde  of  Windsor.*  * 

Isabella's  influence,  after  this  happy  event,  was  very  considerable  with 
her  royal  husband,  and  at  this  period  her  conduct  was  all  that  was  pru- 
dent, amiable,  and  feminine.  It  was  through  her  mediation  that  a  recon- 
ciliation was  at  length  eflected  between  king  Edward  and  his  barons,*  and 
trviquillity  restored  to  the  perturbed  realm.  Before  the  amnesty  was 
published,  queen  Isabella  visited  Aquitaine,  in  company  with  her  royal 
husband  ;  from  thence  they  went  to  Paris,  where  they  remained  at  the 
court  of  Philip  the  Fair  nearly  two  months,  enjoying  the  feasts  and 
pageants  which  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  court  of  France  provided 
for  their  entertainment.  Plays  were  represented  on  the  occasion,  being 
Mysteries  and  Moralities  for  amusement  and  admonition,  entitled,  "The 
Glory  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  Torments  of  the  Damned." 

Througli  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  queen,  the  long-delayed  pardon 
was  published  by  king  Edward,  October  13lh,  1313,  without  any  excep- 
tions ;  and  the  royal  deed  of  grace  expressly  certifies,  "  that  this  pardon 
and  remission  is  granted  by  tlie  king,  through  the  prayers  of  his  dearest 
companion,  Isabella  queen  of  England."*  The  parliament  met  amicably, 
and  the  barons  solemnly  made  their  submission  on  their  knees  to  the 
•overeign  in  Westminster  Hall,  before  all  the  people.*  Soon  after,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  most  active  agent  in  the  death  of  Gaveston,  dying 

*Pyoc*5  Royal  Palaces. 

•The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Arnold,  cardinal  priest,  and  the  roynl  babe 
had  no  less  llian  seven  godfathers ;  namely,  Richard,  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  John, 
bishop  of  Rith  and  Wells;  William,  bishop  of  Worcester;  Loais,  count  of  Ev- 
reux, uncle  to  the  queen  ;  John,  duke  of  Bretagnc  and  earl  of  Richmond ;  Ay- 
mer  He  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  Hugh  le  do  Spencer ;  but  there  is  not 
the  name  of  one  gi^d mother  recorded.  A  few  days  after  his  birth,  his  fond  father 
pantrd  to  his  dearly-prized  heir,  his  new  and  blameless  favourite,  the  county 
of  Chester,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  also  the  county  of  Flint. 
Bjrmer's  Fttilera,  vol.  iii. 

*Walsingham.  *  Rymer's  Fcsdera.  •  WalsinghariL. 
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suddeoly,  it  was  industriou^y  circulated  by  his  friends  that  he  haJ  Uen 
taken  off  by  poison.    The  barons  mistrusted  the  king,  and  <^ueen 
bella  was  the  onl)  link  Llmi  kept  them  truai  open  war. 

The  year  Kill  commenced  with  active  preparations  on  ilie  part  of 
the  king  for  renewing  the  war  witli  Scoilaiid.'  Stirling,  so  apprc/priati'ly 
designated  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  stormy  era,  StrivcUng^  iL-ii 
besieged  by  the  energetic  Bruce,  and  it  was  for  the  relief  of  that  iuipon- 
ant  possession  that  the  laggard  heir  of  the  conqueror  of  ScolUnd  at 
length  crossed  the  Tweed.  He  met  with  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Ban- 
nockbum.  Queen  Isabella  frequently  resided  at  York  and  Brotherton, 
to  be  near  the  king  during  his  northern  campaign.  In  the  ninth  of  Ed- 
ward IL  an  informadoo  was  bronght  befoza  Uie  king's  eonncil  in  the 
exchequer,  against  Robert  le  Messageri  for  speaking  inefetem  or  inde- 
cent woida  against  the  king.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and  found  guilty; 
for  some  reason^  howevery  the  queen  induced  the  archbishop  cl  Gbn- 
Ittbuiy  to  become  his  baflf  and  on  that  suietj  he  was  released  ham 
prison*' 

In  the  month  of  September^  1316^  king  Edward  was  joined  bjrbit 
rojral  consort,  queen  Inbella,  at  Yoikf  who  had  remained  at  Eltham  ibr 
her  confinement,  as  there  is  an  entry  soon  after,  in  .the  king's  household 
book :  ^  To  sir  Eubnlo  de  Mootibus,  for  bringing  the  first  news  to  the 
kinff  of  the  iMppy  delivery  of  queen  of  her  son  John  of  Eltham,  £100.^ 

There  is  likewise  a  reward  to  the  queen^s  messenger  for  annoonciQf 
the  first  tidings  of  the  queen^s  arrival  at  York,  September  27Ui.  Tht 
queen  sent  costly  presents  to  the  new  pope,  John,  of  copes  embroidoed 
with  large  pearls,  bought  of  Catherine  Lincoln,  and  a  cope  embroidend 
by  Rosia  de  Burford.  To  the  same  pope  queen  Isabella  sent  a  pitseaii 
through  don  John  de  Jargemoc,  her  almoner,  of  an  incense  boat,  a  ewer« 
and  a  gold  buckle,  set  with  divers  pearls  and  precious  stones,  value X30QL 

^  The  queen  sent  her  valet,  Goodwin  Hawtaine,  with  letters  to  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  eari  of  Lancaster,  requesting  them  to  cone 
to  EUham  to  stand  sponsors  for  her  son  John ;  his  travelling  expenses 
were  sixteen  shillings.  John  de  Fontenoy,  clerk  of  the  queen'^s  chapd* 
received  one  piece  of  Turkey  cloth,  and  one  of  cloth  of  gold  for  array- 
ing the  font  in  which  the  lord  John,  son  of  the  king,  was  baptiM^  at 
Eltham,  30th  August ;  to  Stephen  Taloise,  the  queen^s  tailor,  was  deli- 
vered five  pieces  of  white  velvet  for  the  making  thereof  a  certain  robs 
against  the  churching  of  tlie  queen,  after  the  birth  of  her  said  son.'^ 

The  birth  of  the  princess  Eleanor  took  place  in  13!8.  The  hoti«?^ 
hold-book  notes  the  king's  gift  of  JC333,  ''to  the  lady  lsal>eHa,  que^n 
of  England,  for  her  churchiug  feast,  alkr  the  birth  of  the  kif 
Eleanora." 

There  are  likewise  notices  of  money  thrown  over  the  heads  of 

*  Robert  Bnic«  showed  no  slight  judgment  of  chataoiar  wlioii  he  tbw  ipafct 
of  the  contrast  between  the  fiist  Edward  of  England  and  ihe  second  Edwaid 

"  I  am  moro  afrnitl  of  the  bones  of  Uie  father  dead,  iJinn  of  the  living  son ;  aoJ, 
by  all  the  saints,  it  was  morn  difficult  to  get  half  a  foot  of  land  froai  the  oii 
king,  than  a  whoie  kingdom  irom  the  son." — Maiihtw  of  iVtttmuuUr, 
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ivioiis  Wte  mni  tiride|f oone)  w  th«f  stood  *mt  the  aitv— -Che  royal 
fmtr  were  present  at  their  marriageS)  at  Havering  bower,  Woodstockf 
wmd  WmAtor  ■end  for  rnonef  given  by  the  orders  of  the  kingi  at  the 
chapel  dooin  Sereni  other  eotriee  affi>rd  amusing  infomasioii^  rmectF 
ing  the  mannera  end  customs  of  Edward  the  Second's  court  Venue 
Biilerd,  for  pieces  of  silk  end  gold  tissue  of  fuatieoi  end  of  flame- 
esleiued  silk,  for  the  Bwking  cushions,  for  the  chanetles  of  the  queen  ' 
and  Jmt  Indies.  To  Robert  le  Fermor  (the  closer boot-maker,  of  Fleet- 
sttesty  for  six  pairs  of  boots,  with  tassels  of  silk  and  drofNB  of  silver 
gill  pffioe  of  each  pair  five  sliilUngSf  bought  for  the  king's  use.  Griffin, 
ibe  son  of  eur  Gitfiin  of  Wales,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  young  fpriape  £dwei4i  eflerwexds  £dwaid  lU^  et  £ithaffi)  by 
ocdsr  of  the  king. 

When  the  king  and  queen  kept  TweUtti-n%ht,  their  presents  ireie 
magniieeitt :  lo  the  king  of  the  Been,  in  one  instanee*  Edwafd  gKve  a 
>ilver  gilt  ewer,  with  etend  end  cover,  and  another  year,  e  mhtr  gflt 
bowl  to  natch,  as  new  ymf§  gilla   To  William  Sal  BlasUf,  valet  of 

the  cownt  of  Poictiers,  bringing  to  the  king  bunches  of  new  grapes  el 
Hewborouf  h,  28th  of  October,  lOe,  Q^n  Isabella's  chepeitt  wee 
enlilled  to  have  the  queen'e  obktoij  money,  of  the  ndue  of  seven-pence, 
fedeMBedeaeii-iky  of  the  year,  except  on  the  assumption  of  the  Virgini 
when  the  eneen  ofeed  gold.  To  Dukie  Withstafl^  mother  of  RoMrt) 
the  king's  fool,  coming  to  the  king  at  Baldoek,  at  Christmas,  ten  ^il** 
hogs.  To  William  de  Opere,  velet  of  the  king  of  France,  for  bringing 
the  king  a  box  of  rose-coloured  sugar  at  York,  on  the  part  of  the 
«aid  king,  his  gift,  September  28th,  two  pounds  tea  shillings.  To  the 
lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  a  nun  at  Ambresbury,  the  price  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  tapestry,  with  divers  coats  of  arms,  boua^ht  of  Richard  Hor- 
sham, mercer  nf  Lontlnn*  and  given  to  the  lady  Mary  on  her  departure 
from  court,  home  to  Anil)re.'?bnrv,  twenty-six  pounds.  To  sir  Nii-hc^las 
'"ie  Becke,  ^ir  Hnmphrey  de  Luttlchtiry,  unci  sir  Tiiomas  de  Latmicr,  tor 
ijra^^ing  the  king  out  of  bed  on  Jb^ter  monuog,  £dwerd  paid  twenty 
pounds.* 

Edward  II.,  in  1916,  bestoWfd  a  eonsidereble  benefacticm  on  Theo* 
phania  de  St  Pierre,  his  queen's  nnrae :  besides  fifty  pouncb  sterling 
money  J  he  gives  thhr  peraon,  whom  he  calls  lady  of  Brmgnencourt,  lands 
in  Ponthieu,  where  queen  Isabella  was  doweied*  In  the  household- 
books  of  Thomas  Lancaster,  Stow  found  that  ninety-two  pounds  had 
been  pr^ented  by  thet  prince  to  his  royal  nieee^e  nursee  and  Freoeh 
servants. 

In  the  twelllh  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  II.  granted  to  his  consort 
Isabella  the  escnage,  belonging  to  him  for  the  army  of  Scotland  due 
from  the  kttght^  fisse,  which  the  tpma  hsid  by  gnuH  for  the  term  of 

her  life. 

King  Edwud*^  dawstsrt  an  the  notth  weie  suceseded  bj  the  moet 

I    ■  III       l»     ^^ai.t|^[^.^^— ■■■■■     ■  ■     ■  ■ 

'  MsibiT  '  &jrm«f 's  F«wkat  vol.  iu. 
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dreftdful  fiunine  erer  known  in  England,  wfakh  lasted  for  Bendy  tbiM 
yenra.* 

The*  kinjr  and  qticfti  kept  thrircmirt  at  Westmin^Trr*  during  the 
ftintidc  festival  of  1IU7;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were  dining  in 
public  in  the  jrreal  banqueiing-hall,  a  woman  in  n  mn-k  cntrred  on  }i<>rse- 
hark,  nnd  riding  tip  to  the  royal  lidile,  delivered  a  ieiier  to  the  kinij. 
E(h\  an  I,  miai^ininjt!^  that  it  containfMl  »»ornr  pleasant  conceit  or  elegant 
coiiiphnient,  ordered  it  to  be  opeiii  !  uid  read  aloud  for  th»^  nnMT«»^m''nl 
of  his  courtiers  ;  but  to  trrrnt  moriilicalion  it  wa*»  a  cutUuif  5*aur«  on 
his  unkingly  propensnn-s,  sfiunn^  forth  in  no  mth-ured  terms  all  the 
calaiiiitics  which  his  misgoverniufnl  bad  brought  u[nm  England.  The 
woman  was  immediatelv  tak^'n  into  custody,  and  confessed  that  «h<^  had 
been  enipl^ved  by  a  cfrfam  kniirbt.  The  knii^hl  boldlv  ackni  Irdg^ 
what  hi'  liad  done,  and  -mi  K  that  supp^^Ditr  that  ttn  kimr  w.  .ii|d 
the  letter  in  private,  be  took  that  meihixi  oi  ap|>risuig  hiui  ot  lae  COIB- 
piamts  of  bis  subjects."* 

The  foili»\\  ing  year  Robert  Bruce  laid  ?iesre  to  Berwick.  C^  ir  en  Isa- 
bella accomiKui  red  her  lord  into  the  n(*rili,  and  while  be  a(!\a^ice(l  lo 
Berwick,  shf,  with  her  young  lamilx .  took  uji  her  abode  Ai  Broiherton. 
the  fomier  residence  of  her  late  aunt,  tjueen  MurLraret.  This  wa?  a 
place  of  apparent  secumy,  as  it  was  nearly  a  hundicU  nules  from  the 
fccene  of  war ;  yet  she  was  exposed  to  a  verj'  great  peril  while  residing 
there,  in  the  year  1310,  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  in  conaequence 
of  a  daring  attempt  of  earl  Douglas  to  surprise  her  in  her  retreat,  and 
carry  her  off  into  Scotland.  The  monk  of  Malmsbury  gives  the  fullov« 
ing  account  of  this  adventure :  Douglas  marched  into  England  at  tke 
hmd  of  1 0,000  men  with  mat  secrecy,  and  Ready  armed  at  the  viliifs 
where  queen  Isabella  and  oer  children  residedi  wh«i  one  of  bis  acooli 
ftU  into  the  hands  of  the  aichbiabop  of  Totk^  the  kiof  *•  comieiUor,  who 
threatening  fahft  with  tortures,  the  man  pranused  hion,  if  they  woold 
spare  hioi,  to  eoofees  the  great  danger  their  qocea  was  ia.  The  minit- 
ten  laogfaed  hie  inleUigenoe  to  aeom,  till  he  slaked  his  life  that  if  they 
sent  seouti  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out,  they  woidd  find  DoqglasaBd 
his  host  within  a  lew  hom'  mareh  of  the  queen's  retreat.  Aknned  by 
the  proofs  given  by  the  aun,  they  eollected  all  their  retinue,  and  all  iho 
meD^^mna  York  ooold  fumishy  and  marehed  on  a  sodden  to  the  ipeen's 
rasidencey  with  the  tidings  of  her  great  danger :  they  brought  her  olT 
directly  to  Torfcy  and  atorwards,  for  the  greater  eeenrity,  aha  was  takta 
to  Nottingham.'' 

*  King  Edwnrd  eiidenv  nirml  to  Jower  the  rnArmon<?  pri-r  of  prori«ion«5  by 
various  statutes,  but  without  effect,  as  the  public  inisory  was  iu>t  caused  by 
BKMiopoIy,  but  by  dearth,  wbiohrwas  felt  even  in  his  own  palaoe;  Ibr  on  Sc 
Lawianoe^ssve,  1314,  it  waa  with  dUBovOty  thai  bisad  aaald  be  piooured  Ibr  the 
•ustentation  af  the  loyal  family.—  WuUinfrhatn.   Jk  Is  Jfor. 

'The  unpopularity  of  the  king  at  this  period  tempted  an  impostor  of  the  nnms 
of  John  Deydms,  a  tanner's  son,  to  protend  that  he  wn«;  Thf>  «w>n  of  luiward 
1.,  who  had  been  changed  by  his  former  nufiie  for  him  wijo  s»o  unworthily  filled 
tfia  thMme  of  that  ndghty  aovareign.  Deydras,  having  no  evidence  lo  6u(  poit 
diia  waumption,  wat  haiigsd  Ibr  his  trsasonable  attsnpt  lo  aaeita  tadiiioa^ 
'-'WMmf^kmm,  'WalsaaghaiBl 
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fc  wBt  m  1821  that  the  itonii  gatherad  amon;  the  lord  mndiens 
which  M  to  the  barons'  wan,  and  Erooght  babeUa  and  Roger  Morlfaaer 
wto  acqiumlanee  wMi  eaoh  other.' 

We  now  eome  to  that  efentftil  period  when  Isabella  eKchanged  the 
lofehr  cbarseter  of  a  p^oennaker  m  that  of  a  Tindictire  pofitieal  agita* 
tar,  «id  finally  bfanded  her  onee-hononied  name  with  the  foal  aiaitts  of 
sdnltery^  treason,  and  murder.  The  circamstenoea  whiohr  in  the  first 
instance  led  to  this  feartnl  eliamz  of  guilt  were^as  §u  ae  eooeeroed  Isa- 
beila,  accidental. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1321,  the  queen  set  oat  on  t  pi^prtmage  to 
tfie  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  proposing  to  pess 
fhe  night  at  her  own  castle  of  Leeds,  of  which  Bartholomew  Badiesmere, 
eoe  of  the  Associated  Baiona,  was  castelUuif  she  sent  her  marshal  and 
pniyeyots  before  her  to  annotmee  her  inlentioQ,  ttid  to  order  proper 
amnraDenls  to  be  made  for  her  reoeption.* 

Baidlesroere  was  absent  at  that  time,  and  being  deeply  in^oWed  in  the 
treaeooable  designs  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  had  cnarMd  hie  lady  to 
maintain  the  castle,  though  it  was  a  royal  demesne,  being  ove  of  the 
dower  palaces  of  the  queens  of  England.  Lady  Badlesmere,  feeling 
some  mistrust  at  the  real  object  of  Isabella  in  demanding  admittance  How 
herself  and  train,  replied  with  gvptit  insolence  to  the  royal  messengers, 
**That  the  queen  iiiilHii  scrk  soiiio  other  lodging,  for  she  would  noi 
admit  nny  one  within  the  castle  without  an  onlrr  from  her  lord." 

While  the  dispute  was  procet'dinof  hetweni  the  l;i(h'  Bnrllesmere  and 
the  purveyors,  the  queen  and  her  train  arrived  at  tlie  castle  rjato?,  and 
"Were  r^.-ceiNed  witli  a  volley  oi  arrows,  wfiicli  sle\r  ?!x  of  rovai 
escort,  aiiti  compelled  the  queen  to  retreat  with  precipitationi  and  to  seek 

oilier  fcfielter  lur  liie  night. 

The  queen  complained  bitterly  to  the  king  of  the  atfront  i^lie  had  re- 
ceived, and  entreated  him  to  avenge  the  murder  of  lier  servanis,  and  the 
insolence  of  lady  Badlesmere  in  presmuing  to  exclude  her  from  her  own 
eastle.^   Badlesmere  had  the  folly  to  write  the  most  insultuig  letter  to 

'  Kiai  Edwaid  had  manitd  his  new  flivoiiitta»  tfio  young  Deipeaoer,  to  bis 

great-niece  Eleanor,  one  of  the  oo>beireMe8  of  his  nephew  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl 

of  Glouccstpr,  wlio  hat!  been  the  most  pf^tf^nt  nmoncf  tho  lords  marchers  of  WM^s 
mnd  a  s-  Tt  of  lord  paramount  oyer  them  all.  The  warlikr  Mortimers,  during 
the  ioag  minorities  of  the  two  last  earls  of  Gloucester,  had  taicea  thu  lead  among 
tbe  nATcben ;  and  now  lbs  king  s  fimmrite,  in  light  of  bis  wilb,  swwmsi!  s  soft 
sf  sfweinacy  on  tbe  Wsltb  boidert,  and  pisfidlsd  on  tha  king  lo  reeuine  lbs 
pants  of  some  of  bis  late  nephew's  cutles  which  he  had  given  to  the  Mortip 
mers.  Tho?e  fierce  chiefs  flew  to  arms  with  tlioir  marchmen,  and  in  tbe  OOaras 
ot"a  few  nj;(hts  harried  latly  Despf^rtf^er'?  inheritance  with  SO  hearty  a  good  will, 
thai  they  did  many  thousand  pounds'  worih  of  mischieC  The  leaders  of  this 
exploit  were  lord  Roger  MortUner  of  Chit k,  and  bis  n0pbewaadbsir,lonlBoger 
MoctisMr  of  Wigmota,  who  had  bcsn  iba  waid  and  popit  of  GavssMMk  Tba 
aBMaofdioavx  iaiaence  of  tlia  younger  Mortimer  exeioiMd  ovar  tha  detdny  of 
tbe  quean  la^ntfaS  these  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  ori^n  of  this  rehelo 
iion.    *  'Walsingham.    Do  la  Mm r.  'Ibid. 

•Leeds  Castle  was  a  part  of  the  splendid  dower  seiiled  by  Edward  I.  on  queen 
Marpuet,  Isabella's  aunt,  to  wbioh  queen  Isabelia  had  luooaedad.— i^iffwr's 
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Ifae  qvMiit  in  reply  to  tlw  complamts  ihtd  bad  been  addressed  to  him  cl 
his  wifiaAi  eondficty  espmung  his  entire  approval  of  what  «he  had  dona 
This  condnct  was  aggravated,  by  the  fact,  Uwt  fiidissinere  had  very 
ItMly  Im«0  OBf  of  the  piiDcipal  officers  of  ihe  palace,  and  held  the  high 
•tatMML  of  Mewaid  to  the  royal  household,  before  Edward  gMro  hin  & 
•ppoitiinMnt  m  cateUan  of  Leeds.  Tho  whole  transaclioa  toiplies  soom 
previous  personal  quanwl  with  the  queen.  Hithorto  the  queen  had  bem 
oo  the  aiost  amieable  lenne  with  the  kMuroas;  Vat  w  neither  Lancaster 
nor  any  of  the  associates  thought  proper  to  express  any  reprobation  of 
the  digfoapect  with  whioh  she  had  been  treated  by  their  confederate,  she 
^leiereiiiied  to  be  revei^^ed  on  all ;  and  accordingly  represented  to  the 
hkig  that  if  he  raised  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Leeds  Castle, 
be  would  eventually  be  enabled  to  use  it  lor  the  extension  of  his  kmgly 
power.'  The  king  would  willingly  have  temporized,  but  the  haughiy 
spirit  of  Isabella  would  not  permit  him  to  delay  becoming  the  uunt<ier 
of  her  vengfpnncn.  F<]ward  piibli^lied  iiis  manifesto,  seftino^  forth  ilu? 
contempt  witli  wliich  iiis  beloved  consort  Isabella  queen  ul  Ijiirlan-l  liaci 
been  trt^iled  In-  ilie  i'ciniily  of  Jkirtli<>louievv  l-iadlnismere,  w  ho  !iad  ii.so- 
lently  opposed  her  m  her  desire  of  entcriiiij^  Leeds  Castle,  and  thai  the 
m'u\  Bartholomew  Badle^merc  liatl  by  his  letters  a{)proved  of  this  mis- 
conduct of  his  family,  in  thus  obstrueiuvi^  and  eoiiiunieliou-ly  treating 
tile  queen,  for  which  cause  a  general  inusier  of  ail  perssons  l>et\veen  the 

a^res  of  sixteen  ami  sixty  was  caUed  iQ  aueud  the  lung  m  aa  ej^i^eililioo 
agaiUiJl  Leeda  Ca^jtle.'" 

A  large  force,  of  which  the  Iiondoners  formed  a  considerable  poruon, 
was  quickly  levied,  for  die  queen  wa^  tiie  darUni^  of  the  nation,  nnd  all 
were  eager  lo  avenge  even  the  ahadow  of  a  wrong  Uiat  was  oifered  to 
her. 

The  lady  Badlesuiere,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  notable  virago,  treated 
the  royal  threats  with  contempt;  and,  with  her  seneschal  Walter  Cole- 
pepper,  deiied  bolii  the  king  and  his  army,  when  they  app(  ared  beoeaili 
the  walls  of  Leeds  Casile,  which  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  and 
she  conlldenily  relied  on  receiving  prompt  relief  from  the  a«»sociaie 
barons.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed,  for  the  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter had  no  intention  lo  come  to  a  rupture  with  tlie  queen,  liis  niece.  The 
castle  ol'  Lceils  was  m  conscqueace  compelled  to  suiieaiier  at  diici^iioa 
on  the  last  day  of  Oc tuber. 

Immediate  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  king,  for  the  assault  on  the 
queen  and  her  servants,  on  the  seneschal,  Walter  CJolepepper,  who,  with 
eleven  of  the  garrison,  were  hanged  before  the  castle  gates.*  Lady 
Badlesmere  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  as  a  state  pri:<ii>aer, 
and  was  threatened  with  the  aame  fiile  that  bad  baea  inflicted  on  her 
agenta :  bvt  it  doea  aot  appm  thai  aha  auflbed  aay  wone  ponishmem 
than  a  loBg  and  ngorona  impHaomneot.*  With  all  ifaeir  iiims,  there  ia 
no  instance  of  any  monarch  of  tfie  Plantagenet  line  potting  a  lady  %» 
deadi,  for  high  treason. 

'  R^ipin.  ^Kymet^s  FiBdera,  voL  iii. 

Waliiingham.   Bapin.  ^B^rlsf's  Hisloiy  of  th^  Tom 
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FInshed  wilh  Ws  snrrpss  at  Tynils,  King  Edward  recalled  hi?  banished 
favourites,  the  two  Despencers.  whose  counsels  quite  accordeil  with  the 
previous  jR-rsUJisions  of  the  queen  to  use  the  military  force  which  he 
hiid  levied  for  the  reduction  of  the  Lei  (]s  C'dstle,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  power  of  tlie  associate  barons.' 

Isabella  was  so  deeply  offended  wilh  the  barons,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Badlesmeres,  that  she  not  only  refused  to  employ  her  influence  in  com* 
posing  the  dillercnces  between  them  and  the  king,  but  did  everything  iu 
her  power  to  influence  the  mind  of  her  lord  asrainst  them.' 

Lancaster  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Borou^hbridge,  where  the  sove- 
reign fought  in  person  against  ihe  associate  barons,  March  16th,  1322. 
The  carl,  and  ninety-five  of  his  adherents,  were  conducted  as  prisoners 
10  PoAtefract  Castle,  where  the  king  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  with  a 
mall  jury  of  peers,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  hia  head.  The 
qoeea  was  not  awm  of  her  uncle's  sentence  till  after  his  execution^  which 
took  plaee  only  a  few  honn  after  hit  doom  was  pTDnonneed.  Frobably 
this  iBdecaBt  Mate  waa  used  to  ptevent  the  possibility  of  the  qiieen'a  in- 
tereesalon  bebfosed  in  htkaif  of  her  kmsmaa.* 

While  king  Edward  was  battling  the  rebellioua  baioiM,  the  queen^  for 
gnaler  aecnrity,  took  «p  her  abode  in  the  Tower.  In  tfaia  royal  Ibrtreai 
ahe  gaiva  birih  to  her  voungesi  ehild,  the  lady^Joanna,  who  torn  thai 
orennietanoe  was  called  Joanna  de  la  Tonr.^ 

tone  time  befim  the  bttth  of  the  ptineeea  Joanna,  the  two  Morti- 
merai  mide  and  nephew,  having  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  kinff, 
were  brought  to  the  Tower  as  state  prisoners^  under  sentence  of  deaSi 
and  eonfiscation  of  their  great  estates.*  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  Churl^ 
^  Knde,  died  of  fiunine,  through  the  neglect  or  enielty  of  his  gaolers 
in  lailing  to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  been  said, 
eooa  amr  his  capture.  Roger  Mortimer,  the  nephew,  was  in  the  pride 
and  vigov  of  manhood,  and  possessed  of  strength  of  constitution,  and 
aneigy  of  mind,  to  straggle  with  any  hardship  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed*  The  manner  in  which  he  contrivet!,  while  under  sentence  of 
dciith  in  one  of  the  prison  lodgings  of  the  Tower  of  London,  to  create 
aopowefftil  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  consort  of  his  offended 
aotereign,  is  not  fshited  by  any  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  reign.  It  is 
fOsaiMei  however,  that  Isaroella's  disposition  for  intermeddling  in  political 
matters  might  have  emboldened  this  handsome  and  audacious  rebel  to 
obtain  personal  interriews  with  her,  under  the  colour  of  being  willing  to 
communicate  to  her  the  secrets  of  his  party.  He  was  the  husband  of  a 
IVsDch  lady,  Jane  de  JoinviSe,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Joinville,  and 
Was  in  all  ptobabihty  only  too  well  ao(|aainted  with  the  language  that 
was  most  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  the  queen,  and  the  manners  and  refine- 
mems  of  her  native  land,  which  in  civilization  M  ns  jrreatly  in  advance 

*WatsiDgham.    Rapin.  'IlMd. 

*  Bartholomew  Badle«neTO»  the  prhnary  causa  of  Ae  war»  was  taken  at  Siowa 
Ftek,  ika  seat  of  his  nephew,  the  bishop  of  Linooln,  and  ignomiiuously  hanged 

U  fantPTbury. 

*  I-a  Moor.  WaUiDgham.  Bajleft  Hi*tory  of  tlip  Tow?  r  Braylpy  Britum, 
ditto.  *  Walsingbani,  kc.    X>e  ia  Moor. 
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of  the  brllicDse  realm  of  En^jland.  Be  this  aa  it  may.  Monimer  wu 
reprieved  ihroui:h  the  good  (illices  of  some  powerful  inUTre>r>or  and 
the  king  commuu^d  his  .senieiicr  of  death  into  perpt  uial  iiupris*  >nmeni  in 
Tower.  Tins  occasituu  d  some  astonishment,  when  it  vva^  rtiiieii?- 
bered  that  MDiiHiier  was  the  first  who  had  commenced  the  civil  w  at  by 
his  tierce  attack  vn  the  ]m\<]i  of  Hug:h  Despencer,  wiio  was  hi>  <u  om 
foe,  and  who  at  this  vei y  tune  had  regained  more  than  his  forintr  sway 
in  the  council  of  kinir  Edward;  but  at  that  time  the  influence  of  ihie 
queen  was  pa  amount  to  any  other,  and  it  was  probably  on  iliia  acc4>uQt 
that  the  deadly  feud  commenced  between  her  and  the  two  Despeucersi 
which  ended  so  fatally  for  both.' 

About  thjM  period,  we  ohserve  the  foUowm^  precept,  adilressed  by 
kin^r  Kdwatd  lo  Ins  treasurer  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer^  tor  tbt 
supply  of  his  own  ftod  his  queen's  WBrdr<^>e. 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ftc.  Ibe. 

We  conimaad  that  ye  provide  sixteen  pieces  of  cloUi  foi  the  apparellinf  oi 
oanelvofl  and  our  dear  companion,  also  furs,  agaiost  the  next  feait  ofCbriatna^ 

and  thirteen  j)ieces  of  cloth  for  corsets  for  our  said  companion  and  her  rfnmsnll. 
with  naping  linen*  and  other  thini^s  of  which  we  stand  hi  neerl  against  the  sai4 
feast ;  requirine  you  tn  as^ien  to  William  Ca«sonrr>s,  Thf'  r!»*rk  of  cmr  wardrobe, 
one  hundred  and  Ultceti  pounda,  ia  such  manner  may  obtain  prompt  pa/BMOl 
of  the  same  for  this  purpose. 

**  Given  at  Langley,  the  10th  day  of  December,  and  of  oux  reign  the  l^th.^ 

The  king  and  Isabella  spent  their  Christmas  togeth^,  wd  it  is  ptotdik 
that  she  availed  herself  of  that  opportunity  of  obtaining  not  oalj  no  » 
conscionuMe  an  allowance  of  cloth  for  her  corsets,  bat  «  mpfief  fro» 
death  for  Mortiiner. 

In  the  •Qceeeding  year,  1323,  we  find  the  tameless  border  chis(  §nm 
his  dungeon  in  t&  Tower,  oiganising  a  plan  for  the  aeisure)  not  oah 
of  that  loyal  fortress,  but  Windsor  and  WaUmgfoid.  Agaiii  w«b  Morti- 
mer condemned  to  sufler  death  for  high  trsason,  but  through  the  agency 
of  Adam  Qrleton,  end  Beck,  bishop  c£  Durham,  he  obtained  n  leeoiis. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  &e  same  year,  Gerard  Alspaye,  the  TakI  or  Ss 
gmve,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  who  wis  supposed  ta  be  in  e^ 
operation  with  him,  gave  the  men-at^anns  a  sopoiifie  polkm  tn  ihsji 
drink  provided  by  the  queen ;  and  while  the  guaros  were  aelcep,  Mm^ 
mer  passed  through  a  hole  he  had  woiked  in  his  own  pneoo  kio  As 
kitchen  of  the  royal  residence,  ascended  the  chimney,  ^ot  oq  the  ml 
of  the  palace,  and  from  thence  to  the  Thames  side  by  nladder  of  vspab 
Segrave^s  valet  then  took  n  sculler  and  rowed  him  ofer  to  the  epppww 
bank  of  the  river,  where  they  found  a  party  of  seven  horsenm  pertab- 
ing  to  Mortimer  waiting  to  receive  him.  With  this  guard  he  made  hm 
way  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire ;  from  thence,  pretending  to  sail  to  ths 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  boat  in  reality  conveyed  the  fugitives  on  boud  a  latgr 
ship,  provided  by  Ralf  Botton,  a  London  merchant,  which  was  nnchomi 

*Wal8ingham.   De  la  Moor.   Bapin.  «Table-linen 
Bot  £.  Q.  47.  *  Leland  s  CoUectanaa. 
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iff  tli«  NeMm :  this  ship  landed  them  nfely  in  NomMidy ;  and  from 
tiipnre  Mortimer  got  to  Paris.' 

Edward  was  in  Lancashire  when  he  heerd  of  the  escape  of  Mortimer: 
he  rooeed  all  England  with  a  hue  and  cry  after  him,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  least  idea  of  his  destioatioo,  as  he  sought  him  chiefiy  in 
the  Mortimers'  hereditary  demesnes,  the  marches  of  Wales* 

Directly  Mortimer  was  in  safety,  the  queen  commenced  her  deep-laid 
fchcnics  for  the  ruin  of  his  powerful  enemies,  the  De«?pencpr«,  whom 
fhe  lautiJit  i[ie  people  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  s[in!j;iiiniiry  cxccuiious 
of  Lanca^tf^T  aiul  his  adherents  ;  though  her  own  impatient  desire  of 
avenging  the  airronis  sIk^  had  received  from  lady  Badlesmere,  had  been 
ihe  niean^i  of  exasperatiiii!;  the  soverL'jt;ii  agamst  that  party.  Now  she 
protf'^ted  against  all  tlic  punislnnenis  that  had  been  inllicted,  and  WM 
the  hr>i  who  pretended  to  rr<^ard  Lancaster  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 

The  J)t'>[)('iirprs  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanu;  sort,  of  ascend- 
ancy over  tlie  mind  of  the  king  that  had  been  once  enjoyed  by  Gaves- 
*on ;  and  the  whole  authority  of  his  feeble  despotism  was  conmutted  to 
tfi^ir  adniifustration.  Their  first  act  was  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the 
queen.  This  imprudent  step  afforded  Isabel !a  a  plausible  excuse  for 
declai  iiig  open  fio-suluies  asrninst  them.  No  one  had  ever  ofiended  her 
Without  payini;  a  deadly  penalty  for  their  rashness. 

She  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  inlluence  with  her  royal  husband, 
during  his  absence  in  the  civil  war  la  liiti  north ;  and  though  it  is  evi- 
dcai  LliaL  an  illicit  passion  on  her  part  had  preceded  the  alienation  ui  the 
king^s  regard  lbrher,she  did  not  complain  the  less  loudly  oi  her  wron^ 
on  tliat  acc<)unt ;  neitlier  did  she  scruple  to  brand  the  Despencers  w  ith 
all  the  accn^aiions  she  had  formerly  hurled  at  Gaveston,  charging  iliein 
will)  having  deprived  her  of  the  love  of  her  royal  husband?  Tiiere 
was  a  fierce  strui^gle  for  Hiipreinac)-  between  her  and  the  Despencers, 
during  llie  year  1324,  wiuch  ended  in  the  discharge  of  all  her  French 
servants,  and  the  substitution  of  an  inadequate  pension  for  herself,  in- 
stead of  the  royal  demesneSf  which  had  beea  settled  oa  her  by  the 
king* 

JsabelU  wrote  her  indignant  complaiots  id  lliii  twimeiit  to  her  bio- 
ther,  Charles  le  Bel,  who  had  juet  ettcceeded  to  the  thfone  of  Fkmoee^ 
dedaring,  ^  that  the  wee  held  in  ao  higher  coneidemtioa  than  a  eenmit 
in  the  pehce  of  the  king  her  httebend,^'  whom  ehe  styled  ^ngripfh 
wdMr^^t^ehmMi  iHiieh  the  thoughtleee  and  prodigal  Edward  was  Tery 
fiu*  from  meritUig.  Tbekiaf  of  Fmncei  exatpemled  by  hie  eieter'e  rme* 
aeniatiooe  of  her  wrongSy  nuide  an  attack  on  Guieone»  whieh  afibrded  an 

*  Rymflr.   Bayl«y's  Hitt  of  the  Tower. 

••'Mortimer,"  says  the  chronicle  quoted  by  Drayton,  "being  in  the  Tower, 
Ofrfrre«l  a  foiist  for  his  ))irtliday,  and  inviting  thiTe  sir  Stepbpn  8f»grave  eon«ml>le 
of  the  Tower  with  ilie  ri  *!  of  tin*  ofliccrs  belonj^iug  to  ihe  i»Hine,  guvo  ihcin  a 
Mleepy  driok  provided  lum  by  tiio  queoii,  by  which  means  he  got  liberty  iur  his 
emp€  I  h«  swan  the  TbamM  lo  ifaa  opposite  thot%  the  qiMen  donhtiag  annfa 
crf'hia  itreaath  finr  tiieh  an  exploit»  at  h»  had  been  long  in  oonflnemmt" 

*  Wali^ingham.  Delft  Moor.  ^Wabingham.  Rapio.  Spatd. 
•Da  la  Moor.  Speed. 
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of  her  last  poa>caaion  in  England,  the  earfdom  of  GomwaO.  The  king 
reramed  this  giant  in  a  peeoOarlj  (fiaoMiging 

nttderatand  ^  Siat  he  dul  not  consider  it  aafe  to  allow  any  portion  of  hii 
lenitoriea  to  remam  in  her  hands,  as  die  maintained  a  secret  cones* 
pondence  with  Ae  enemies  of  the  state.''  * 

The  fends  between  Ae  royal  pair  proceeded  to  auch  a  height^  that 
babdla  denied  her  company  to  her  lord,'  and  he  refoed  to  come  whem 
she  was.*  The  queen  passionately  dnrged  this  estrangement  on  the 
Despencers,  and  reiterated  her  comphunli  to  her  brother. 

King  Charles  testified  his  indignant  sense  of  his  sister^s  treatment^  by 
declaring  his  intention  of  seizing  all  tiie  provinces  held  by  king  Edwanf 
of  the  French  crown,  he  having  repeatedly  summoned  him  in  vain  to 
perform  the  acenstomed  homage  for  them.  Edward  was  not  prepamd 
to  engage  in  a  war  for  their  defence^  and  neither  he  nor  his  ministers 
hked  the  ^lemative  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  court  of  the  incensed 
brother  of  qneen  Isabdb,  after  the  indignities  that  had  been  oflered  lo 


In  this  dilemma,  Isabelk  herself  obligingly  volunteered  to  act  as  i 
medintrix  between  the  two  monarchs,  provided  she  might  be  permitted 
to  go  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  pacification.  Edward,  who  had  so  often 
been  extricated  from  his  political  difficulties  by  the  diplomatic  talents  of 
his  fair  consort,  was  only  too  happy  to  avail  himself  of  her  propr*isal-* 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  historians  that  qneen  Isabella  pnTatelr 
withdrrw  to  Fniiiro  Nvith  her  son,  thr  prinrc  nf  Wales,  to  claim  the 
protection  of  iu-r  broltuT,  Chnrlr*?  ]o  Bel.  a^n^iiist  I  lie  k'm^  her  husband, 
and  his  ministers,  tlie  ]  )e-pc!irers  ;  but  a  rareful  referenrp  lo  those  au- 
thorities whirh  ni:u' V)e  caller^  tlie  loirntain-he:ids  of  histor)', — liie  record 
rolls  of  tluit  reii^ii,  will  sai  is  far  torily  prove  that  slie  was  sent  ri'^  ap.  arcr^ 
r!ite(i  envoy  from  the  deluded  Edward^  to  negotiate  this  treaty  with  her 
lo\  al  brotiier. 

Froissftrt,  who  purposely  veils  the  blackest  trails  of  Is?^bpl!fi''s  rhnr»f- 
ter,  her  prntound  h3rporrisy  and  irearlipry.  represents  h(  r  as  1]\  ing  from 
the  liaiburous  persfrutions  of  her  liii^baiid  and  tlie  DesjHnrprs,  Ifke 
some  distressed  queen  of  romance,  and  engag^ng^,  by  her  bcautv  an*! 
ehnjueiu  e,  all  the  rhivalric  spirits  of  France  and  Flainanlt  to  arm  tor  the 
redress  of  her  wroni^rs.  Jh^  has  succoede<l  in  iriving  jui>t  sueh  a  mjniif 
to  her  prooeedin^  as  would  be  lea«t  otltnsive  to  her  son  Eti'wrani  III^ 
with  whom,  for  oimous  reasons,  the  whole  baaineea  most  hare  been  a 
peculiarly  sore  subject* 

*  WaUingham.    Kapia.  '  De  Im  Moor. 
•FcoiMart                                 Bapin.  'iMt 

*  It  is  to  be  lemeinbctcd  that  Fxoismrt,  whov  tfaoogh  a  oentmopocaiy,  was  wt 

ytiung,  at  tlie  time  these  events  took  place,  to  speak  from  his  own  knowley^ 
bns  followed  what  he  calls  the  ''tnio  chrfmicle"  of  John  le  Bel,  ctmon  of  St 
IiRmbeft  of  LicfJTe,  who  was  the  favourite  coansellor  and  confe* 
Uamault,  the  sworn  champion  of  queen  Isabella,  of  whose  init^uttiea  ilic  *  f 
•ooleitatlio  it »  Mtbtle  palliator,  and  hat  evideotly  done  Ut  tM«t  to  tnystiQr  mm 
|ivtt  of  iMff  oondnot  aa  ware  indafiwitible* 


lier.* 
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The  propriety  of  the  queen  undertaking  the  mission  to  me  court  of 
France,  wais  debated,  first  in  the  council,  and  afterwards  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  January  2l8t,'  1325,  to  consider  the  a^irs  of  Guienne, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  any  expedient  was  better  thfui  pursuing  the 
war." 

A  hollow  neoncOiattoii  was  eSbtiM  betweaa  laaMk  and  the  Be* 
mneenii  who  wm  delighted  at  the  prospael  d  hen  deptrtnre  from 
Engfamd ;  and  the  royal  pair  parted,  appar^jr  on  terms  of  the  most 
aflbctionftte  confidence  ana  good*will. 

*  Ubella  aaUed  for  Fianoe  in  the  hiyiin^i^  of  Hay,  attended  only  by 
the  lord  John  GromweU  and  four  knights.  She  landed  at  Gblais,  and 
proceeded  to  Pteisy  where  the  Ih^ifiniil  of  her  mediation  was  a  tmee 
between  her  hrother  and  the  king,  her  husband.  She  then  negotiated  an 
wmatMe  treaty^  proposing  the  sqiisadmr  of  Gntevietaliaady  wrfei^ed  by 
the  neglect  of  Uie  mdal  nomage  to  the  king  of  Fnmo^  which  waa  to 
be  restored  at  her  personal  instanees,  by  her  brother^  to  the  king  of  Eog- 
land,  oo  eonditkm  of  his  performing  the  accustomed  homage,  and  remu- 
nenlinf  the  kiw  of  France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  was  to 
takft  ptoe  at  a  mendly  inlarfisw  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Been- 
▼ais.* 

The  Beqienceis,  anticipating  with  dam  the  great  probability  of  the 
qneen  regaining  her  wonted  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  hsr  royal  hus- 
baodf  difsnaded  him  from  crossii^  to  the  shores  of  France,  even  when 
hi^  pmpantioas  ior  the  voyage  were  completed.  Isabella,  who  was  well 
infotmed  of  these  demursi  ami  perfectly  understood  the  vacillating  clut* 
laeier  of  her  husband,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  invest  their  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  earldom  of 
Poathieu,  and  send  him  as  his  substitute  to  perform  the  hemege  for 
thoae  countries  to  the  king,  her  brother,  king  Charles,  having  signi£ed 
his  assent  to  such  an  arrangement,  in  compliance  with  her  eolicitatioos. 

Edward,  hr  from  suspecting  the  guileful  intentions  of  his  consort, 
eagerly  complied  with  this  proposal;  and  the  Despencers,  not  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  penetration  to  understand  the  motivp?^  which 
prompted  the  queen  to  get  the  heir  of  England  into  her  own  powec,  fell 

mto  toe  snarp. 

On  tlw?  X'Zlh  of  September,  1325,  prince  Ed  ward,  attended  by  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Kxeter,  nnd  a  j<pl(  luiid  tmiri  o\  nobles  and  knights, 
sailed  from  D^vrr/  and,  luiuiiiiix  at  l)()ul(^Lni(%  \va3  jniiicd  hv  the  queen 
hi*»  rantfier  on  the  14ih,  \vlif>  arroinpiinied  hjiu  to  Parks,  where  liis  first 
iiiteiview  with  ihp  king  his  uncle  look  piace  in  her  prtsenre,  and  ho 
performed  the  act  oi  feudal  homage  on  the  2isty  at  the  iiois  ii«  Via* 
ccnne*.* 

sWAltinshani.   PubUo  Act*.  Ubid.  'ilymers  FoBdera. 

*  Aec  BMide  a*  the  wood  of  ViasMHMt  bf  EdwanI,  {mm  of  Edward  IL)  in  die 

pi««mce  of  iho  queen  bit  mother  and  mnny  jfrnnder's  of  England.  . 
After  th»«  formiilji  rcj^nrding       homage  of  Guionnc,  a  clause  is  nd'lp  !  i?, 

i:iPf<«'  word?* — **Aud  as  for  the  coinnry  of  Ponthieu,  acxurUing  to  the  proio:*tnijoa 
msuie  by  inadaiiie  tliu  queeu  of  Eaglaad,  then  preaent,  tha  hoBMiee  done  b/  tb« 
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■URirAMBD  THS  FAIS, 

QUBEN  OF  EDWARP  It. 


CHAPTER  IL 

JasbelWa  intrigue— Queen  and  prince  reified  to  ilogiand— >Uer  diaobedieoce— » 
Jliog  Edwwd*!  Umn-^BmuB  mHio  hn  to  invade  EnglaiMl — Fmm^taham 
'wUb  MortiiiMr — Scandal  at  Uia  Franeh  ooiir»-»Iattbcllm  dlMnlsied  fiom  Tnam 
->Hvr  xhlt  to  Ainanlt — Her  voyage  to  England — Lands — Enthusiam  of  tte 

people — Proclamation — Her  triinnplml  pro^r(»«« — Cnptnrc  of  the  king — Loo- 
r  doiierd  welcorue  the  queen — Deporiition  of  Ed  wan!  II. — Queen's  hrpoeri^T— 

Seizes  the  government — Exorbitant  dower-^Her  ball  prevented  by  a  popular 
tnmal^Mnider  of  the  tdnf— iMbelU's  peooe  with  Smftlenit — T  wiicnn  afuetf 
the  qiieeik— -Her  Tiiidiotive  cUtpodtion— ^oUieft  of  Mortimw— FuUemeat  at 
Noctiii^hM»->IiabeU»*t  pteeauuon^— Mbrtimer  taken  pritooegi  Her  |rettitTmett 
inter^^f^ssion— Tli'i  execution  —  Her  imprisonment  — Manner  of  ypendine  hrr 
time  liier^— Reports  of  her  maflnessj — Vi-ijts  of  her  son— Re  fere  n^^^^  ^.rr  m 
the  Parliamentary  R0II&— Her  household  at  Casde  Rising — Viaiu»d  by  £dwani 
m.  mod  Philippa^Death  of  Inhetift^Hypootii^  in  dmflk  Iftnunw  of  hm 
fbneral  into  loodon- -Bmied  bj  BftonuBer  •  fido. 

Thb  wofding  of  tba  tiMty  negotiated  between  Itabdla  and  bar  b» 
tkeT)  the  king  of  FnuaMf  was  couched  in  aucfa  ambiguous  terms,  as  lo 
lenve  considemble  matter  of  dispute  between  king  Edward  and  thai 

monarch,  even  aller  the  required  homage  had  been  peilbmieJ  by  the 
hetr  of  Engkndf  for  the  M»  held  of  the  French  crown.  This  ^iSep- 
enee,  which  regarded  the  proriaoe  of  Agenois,  had  been  eontrired  by 
Isabella,  to  aibrd  a  plausible  pfetexl  for  prolonging  her  stay  in  Pam 
She  was  there  joined  by  her  paramom^  Mortimer,  and  all  the  banish  ' 
English  lords  who  had  fled  mm  the  penecutions  of  the  Spencers  (Icnrked 
limnd  her**  Site  held  frequent  ocNmcila  and  meetiBfi  with  the  declared 
enemies  of  king  Edward's  person  and  goTenunent,  and  she  alu>gi?thcr 
avoided  the  commissioners,^  by  whose  advice  the  king  had  appointed 
her  to  be  guided.  The  English  ambassadors  were  surprised  and  oflcaded 
at  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  atid  the  frivolousness  of  the  pretences  00 
which  she  from  day  to  day  delayed  iit  r  dpparture  from  Paris.  But  Walter 
Stapleton,  the  loyal  bishop  of  Exeter,  wliom  she  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  intn  her  conspiracy,  withdrew  to  Enf^laiul,  itirornied  the  king  of 

prince  her  son  was  not  in  any  way  to  prejudice  her  interest  therein,  and  iba 
«id  Edward  piomisei  to  bold  pem  Ibr  bis  fttber;  1399^  tbo  14tb  SepteadbM.'* 
-Abstract  of  the  French  Aoi,  copied  from  Harlaiaa  I198L 
>DelaMoor.   Welsingfaam.  'Ibid. 
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htr  pxMedinpi  and  vifed  liini  to  ecNMMod  her  imiatdiite  fetmit  with 
thm  pfwee  of  Wiles.*  King  Edward  vainly  kmd  hie  piivate  letteis  aad 
woffwl  emunoneee  to  hie  ooneort  and  son  for  that  puipoee :  his  most  per* 
emptoiy  CMrders  were  diaregarded  by  leabeUa,  who  aseened  ^  that  it  was 
tfao  intention  of  the  Despencers  to  cause  her  to  be  put  to  death  if  she 
returned  to  Engiaiwt on  which  the  ktnig  of  France,  her  brother,  wrote 
to  king  Edward,  ^  that  he  could  not  permit  her  to  return  to  him,  unless 
she  were  guaranteed  from  the  evil  that  was  medilated  against  iier  by  her 
enrmic?  the  Despencers."* 

King  Edward's  manly  and  eloquent  reply  to  this  letter  is  preserved 
aoKMif  the  Close  Record  Rolls  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  bis  reign.  We 
tnnakte  it  from  the  ancient  Fianeh  copy,  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Rynet^  Feidem: 

**V«ST»BA]l  AVU  BBLOTKD  BBOTBia, 

•*We  hare  received,  and  well  considered,  your  letters  delivered  to  us,  hy  the 
V^Ttoarablc  Tuher  in  God,  the  bishop  of  Wiiit-hesler,  who  haa  aUo  diicouried 
wiiii  us,  by  word  ol  mouth,  on  the  contents  of  the  said  letters. 

**  It  B&tnm  tint  yon  haw  bem  told,  dearest  brother,  by  pertons  whom  you  o(»k> 
•Ito  worthy  of  awcBt,  tlMt  oar  oorapimion,  the  qnees  of  EnglMMl,  dwo  not  totnm 
to  OS,  being  in  peril  of  hor  life,  as  she  appmhends,  from  Hu^h  lo  Dotpenoer. 
Cr-rtes,  dearest  brother,  it  cannot  be  that  she  can  have  iVar  of  him,  or  any  other 
in»a  in  our  realm  ;  sincn  par  Dieu  !  if  cither  Hugh,  or  any  other  living  being,  m 
oar  donunions,  would  wi^li  to  do  her  ill,  and  it  oame  to  our  knowledge,  we 
would  chastise  him  in  a  maimer  that  should  be  an  example  to  alt  others  j  and 
ilw  iM,  maA  alwrny*  will  be»  oor  entire  will,  u  loos  as,  by  God*B  aeief t  we  have 
the  power.  Andt  daeieet  bioifaer,  know  eertdnlj,  that  we  have  nevet  perceived 
that  he  has,  either  secretly  or  openly,  by  word,  look,  or  action,  demeaned  hirn- 
v-if,  otherwise  than  he  on^rht,  in  all  points,  to  do.  to  so  very  dear  a  Indy.  And 
wh«a  we  remember  the  aujiable  looks  and  worda  between  them  that  we  have 
seen,  and  the  great  friendship  she  professed  for  him  before  she  crossed  the  sea, 
■ad'  4m  lovina  letien  wkioh  the  has  lately  sent  bim,  which  he  has  shown  to  us, 
we  havo  no  power  to  believe  that  our  consort  can,  of  herself;  etedit  sueh  tfalnps 
of  him  ;  we  cannot,  in  any  way,  believe  it  of  him.  who,  after  our  own  person, 
t*  the  man,  of  all  our  realm,  who  would  most  wish  to  do  her  honour,  and  has 
iUvnys  shown  good  sincerity  to  you.  We  pray  you,  dearest  brother,  not  to  give 
cfedertce  tu  any  one  who  would  make  you  otlierwise  suppose,  but  to  put  yoiu 
ftiih  io  tbose  who  bipve  always  borne  tne  witness  to  joa  in  other  things,  and 
who  have  ibb  best  reason  to  know  the  tmdi  of  this  metier.  Wherefore  we 
beseech  yt>u,  dearest  brother,  both  for  your  honour  and  ours,  but  more  especially 
fr>r  that  of  our  Miid  constirt,  that  you  would  compel  her  to  return  to  us  with  nil 
ijieed  ;  t>>r,  rertes,  wo  have  bem  lU  at  ea^e  lor  the  want  ot  her  company,  m 
which  we  iiave  much  deiigiitj  and  if  our  surety  uad  safe  conduct  is  not  enough, 
Statt  let  hor  eoao  to  as,  en  the  pledge  of  year  good  Ihitfa  Ibr  ns. 

We  also  eaueat  you,  dearly  beloved  biotfaer,  diat  yon  woold  be  pleased  to 
deliver  np  to  os  EdMrard,  oar  behnred  eldest  son,  your  nephew ;  and  that  of  yonr 
hve  and  afTeotinn  to  him  you  would  render  to  him  the  !nn<l«  of  the  duchy,*  that 
h©  be  not  disinherited,  which  we  cannot  su^'i  t^o  you  wish.  Dearly  beloved 
Uother,  we  pray  you  to  sutler  him  to  come  lu  us  with  all  speed,  for  we  have 
oAsB  sesit  Ibr  him,  and  wc  greatly  wish  to  see  hSin  and  to  spmk  with  him,  and 
sfsij  day  wo  long  As  his  retnrn* 

'  MS.  Lives  of  ilie  Lord  1  reasurers,  by  Francis  Thynue,  esq.,  lu  the  collection 
of  itr  Thomas  Pbillipps,  barL^  at  Middle  Hilh 
*Delalf6or«  Walslngham.  Rapin.  Speed. 

'  Aquttaias^  Ibr  which  the  young  piinoe  had  fooe  to  Paris  to  do  his  homage  to 
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**  And}  dMMMl  buMlMfi  At  ftis  IIbm  4M  ImioiinA^flUfti'v  III  OcAi  WslMf«%UMy 
of  ExMlaty  kviMBnied  to  ui,  tevtag  MitUM  to     tlmt  hU  pmeon  was  1a  forii 

from  anmc  of  our  banished  enemies,  and  we,  haTin^'  irr^t  need  of  hi?*  counael, 
enjoined  him  on  his  faith  and  allegiance  to  return  loan  w  .ih,  Icaviug  ali  c«h<»r 
mattera  ia  the  best  way  ho  could.    We  pray  you,  thereiox^,  to  eJbcuae  tbe  &udd«& 
departure  of  the  said  bishop  for  the  cause  beibre  said. 
«  Giren  «t  WestmiiiBter,  the  llm  daf  of  December  (1325).* 

Edward's  letter  lo  Isabella  herself,  on  the  same  subject,  is  excee<Uo<jIv 
tempeiale,  but  evidently  written  under  a  de<  j)  sense  of  injun*-,  auu  UiUi 
a  formal  courtesy,  very  diilrrent  iVom  the  friendly  ami  conddeaUJtl  stjle 
io  which  he  addresses  her  brother^  as  our  readers  wiii  perceire, 

Ktve  Ahtam  «a  <|MMr  feamAA. 

<•  Ladt, 

«  Of'pntiines  have  we  sent  to  yon.  both  before  and  after  the  bortroipe,  of  mrr 
great  desire  to  have  yon  with  us,  and  of '^ur  ^ricf  of  h<^nr*  r\i  your  i'  -ni?  ^.h-^'-'^f^ . 
and  as  we  uuderstaiui  that  yoit  do  us  gceat  niiscmcl  by  this,  we  wui  max  yoiA 
oome  to  OS  with  all  speed,  mad  wilfaoot  Ainlwr  sgeassa 

^  Betea  die  Imiage*  was  pe>fiiffiMd»  foa  iaad«  the  adfWWHBMi 
ness  an  excuse,  and  aow  that  we  have  sent  by  the  honooxable  father,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  our  safe  condi«-t  to  von,  '  ymi  v/'iW  not  come  for  the  r*^r  f^.nJ  Jcoibt 
of  Hugh  le  I)et<pencer !'  whereat  w«-  t  ;nitiol  marvel  loo  much,  w  hen  we  u^a^I 
your  HaiteriDi;  deportment  tow&rdi^  each  other  in  oar  presence,  90  axutcahie  mmk 
•west  was  your  depcstmcM,  with  speeial  eMmrenoes  and  look«i«Qd  oHm*  astae 
*ht  flnnet  <niwriahi|i^  and  also,  siaea  thea,  your  treiy  eipeoial  laSMatshiB 

Ate  dnte,  which  he  has  shown  to  ns. 

"And  cert<»-^,  Inly,  wv  know  for  tmtli,  and  so  know  you,  lliat  he  luis  always 
prorijrr'fl  from  us  all  the  honour  he  ro^jM  for  you.  nor  lo  you  has  either  ev.i  or 
▼iUany  been  done  since  you  entered  into  our  coinpanionahip ;  anlftts,  pera^l^eo- 
tocei  as  y€«  may  yoiuaelf  ren^ember,  once,  we  had  osoes  to  give  jou  tecretSy 
tone  woids  at  repioof  Ac  foot  piid^  fa«t  withaat  eihar  hanhaws  and^dW^ 
Less»  both  Qod  and  the  law  of  Onr  fadf  dmroh  teqaiie  yon  to  honow  as^  aad 
nothing  earthly  to  trespass  ajeainst  our  commandments,  or  Ui  fors^ake  our  cotnpaay. 
And  we  are  much  di«pleas«'d,  now  the  honiai?e  has  been  made  to  our  deamt 
brother,  the  king  of  France,  and  we  have  such  £ur  prospect  of  amity,  that  yon. 
whom  we  sent  to  make  the  peace,  should  be  the  cause  (which  God  §s>mftnd) 
efioeieasinK  the  bnaeh  between  ashy  thiofiwhieharaleigned  aadaoaMiyw 
the  truth.  Wheiefore  wo  chaiye  jou.  M  aiasntfy  aa  we  can,  that  oeesisii  tm 
all  pr^t'-nres,  delays,  and  fiilse  excuses,'  yon  come  to  us  v  iih  all  tlie  hai^  yon 
can.  Our  ^ni  l  fnahop  has  reported  to  us,  tliat  our  broilier,  t)ie  ki!>t'  f»f  France, 
tokl  you  in  his  presence,  *thal,  by  the  tenor  of  your  safe  coikIucu  you  uuld  net 
be  delayed  or  mdestcd  in  coming  to  us  ss  a  wi^  should  to  her  locil.  And  as  » 

Cr  expenses,  wheti  it  shall  be  that  yoa  will  otane  t»  at  aa  a  wife  ahovld  •»  bw 
,  we  will  piovide  tbat  tbeia  abali  be  no  defieiens^ia  aa^  thai  le  pmtmm 
to  you,  nn<l  that  you  be  not  in  any  way  di.-slionoured  by  us.  Also,  we  require  <?f 
you  that  our  d^ar  son  Edward  return  to  us  with  ail  possible  speed*  £m  we  aHsb 
desire  to  i»ee  him  aud  to  speak  with  lum."* 

King  Edward  concludes  this  letter,  with  repenting  the  same  obsem- 

tions  to  the  queen,  on  the  sudden  return  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  whkk 
onr  readers  have  seen  in  his  letter  to  her  brother,  the  king  c(  FnM$» 
h<nh  letters  are  dated  on  the  same  day,  December  1,  1326. 

*  Which  was  performed  by  prince  Edward,  their  son, 
*Snisa?»ois  is  the  word  used  in  the  origtrml. 
*RyBMr*tFtadera»^LiT*  From  tfM  Gloee  BaliB*  IM  Bdw.  B. 
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Uis  letter  io  th«  prince  Qi  Wafei,  wriuea  oa  Uit  next  iky^  is  at 

folio  u  s  .  

**  Yebt  diak  loir, 

"A?  yon  arc  young  and  of  tender  af^,  we  remind  you  of  that  which  wp  charged 
ind  ccmunaiiclud  you  at  your  departure  frura  Dover,  and  you  ajiswercnl  then,  a« 
We  know  witli  good  will,  ^  that  you  would  not  tre:}pai)«  or  dLiobey  aiiy  of  uht  iu« 
jnnetioiis  in  any  point  (br  any  one.'  And*  fiiice  that  your  homage  haa  been 
Mwired  hj  our  dearest  brother,  the  king  o£  France,  your  wade,  be  pleaaed  to 
taltc  your  leave  of  him,  and  return  to  us  with  all  speed  in  company  with  your 
ruoiber.  if  ?o  he  that  she  will  couio  quickly, and  if  ?lje  will  not  come,  then  come 
yoH  Without  further  delay,  for  we  have  great  de.-iitu  lo  see  you,  and  U)  speak  wiUi 
you;  therefore  stay  uot  for  your  mother,  nor  for  any  one  eUt;,  on  oux  bicaaing. 

*Grren  at  Westminster,  the  2d  day  of  December.** 

U  is  matter  of  re^t  that  the  replie  s  to  these  most  interesting  ietiers 
hare  noi  been  preserved  among  our  national  records ;  but  the  substance 
t'f  them  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  following  urgent  and  touching  appeals* 
horn  the  uyiired  husband  of  IsabeUfit  to  the  prince  thau  &oU|  and  to  ber 
brother  the  king  of  France : 

**  Edward,  tair  box, 

Wf»  understand  by  your  letters  written  in  reply  to  ours  that  you  remember 
Weil  the  charge  we  gave  you ;  among  other  things,  not  to  contnict  marriage,  nor 
to  iufler  it  to  be  contracted  for  you,  without  our  knowledge  and  consent  j  and 
sbo  ilmt  at  your  departure  fVom  Bom  yon  said,  *  that  it  should  be  yonr  pleasiir« 
in  obey  MB  eommandmonts  as  ^  as  yott  conld,  all  your  days." 

"Fair  9c-rt.  if  thus  you  have  done,  you  have  done  wisely  and  Well,  and  accord- 
ing: tn  yoiu^  duty,  sio  as  to  have  grace  of  God  of  us  and  all  men:  and  if  not,  then 
yijii  eaoaot  avoid  itie  w^rath  of  God,  tlie  reproach  of  men,  and  our  great  iudi^ria- 
cictfi,  for  we  charged  you  50  lately  and  60  bUicily  dmt  you  bliould  remember  well 
ilase  tfalnga,  and  that  you  should  by  no  means  manr,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be 
married  without  our  prerviout  consent  and  advice;  »r  no  oditx  thing  that  you 
f  -iold  do  would  occasion  greater  injury  and  pain  of  heart  to  ns.  And  inasmuch 
iL'  It  M»ems  yon  say  *  you  cannot  return  to  us  IxjcTiuse  of  your  mother.'  it  causes  us 
peat  uioaajiiness  of  heart  that  you  cannot  be  ttiiowed  by  her  to  do  that  which  is 
ytrur  natural  duly,  and  which  not  doing  will  lead  to  much  mischief. 

**Fa]r  son,  yon  know  how  dearly  she  would  haTO  been  loved  and  cherisbedy 
V  ika  taid  timely  come  according  to  her  duty  to  her  lord.  "We  have  knowledge 
of  iBoeh  of  her  evil  doings,  to  our  sorrow;  how  that  she  devises  pretences  for 
absenting  herself  from  u«,  on  account  of  our  denr  and  fnithfiil  nephew,'  H.  le 
Despeocer,  who  has  always,  so  well  and  loyally  served  us,  wliiie  you  and  all  the 
World  have  seen  that  she  openly,  uotorious^ly,  and  knowing  it  to  be  contrary  to 
hm  daqs  apdMt  M  welftre  of  oar  crown,  hat  attracted  10  herself,  and 
maiiw  m  her  company,  the  Mortimer,  our  traitor  and  mortal  foe,  proved,  at  tainted, 
tnd  adjud^fed,  and  him  she  accompanies  in  the  house  and  abroad  in  despite  of  us, 
of  our  rrtiuHi^  rind  the  richt  orflerinp'  of  thf»  realm — him,  the  malefm^tnT*  whom 
cor  beloved  broiher  iJie  king  oi  Frniice  at  our  request  banished  from  his  domi* 
aioDS  as  our  enemy  1  And  worse  than  this  she  has  done,  if  wor^e  than  tkii  can 
hs^ln  nllBW&Dg  you  to  consort  wUh  o«r  said  enomy,  making  him  your  oounsellori 
mA  you  openly  to  herd  and  associate  with  him  fai  the  sight  of  all  the  world, 
Mag  a»0rait »  vilany  and  dishononr  both  to  yoonelf  and  ns,  to  Ae  piejiadioe 


•Rymcr'^  Ftivlera,  vol.  i.  p.  1S2. 

'Kin^j  Edward  bei^tows  this  appellaijfn  on  the  fhvouiite,  because  ha  was  tba 
hd»band  of  his  great-niece  the  heiress  of  Gloucester. 
■  JfislNyt  It  Hie  wotdnted  in  die  ori^nal  French  by  the  incensed  kini^ 

n« — 19 
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4if  our  crown,  tad  of     laws  «ad  customs  of  w  Mim,  wbioh  fM  sn  lapiM^f 

bound  to  hold,  preserve,  and  maintain. 

•*  Wherefore,  fair  son,  de«i?t  you  from  a  part  whi^^h  is  fo  shameful,  and  ma* 
be  to  you  perilous  and  injurious  in  too  many  ways.  We  are  not  piea.-oc]  With 
you,  and  neiUier  for  your  moUier,  oor  for  any  other,  ought  you  to  disple^ae  ti*. 
We  ehaige  700  bj  tlm  fidtli,  1ot«»  and  fttlegiaDee  which  foa  owe  ni,  ud  on  ear 
hleatiiig,  that  joa  come  to  w  without  opposition,  delay,  or  anjr  flower  escaw; 
for  your  mother  has  written  to  us,  *  that  if  yon  wish  to  return  to  us  she  wilt  not 
pre v»^nt  if '  and  we  do  not  understand  that  your  imcle  th*'  ]cing  detains  you  against 
the  ll  rin  of  your  safe  conduct.  In  no  manner,  then,  either  for  your  mothier,  or  10 
go  to  tiiu  duchy,  nor  for  uny  other  cause,  delay  to  come  to  us.  Our  coouoauds 
aia  Ibr  your  good,  and  for  your  honour,  by  the  help  of  God,  Come  qiiichlj,ihca, 
without  Ihrther  eieoie,  if  you  would  haTO  our  blessing,  and  atoid  oar  reptoaeb 
and  indignation. 

*<It  is  our  wish  to  order  all  things  for  the  good  of  the  daohjyaod  onr  e^K 
dominions,  for  our  n>Titual  honour  aiui  bcnelit. 

John  of  iirctagne,  and  John  de  Crouiweli,  will  come  in  yuur  oompaay, 
tbej  wit!  do  their  duty. 

•Mr  son,  trespass  not  afsinst  our  <Haiunands,  for  we  hear  much  dnt  yoa 
have  done  of  things  you  ought  noL 

"  Qiven  at  Liohfield,  the  18th  day  of  Maich."  * 

From  th0  teiioar  of  diis  letter,  it  is  evident^  thel  Edwvd  II.  had  htm 
Infomied  of  fats  qneen^s  ekndestiae  and  certainly  most  mkconatitQtioBil 
proceediiiipy  with  regard  to  contracting  their  son,  the  yonthfol  hsir  of 
Englaiidf  m  maniace,  withont  his  knowledge  or  the  eonseni  of  padi^^ 
meot.  This  was  ue  more  annojring  to  the  king,  beoanee  hio  wae  hm- 
sslf  negotiating  a  doable  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wdbi  nd  Ar 
infimta  Eleanom  of  Anagon«  and  the  yonng  kiqg  of  Arragon  with  his 
eldest  daughter  the  princess  Eleanor;*  and  matters  were  so  fiu*  adfaaosd 
that  application  had  been  made  to  the  pope  for  a  dispensatkmi*  whsn  lbs 
whole  scheme  was  trevened  by  Isabella's  contract  for  her  son^  iMfiiige 
with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hainaitit  It  seems  that  the  biide% 
portioui  whuh  was  paid  in  advance,  was  required  by  laaheUB,  to  sopMit 
herself  against  her  nnhappy  lord,  to  whom,  however,  she  continneo  to 
hold  out  nnmeaning  professions  of  her  dutiful  inclinations,  as  we  perceire 
from  hi^  reply  to  one  of  the  lettera  addressed  to  him  by  her  brothert  tbs 
king  of  France 

**I>BAasiT  Brothkr, 

*'We  have  considered  well  your  letters,  in  which  you  signify  lum.  y  . 
spoken  with  good  diligenoe  to  your  sister^  tonofaingUie  things  on  wkh*  w»le-r 
replied  to  yon,  and  that  she  has  told  yon,  *  that  it  is  her  deaiia  to  M  with  ai^si 

in  our  company,  as  a  good  wife  ought  to  be  in  that  of  her  lord,  difd  thac  t*»t 
friend'^hip  hf^twppn  h^r  and  our  d*»nr  and  faithful  nephf»vv  H  "Deyp^r^er  "e^^ 
but  fi'iu':if^  1  nu  her  part,  because  -he  saw  it  was  expedient  for  ber  supp.^rt  ta 
past  time,  and  to  secure  iierseii'  Iroai  worse  tiealment.'  Certea,  dearest  brottK't 
if  she  loved  as,  she  woold  desire  to  be  in  our  eompany,  ae  aha  haa  said.  8hi 
who  ought  to  be  the  medjetress  between  ns  of  emirs  and  iasiing  peans^  shsall 
not  be  the  cause  of  stirring  up  Aesh  stii^  as  she  has  done  when  she  was  sen 
«r»  nourish  pf»acc  nnrl  kne  between  you  an'?  u^,  which  we  intended  in  all  grc-i 
faith  when  we  sent  her  to  you ;  but  the  thought  of  her  heart  was  to  derise  itei 

*Byiner*s  F<adeia,  fkcm  the  Close  BoUs  of  the  19th  year  of  Edward  II. 
*8ee  Rymer*s  FoBdsia,-<voL  iT.  •WbmL 
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t»  wkiidrawlBK  ftom  ut.  Wa  Iistb  alvHidf  thown  yoa  imi  wtet  the 

Ins  lold  JOB  ia,  Mvlog  your  reverence,  not  the  trmh,  Ibr  noTsr  (ao  mvoh  m  dm 

has  done  apiinst  ii?)  has  she  received  either  evil  or  villany  from  us  or  from  any 
ctiier.  Neither  has  she  hut!  nir/  occasion  *  for  feints  to  supiwrl  herself  in  times 
pa»»t;«l,  r»ur  lo  ehca^  fium  worse/*  lor  never  in  the  sliglitest  instance  has  evil 
oeea  done  to  her  hy  him;'  and,  since  she  has  departed  from  us  and  come  to 
f9m,  what  hat  eompelled  her  10  send  to  our  dmr  wad  trusty  nephew,  H.  to  Do- 
^pnoer,  lotion  of  fooh  great  and  eepeeial  amity  ao  iho  hat  been  pleased  10  do 
ieom  time  to  time  ? 

**But  truly,  dearest  bmrher,  it  must  be  as  apparent  to  ynn  n««  to  !>s  and  to  all 
men,  that  sbe  does  not  love  us  as  she  ought  lf>  \nv(^  her  lord  ;  and  the  cause  why 
she  hat  spoken  falseiiood  of  our  nephew,  and  withdrawn  herself  from  us,  pro- 
€eode»  according  to  my  thoughts,  firom  a  disordered  will,  whoa  aha  so  openlyi 
Morioosly,  and  knowingly,  agalnat  her  duty,*'  Slo.  dto. 

Here  king  Edward  passionately  repeats  the  same  observations  respects 
ing  Isabella^g  shameless  nuiiiiar\'  wiili  Moriinier,  of  whirli  lie  iiad  made 
use  iu  the  preceding  letter  to  the  prince  his  son,  and  ihcii  proceeds: 

"  If  ron  wished  her  well,  dearest  brotlier,  you  would  chastise  her  for  this  mis- 
corvhict,  and  make  her  demean  herself  «h<»  ou^ht,  Ibr  the  honour  of  nil  thos« 
to  whom  she  belong*.  Then  our  win,  dearest  brother,  is  made  also  by  lus 
mothar,  year  sister,  the  companion  of  our  said  traitor  and  foe,  who  is  his  couu- 
■atlor  in  delaying  hie  tetara.  ia  oar  desptie.** 

StHue  requestf*  touching  Guienne  follow,  and  after  repeating  his  en- 
treaties for  his  son  to  be  restored  to  hiiS)  king  £dward  coociudes  his 
kuer  ui  tiie  ioiiowing  words: 

"An'!  that  yon  will  be  pleased  to  do  the^e  things,  dearest  brother,  for  the 
fake      God  T^'n^on.  yood  fiiith,  aiul  natural  fratemi^,  Without  paying  regard  to 
the  light  pieai^aunce  uf  a  woman,  is  our  desire  : 
•Given  at  Lichfield,  the  18th  of  March. ' 

Afler  tlii««  Iptter.  (Jharlos  Ir  V>v]  i«;  ?ni(!  to  have  lookod  vorv  coolly  on 
his  sister,  and  even  to  have  iirijod  lu  r  to  return,  with  hrr  son,  to  the 
roval  hn^hnnf! ;  hut  Isabella  had  uitothrr  L^ainc  in  view,  and  had  gone  too 
far,  she  feh,  to  n'rede,  without  ineuiring  in  reality  the  perils  which  slie 
had  beforr-  {iretended  to  dread.  Her  party  in  England  had  now.  thrnufrh 
the  fnaliL'^nam  a(  tivity  of  her  ej^perinl  aL^  rit,  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of 
ilef'  l  ord,  })<  (  onie  so  strong,  that  about  this  lime  she  received  a  depnla- 
tiofi  Tk  in  iiie  confederate  barons,  assurinsf  her  "  tliat  if  she  could  only 
raise  a  tiioiisand  men,  and  would  cnnie  with  the  prinre  to  England,  at 
the  hf-nfi  <>i  that  lorce,  they  would  place  him  oa  the  throne  to  govern  by 
her  guidance.''* 

Tb**  fj  jpen  had  already  been  very  active  in  securing  the  assistanee  of 
rrmay  eiUerprisniir  vouhl:  noblt  s,  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were,  by 
her  persuasive  wt>rds  and  tair  ]in)ini>e«j,*  readv  to  attend  her;  but  though 
ahe  had  conducted  her  preparations  with  great  secrecy,  the  Deepencera 

*Th«aa  leataaoaa  markad  by  aomtaat  are  avidaatljr  qaoiatioDs  flora  Iiabtlla*! 

^antatioaa. 

•  Hugh  le  Despencer.  Yet  the  deprivation  of  the  qneen^s  rerenwe  was  a  settottf 
inmrr:  it^  re«toration  mn9t  liave  taken  plaee  diroctl/^Or  tha  ^IMMl  WOUid  hava 
urged  ii  ai  dii^  lime  as  a  raatt«r  of  complaiaL. 

*  Wahungharti.  JLe  Moor.  Froissart.  *  Froimrt 
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had  information  of  her  proceedings,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  assertion 

of  Froissart,  t!iev  circimiventrd  her,  by  thf»  skilful  distrihiition  of  counter 
bribes  among  the  ministers  of  ihc  kinc^  of  France  ;  nay,  he  even  goes  aa 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Despencers  addressed  th'  ir  irolden  argtiments  ta 
king  Charles  himself,  so  successftiUy,  that  he  witftdrew  his  countenance 
(rom  lus  royal  sister,  and  forbade  anv  person,  under  pain  of  punij-hmtriu 
to  aid  or  assist  her  in  her  projected  iinaMod  ot  England,^  Ix*ss  preju- 
diced hisioriaiis,  iiowever,  attribute  ihe  rnarkefl  change  o\  kiwi^  CUaflet, 
with  regard  to  his  sister's  c^use,  to  the  scaudai  which  her  uudtfguised 
passion  for  Mortimer  had  caused  in  his  court- 
Some  impression,  too.  nii<^ht  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of  Isabelli'i 
brother,  by  the  urgent  appeal  which  her  luckless  husband  about  thii 
time  addressed  to  biiQy  in  the  following  letter : 

"  We  would  wish  you  to  remember^  that  we  have  at  diflcreut  time*  sigEufied 
to  you  by  out  letters,  how  imi'r'>jvTly  your  sister  our  wife  has  conducted  L?r*<''f 
in  withdrawing  from  us,  and  reiusin^  to  return  at  our  eommand.  wliiJe  she  ¥0 
iK>u>rioui»ly  has  attached  to  her  compauy,  and  consort*  with,  our  tx&i&oc,  matk 
mnotUi  otemy  th«  Mbtlbner,  and  oar  biuAer  omwiw  IhtamfmaA  «lM  mtkm  fi^ 
mmtd  our  loii  and  Mr  an  mdimnot  of  tha  naia  aar  mmmj^  to  av  pneei  tkaam^ 
and  that  of  every  oaa  of  her  blood  ;  and  if  you  wish  her  well,  you  oagfa^Mb 
for  yoof  owa  hoooor  and  onrs,  to  have  these  thiagi  duly  zadieaaad.'* 

for  the  restomtioa  of  the  prince^  his  non,  ^"mhm  mf^  Jm  obewma^  ^ dt 
too  tender  an  age  to  guide  and  goran  huaeeirfaQd  thetefoie  ought  to  he 
wider  hii  paternal  eare|''<— king  ikiward  implores  hun  to  put  hie  eon  m 
poesession  of  the  before-named  doehyf  for  which  he  had  peifomed  the 
homage  as  stipnlaled)  and  that  withom  dwelling  too  paftienlMif  cm  the 
woidiqg  of  the  eovenant,  ^whieh  had  evidently  been  designedly  mystiM 
hj  the  contrivance  of  Isaoella,)  he  adds : 

*  But  tliese  things  are  as  nothing,  it  is  the  herding  of  our  said  u-ife  and  mrn- 
wiih  aor  traitors  wd  mortal  aaaatiaa,  that  ooioriousiy  coatiaaaa  \  inaomuch,  xhux 
the  said  traitoct  the  Morthaer*  was  canied  in  the  train  of  our  said  son  poMidy 
lo  P^jis,  at  the  solemnity  of  me  coronation  of  our  Tarydear  sister  your  wife,  cba 
queen  of  Fiaooe,  at  the  Pentecost  jost  passed,  to  onr  great  shame,  aivi  in  ^^^km 

of  us. 

•*  Wherefore,  dearest  brother,  we  pray  you,  as  earoesti)  iw  xre  cmj\  *  *  <Kr 
lighu  and  blessings  of  peace,  and  iha  aotira  itiendship  that  suhaiatj  between 
«bat  yoa  will  of  your  beeeToleiica  efieatnaUy  attend  m  our  soy  aim  u  4aaun«  ita* 
we  be  not  thus  dishooonred,  and  our  son  disioherifed,  which  wa  caanot  snf^^^M 

you  wish. 

"I>e;ire.«t  brother,  you  ouj^ht  to  feel  for  us,  and  so  should  all  men  of  ouresta:^, 
for  much  we  are,  and  much  we  have  been,  griered  at  the  shameful  df^^pite?  ar-! 
great  injury  which  we  have  sa  long  endured.  Nay,  ▼eiily,  hrtKhor-iA-iawj  bat 
me  aannot  heat  It  leaget.   'fhaHoly  Spisit  faavaabaiiaaf  ^00.*** 

At  the  .same  time,  in  the  month  of  June,  1326,  king  Eld  ward  made  4 
last  fruiUess  alieaipt  to  prevail  on  the  pnuce,  his  son,  to  withdraw  huB» 

*  Froissan's  Chronicles. 

■  Kymer's  FoDdera,  from  the  Close  Bolls  of  the  19th  year  of  £dw  aru  li 
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nlf  fiNm  the  «¥il  ooonself  and  contumacious  companioM  of  the  queen, 
km  mother,  and  to  return  to  hiru.  This  letter,  like  the  preceding  cor- 
respondence, affords  indubitahle  e¥idence  how  aeeuratdljr  the  unfor- 
tunate hushand  of  JsaheUa  wee  inforoied  of  her  proceedings  with  xegaid 
lo  Mortimer. 

•We  liave  seen  by  your  letters  lately  written  to  us,  that  you  well  remembered 
i^e  ehaiges  we  enjoinad  joa  on  your  dep«nura  Aom  I>OTert  and  that  yoo  have 
DDI  oanHMMd  oof  oonmiaQds  ia  any  poiat,  tint  was  in  yooi  power  10  avoid. 

B«t  to  n?  it  appears  that  you  hnre  not  humbly  obeyed  oar  commands  as  a  good 
ouiilit  his  fnther,  since  you  havt*  not  reTurued  to  us  to  be  under  government! 
ti  we  i»avc  eiyoiued  you  by  our  other  leiiers,  on  our  blessing,  but  have  noto- 
rioiuly  held  companionship,  and  your  mother  also,  with  Mortimer,  our  traitor 
•ad  moftal  eneniy,  whOk  Sa  company  with  yoar  motiier  and  otheis,  was  publieljr 
mied  to  Paris  in  your  train,  to  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  at  Paateoost  jwC 
pact,  in  signal  despite  of  us,  and  to  the  great  dishonour  both  of  us  and  you :  for 
mily  h**  i«  o«ithcr  a  meet  companion  for  }'our  motliei,  nor  Dor  yoQ|  and  wa  Jloid 
ibat  much  evil  to  the  oouuiry  will  couic  ol'  ii, 

**  Also  we  uuderstaod  that  you,  through  counsel,  which  is  coutrary  both  to  our 
iaisfMi  and  yourti  have  proceeded  to  make  divers  alterations,  injunctions,  and 
se&iances  without  oar  advieci  end  contiaiy  to  oar  orders,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gttienne,  which  we  have  given  you ;  but  you  ought  to  remember  the  conditiona 
of  tlie  pi  ft,  and  your  reply  when  it  wh-  mnferred  upon  you  at  Dover.  Tliese 
Uuii|r9  nre  inconvenient,  and  muft  be  most  uijuriuuj*.  Then  lore  we  comm^.^,*! 
and  cbari^e  you,  on  the  faith  aad  love  you  ought  to  bear  and  on  our  b!<;asing;i 
yon  show  yourself  oar  dear  and  well-beloTcd  son  as  you  bave  afiireiinia 
done,  and,  ceasing  tnm.  all  ejconsas  of  yonr  mother,  or  any  like  tbosa  that  yoo 
bare  ju»t  written,  you  come  to  us  here  witti  all  haste,  that  we  may  ordain  jor 
foo  and  your  stiHe  honoumbly  as  yon  oan  desire.  By  right  and  rf^^on  yon 
ought  tc»  have  no  otii(  r  ^nM  rnor  tlian  us,  neither  >h mid  you  wisib  10  have. 

**Al9i>  ikir  ton,  wc  charge  you  by  no  means  to  luarry  till  yuu  return  to  us,  nor 

vidiant  our  adTise  and  consent,  nor  for  any  caase  either  go  to  the  dnchy,  or 
•lisvhere,  against  our  will  mod  command. 

"  P.  S.  Edward,  fair  son,  you  are  of  tender  age :  take  our  commandments 
tenderly  x*^  hf  irt.  nnd  so  rule  your  conduct  with  humility,  as  you  would  esenpo 
oar  reproiiei),  our  grief  and  indignation,  and  advance  your  own  intt  rcsi  and 
honour,  iielieve  110  counsel  that  is  coutrury  to  the  will  of  your  iaihur,  the 
wise  king  SokMBOtt  instmots  yoa.  Undarstaad  oextainly,  that  if  yon  now  act 
courary  10  our  counsel,  and  contjaao  in  wilful  disobedience,  yon  will  feel  it  all 
the  days  of  yotir  life,  and  all  other  sons  will  take  example  to  be  disobedient  to 
*eir  kNds  and  ikthr.rs.''  * 

The  evil  inflneoei  of  ItabeDn  prerented  the  patainai  renonttnumce  of 
tht  royal  writer  Irom  herlog  any  proper  eflect  on  the  mind  of  her  00a; 
tod  it  should  seen  that  she  sncceeded  in  penraading  him  that  she  was 
the  olject  of  the  moil  berheroos  persecntioiii  both  from  the  Despencere 
•ad  the  king^  bar  bashitid. 

King  Edward  sent  copies  of  these  letters  to  the  pope/  and  entreated 
hii  interfMeoce  so  eflecttiall)r,  that  the  pontiff  addrened  his  censnree  to 
Charics  le  Bel,  on  his  detention  of  the  queen  of  England  from  her  royal 


'Rynier's  Fa'dera,  vol.  jv.    From  the  Close  Rolls  of  10th  Edward  IT. 
*  Rynier^  Fo^Iera,  vol.  iv    F'om  the  Close  KoUs  of  19th  of  £dward  IL  Froia- 
net.  Walaingham. 
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consort,  and  charged  him,  under  the  penalty  of  excooimiiniciUUNli  to 
dismiss  both  Isahrlla  nm}  her  son  from  his  dominions. 

^Vhpn  kin\r  C]\:\r\vs  had  read  these  letirr?,"  pays  Frois^ari,  "he  was 
greatly  disturiif d,  and  onlrrrd  his  sister  to  be  made  acquainted  with  iheir 
contpnts,  for  he  had  lield  no  conversation  with  her  for  a  lon<r  time,  and 
cnniiiiaiicied  her  to  ieave  his  kingdom  immediately^  or  he  wouid  make 
her  leave  it  with  shame."* 

\Vlien  the  queen  received  this  aiifirry  and  cootenipiuous  me^j^e  inm 
her  brother,  she  was  greatly  troubled  for  the  French  barons  had  already 
withdrawn  themselves,  either  as  Froissart  states,  by  the  kmg's  com- 
mands, or  through  disgust  at  the  infatuation  of  her  conduct  with  regard 
to  Mortimer,  "and  she  had  no  adviser  left  but  her  dear  cousin,  Robert 
d'Artois,"  and  he  could  only  assist  her  seen  tls  ,  since  the  king^.  her 
brother,  had  not  only  said,  but  sworn,  ^  tiiai  whoever  sh  )ulii  sj.Hr*ik  la 
behalf  of  his  sister,  the  queen  ol  Eiiglaod,  should  forfeit  bus  lands,  and 
be  banished  the  realm."  Robert  of  Ariois  had  also  discovered  that  a 
plan  was  in  agitation  for  delivering  queen  Isabella,  ihe  prince  her  soOf 
the  earl  of  Kent,  and  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  lo  king  E<I\vard* 

Sir  Kobert  Artois  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  vvarii  l^^lij^ila 
of  the  peril  in  wliich  she  stood.  The  queen  was  struck  with  consterna- 
tion at  ihis  intelligence,  and  Artois  strongly  urged  her  to  enter  the  im- 
perial territories,  and  to  throw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  some  of  li^ 
independent  German  princes,  especially  WiUiam  earl  of  UaiiiaLiiL,  whose 
consort  was  Isabella's  first  cousin. 

^  The  queen  ordered  her  baggage  to  be  made  ready  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, and  having  paid  everythingj  (a  point  of  hcmesty  recorded  to  her 
credit  by  Froissart,)  she  quitted  ^ns,  with  Mortimer;  and  aeeompanied 
by  her  soOf  and  by  her  hnsbaiid^f  brother  the  eail  <^  Kent,  who  had  beea 
attached  to  the  homage  depiitatioo,  and  was  at  this  tune  decidedly  her 
partisan.  After  some  days  she  came  into  the  coontiy  of  O^hiay. 
When  she  found  that  she  was  in  ihe  territories  of  the  empire,  dbc  wu 
more  at  her  ease;  she  entered  Ostrevint  in  Hainanlt,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  poor  knight,  called  sir  Eostace  d'Ambretieonrt,*  who  receifed 
her  with  great  pleasnre,  and  entertained  her  in  the  best  manner  he  coirid, 
insomuch  that  afterwards  the  queen  of  England  and  her  son  inTiled  die 
knight,  his  wife,  and  all  his  chfldren«  to  England,  and  adrmccd  tkar 
fortunes  in  various  ways." 

^  The  arrival  of  the  queen  of  England  was  soon  known  in  die  house 
of  the  good  esd  of  Hainault,  who  was  then  at  Valenciennes  ;  air  John, 
his  brother,  was  likewise  inftirmed  of  the  hour  when  she  aUghled  at  the 
house  of  the  lord  of  Amhreticourt  This  sir  John  being  at  that  tia« 
very  young,  and  panting  for  glory,  like  a  knight  errant,  mounSed  Ut 
horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  persons,  set  out  ftom  YalendeaaeSft 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  to  pay  the  queen  eveiy  respect  and  bonour." 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  very  dejected,  and  made  a  lamennUs 
complaint  to  him  of  all  her  griefs ;  which  afibcled  sir  John  so  much  thsl 
he  mbnd  his  tears  with  hers,  and  said : 

fronsart.  *Ibi<L  *ifaid. 
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'  *Iad/,  see  bm  yom  knight,  who  will  not  (ail  to  die  for  you,  though 
fmry  one  ebe  thonld  forme  you ;  therefore  1  will  do  every  thine  m 
my  power  to  eondnet  you  safely  to  England  widb  your  son,  and  to 
leitoie  yon  to  your  nnkf  wiUi  the  astistanoe  of  your  friends  in  thoee 
fntmi  and  I,  and  all  thoee  whom  I  can  infloenee,  will  riik  our  lives  oft 
the  adfcntnre  for  yoor  loke,  and  we  shall  have  a  snfficient  armed  force, 
jf  it  please  God,  without  fearing  any  danger  from  the  king  of  France.^' 

The  queen^  who  was  sitting  down  and  sir  John  standing  before  her^ 
Would  have  east  herself  at  hie  feet ;  but  the  gallant  sir  John^  rising  up 
qvickly,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  said, 

^Ood  fort>id  that  the  queen  of  England  should  do  such  a  thing! 
Madeai)  be  of  good  comfort  to  yoarself  and  company,  for  I  will  kesp 
my  promise — and  you  shall  come  and  see  my  brother  and  the  eonntess 
his  wife,  and  all  their  fine  children}  who  will  be  lejoieed  to  see  you,  for 
i  have  heard  them  say  so.'' ' 

The  queen  answered :  "  Sir,  I  find  in  you  more  kindness  and  comfort 
than  in  all  ihr  world  besides;  and  I  give  you  five  hundred  thousand 
thank«!  for  nil  yon  have  promised  me  with  so  miirh  courtesy.  I  and  my 
«on  shall  be  for  ever  bnund  unto  you,  aii<l  we  will  put  the  kingdom  of 
£n:jl:ui(1  nnder  your  nianairrineiit.  as  injustice  it  ought  to  he."* 

Wiicn  b-mbella  qtiitferl  the  rastle  of  Amhreticoiirt  she  told  sir  Eustace 
an'i  liis  lady, **thnt  she  tnisiefl  a  lime  would  come  when  she  and  lier  son 
could  acknowledi^e  their  miirif  sv.  She  then  mounted  her  horse  and 
set  off*  with  her  train  arconipatued  by  sir  John,  who  with  joy  and  respect 
condTicted  her  to  Valenciennes.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  came 
foith  to  meet  her,  and  received  her  with  great  humility,  ^fie  was  thus 
conducted  to  William  count  of  Hainault,  who,  as  well  as  the  countess, 
received  her  vcrj^  graciously.  Many  great  feasts  were  given  on  this 
<«rca9ion,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  the  countess  how  to  do  the 
honours  of  her  house.' 

Queen  Isabella  remained  at  Valenciennes  during  eight  days,  with  the 
good  count  and  his  countess,  Joanna  of  Valois.  Then  the  queen  made 
every  preparation  for  her  departure,  and  John  of  Hainault  wrote  very 
af&ctionate  letters  to  ceitahi  knii^lit-rorupunions,  in  whom  he  put  great 
confidence,  frtMu  Brabant  and  Bohemia;  "beseeching  them,  by  all  the 
friendjship  tiiere  was  betweeu  them,  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  the  distressed 
queen  of  England."^ 

All  the  expedition  gatheretl  at  Dort.  *<Then  the  queen  of  England 
took  leave  of  the  count  of  Hainault  and  his  countess,  thanking  ihem 
much  for  the  honourable  entertainment  they  had  shown  her,  and  she 
kissed  them  at  her  departure.  Sir  John,  with  great  difiiculty,  ob- 
tained his  aord  and  brother's  permission  to  accompany  Isabella.  When 
he  took  leave  of  him  he  said, — ^My  dear  lord  and  brother^Iam  youngs 
and  believe  that  God  has  inspired  me  with  a  desire  of  this  enterprise /or 
my  advancement.  1  also  believe  for  certain,  that  thie  lady  and  her  mm 
have  been  drtven  from  Aeir  kngdom  wrongfully.  If  H  ii  fof  the  glory  of 
God  to  eomfoft  the  aflUcted,  how  moeh  more  n  h  to  Mp  and  eoeeoor 
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one  wlio  dauohier  of  a  kinc.  descended  from  royal  lineage,  an  ]  ta 
whose  blood  we  cuirsflves  are  related  !  I  will  renounce  evcn'thinz  iiere, 
and  go  and  lake  up  ibc  cross  in  heathendom  beyond  ^car?,  ii  lais  good 
lady  leaves  us  without  comfort  and  ;ud.  But  if  you  gr^l  ine  a  viUii^ 
leave^  1  yhall  do  well,  and  arconi{)li>h  niy  purpose.'" 

When  the  [rood  earl  heard  his  brolhe^  perceiv^  the  gmldeiiia 
he  had  for  thij*  expedition,  he  Faid — - 

**  Dear  brother,  God  forbid  there  e:houid  he  any  hinderance  lo  your 
wish,  theref>>re  I  n'wa  you  leave,  in  the  nanie  of  God  !"  '  lie  ihenkisifld 
hiin.  and  squeezed  his  hand,  in  sign  of  great  aOection. 

Tiie  queen,  her  9on,  and  suite  set  off,  accompanied  by  sir  J(A\:u  and 
went  that  nuihi  Mons,  where  tliey  slept.  They  embarkeiJ  at  Dort, 
according  to  1  roissart,  whose  account  of  their  voyage  and  iandirig  on 
the  terra  incognUa  between  Orford  and  Harwich,  is  so  marvellons,  thnt 
we  have,  in  preference,  translateU  the  autiieauc  «uiU  circmnstauLiai  Oci^ai 
of  the  chronicle  of  Flanders. 

•^The  Heel  way  tossed  wwh  a  frrcat  ten^pcst,  but  made  the  port  aboal 
noon,  when  the  queen  being  got  balely  on  bhore,  her  knighks  and  aiu,iiu- 
ants  made  her  a  house  with  four  carpets,  open  in  the  front,  where  ihcy 
kindled  her  a  great  dre  of  the  piecea  of  wreck,  some  of  their  shipi 
having  been  beaten  to  pieces  in  the  tempest;  meantime  the  Flemish 
•ailors  goC  on  ihote  before  nudnigbt  all  the  hofses  and  arms,  and  then 
ikt  ahips  thai  had  iQmrad  the  iKmn  aatled  (the  wind  hwng  iavounbk) 
te  the  oppoiite  eoaat  BbI  the  queen,  findiqf  henelf  ill  at  ease  on  d» 
atormy  oea  heaeh  thai  night,  naiebed  ai  dajMiieafcf  with  banoeis  dia- 
played,  toward*  the  nott  oonntiy  town,  wkem  ahe  (bind  aU  tha  hoMi 
amply  ipd  well  lafniafaed  with  proTwona,  hot  all  the  people  fled.^ 

The  adviVftoed  gmrd  aManCime  spread  then»elfea  over  Ihe  covntiy, 
and  aeii9d  all  the  eattle  and  food  they  could  cet,  and  Ihe  owmm  A 
lowed  them,  crying  bilterift  into  the  presence  of  the  qoeetty  who  adM 
tfieai  ^  whal  waa  the  foir  talne  of  the  fooda?"  and  when  Ihey  naaad 
the  price,  she  paid  them  all  Uhenllj  in  leady  money.  The  people  wm 
ao  pleaaed  with  thia  ^ondactf  th«t  they  anpiiUed  her  well  walh  fn»> 
fiaioni^ 

^Qpeen  kabelU  arrifed  at  Harwidi  on  the  25th  of  SeplBQiher, 
on  the  domain  of  Thomaa  of  Brotherton,  the  kiiv'a  hrolher,  who  wm 
the  first  that  greeted  her  on  her  landing.*  Hienahe  waa  Ml  Md  wtl* 
corned  by  hat  onde,  Heniy  of  LanoMter,  and  many  o^her  hnraoa  mi 
knight%  ind  almoat  all  the  biahops,  notwiihaluidiBf  the  kin^a  pfcdi 
mationi  eommanding  all  men  to  avoid  the  qneen^.  amaaiawi  nl  iin  tat 
hutdk^*" 

Eer  foien  eonaiated  of  two  thonaand  eeran  hnndied  and  flftymmi 

*Froi8«arL  •History  of  Ha  rwicij,  by  Silas  Tnv!c^. 

*  Speaking  of  this  earl  of  Nolfolk,  Drayton,  with  his  niiaute  adhereuce  to  Im^ 
•aft: 

"And  being  earl  marthal  groat  apoa  die  eattS» 

With  bells  and  bonfires  welcomea  her  on  ibot% 

And  by  hi«  office  p:ai}iering  up  an  host, 

Sbowod  the  great  spieea  that  he  to  fidwird  bggmJ* 
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wMkmt  weB  appoinled,  eommaiided  by  lord  John  of  HaliMHiIt)  brother 
to  her  ally,  the  sovereign  of  Hainaiilt  Ro^  Moitiiaer  eommeiMled 
ber  Eliglieh  parten?;. 

The  hietoriau  of  Harwich  declares  that  it  wa?  wonderful  how  the 
eonnnon  people  flocked  to  her.  Every  generous  feeling  in  the  English 
ehanicter  had  been  worked  upon  hf  her  emissaries,  who  had  diewnpt* 
Haled  inflammatory  tales  of  the  pereecotione  die  had  endured  from  the 
^mg^  her  husband,  and  his  barbarous  ministers.  It  was  asserted  that  she 
had  been  driven  into  a  foreign  land  by  plots  against  her  life,  and  that  ehe 
was  the  most  oppressed  of  queens — the  most  injured  of  wives. 

So  blinding  was  the  excitement  which,  at  this  crisis,  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  people,  that  the  glaring  falsehood  of  her  statements,  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  quitting  England,  was  forgotten ;  the  improprieties  o( 
her  conduct,  which  had  excited  the  disgust  of  her  own  countrymen, and 
caused  the  k'uvr.  her  brothrr,  to  expel  her  with  contempt  from  his  domi- 
nions, were  reganled  as  the  ba^e  caluintiirs  of  the  Despencers.  The 
facts  that  she  came  nttendetl  hv  iier  paramour,  ni\  fivitlawril  traitor,  and 
at  the  heafi  of  a  band  ol"  foreiirii  mercenaries,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  her  husband  and  sovereitjn,  having  abused  her  maternal 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  voutlitul  ficir  of  Enirland,  to  draw  him 
into  a  parricKlal  rebeU,oa,  exctUid  no  feeling  of  liioai  or  religions  repro- 

tiaii<^n  in  the  nation. 

Kvrry  PlantaL^net  in  England  e^ponsed  her  cause;  but  it  is  to  be 
ob^er\  e(U  that  the  king^'s  younger  brothers  by  the  half  blood,  Thomas 
of  Brotherton  and  the  earl  of  Kent,  were  Isabella's  first  cousins,  being 
the  ^'Mis  of  her  aunt  Marguerite  of  France,  and  that  Henry  of  biiicaster 
was  her  uncle.  The  connexion  of  these  princes  with  the  blood-royal 
of  France,  had  ever  led  them  to  make  conunou  cause  with  queen  Isa- 
bella. By  thern  and  by  their  party  she  was  always  treated  as  if  she 
were  a  pers*uii  of  more  importance  than  the  king  iicr  husband. 

When  the  alaruiiiig  uutlh^eru  e  of  the  landing  of  the  queen's  arnia- 
meot  reached  the  king,  he  was;  paralyzed,  and,  instead  of  taking  measures 
for  defence,  he  sat  down  to  write  patlietic  letters  to  the  pope  and  the 
kmg  of  France,  entreating  their  succour  or  interference.  He  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  proscribing  the  persons  oi  all  those  who  had  taken  arms 
a^inst  him,  with  the  exception  of  queen  Isabella,  the  prince  lier  son, 
&nti  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent.  Ii  is  dated  Sept.  28,  1326:  in  it  he 
ofSer^  a  thousaud  pouud^i  iur  the  head  of  the  arch-traitor^  Rqger  Morti- 
mer. 

The  queen,  who  had  traversed  England  with  great  celerity,  at  the  head 
of  an  increasing  army,  immediately  published  a  reward  of  double  that 
sum  for  the  head  of  tlie  younger  Despencer,  in  her  manifesto  ftcm  Wal* 
lingford,  wherein  she  set  forth,  that  her  motives  in  coming  ere  to  deliver 
the  ki^igdom  from  the  misleaders  of  the  kiug.' 

The  next  attack  on  the  king  was  from  the  pulpit  at  Oxford,  wheir 
Adam  Orieton,  bishop  of  Herdbrd,  having  called  the  Univefsily  together, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
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their  roUowers,  pmiched  a  semion  from  the  followinj?  text :  ^lAy  head, 
my  head  achelhi''  (2  Kings  iv.  19-;  in  which,  afier  explaining  the 
queen's  motive  for  appearing  in  arms,  he  with  uiipnestly  ferocity  con- 
cIikIimI  with  this  observation  :  "  When  the  head  of  a  kingdom  becometh 
6kck  SLiid  diseased,  it  must  of  necessity  be  taken  off,  without  Qscieil 
attempts  to  administer  any  other  remedy.^ '  The  delivery  of  thi»  mm* 
derous  doctrine,  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  and  ioa  of  the  devoted 
sovereign,  ought  to  hare  filled  every  bosom  with  horror  and  indij^oatiMi; 
but  such  IB  Um  blindacM  of  party  rage,  that  its  only  efiect  was  to  mcretst 
the  madiuwa  of  the  people  against  their  unhappy  king.  That  misjudgiiy 
prince,  after  cominitiing  the  custody  of  the  Tower^  and  the  care  of  hii 
escond  soni  John  of  Elthanit  to  th«  young  lady  Despeneeri  hia  nisesi 
and  die  ffuardianship  of  the  ei^  of  London  to  the  nithful  St^ldoe, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  leh  the  metropoliSf  attended  by  the  two  DeepeaM% 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Hereford,  his  chancdtor  Baldoek,  Mshop  ef 
Norwich,  and  a  few  otheis  of  his  adherents,  and  fled  to  Bristol,  widi 
the  intent  of  taking  refuge  in  Ireland.* 

The  departure  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the 
Londoners,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Exeter  immedialely  fell  a  aaqiflee  is 
the  liny  of  the  paitisans  of  the  queen  and  Bfoiteer.  The  head  of  Ais 
honest  prelate  was  cut  o^  and  piessnted  to  the  queen  at  Gloueesiefv  as 
an  accM»taUe  oflefinff.  ^Stx  weeks  afterwards,^  sajrs  Thynne,  ^^ihi 
qneeo,  ioigetting  all  diseouriesies,  did  ^like  a  woman  desiroiis  lo  show 
that  his  dMtfa  happened  without  her  liking,  and  also  that  she  rofuisnesi 
his  eaUing)  eonunand  his  coqpse  to  he  rsanoved  ftom  the  place  of  in 
first  dishonourable  interment  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  caused  it  la 
be  buried  in  his  own  cathedral."  '  The  lady  Despeneer,  intimidated  by 
this  nuider,  surrsodered  the  Tower  to  the  mob,  who  prodaimed  prince 
John  the  custoe  of  the  city;  and  in  the  qneon^s  name  iibetnled  the  pii* 
aoners  in  all  the  gaols. 

The  queen  and  all  her  company says  Froissart,  ^  the  kxds  of 
Hainault  and  their  suite,  took  the  shortest  road  for  Bristol,  and  in  every 
town  through  which  they  passed  were  entertained  with  emy  mark  of 
dtetinction.  Thefa*  forces  augmented  daily  until  they  aitived  at  Drislel, 
which  they  besieged.  The  king  and  the  younger  Hugh  Despeneer  thnt 
themselves  up  in  the  casde;  old  Sir  Hugh  and  the  eatl  of  Amdil 
remained  in  the  town^  but  these  the  dtixens  delivered  npeoOR  after  Is 
the  queen,  who  entered  Bristol,  accompanied  by  flir  John  Hainaidt,  with 
all  her  barons,  knights,  and  squires.  Sir  Hugh  Despencer,  the  elder, 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  were  delivered  to  the  queen,  thai  she  might  da 
what  she  pleased  whh  diem. 

*'The  children  of  ihc  queen  were  also  brought  to  her,  John  of  ElLf!  i-. 
and  her  two  daughters.    As  she  had  not  seen  them  for  a  long  time,  Uui 
gave  her  great  joy  as  well  as  all  her  party." 

"•The  king,  and  tlie  younger  Despencer,  shut  up  in  the  castle,  weif 


'De  la  Moor.  "Wal^ingham.    T)e  la  M«xir. 

'Tbjnne  s  MSS.   Livet  oi  the  lord  Treasurerji.    CoUectioii  oi  m  i.  k'Laiupg^ 
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mucli  grieved  at  what  passed,  seeinf  the  whole  conatiy  Earned  to  the 

<|ueen^8  party. 

^  The  queen  then  ordered  old  Sir  Hugh  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  be 
brought  before  her  son  and  the  barons  assembled,  and  told  them  'that 
Fhe  should  see  that  law  and  justice  were  executed  on  themi  according 

to  iheir  derds.'     Sir  ITufrh  replied, 

*'vAh,  madam;  Gutl  tyrant  us  an  upright  judiTe  and  ci  just  sentence! 
and  that  if  we  cannot  find  it  in  this  world,  we  ma\  fhid  it  in  another.'" 

The  gallant  old  ]\nio;ht,  when  he  made  this  rej)lv,  was  iiiiielv.  He 
was  spt'edily  senterirei],  and  his  execution  took  place  on  Sl  Denis's  day, 
1326,  in  si^ht  of  bia  son  and  the  klngf  who  were  still  safe  in  the  castle 
of  Bri?5tol. 

It  seems,"  pays  Froissart,  "  that  the  kino^  and  the  yo^mger  Sir  Hugh, 
intimidated  by  this  excciit  u)n,  eiulea\ oined  to  escape  to  liie  Welsh  sliore 
HI  a  hi»al  which  they  liad  beluiid  the  castle;  hut  after  tossing  about  some 
days,  and  sun  infi^  in  vain  of^ainst  the  contrary  winds,  which  drove  them 
repeatedly  back  wiihiii  a  mile  of  the  castle,  from  wlipnce  tliey  were  try- 
ing to  escape,  Sir  Iliii^di  IJeaiimont,  observing  the  elforts  of  this  unfortu- 
nate bark,  rowed  out  vviiii  a  Ntrout,^  force  in  his  barge,  to  see  who  was 
in  iL  The  king's  exhausted  hoaimen  were  soon  overtaken,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  royal  fugitive  and  his  hapless  favourite  were 
brought  back  to  Bristol,  and  delivered  to  the  queen,  as  Iier  prisoners.** 
According  to  other  historians,  Kdward  lied  to  Wales,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  monks  of  Neath  •  but  liis  retreat  waa  betrayed  by  SirThoinas 
liluiiL,  the  steward  of  his  household. 

Now  the  evil  nature  of  Isabella  of  France  blazed  out  in  full  view. 
Hitherto  her  beauty,  her  eloquence,  and  her  complaints,  had  won  all 
hearts  towards  her  cause  j  but  the  touchstone  of  prosperity  showed  her 
natural  character. 

The  queen  and  all  the  army  set  out  for  London.  Sir  Thomas  Wager, 
die  marshal  of  the  queen's  army,  caused  Sir  Hugh  Despencer  to  be  fast- 
ened on  the  poorest  and  smallest  hone  he  could  findt  dolhed  with  a 
tabard,  soch  as  he  was  aecostomed  to  wear,  that  is,  with  his  arms,  and 
Ae  arms  of  date  of  Qloneester,  in  right  of  hie  wife,  emblaioaed  on  his 
smeoat,  or  dress  of  state*  Thus  was  he  led  in  derision,  in  the  suite  of 
the  queen,  through  all  the  towns  thev  passed,  where  he  was  announced 

ST  trumpets  and  cymbals,  by  way  of  greater  mockery,  till  they  reached 
erefor^  where  she  and  her  suite  were  joyfully  and  respectfully  received, 
4od  where  the  ftast  of  All  Saints  was  celehrated  bj  them  with  great 
•olemai^. 

The  nnfortmiate  Hugh  Despencer  would  eat  no  food,  ftom  the  mo> 
menl  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  becoming  Teiy  faint,  Midbi  had  him 
tned  at  Hereford,  lest  he  should  die  before  he  reached  London.  Beinff 
nearly  insensible  when  brought  to  trial,  his  diabolical  persecutors  had 
him  crowned  with  nettles.*  But  he  ^ve  few  rigns  of  life.  His  rnise* 
lies  were  ended  by  a  death,  aceompamed  with  too  many  circumstanoee 


'  Chronicle  in  Lelandi  wiitiea  by  sir  W.  Packaigton,  treasuer  to  £dwaid  tha 
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of  horror  and  cruelty  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  He  vm  en* 
cuted  at  Herefordi  in  the  etronghold  of  the  power  of  Mortimer;  eooN 

historians  say  tliat  the  queen  was  preseot  at  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  Arundel,  and  two  gentlemen  named  Daniel  and  MkhA* 
dene,  were  beheaded  previously  at  Hereford,  to  gratify  the  ▼imJictife 
feelings  oi'  Mortimer,  who  cherished  an  especial  animosity  against  theoL 
Baldock,  the  chancellor,  though  protected  by  his  priestly  Tocaiion,  as 
bishop  of  Norwich^  fiom  the  axe  and  the  halter,  derived  little  beueni 
from  his  clergy,  since  he  was  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Adam 
Orleton,  through  whose  contrivance  he  was  attacked  by  the  LoiukNi 
mob  with  such  sanguinary  fury,  that  he  died  of  the  injories  he  reeettvd 
on  his  way  to  Newgate.^ 

Much  of  the  cruel  and  perfidious  spirit  which  characterized  the  cob* 
duct  of  Philip  le  Bel,  in  his  ruthless  dealings  with  the  Knights  Tern* 
plars,  may  be  traced  in  the  proceedings  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  at  this 
period.  She  was,  however,  the  popular  idol  of  the  English  just  thni 
and,  as  long  as  the  national  delusion  lasted,  she  could  do  no  wrong. 

After  these  executions,  the  queen  set  out  for  London,  accomponieJ 
by  her  son,  her  doughty  champion,  Sir  John  of  Ilainault,  and  her  para- 
mour  Mortimer,  her  baronial  |xirtisaiis,  and  her  foreign  troops,  while  a 
motlev  \e\y  of  volunteers,  who  Imd  accumulated  on  the  road,  foUovred 
m  an  almost  inierininahh?  concourse.  As  they  approaciied  the  metropo- 
lis, great  crowds  poured  torih  lo  xvelcome  ilieni ;  aud  the  ijuwn  was 
hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  The  citizens  presented  cosily 
gifts  to  Isabella,  also  to  ^oiue  of  her  foliowera.  We  xnay  suppose  liyU 
Mortimer  was  not  forgotten  * 

Previously  to  her  quitting  Bristol,  the  queen  summoned  ;i  j)arliameDU 
lu  tlie  kiiiL'^'s  name,  to  meet  at  Westminster,  Dec.  15ih,  in  which  l^^ 
belhi,  tjueen-con^ort,  and  Edward,  son  of  the  king,  tiie  guardiau  of  lae 
realm,  and  the  lords,  might  treat  together."  This  writ  was  tesit-tl  by 
the  prince,  as  guardian;  but  a  new  summons  was  issued  for  the  iiv-iin* 
of  parliament  at  the  «aiiie  place,  on  January  7th,  lo  treat  with  lite  ki^ 
himself,  if  he  were  pn  st  nt,  or  else  witli  the  queen  cousori  aad  the  kiogi 
son,  guardian  of  the  realm. 

In  tiiis  memorable  parliament  the  misdemeanours  of  tlie  absent  «JO?fe- 
reign  were  canvassed,  his  deposition  was  decreed,  liiid  his  eId<"-^L  >  mi  \fM 
elected  to  his  ortice,  and  immediately  procliumed  kiog  m  We*iuiiiiiWf 
Hall,  by  the  style  and  title  oi'  Kdu  arJ  III. 

When  tlie  decision  of  her  own  laciion  was  made  known  to  IsaUiU 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping,*  and  these  counterfeit  tears  sl> 
wrought  upon  the  E^enerous  unsuspicious  nature  of  her  son,  that  he 
made  a  soleniii  vow  uol  to  accept  the  otlered  crown  of  En^and,  uide^ 
it  were  his  royal  father's  pleasure  voluntarily  to  resii;ii  ii  lo  imn. 

Isabella  had  overacted  her  part;  and  her  |)aiiv  were  a  little  discon- 
certed at  the  virtuous  resoluUoii  ol"  ilie  princi  lv  bov,  as  they  had  neret 
dreaiued  of  laakiug  the  consent  of  the  king,  to  las  own  dupositioOi  t 

*Wai  ingham.  Bo  la  Moor.  *IbUi  of  Parliament  Ikad/,  Bikf,  A4 

*  Wnitingham* 
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prdimtnarv  to  the  inaugontion  of  his  raecMor ;  but  they  found  nothing 
Urns  would  Mtbfj  the  young  Edward,  as  to  the  lawfuhiets  of  his  title 
to  the  throne. 

The  unhappy  king  had  already  been  eompdled  to  mign  the  great 
seal,  to  the  delegates  of  his  queen  and  parliament,  at  Monmouth  caede* 
Adam  Orleton,  the  tiaitor  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  die  person  employed 
by  the  queen  to  demand  it ;  and  as  the  king  quiescently  resigned  it  to 
him,  he  was  deputed,  with  twelve  other  commissioners,  to  require  the 
ttofortonate  monarch  to  abdicate  his  royal  dignity,  by  delivering  up  hie 
crown,  sceptre,  and  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  into  their  hands. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  on  their  ungracions  errand  to  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  where  the  king  was  kept  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  with 
honourable  treatment,  by  his  noble  captor,  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The 
pitiless  traitor  Orleion  was  the  spokesman,'  and  vented  the  insatiable 
malice  of  his  heart,  in  a  scries  of  the  bitterest  insults  against  his  fallen 
aorereigii,*  under  tfie  pretence  of  demonstrating  tlie  propriety  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  a  dignity  nf  w!itr!i  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy. 

Ethvard  listened  to  the  mortifying  detail  of  tho  rrrnrs  of  his  life  and 
government,  with  lloocls  nf  lrar.«^ ; '  and  when  Ork  tou  ctilatged  on  the 
favour  shown  liiin,  l)y  tiie  magnates  of  liis  kitiiidom,  in  clioosiiig  his 
son  for  sum  ssor,  msteatl  of  conferrinfr  the  crown  on  a  stran'jf  r,  ha 
meekly  acknowU  dged  it  to  he  sTich,  and  withdrew  to  prepare  lumseif 
Air  tlie  itjsignation  of  the  outward  s\  nibols  of  sovereignty.* 

la  Moor,  the  faithful  servant  of  Edward  II.,  <rives  a  pathetic 
account  of  the  srene  in  the  presenc(  -rluunber  at  Keiiilworth  Cnstlp, 
where  the  coiuuiissioners,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  carl  of  T-mraster's  eldest  son,  were  drawn  up,  in  formal 
array,  by  <)rletou,  to  renounce  their  homage  to  king  Edward,  and  to 
receive  liii?  personal  abdication  of  the  royal  dignity.  After  a  long  pause, 
the  unfortiuiaie  prince  came  forth  from  an  iimer  apai  tnn  nt,  clad  in 
mourniiii;  \n  eeds,  or,  as  the  chro?iic]er  expresses  it,  ^'gowned  in  hlnck,'' 
ihf*  late  ftirn<r^le  of  his  soul  bf  iiii:  sulHcienlly  denoted  by  the  sadness 
of  his  featni  LS  ;  l)ut  on  entenng  liie  presence  of  his  obdurate  subjects, 
he  sank  dow  n  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  earth  as  one 
dea<!.  The  i  arl  <>f  Leicester  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  immediately 
fiew  lo  hi:}  a>6K->iiiiice,  and,  niismg  hini  ni  tiii  ir  arms,  with  some  lender- 
nesjs  supported  him.  .After  nmch  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  restoring 
their  unhappy  niu^ier  to  a  consciousness  of  his  misery.*  "  As  piteous 
and  heavy  as  ihis  si^ht  was,"  contmues  the  chronicler,  "it  faded  to 
excite  the  comp«^.sM>  m  of  any  other  of  the  queen's  connnissioners. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  liad  ihe  kuig  recovered  from  bis  mdisposition,  before 
the  relentless  Orleum,  regardless  of  the  agony  iie  had  inflicted,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  repetition  of  his  cruel  insults.'* 

The  king  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  weeping;  and  beintr  much 
pre»^(i  A>r  his  decibiuu,  he  at  length  replied,  that    he  was  aware  ihat 

»  Il»  la  Moor.   Knigfatoo.  *  Walifaigliam.  Bapin. 

•  De  la  Moor.   Walsinghani.  *  Ibid. 

•Do  la  Moor.  •Bala  Moor.  Waliingham. 
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for  his  many  not  lie  was  thus  pnniabed,  and  Ifaeiefore  he  beaoqghttkK 
pment  to  bive  compaagion  upon  him  in  his  adversity  adding,  ^^that 
much  as  he  grieved  for  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  peopl^  he  wti 
glad  thai  his  eldest  son  was  so  gracioas  in  their  a^t)  and  gaire  then 
uanks  for  choosing  him  to  be  their  king.'^  * 

The  ceremony  of  abdication,  in  this  instance,  it  seemS|  connrtcd 
ehieOy  in  the  king's  sncrender  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  orb,  and  other  eo« 
signs  of  ro^ty,  for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor. 

Sir  William  Tmssdl,  the  same  judge  who  pronounced  senteoce 
death  on  the  Despenceis,  and  other  adherents  of  the  king,  and  wboee 
appearance  among  the  commissioneie  of  the  queen  and  padiaatsDl  bed 
probably  caused  the  king's  swoon,  pronounced  the  renunciaiioa  of 
homage. 

The  chief  &ults  of  Edward  II.  appear  to  have  been  errors  of  ja^gsieBt 
and  levity  of  deportoeent  He  is  accused  of  having  made  n  parqr  ontbe 
Thames  in  n  returned  fiigol-baige*  and  of  buying  cabbages  of  the  gar- 
deners on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  make  his  soup «  hamdess  fiolic, 
which  might  have  increased  the  popularity  of  a  greater  sovereign, 
ward  was,  however,  too  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  taUstie^ 
is  said  to  have  given  way  to  habits  of  intemperance. 

From  an  old  French  MS.,  we  iind  that  he  paid  Jack  of  St.  Albaii,Ui 
painter,  for  dancing  on  the  table  before  him,  and  making  him  laugh  ex- 
cessively.' Another  pe^on  he  rewarded  for  diverting  blm,  by  his  droll 
ftshion  of  tumbling  off  his  horse.  The  wont  charge  of  all  is,  that  be 
was  wont  to  pUy  at  chuck-farthing,  or  tossing  up  &rthings  for  besdi 
and  tails;  a  veiy  unkingly  diveraion  certainly,  and  sufficient  to  disgu^ 
the  warlike  peers,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  rally  round  the  vido> 
nous  banner  of  the  mighty  father  of  tliis  ^wn-up  baby. 

Adversity  appears  to  have  had  a  hallowing  influence  on  the  charMltf 
of  Edward  IL ;  and  the  following  touching  hnes  written  by  him  in  Uliii 
during  his  captivity,  sufficiently  denote  that  he  was  learned,  and  p»* 
aessed  reflective  powers  and  a  poetic  imagination 

**  On  my  defoled  heed 

Her  bitterest  showers, 

All  from  a  wintry  cloild| 
btern  fortune  pour^. 
View  but  her  favourite* 
Sagce  end  diteeming, 

As  soon  as  the  commissioners  returned  to  London  with  the  r^l^ 
and  gignifled  the  abdication  of  the  late  sovereign  to  the  quf-en  and  i^.^ 
parliament,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  publicly  proclaimed]  king  on 
20th  of  January,  1327,  and  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preachol 

*  De  la  Moor.   Walaingham.   Polydore  YergiL 
'J.  P.  Andrewi.   Colleotions  from  llie  Chfonielet. 

'  Supposed  10  mmn  Mortimer. 

*  T!i«*-.*»  |j„pj,  nre  tmnslaletl  by  J.  P.  Andiewib  firom  ^Ml 
•eived  in  AlUerttiaa  Jf abian    Chmnirle  : 

■i>ainimin  milii  rontuiit 
Tempore  bruiualii '  dtc.  dtc 


Gnoed  with  fidr 
Famed  for  his  learning; 

Should  sh»»  wiilidraw  heramiiei^ 
£ach  gnij c  T-ln'  lm".!^]ie*. 
Wisdom  and  wit  are  tlown, 
And  besnt^  wnlf>li09.^ 
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%  Mnnoii  in  WaMmmfler  Abbey,  preparatory  to  tha  eomttioiif  taking 
lor  hit  icxti  not  my  ww  from  acnpture^  bat  the  wordii  Vox  populif 
Mr  Deu 

The  qmea  jiNlged  h  pradent  to  datttn  bar  sworn  cbsmpioiit  Sir  Joba 
da  Hainault,  and  aa  many  of  hia  atoat  ilamiqga  aa  bo  could  loduoe  to 
remain  in  her  service^  UU  aftar  the  eoroaatioii  of  the  yonng  kinc,  who 
had  completed  his  fifteenth  year  in  the  praeading  No?ember.  Ha  re* 
eeinred  knighthood  from  the  eword  of  bia  eooaiii)  the  sail  of  Lancaatari 
Misted  by  air  John  HainauU  on  this  occaaioD* 

^  There  was,  at  this  tiow^''  aajra  Froiaaart,  ^a  great  n Timber  of  count* 
esses  aod  noble  ladies  attendant  on  the  queen  Isabella.  The  queen  gave 
kava  to  many  of  her  household  to  return  to  their  country-aeats,  except  a 
km  ooblas  whom  she  kept  with  bar  aa  bar  council.  She  expreaaly  ordered 
them  to  come  back  at  Ghiiatnias,  to  a  great  court  which  aba  proposed  to 
hoi  J.  Wban  Christmas  came,  she  held  her  court ;  it  waa  Taiy  fully  at* 
tended  by  all  the  noblaa  and  prelates  of  the  realmy  aa  well  as  by  the 
piincipal  officers  of  tbs  great  eitiaa  and  towns.  The  young  king  Edward, 
aiase  ao  Ibrtunate  in  arms,  was  crowned  with  tba  royal  diadsm  in  Weat- 
aunatar,  on  Christmas-day,  1326." 

Tbo  moat  remarkable  feature  at  this  coronation  was  the  hypocritical 
demeanour  of  the  queen-mother  Isabella,  who,  though  she  had  been  the 
principal  canse  of  her  husband'a  dapoaitioni  afiactad  to  waep  during  ths 
whole  of  the  ceremony.' 

Sir  John  de  HainauU  and  all  his  companions,  noble  or  otherwise,  were 
much  feasted,  and  had  many  rich  jewels  given  them  at  the  coronation. 
He  remained  dnriiiy;  these  ij^rarid  feasts,  to  the  great  satisfnetion  of  the 
lords  and  hitlies  \v[io  were  there,  until  Twelfth-day.  Then  the  kin^, 
by  the  advice  of  the  quet  n,  (rave  him  an  annuity  of  400  marks,  to  be 
held  bv  him  in  fee,  payable  iii  the  city  of  Hrug^;  and  to  the  coimtess 
of  Gnreiiiies,  and  some  other  iudien  who  hiiti  accompanied  the  cjueen 
r<il  ella  to  England)  king  luiward  ill.  gave  many  rich  jewels,  on  their 
taking  leave. 

With  ji  view  of  increjising  the  unpopiihiriiy  of  her  uidiappy  lord,  Isa- 
bella wrote  to  th(^  pope  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1*326,  requesting 
him  to  canonize  the  beheaded  earl  of  I nnraatari  bar  unde^  whoae  rirtuea 

elie  LTeatlv  extolled.^ 

Tlie  parliament,  immediately  after  the  coronation,  appointed  a  council 
of  rf'trenrv  for  the  guardiaiiJ^hip  of  the  youthful  Bovereiga  and  the  realm, 
roiiMsiting  of  twelve  bishops  and  [icers.  Among  lliese  were  the  king's 
twii  uncle?,  Thomas  of  Brotiiertoii,  e«rl  marshal  and  Edmund  of  Wood- 
stock, earl  of  Kent^  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  1  orky  he.  &c 
The  tafi  of  Lancaster  was  appointed  the  president. 

The  queen  made  no  remonstrance  against  thin  arrangement,  but,  having 
rniiiL^ry  power  in  her  own  hands,  she  seized  the  goyemment,  and  made 
Roger  Mortimer  (whom  she  had  caused  her  bon  to  create  earl  of  March) 
lier  prime  m mister,  and  Adam  Orleton  her  principal  counsellor.^  Tiiis 

'PUnche's  Hist  of  Coronations. 

•Bradf  's  Hi5t.,  p.  ns.  and  AppeodiZt  Na  64,  CG.   Rapia,  397. 
*  WaUingbam.   De  U  Moor. 
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preeioDS  trio  manag^  die  aftin  of  Ihe  kuifdom  betweeo  iImiil  Aier 
thiB  tfrangement,  laabellS)  hitherto  the  most  aecompliahed  of  djaiM^ 
*on,  thtew  off  the  mask,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  a  paiUameot  madf  op 
of  her  partiaana,  appropriated  to  heieelf  «  dower  exeeetiag  fwo4laidp 

of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Easter  following  brought  an  intaaioii  from  the  SeoCa,  haaded  hf 
the  heroic  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  qneen  invilad  her  ehanqiioa,  «r 
John  Hainaolt,  to  aaaiat  in  lepalaing  tbia  invasion.  At  Whitsl^ltid^  ar 
John,  and  a  mimber  of  mercenary  troop?,  arrived  in  £ngland,  but  wm 
▼ery  ill  received  by  die  popniaeef  aa  the  following^  nartetkm  will  ibov. 

^  The  qneen  held  a  great  eoM  on  Trinity  Sunday,  at  die  boe^  of 
the  Black  Friars,  but  she  and  her  son  were  lodged  in  the  city,  whert 
each  kepi  their  lodgings  separate,  the  young  king  with  hk  knigiits,  tsA 
the  qneen  with  her  latlies,  whose  numbers  were  very  considerable.  At 
thn  court  the  king  had  five  hundred  knights,  and  dubbed  fiAeen 
ones.  The  queen  gave  her  entertainment  in  the  dormitory,  wherp  at 
least  sixty  ladies,  whom  she  had  invited  lo  entertain  sir  John  de  Hainacli 
and  his  suite,  ?at  down  to  the  table.  There  mig^ht  be  %een  a  r.  ttpo^ 
nobility,  well  servfd  with  plrntv  of  siranjr'''  (^i'^lif's.  so  disguised  mat  :l 
ronld  not  be  known  what  thev  were.  There  were  n\so  Inc^ies  m'^- 
siipeiMv  (]re«<?ef!.  who  were  expecting  with  impritience  the  hi^\:^  of  i^^ 
ball,  bin  ilwy  txpecied  in  vain.  Soon  after  dinner,  the  gtiesL-^  uerenK- 
denlv  alarmed  by  a  furious  fmv,  wliich  conuiieiiced  amnn?  the  eroom* 
of  the  Hftinniilt  knifjht*'  nnd  the  KnLHi«h  archers,  who  ImlTcd  with  ibea 
in  the  suburl^.  Tlie  Ihiiiianlt  k!iiL''lu?,  their  m?i«'!ers,  v,  ]io  were  at  tiJ* 
queen's  banquet,  ht  arm^  llie  bruit  of  the  atTrav,  rii>hed  to  their  qtiart«f- 
Those  that  nmld  not  enter  them  were  exposetl  to  errat  danger,  for  ti^ 
archers,  to  the  iiunif>pr  of  three  t[ion<?and,  shot  Ixuh  at  iwisto^  arjl 
grooms.  It  was  suppc»sed  that  ihi."^  aiiray  was  contrived  by  the  in^^ 
of  the  Despeiicers,  in  revenge  for  their  liemir  pnt  to  death  throoffh  ib« 
advice  of  sir  John  Hainault."  This  fray  eiieciuaiiy  broke  up  IsabeiU* 
magiuacent  Sunday  ball  at  Blackfriars. 

Meantime,  ihe  deposed  sovereign,  Edward  II.,  continued  to  write  frwB 
his  prison  the  most  passioaaie  letters  of  entreaty  to  Isabella  to  be  po* 
mitted  to  see  her  and  their  son  \  he  was  encouraged,  perliap?.  tbi 
presents  which  (according  to  WalsinLrh.am)  she  occasionally  sent  to 
of  tine  apparel,  linen,  and  other  trifling  articles,  ace<Hnpjinied  by  deceii- 
ful  messages,  expressing  solicitude  for  his  health  ami  comforts,  wi 
lamenting  that  she  was  not  permitted  by  the  parliament  to  visit  ^mt 
Nothing  was,  however,  further  from  the  heart  of  Isabella  than  fBein^ 
of  tendieroeaa  or  coonpaaaion  for  her  hapleea  lord.  The  mooiaat 
learoed  that  her  uncle,  Henry  of  Laneaater,  had  felanled  ftoaa  his  iMf 
eberiahed  anlmoaity  agamat  hia  fallen  aofeieign,  and  waa  b^giaai^  » 
tieal  him  iiith  kluduoaa  and  napect)  she  naaofed  hua  fiom  Kanflneiik 
and  give  htm  into  the  chane  of  tlie  braial  niSan%  air  John  MdtMm0 
and  air  Tbomaa  Onmey,  wlio  liadl  haarta  to  plan  and  liaada  la  mtt^ 
any  crime  for  which  their  a^cy  might  be  reqairad : 

'Walringham.  ]>alaMoor.  Bapia.  flpaad. 
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"Such  tooU  the  Tempter  nevqt  neciU 
To  do  the  savtgest  of  deeds.'* 

By  ihiu  pair  the  royal  victim  was  conducted,  nn<ler  a  strong  c^iianl, 
llf^t  to  Corfe  Ca.^Ue,  and  then  to  Bristol,  where  public  sympathy  o|K  raied 
&u  lieir  lu  iii-s  lavour  that  a  project  was  formed  by  the  citizens  for  hts  de- 
livemnce.  When  this  was  discovered,  the  associate-traitors,  Guniey  and 
MaUravers,  humed  him  to  Berkeley  Castle,  which  was  destined  to  \>o 
his  last  restinsr-place.  On  the  road  iliither,  \ui  was  treated  in  tiie  niDsi 
barbarous  niaimer  by  his  iinfeelingf  ^iianls,  who  look  fiend-like  delight 
in  augiiitinuag  his  misery^  by  depnvinir  hiin  of  sleep,  conipellirii(  him  to 
nde  in  thin  clothing  in  the  chiUy  April  nighiS)  and  crowumg  iam  with 
hay,  in  mockery.* 

Arrording  to  De  la  Moor,  the  queen^  mandate  for  the  murder  of  her 
ri'vai  husband  was  conveyed  m  that  menioniiyie  I^atin  distich  from  the 
>uotle  pen  of  Adam  Orleton,  the  master-fiend  ul'  iier  cabinet;  it  is  uipabie, 
by  the  aiteiBlion  of  a  cooima,  of  being  read  with  two  directly  opposite 

£dwurdum  occidere  Dolite  Liiueie,  boiium  est. 
EdwaidvDi  ooeidm  nolHsi  timaie  boiiwii  tit* 

*^S4iniid  to  JpU  Ami  not,  the  deeil  is  sned, 
£dwaid  kill  not,  to  fiMur  thA  deed  is  good.** 

Maurice  de  Iierktde\ ,  ihe  lord  of  the  castle,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
nnhappy  Edward,  had  treated  him  wiih  so  much  courtesy  and  respect, 
that  he  was  not  only  denied  access  to  him^  but  deprived  of  ail  power  in 
his  own  )-<njse. 

On  tht  night  of  the  22d  of  September,  1927,  exactly  a  t\velv<  fnonth 
after  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England,  the  murder  of  her  unfortunate 
husband  was  perpetrated,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  horror.  No 

*  Dm  la  Moot  adds,  with  great  indignation,  thai  they  made  him  ihave  hi  the 
open  fit'!  ^  hrinirincr  lam  e  ld  miifldy  water  in  nn  old  helmet,  from  a  stagnant 
'^l^^h.  for  that  purpose.  On  which  tlw  unfortunate  Edward  passionately  ob- 
^•r\'o<i«  in  allusion  to  the  bitter  tears  winch  overflowed  his  cheeks  at  this  wanton 
crueity,  In  spite  of  yon,  I  BbaXi  be  shaved  with  warm  watar.**  The  eioeilence 
of  ^■m>d*a  eowrtmiioa  liiMprniwiing  the  SjFUeMtie  aHMnpta  cf  the  qoseMls 


,  either  to  kill  him  with  sorrow,  or  by  broken  rest,  improper  diet, 
and  unwholesome  air,  they  applied  to  Mortimer  for  fresh  orders,  it  being  well 
known  That  tlie  whole  !xic!y  of  the  friars-prf^nrhers  were  labouring  not  only  for 
his  deliverance,  but  ins  restoration  to  royal  power.  The  influence  of  this  fra- 
trmity  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  erery  vUiage  in  England  in 
^wamr  ot  liMir  depoaed  toreMign,  whose  patlenee  and  meelnfteaa  under  hia 
pHiBtkna  and  persecutions  had  already  pleaded  his  cause  in  every  heart  not 
^irlioUy  dead  to  the  tender  impulses  of  compassion.  It  is  supposed  the  sudden 
idea  of  ^^Hving  the  king  origipated  in  the  fear  of  hi*  beii^  lecogpised  hy  hia 

pdjti'ans  oij  ihc  jonrnoy. 

•  A  modem  biogrunher  of  Uiis  prelate,  with  some  degree  of  plausibiUty,  en- 
dea^oora  to  acquit  him  of  this  erime,  on  the  grounds  that  the  eqniTOcal  Latin 
^^g99Mf  qtioted  by  so  many  English  authors,  were  composed  more  than  a  centnijr 

pgjor  to  tJiis  era,  by  an  archbishop  of  Strimonium,  with  referenee  Geruude 
qoeen  of  Hunj^ry.  and  al«o  tlmt  Orleton  was  out  of  the  kingdom  at  'he  time  of 

Eiiward  li  s  nnirder;  but  uierc  no  roasQj(\  why  he  ihouki  aot  have  altered 
aikd  adapted  the  hues  ^r  this  puipo^e. 
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oQtward  mailu  of  violence  were  perceptible  on  his  person,  wben  die 
body  was  ezpoied  to  public  view  in  Gloucester  cathednl^  but  the  ngid 
and  distorted  lines  of  the  &ce  bore  evidence  of  the  agoniei  he  had  trn- 
dergone,  and  it  is  reported  that  hie  eries  had  been  heudnlaeeonderebk 
distance  firoai  the  castle,  where  thk  faartnrous  ragieide  was  conuniued. 
<^M«iy  n  one  woke,''  adds  the  namtor,  ^and  prayed  to  God  iot  ikt 
harmless  eool,  which  that  night  was  departing  in  torture." ' 

The  public  indignation,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  so  freaily 
excited  against  the  infamous  instruments  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  that 
they  were  fain  to  OMke  their  etcapo  beyond  aeasi  to  avoid  the  feafewei 
of  the  people.* 

The  murdered  kins^  was  interred,  without  funeml  pomp,  inGloacestff 
fftthedrai,  and  Isabella  endeavoured,  by  the  marriaire  festivities  of  herioii 
and  his  voung"  queen,  to  dissipate  the  general  gloom,  which  the  «u?p^ 
cions  circumstances  attpnflin<r  the  death  of  her  unhappv  consort  h^jl 
occasioned.  But  so  universal  was  the  feeling  of  disj^ust  which  the  €vn- 
diTct  of  the  qtiern  and  her  favourite  Mortimer  excited,  that  noihin|bol 
the  despotism  she  had  succeeded  in  eetablishiogi  enabied  her  touip 
possession  of  her  usurped  power.* 

The  pacification  with  Scotland  gave  great  offence  to  the  public,  be- 
cause Isabella  bartered  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  clauiis  of  thf 
king  of  England  over  Scotland,  and  Mortmier  appropriated  the  money  to 
his  own  use.  By  the  same  treaty  they  restored  the  regalia  of  ScoiiaQ'i 
to  their  rigluful  owners  ;  the  English  were  indignant,  that  m  this  r^i^u 
was  comprised  the  famous  lilack  Cross  of  St.  Margaret,  which  had  to 
one  of  the  crown  jewels  of  their  An^lo-Saxon  kings.*  Still  mor^ 
they  enraged,  that,  without  sanction  of  parliamcni,  the  queen  conrludeiJ 
a  marriage  between  the  princess  J otiima,  an  infant  five  years  uld.  iiiil 
David  iiruce,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  who  was  about  two  year*  older. 
She  accompanied  her  young  daujfhier  to  Berwick,  aiiendcd  by  Mortimef, 
and,  in  their  presence,  the  royui  children  were  married  at  thai  tovn, 
July  12,  1328.* 

It  was  observed  that  tlic  two  brothers  of  the  late  king,  ThoiBM<jf 
Brothenon  and  Edmund  earl  of  Kent,  and  Isabella's  own  uncle,  the  ftd 
of  Lancaster,  with  some  other  magnates,  had  withdrawn  ihemselvef 
the  national  council,  in  utter  indignation  at  the  late  proceedings  of  tfn 
queen,  and  the  insolence  of  her  fevourite  Mortimer.  They  percsivsi 
too  late,  that  they  had  been  made  the  tools  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  ts^ 
▼indictiTe  wonuui,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  refofminf  theaboRSsf 

*  These  were  the  words  of  De  la  Moor,  the  faithful  and  atfectionate  RTvanl  of 
Edward  II.,  who  did  jiutUce  to  his  master's  memory  in  his  pathetic  L»un  chjo* 
aiele.  Edwaid  DI.  aflerwanls  ralisd  a  tomb  with  a  fiae  t^gy  to  bb  Mar"! 
memory, 

*  Three  years  af^erwardii  Giinisf  was  seized  at  Bargos  by  Hag  Bdwm.-<i  lE't 

ot'It*.  nnd  beheaded  at  ^ea,  on  his  voyas:e  to  Enprland,  in  OTr?er  to  prcvfO* 
has  been  supposed,  tlie  disgrace  whieli  must  have  fallen  on  the  qtifvr.-dowf* 
if  her  share  in  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  her  husband,  had  been  Uou^^  * 
liglit  at  bit  trial.  •  De  la  Moor.  Walsia^um. 

*  Seo  the  biogi«pbf  oT  MatOda  of  Sootlaiid,  toI.  L 

*  The  Soottsh  oalled  their  flttm  qneeiii  Sn  deriakm^  Joan  MAmpmMk 
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lerkaibtBiFt  goyemmmi,  had  atnrped  the  soyereigii  authoiigr,  tnd  io 
one  ym  committed  more  crimes  than  the  kte  kin^  and  his  unpopukr 
■mMten  toother,  had  perpetrated  daring  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign.' 
Moreorer,  the  harbarone  persecutions^  and  cruel  death,  of  their  late  eofe* 
reign  made  the  princes  recoil  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of  their  having 
been,  in  some  measure,  accomplices  in  the  ^ilt  of  the  queen. 

Mortimer  had  even  had  the  audacity,  when  parliament  met  at  Salia- 
bun*,  October  16,  to  enter  the  town  at  thr  hrad  of  an  army;  and,  burst- 
ing inio  the  room  wbere  the  prelates  were  assembled,  forba(!r  tliem, 
under  pf^ril  of  life  nnd  limb,  to  oppn^p  his  iiiterp^t*'.  He  then  seized  on 
^hp  vnnriL''  kiiiLT  and  quoeM.  and  rarrird  thetn  otf  to  Winrhrsler;  and, 
iar  !>'Ma  pavi!i<:  anv  rri::ir(]  to  the  earl  n\'  Lanrister'*S  Com])iaml5,  nf  the 
mfringeiuenl  o\  his  oilice,  of  sjiiarihan  to  the  king's  personi  he  marched 
to  Lpirf<:irr,  and  plundered  his  domain  thcre.^ 

^alu  Iki's  cruelty,  her  hypocrisy,  and  the  unnatural  manner  in  which 
rtjiidered  the  mteresis  nl  the  young  king,  her  son,  subservient  to  ihe 
atigrandizement  of  her  feroeious  paramour,  Mortimer,  excited  the  indi^- 
Dalion  of  all  classes  ;  and  a  strong  party  was  or^nized,  u ruler  the 
auspice?  of  the  Flanlas^enet  princes,  for  the  deiiverini:  of  the  nation  from 
the  lyranny  of  this  modirn  Semiramis.  The  earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  by  this  time  fully  aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  vindictive  kins- 
woman, perceived  tliat  he  wai<  miended  for  her  next  victim;  on  which 
be,  with  the  brothers  of  the  late  king,  and  their  confederates,  took  up 
trms,  and  put  forth  a  mjirulesto  containing  eight  articles,  all  alarming;'  to 
the  guilty  queen  and  M nrtnner,  especially  the  first  clause,  which  ihreat- 
eoed  in<pnrv  itito  the  uniawliil  augmentations  of  her  dower;  and  the 
fifth,  rci^ardiug  the  late  kinor's  death*  The  queen  mother,  aware  of  the 
wipossihilitv  of  rneetinfif  such  inquiries  before  pa.rUarnent,  urged  the 
voting  king  lo  aiiack  ihe  malcontents;  assuring  him  tiiat  tlie  object  of 
iii^-*  uncle  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  throne* 

Tht'  interference  of  the  arclibiahop  of  Canterbury  prevented  another 
dvii  war,  and  through  his  exertions  a  hollow  pacification  was  ellected 
between  Isabella  and  the  princes.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
this  princess  to  forgive  any  ofllence  that  had  ever  been  oflfered  to  her ; 
asd  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  her  enmity  had  hitherto  always  proved  htal 
U>  erery  person  who  had  beea  so  unfortvntte  as  to  incur  her  ill  will. 
Wiih  the  warhiess  of  a  cat,  she  now  eTamined  the  cliaiacterislic  qualities 
^  1^  members  of  the  royal  fiunily,  whoai  die  determined  to  attack 
sqmiely,  suioe  she  hdl  fonad  them  too  etvoi^  to  eo^e  coUeetmly, 
m  coameneed  with  the  eail  of  Kent,  who  had,  efer  amce  the  death  of 
ihe  k^g,  hta  brother,  solfered  the  greatest  remorse  for  the  part  he  had 
tikm  m  the  Utt  leTdntioiu 

Isabella^  beiiw  aware  of  his  state  of  mindy  cansed  it  to  he  inamnaled 
to  him  thai  the  lale  sovereign,  his  brother,  was  not  dead,  hut  a  prisoner 

*WiihiiighMiL  Dels  Moor.   Koigbttm.  ^Lingaid.  *KiiightoiL 

^UmrttHer  wu  oonipeUed  to  ask  patdoa,  to  mbmh  to  an  enormous  fine,  and 

to  enter  intn  reoogriizancps  net  to  do  any  evil  or  injtiry  to  the  king,  the  rw« 
|WMu>  or  maj  of  tboir  houflehold  or  council,  whether  great  or  anuUi.— JLingiid 
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within  the  walls  of  Corfe  Cistlo.  A  friar,  whom  tiie  earl  employed  to 
inquire  inro  the  t:uth  of  this  laic,  on  finding  that  every  one  io  thai 
neighbourhood  confidently  believed  that  the  unforlunau  Kdward  II.  vta 
iiving,  under  very  close  restraint,  in  the  castle,  eiuleavoured  to  obtain 
access  to  this  mysterious  captive  :  he  was  siiowu,  ai  a  distance^  a  per^* 
siitniiT  at  table,  whose  air  and  figure  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  lk> 
''eased  king,  wlioiii,  indeed,  he  was  meant  to  persouale.  Tiiti  earl  of 
Kent,  anxious  to  make  reparation  to  his  royal  brother  fiT  the  injuries  b« 
tiad  done  him,  hastened  to  Corfe  Ca>tit',  and  l)oldly  dciiianded  of  the 
governor  "  to  be  conducted  to  the  aparunent  of  sir  Edward  of  Caernar- 
von, his  brother."  The  governor  did  not  deny  that  kins  E<]wiird  was 
in  the  cattle,  but  protested  the  impossibiiiLy  <  i  pcnnii.iiii;  a.;;v  one  to 
see  him.  The  earl  then  prevailed  on  him  to  tjke  charge  of  «i  *tiier  lor 
his  illustrious  prisoner.  This  letter  was  immediately  conveyed  to  queer 
kabella,  and  used  by  her  as  a  pretence  fur  the  arrest  oi  me  delutik«i 
prince.' 

Thia  was  done  at  \V  uichcsier,  where  the  parliament  wa?  then  assent 
bled.  Earl  Edmund  was  impeached  of  hiffh  treason,  before  the  peer?. 
His  own  letter  was  the  chief  evidence  produce*]  against  him,  too^ihfif 
with  his  confession,  iu  which  he  acknowleds^ed  ^Mhat  a  certaii  friir- 
readier  of  Loudon  told  him  he  had  conjured  up  a  spinu,  who  as^!r^ii 
im  that  his  brother  Edward  was  still  alive ;  also,  that  sir  Ingram 
renger  brought  him  a  Ituer  from  the  lonl  Zoucbe,  cequesUi^  ius  rniH- 
ance  in  the  restorauun  of  his  late  sovtittgn.'** 

For  this  impossible  treason  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  hii  head.*  Hb 
arraiguaitiit  tu  >k  place  on  Sunday,  3Iarch  13,  13*29,  (Isabella's  Suiidav< 
being  no  holidays,;  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  on  the  morrow. 
that  day,''  says  the  chroniclers,  ihe  king  was  so  beset  by  the  queec 
his  mother  and  the  ea.l  uf  March,  that  it  was  impossible  for  hira  t<» 
make  any  efforts  to  preserve  his  uncle  from  tiie  cruel  iate  to  wbicii  lie 
had  been  so  uiijusdy  doomed,""* 

This  nuirder,  which  was  designed  by  Isabella  as  an  mtini idation  to 
the  pruiros  nf  the  blood-royal,  had  the  efreet  of  mrreasnv::  me  abhor- 
rence m  whicfi  she  was  now  held  ihrouffhout  ihe  kinsjdoin.  The  que^:: 
presented  Mormner's  .^on.  (jeollreyy  grants  oi  the  prmciptl  part  oi  thit 
estates  of  tiie  princely  victim.^ 

^Walsingham.  'Public  Acts.  •VVaUiog^bamL 

*  See  lh»  ohranteler  in  Ltlead,  vol  it  p.  477,  who  deeplj  impUcates  IsabrUA  m 
this  miadeed.  It  ioapiied  eU  people  with  lionor.  The  eseeeiieiMr  bineelf  Mli 
secretly  away,  tiv<\  the  earl  of  Kent  waited  on  the  seaObld  at  Winchester  re  ilk 
gate  from  noon  till  five  in  'h  *  nfternoon,  becatj?e  no  one  coiiM  b«  incloced  » 
perform  that  offife.  I'^nr'h  a  Lnndcmned  felon,  m  tiie  Marshai^ra,  obBiani 
his  pardon  on  the  condition  of  dccapiiaiing  the  nnlbrtanate  Fiaot^eaet. 

'After  dile  eieoulion»  Mortiiner  aagmeoted  bit  own  retinae  oon»i%l«ffttlJ^. 
and  affected  all  the  pomp  end  eenaeqeeaee  of  priaeely  wkk.  He  ked  a 
dred  and  eighty  kni^ts  in  his  estahliabmen^  end  never  monied  wlibOBi  a  pivd^ 
pi^Mi*.  train  of  f:>llower«.  He  hold  so  many  ronnr!  tables,  a  5pecies  of  fl  f  jloT 
peculiar  to  hi?  fn mily.  in  imitation  of  king  A rihtir"s  chivalric  in?-titij*Joti,  «rjd 
aMumed  i>o  much  uuportance  in  his  demeanour,  uuu  OTen  hij  aoQ  Qcodxrj  ceiled 
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The  dealh  of  Charles  le  Bel^  without  male  iimie,  having^  led  Isabella 
(he  sole  surviving  chUd  of  Philip  le  Bel,  her  eldest  son,  Edwird  HI., 
considered  that  he  had  the  best  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  The 
iwelve  peers  of  France  decided  otherwise,  and  gave,  first  the  regency, 
and  then  (on  the  birth  of  the  posthumous  daughter  of  Charles  le  Bel) 
'He  throne,  to  Philip  of  Valois,  the  cousin  of  their  late  king.  Edward 
was  eager  to  assert  his  claim,  as  the  nephew  of  that  monarch  and  the 
^nd?nn  of  Pliilip  le  ;  hat  his  mother,  deceived  by  overtures  from 
France  for  a  double  marriage,  between  her  daugliter  Eleanor  and  thr  lieir 
of  Valoi:?,  and  her  scrnnd  son  nnd  Philip-5  r!ann;htpr,  not  only  preventeil 
hiiB  from  ai?<rrtinir  liis  own  cianns,  but  cornpeIl(Hl  him,  sorely  against 
his  will,  to  acknowlciiiTo  those  of  his  rivals  by  peflonuutg  homage  Sot 
the  provinces  held  of  the  French  crown. 

Edwarr!  returned  from  his  last  coiilerence  with  kiniT  Pliilip  at  Amiens, 
out  of  hiirnonr  with  himself,  and  still  more  so  w'iili  his  mother.  The 
evil  (nJour  lit  which  Iswbeila's  reputation  was  generally  held,  both  at  liojoe 
iiii)  nbroad,  though  perhaps  concealed  from  hiiu  in  his  own  court, 
^ttiiere  he  was  ais  yet  but  a  state  puppet,  hurrounfled  by  her  creatures,) 
conveyed  to  him  through  k  variety  of  chaaiieis,  as  buou  a-n  he  was 
bfyond  the  limits  of  her  u^^urj^cd  authority.'  The  pride,  the  cruelty^ 
uid  insolence  of  Mortimer  wi  re  reijre^rnted  to  the  kiiifr  hv  hi?  faithful 
inend8,witU  other  circumsuinces,  iendiu<i  lo  roiu  iuce  him  of  the  infamy 
of  the  queen-mother's  connexion  with  liiat  lavoorite.  Edward  was 
sensibly  touched  when  informed  of  these  things,  and  determmed  no 
lon^rer  to  be  a  quiesc^^jit  witness  of  his  mother's  dishonour. 

The  parhaiaeuL  was  smnmoned  to  meet  at  Noiiingliam  a  fortnight 
•fter  Michaelmas,  and  the  youthful  sovereign  considered  that  it  would 
bt  4  favourable  lime  for  the  arrest  of  his  mother's  parajiiuur,  wliea  all 
ths  barons  of  England  were  assembled  round  him  in  support  of  his 
fsjnl  authority.  Edward  had  intended  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Notting- 
kvD  D^tle^  one  of  his  own  roval  palaces ;  but  Isabella,  forestalling  his 
lUgn,  had  already  estibliflhea  herself  there,  with  Mortimer  and  his 
^^RH^g  guard  of  armed  followon.  Inbella  hid  vied  the  praciQtioD  of 
(mug  the  keys  of  the  cesde  to  be  bioiyght  lo  her,  and  it  night,  ibr 
pMer  seeurity,  she  placed  them  under  her  pillow.* 

The  particulars  of  this  most  interesting  crisis  are  best  related  in  the 
*wdi  of  the  lively  chronicler^  firom  whom  Stow  has  taken  his  graphio 
MMhi  of  the  arrest  of  the  queen  and  her  lover. 

^ There  was  a  parliament,  where  Roger  Mortimer  was  in  such  glory 
•nl  honour  that  it  was  without  all  cooiparison ;  no  man  durst  name 
bin  other  than  earl  of  March;  and  a  greater  ro«t  of  man  viitid  at  his 
Wi^  than  OB  the  king's  jperson.  He  would  iuftr  tbe  Idm  to  rke  to 
Um;  and  would  walk  with  hwi  equally,  step  bv-  step,  tau  eheek  W 
cheek,  nem  pi«fiuring  the  kingi  bnt  would  io  loMiBoal  kimsilf  wha 
iui  offieeia.  He  greallj  rebuked  the  earl  of  Lnneaeler,  eonein  to  thi 


^wliMkflpeakuiffof  him,<*tbekiacof  fi>ll]r.**  In  te,1ie  cximM  OairsMStt 
-    I  pcry,  aiid  the  Detpoeon  in  piMe  aad  enis1t]r,i-nl>w^^a/e. 
^loiftiioa.  W«lriiH(bam.  'Knightnn,  Outs. 
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king,  for  that  without  his  consent  he  appointed  certain  noblemen  to 
lodgings  ill  the  town,  asking, "  Who  made  hiai  so  bold  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  close  to  the  queen      With  which  words,  the  constable^  being 
gretiiW  feared  (alarmed),  appointed  lodgings  for  the  earl  of  Laneasier  s 
full  mile  out  of  the  town,  where  was  lodged  John  Bohan,  tbe  cail  cf 
Hereford,  lord  high  constable  of  England ;  by  which  meuit  m  gieU  eo»- 
tentioQ  arose  among  the  ooUemen  and  the  commoD  people,  who  aJU 
Roger  Mortimer  <  the  queen^s  paragon  and  the  king^s  master,  who  de- 
stroys the  king^s  blood  and  asorpe  the  regal  majesty.'  All  this  tronMed 
the  king'i  Inends;  and  William  Montague,  and  others,  drew  to  them 
'  Robert  de  HoUand,  keeper  of  Nottingham  Gkstle,  nnto  whom  ail  scmi 
eomem  of  the  same  were  known*  Then,  on  a  certain  night,  the  king 
lying  without  the  castle,  both  he  and  his  friends  were  brought,  by  torch- 
light, through  a  secret  way  nndergroand,  beginning  far  from  that  casde, 
till  they  came  eren  to  the  qneen*^  chamber,  which  they  by  chance  foond 
open ;  th^,  being  armed  with  naked  swords  in  their  hands,  went  fof 
wards,  leanaf  the  king  armed  withont  the  chamber-door,  lesi  ins  mothrr 
idioold  espy  him.  They  entered  in,  slew  sir  Hngh  Tnrpington,  who  re- 
sisted thrai;  and  to  John  Neville  they  gave  a  deadly  wound.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  qoeen-mother,  whom  they  found  with  the  cail 
of  March,  jnst  ready  to  go  to  bed ;  and,  having  seiied  the  said  earl,  they 
led  him  into  the  hall,  the  queen  following,  crying  ooti^Ael  JUil,  mftz 
fUU  de  gtMle  Mnrtimer;^  for  she  knew  her  son  was  there,  though  shs 
saw  faiffl  not   She  likewise  entreated  Montague  and  hia  peo[^e  ^  to  do 
no  harm  to  the  person  of  Mortimer,  because  he  was  a  worlliT  knMl, 
her  dear  fiiend  and  well-beloved  cousin.'   No  reply  was  made  to  her 
intereassioD,  and  Mortimer  was  hurried  away,  the  castle  locked  oa  the 
qneen,  and  all  her  efiects  sealed  up.   The  next  morning  Roger  Morti» 
mer  and  his  friends  were  led  prisoners  towards  London.    As  sooa  m 
they  appealed  the  populace  of  Nottingham  and  the  nobles  of  the  king^s 
party  set  up  a  tremendous  shout,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  at  thai 
time  blind,  joining  in  the  outcry,  and  making  violent  gesticulation 
joy.    On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mortimer  was  for  a  few  hours  comsail- 
ted  to  the  Tower,  previous  to  his  summary  execution.^* 

Froissart.  nfter  relntin*:  very  briefly  the  i  xertition  of  the  earl  of  fienu 
which  he  attributes  to  the  queen-mother  and  Mortimer,  proceeds  le 
say : — 

Not  long  after,  ereat  infamy  fell  upon  the  queen-mother;  %r^ri!i€r 
with  jiHt  cHii-r  or  not  1  am  i^orant,  but  in  this  the  lord  .Mortimer  was 
incLiijiitcil  Tlic  king-  then  ordered  him  to  be  arre«5ie<]  find  hrou^hi  i»> 
l.'iii(ion,  and  i)t  tort'  hiin  and  a  vfrv  ^reat  nunihor  of  Uie  i:»aroii!s  and 
iH'bK  s  of  the  realm,  ;i  knighu  by  llie  kinir's  command,  recited  the  iJfvii 
of  ih(?  lord  Mortiiiif T,  from  a  declaration  lie  held  in  his  hand.  FIvi'-n- 
one  wdij  ilu  11  asked,  bv  wav  of  counsel,  wiiai  seiUence  should  be  <'itea» 
Jndefmeiil  was  soon  ?ivpn  ;  for  each  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tart?, 
from  good  rcpdi  i  ,'uid  iufuriaaUon.  They  replied  to  the  king's  que^'tf?^. 
tliat  he  ougiu  to  sutler  the  same  death  as  sir  Hugh  de  Speaccr  txie 

'  >  Siow«*t  Chnnioto. 
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TOtm^-er,  which  sentence  had  neither  delay  nor  merer.  This  was  in- 
stantly carried  into  effect,  w  iihoul  ^I'aiting  to  hear  whai  the  accused  had 
lo  say  in  his  own  vindication.'' 

Sir  Simon  Burford  and  John  Dcverel,  who  were  taken  in  the  queen's 
antetlia.iiiher  aj  Nottingham  Castle,  earnestly  def?ired  to  disclose  the  par- 
Tirnlars  of  Edward  II.'s  murder,  but  were  not  permitted  to  disbnrthen 
ihvir  consciences  of  iheir  guilty  knowledge,  lest  they  shoidd  too  deeply 
implicate  the  queen-mother. 

Mortimer  was  the  first  person  cxr ciited  at  Tyburn,  which  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Elms.  Burford  and  Deverel  were  executed 
with  him.  His  body  hung  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  two  days  and 
nights,  bjr  the  especial  order  of  the  king;  it  was  then  taken  down  and 
buried  in  the  Grey  FHan'  church,  within  Newgate,  of  which  queen  Isa- 
beOft  was  a  benefrctms.* 

babetla  wst  spared  the  tenominy  of  a  public  trial,  through  the  inters 
cession  of  the  pope,  John  XXII^  who  wrote  to  the  young  king,  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  eiqxMe  his  mother^s  shame.*  After  this,  fidward  attei* 
hnted  all  her  crimes  to  the  evil  influence  of  Mortimer,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  royal  declantion  to  parliament  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  that  great  slate  criminal.  In  the 
ninth  article  of  this  posthmhotis  arraignment  it  is  iet  forth  that, 

*^  The  said  Ro|er  falsely  and  malicionsly  sowed  discord  between  the 
frther  of  our  lord  the  king  and  the  queen  his  companion,  making  her 
believe  that  if  she  came  near  her  husband  he  wotild  poignard  her,  or 
murder  her  in  some  other  manner.  Wherefore,  by  this  cause,  and  by 
other  subtleties,  the  said  queen  remained  absent  from  her  said  lord,  to 
^tke  great  dishcnour  cf  the  lane  and  of  the  said  queen  his  wioiher^  and 
great  damage^  ferhaps^  of  die  v^oU  nation  hereafter j  Meh  God 
motrt.^^^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  emancipated  monarch,  after  the  gallant 
achievement  by  which  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  his  own 
realm,  was  to  strip  the  queen-mother  of  the  unconscionable  dower  to 
which  she  had  helped  herself,  and  to  reduce  her  income  to  1 000 a 
year.*  It  was  also  judged  expedient  by  his  council  to  confine  her  to 
one  of  the  royal  fortresses  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis,  lest  by 
ber  intrtgning  disposition  she  should  excite  fresh  troubles  in  the  realm. 

Froissart,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  Mortiraer's  death,  adds, 
^  The  king  soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  his  eooncil,  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  a  goodly  castle,  and  gave  her  plenty  of  ladies  to  wait 
upon  her,  as  well  as  knights  and  squires  of  honour.  He  made  her  a 
handsome  allowance  to  keep  and  maintain  the  state  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed,^  but  forbade  her  ever  to  go  out  or  show  herself  abroad, 

^  Kxuahton.  De  la  Moor.  Walaingham.  .  Stow.  Tharo  is  a  precept  in  the 
Foden,  permittiDs  the  wiib  and  son  of  Mortimer  to  bury  his  body  at  WJgnunei 
Iwt.  Booording  to  WeoveYi  tlie  transfer  was  not  made  till  the  oezi  ce&tury. 

•Ravnuld.  iv.  Al"^.  c.uotpcI  by  Dr.  JAn^nxd,  Tol.  iv.  p.  14 

»4  Kflward  III.,  anno  1.^.10;  Par.  RoUe>,  p.  63.         *Kniglilon.  Wal«iri^hnm. 
*  In  ibe  year  1332,  Edward  declares  that  his  mother  has  simply  and  tpoma 
mtorngfy  giTen  into  his  hands  all  die  castles  and  estates  whieh  Ibnned  her  dower^ 
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except  at  certaia  Umesy  aod  when  my  shovs  were  exlubiied  ixi  tiie  cooii 

of  ilie  casllo.' 

Castle  liL^mtT,  in  Noiioik,  waa  the  place  where  queen  Isabella  was 
desiiiietl  to  spend  the  long  years  of  her  widow tiood.  It  had  belougeJ 
to  Uie  Albinis,  froui  whom  it  passed  to  the  lords  ofMoiiiali  \  the  widow 
of  the  last  baron  of  tliat  line  had  surrendtred  it  to  ^ueeo  liabeill%  duriu^ 
her  regency,  for  au  annuity  of  400/.  per  annum. 

It  was  a  noble  pile,  built,  in  1176,  by  William  Albini,  husband  to 
queen  AdeUcia.  It  was  constructed  in  the  ni  iuner  of  Norwich  Castle, 
on  a  bold  eminence  surrounded  bv  a  liigh  bank  and  deep  vallum.  The 
walls  were  three  yarJii  iluck,  the  keep  was  a  large  sc^uare  tower,  en- 
compassed Willi  a  deep  ditch  and  bohl  rLunparL,  on  wlucli  wu6  a  strong 
wall  wiih  three  towers.  Enough  reaiuins  to  show  thai  Castle  Rk>ui^ 
uiusi  have  been  a  most  formidable,  if  not  an  impregnable,  fortress.* 

Froissart  says,  "  The  queen  passed  her  time  there  meekly by  which 
our  readers  are  to  understand  that  she  neither  devised  plots  nor  tieasooi 
against  the  goverument  of  her  illustrious  son,  Edward  UL,  and  gave  bq 
further  cause  for  public  seaadal* 

More  than  ona  ancient  historian  hinta  that|  dorioff  her  long  eoofint- 
meat,  babella  vaa  afflicted  with  occasional  fits  of  ^rangement.*  It  ii 
asserted  that  these  aberrations  commenced  in  a  ▼iolent  acoesa  of  mad- 
ness, which  seized  her  while  the  body  of  Mortimer  bong  on  the  gaQowa. 
Her  agonies  were  so  severe^  that,  among  the  common  people^  the  leral 

Srevaued  for  some  months  that  she  died,  at  the  time  the  body  was  lam 
own.  These  traditions  lead  us  to  condnde  that  for  many  nontha  As 
populace  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her.  Her  retired  Ufe^  »- 
cooaecled  with  conrentnal  tows,  must  have  strengthened  the  reports  ef 

in  return  he  bat  aingned  his  mother  divers  other  lands  and  castle*  oC  tbt  viIm 

of  20^)0!.  por  nnnmn  :  Tli»*<e  nre  rhi^flv  in  TSTorth  VVal?":.  nriH  the  ca«tle  of  Hi^r 
ford,  with  its  isi:ir.(l.  nu'l,  nmi  apjnirton;ince,  ill  South  Wales:  the  rest  ol"  ti? 
grants  are  mere  aonuiues  payable  uom  variouf  loyal  demmtaitM.^€miefM 
JMro,  p.  99$. 

^  Wo  have  hum  an  aUoiioQ  to  the  cntama  of  ihosa  timea,  vfaoa  Crmvci&ns 
ibows  were  the  only  theatiioal  ezUbition  in  use,  and  much  encooxayvd  by  iIm 

magnates  of  the  land.  The  courts  of  royal  and  h:^rnn;T!  castles  were  built  with 
galleries  round  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  family  w:'n'^<5=:n55  these  attrs'^'pe 
spectacles :  the  principal  hostels  were  built  in  a  similar  noaaaer  tor  the  saxcc 

'^TbTiteep  of  OmOs  MUkm  is  not  whollf  dilapidattd ;       gmt  Ml  it  flS 

lued  for  cotirt-leets.   It  now  belongs  to  the  hon.  Mrai  GnTilla  Howard,  am  «f 

the  descendar's  nf  the  great  Alhini,  the  original  founder.  The  remains  of  ibj 
castle,  so  noted  ii»r  r.-  ht-mrical  reminiscence?,  have  been,  by  the  fine  taste  cf 
the  hon.  Col.  Howard,  partly  restored ;  the  principal  staircase  has  been  xrpaifad^ 
and  two  rooms  rendered  habitable. 

'  Sir  Wimtoti  Crbwoiiill  maoiioiif  iM§  iiadiiiuii  aa  a  ftol }  Monvl  hiMi  aa  ik 
These  reports  are  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  extravagant  amimxY  paiii  la  tev 
family  physician  at  Rising  Castle.  In  the  Fccdera  is  a  deed  securing  lOQt  ptff 
annum  to  master  Pontio  do  Conrtrone,  late  phjrstcian  toking  Fd\^-7t»'f?  I!  ,  ?in<i  ntm 
to  the  queen-mother,  i?'abeUa;  the  bailifls  of  Norwich  are  enj  i7U{!  :  t  him  St 
at  Ktator  and  at  Michaelmas,  as  long  as  he  lives,  for  his  great  aerricvs  m»  tim 
tiaoMMBodiar.*'  Tha  docomeiit  it  dated  VUX 
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her  f^omnirempiit,  which  was  attributed  to  the  horrore  of  consncnre. 
She  was  in  her  su-aad-thirtieth  year  when  her  seclusioa  at  Castle  Rising 
eommenred. 

The  king-  her  son  o^eii orally,  when  in  England,  visited  her  twice  or 
thrice  a  year,'  and  never  permitted  any  one  lo  name  her  in  his  presence 
otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  to  be  obser^'ed  that  Ed- 
ward's council,  in  regard  to  the  petitions  of  certain  individuals  lor  ihe 
recovery  of  money  due  to  them  tiuring-  her  government,  are  by  him 
referred  to  the  advice  of  queen  Isabella.  Her  name  is  carefully  guarded 
from  all  reproach  in  the  rolls  of  parliameul,  wluch  nevertheless  abound 
in  disputes  relative  to  her  regency. 

There  is  one  petition,  from  the  poor  lieges  of  the  forest  of  Maccles- 
field to  king  Edward,  declaring  that  ^  Madame  his  mother  holds  the 
forest  as  her  henttge,  and  yet  the  bailiff  of  Macclesfield  kills  her  Teoisoii 
and  destroys  her  wood."  Isabella  is  not  named  as  queen,  Init  only  as 
Mdame  die  king's  mother :  the  king  replies,  ^  £^t  this  petition  he  idiown 
to  the  queen,  timt  her  advice  may  be  learned  thereon.** 

During  the  two  first  years  of  Isabella's  residence  at  Castle  Rising,  her 
seclusion  appears  most  rigorous;  but,  ui  1332,  from  various  nolations, 
the  fact  may  be  trail u  red  that  her  condition  Wcls  ameliorated.  That 
year  king  Edward  declared,'  *'  ihat,  as  his  dearest  mother  had  simply 
and  spontaneously  surrendered  her  dower  into  his  hands,  he  has  assigned 
her  divers  other  castles  and  lands  to  the  amount  of  2000Z."  The  same 
year  this  dower  was  settled  she  \»'as  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  lady  shrine  of  Walsmgham,  not  far  from  her  residence  in  Norfolk. 
This  IS  evyenced  from  the  ancient  Latin  records  of  the  corporatioD  of 
Lyna^^  which  is  in  the  neighhourhood  of  CSastle  Rising.  There  is  an 
entiy  of  205.  for  hread  sent  to  IsflJxella,  queen-dowager,  when  she  came 
firom  Walsingham  \  also  it  for  a  cask  of  wine,  8/.  IBs,  Cd.  for  a  piece 
of  waZf  and  %U  for  harley ;  also  8s.  for  the  caniage  of  these  purchases* 

King  iidwaid  restored  to  his  mother^  two  years  afterwards,  the  reve* 
ones  iM  Ponthieu  and  Ifoatrienl,  which  were  originally  the  gift  of  her 
mardered  lord.  The  same  veer,  1884^  her  son,  John  of  Eltham,  died  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  and  her  daughter,  Eleanor,  was  married  to  the  dnke 
of  Gueldres  \*  Edward  111.  likewise  visited  his  mother  at  Rbines :  the 
records  of  Lynn  return  this  notice,  dated  1884.  <*Tbe  queen  Imbella 
sent  her  precept  to  the  mayor  to  provide  her  euht  caqienters,  to  make 
ptepmtions  for  the  king^s  visit^  lii  1887,  £lward  III  a^pam  made 
some  stay  at  Cbstle  Rising  with  his  mother,  and  Adam  de  Riffham,  of 
Lynn,  sent  him  a  present  of  wine  on  this  occasion.  Once  only  have  we 
e^ideooe  that  Isabella  visited  the  metropolis;  this  was  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  her  son's  rejgn,  when  she  is  witness  to  the  delivery,  of  the  great 
seal  in  its  purse,  by  king  Edward  to  Robert  de  Burgbersh,  in  the  grand 
chamber  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  palace  in  Southwark. 

•FroMSrtrt.  •Calfv's  Fojclera,  83.'5. 

•We  h;ive  been  Ihvoure*!  with  these  extmcta  by  the  hon.  >Tr«  Greville  How- 
mrtl ;  lUey  arc  of  historical  importance,  titice  lltey  tet  at  rest  all  doubts  regarding 
the  fact  of  Isabel la'i  residence  at  Castlo  Rising.         *8ee  succeeding  memoir. 

TOL.  U.—  18 
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Parliament  o^ranted  to  Eduar  l  III.  an  aid  of  30,000  sacks  of  woo!; 
and  by  a  wni,  tlatid  Feb.  27,  1343,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  levy  any  pari  from  the  lands  and  manors  of  the  queen- 
ni other,  "because  it  was  unreasonable  that  a  person  exempt  and  not 
summoned  to  parliament  should  be  burthened  with  aids  graaied  by  y>ar- 
h;uiii  lit."'  Th(j  bame  year  Isabella  received  another  visit  from  the  kinf 
lier  feuii ;  on  this  occasion  the  Lynn  records  note  thai  1 1  /.  135.  lOrf.  was 
expended  for  meat  sent  to  our  lady  queen  Isabella."  The  re  is  an  item 
of  4/.  I6s,  ld,y  paid  by  the  corporation,  for  a  present  sent  to  the  hoose- 
bold  of  our  lorid  the  king,  at  Thomdenes,  at  his  first  coming  to  Ri<i:u. 
and  Bd,  for  a  horse  sent  by  a  messenger  to  Rising.  The  corporauou 
abo  is  aaswerable  for  12d.  given  to  William  of  Lakenham,  the  faicoo- 
bearer  at  Risings,  4^.  3  J.  given  to  the  meseengeia'and  minstrels  of  qocai 
Isabella^  2a,  8iL  for  wine  sent  to  the  qneen^s  maid,  and  IZd^  a  laigesa 
for  the  earl  of  Suflblk's  minstrels.  Barrelled  sturgeon  was  a  &To«riii 
food  at  the  queen's  table,  and  it  was  certainly  very  coetlyi  when  eo^ 
pared  with  the  price  of  other  viands.  The  corporation  of  Lynn  tbs 
same  year  sent  jplU  of  a  pipe  of  wine  and  a  barrel  of  stuigeon,  cosliB| 
tocether  9L  12s.  to  their  lady^  queen  Isabella;  and,  moreover,  paid 
John,  the  butcher,  money  for  conveying:  the  said  gifts  to  Gastle  Riiii^ 
They  sent  to  her  treasurer  and  seneschal  gifts  of  wine  that  cost  40^ 
and  presented  12s.  to  John  de  Wyndsore  and  other  men  of  the  kmg^ 
family,  when  at  Rising;  besides  2d,  given  to  a  servant  lookii^  lor 
.strayed  hones  from  the  castle ;  likewise  40<{.  given  to  the  steward  of 
Rising,  when  he  came  to  obtain  horses,  for  the  use  of  king  Edward.  A 
barrel  of  sturgeon  cost  as  much  as  2^  15t. ;  the  men  of  Lynn  note  thai 
they  paid  1 1 2.  for  four  barrels  sent  at  diflerent  times,  as  g^  to  the  queen 
at  Castle  Rising,  and  20s*  for  two  qoarter4iarrels  of  sturgeon  sent  by  her 
servant  Perote.  The  supply  of  herrings,  as  gifts  from  the  men  of  Lynn, 
amounted  to  6/.,  and  they  sent  her  103  quarters  of  wax,  at  a  cost  of  4L 
lOs.  Id.  lo  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  king  Edward  dates  semal 
letters  to  the  pope  from  Castle  Rising. 

A  curious  plan  for  the  annoyance  of  king  Edward  was  devised,  in  ibm 
year  1348,  by  the  French  monarch,  who  proposed  to  make  the  qa^t^ 
dowager  of  France  and  isabeila,  the  mediatrices  of  a  peace.  They  were 
to  meet  between  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  but  Edward  was  too  wise,  to  fall 
into  the  snare  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the  guilty  and  dc^gnded 
mother,  from  whom  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  France  were  deimdl 
IsabeUa  was  not  sufieted  to  take  any  part  in  the  negotiation :  the  wmc^ 
seeding  documents  prove  that  the  treaty  was  completed  by  the  of 
Lancaster  and  the  count  of  Eu.' 

In  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  king  Edward  granted  safe-coodttcf 
to  William  de  Leilh,  to  wait  on  queen  Isabella  at  her  castle  of  Riso^ 
he  coming  from  Scotland,  probably  with  news  from  her  daughter,  queen 

'New  Fadorn.  vol.  ii  p.  835. 

'Caley'«  Foxlera.  i'hilip  8  letters  are  iu  Freuch,  Edward's  replies  are  ai 
lattii. 
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Joanna^  who  was  thea  vejry  sick*   Tius  penoo  waa  phyaioiao  to  the 

queen  of  Scoliand.' 

The  next  year  Isaballa  dirti  at  CaFtlp  Rising,  Aii:ti]sI  22d,  1358,  aged 
sixiy-ihree.  Shp  rhose  the  <  liurcii  uf  tliu  Grey  Friars,  where  tfie  iiian- 
glt'd  remains  of  her  paramour  ^lortiuier  had  been  buried,  eight-and- 
t\vc!ity-ycars  previously,  for  the  plate  of  her  interment;  anrK  cnrryincr 
her  clianicit  risuc  hyp<H:risy  even  to  the  grave,  sljr  was  buried  with  the 
heart  of  ht;r  tnurjered  husband  on  her  breast.  Kiii:^  Kdward  gave  his 
mofhera  pompous  funeral,  and  issued  a  precept  to  i\\t.i  slu  iifla  of  Lundon 
and  Middlesex,  November  20ih,  to  cleanse  the  strett^  iVoui  dirt  and  all 
iinpurilies,  and  to  irravel  Bishopsgate-street  aud  Aldsrate,  ai:;iiiist  the 
coming  of  the  budy  of  his  dearest  mother,  queen  Isabella;  aud  ilirecls 
the  olfirers  of  his  exche(^uer  to  disburse  91.  for  that  purpose.  Isabella 
was  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  Grey  Friarb,  uithiii  Newn^ate,  and  had  a 
fine  al.i^w.ster  tomb  erected  to  her  mcmor\'.  She  iiad  given  02/,  towards 
t)ie  bi.iidtiiix  t)f  this  church.  Ii  was  usual  for  persons  buried  in  the  Grey 
i  riurs  io  be  wia[i[)(  d  iu  the  garment  of  the  order,'  as  a  security  against 
the  attacks  of  the  loul  fiend.  Queen  Isabella  was  buried  iu  that  gar- 
uiem,  and  few  stood  more  in  need  of  such  protection. 

According  to  Bloomfield,  local  tradition  asserts  tliut  queen  Isabella  lies 
buried  in  Castle  Rising  church,  and  that  all  the  procession  to  the  Grey 
Fdam  in  London  was  but  an  empty  pageant  In  confirmatiou  of  this 
asKflioOf  they  point  oat  a  simple  grey  stone,  with  this  inscription  deeply 
col— 

^  ISABSLLA  &£OUf  A." 

Antiquaries,  howereri  are  of  opinion  that  this  stone  coTen  the  grara 
of  one  of  the  officers)  or  ladiesi  who  died  in  her  serrice  at  Gude  Rising  - 
hot  it  is  also  possible  that  she  mi|[ht  have  bequeathed  her  heart  to  Iwr 
parish  chufchi  and  that  this  inscnption  may  denote  the  spot  where  it 
was  iDtemd* 

An  effigy  of  UabeUa  is  to  be  seen)  in  the  most  exquisite  presenratioii, 
Miiuif  the  ^gvse  whieh  adorn  the  tomb  of  her  son,  John  of  Elthanit 
si  Weelmtnsler  Abbey.  It  is  the  tliird  from  the  right  haodf  when  the 
sanminer  stands  with  his  beek  to  St  Edward^s  chapel.  The  wc^kmu^ 
ship  o^  thisy  and  the  other  sistaes  of  John  of  £ltham's  kindred,  is  of 

*  BU>r)r  II  fie  I  il'i  Norfolk.  Public  Acts.  WalHrit^hnm.  Blf>onifiel(l.  SU)W.  Ix>ndon, 
Penimnt.  The  Fcedera  implies,  that  Wiilioiu  Ue  Lciiix  was  employed  to  re> 
qnesi  queen  liabella  tO  Set  as  mediatrix  between  l>aTid  and  Bdwafd,  regarding 
ihe  MDmi  of  D^Tid,  hinf  of  SeNKland." 

*  Pt  rliape  I«belta,Ui  tlu^  de  cline  of  liA,  had  been  admitted  into  the  third  order 
of  J:=t.  F'rancis.  in««titntp(l,  hIxhU  twenty  ycnrs  before  her  death,  f(ir  Iny-penitenta 
who  wrr*^  noi  l>oun<l  by  conventual  vows.  That  she  made  some  pretence  to 
piety  may  b<?  inferred  from  the  following  Vwi  of  her  relics,  fur  which  Edward  111. 
gave  a  receipt  to  bb  beloTed  chaplain  Edmund  de  Raramertbjr  on  behalf  of 
hm  modier,  the  flist  year  of  her  impriiPiiinent>--Two  crysial  vasea,  oonttdninc 
minute  beoM,  relies  of  the  holy  Innocents;  one  niver  flask,  containing  relics  of 
St.  Syl vertcr;  pnrt  of  the  side  of  Sl  Lnwrenee  enclosed  in  liiTer;  and  a  joint 
Of  «roha  the  ^tist «  Uttle  finger;'— Co/ey  s  IVnirra,  p.  82d.. 
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the  most  delicate  kind ;  die  easiness  of  the  ettitadesyiinltrr!  with  minvis 
attention  to  details^  denote  an  artist  of  superior  genius.  The  effigissan 
all  cast  in  bronze,  and  the  row  opposite  to  St.  Edward^  ebapel  are  s^i 
well  secured  from  the  mischievous  assaults  of  abbey  depredators,  bj  the 
grille  of  thick  iron,  which  parts  the  tomb  from  the  passage,  that  tbej 
are  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  artisL 
First  stands  the  mother  of  Isabella,  the  queen  of  France  and  Navarre : 
she  exactly  resembles  her  portrait  en^ved  in  Montfaucon.  Then  standi 
the  effigy  of  Isabella's  father,  Philip  le  Bel.  Next  is  given  Isabella  her- 
self; her  head  is  remarkablv  brond  and  low,  and  she  haiS  considerable 
breadth  over  the  cheek-bones;  she  is  vcrv  like  her  mother,  but  her  fea- 
ture? are  pretty,  with  a  laughing  expression  ;  tlic  cf^gy  is  kientiiied  as 
hers  by  the  garb  of  royal  widowhood.  She  wears  a  crown  on  the  top 
of  her  hood,  her  veil  hangs  on  each  side  of  her  face,  the  widow**?  barb 
a})jH  ars  half  covering  her  chin,  and  a  sceptre  is  in  her  hand.  Such  vns 
certainly  her  dress  at  Castle  Rising,  at  the  death  of  her  son,  prince  John, 
in  1334,  and  such  must  have  been  her  costume  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life;  since  widows  in  those  time?  wore  the  dress  of  mouniins  all 
their  lives,  unless  they  found  second  liusbaxids.  The  efUgy  of  her  mur- 
dered lord,  Fdxvard  II., stands  next  hers;  it  is  extremely  like  that  on 
tomb  ai  Gloucester. 

Isabella's  virtuous  daughter,  Joanna  queen  of  S<:oLland,  the  &ithful 
and  devuied  consort  of  the  unfortunate  David  Bruce,  survived  her  inothfif 
only  a  few  days,  and  vva^  Hilerred  in  the  church  of  the  Grev  Friar> 
witliin  Newgate.'  Some  authors  assert  that,  on  the  same  day,  London 
witnessed  the  solemn  pageant  of  the  entrance  of  the  funeral  proce^i^sioa 
of  the  two  queens,  —  one  from  the  eastern,  and  ihe  other  frnm  tb« 
northern  road,  —  and  that,  entering  the  church  by  opposite  door?,  the 
royal  biers  met  at  the  high  altar.  After  a  separation  of  thirty  years,  the 
evil  mother  and  the  holy  daughter  were  united  in  the  same  burial  nn* 

'Speed.  dK»w*s  Ammls.  On  the  sfie  of  Chrisi  Chtmli  flehaol. 

*S«iw^  Annals.  Tke  Chroniries aod  the  FMam  M  aft  wiaiiee  oil  iIm  head. 

Simon  archbishop  of  CnntcrbTiry  nnmes  quoen  Joannn  amon?  the  scream  lifiii 
mi»  gwwsd  Ihe  wedding  q£  lite  Qtaiak.  Pdnosb  ia  l^iQUe-^adtro^  toL  viL 
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QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  III. 


CHAPTER  L 

Previous  atmchmrm  of  Edwnrd  III.  rnd  Philippa — H;s  sojourn  at  lior  r;ith<v'i 
eoart— Her  bloomtng  beauty — Demanded  in  marriage — Piulippa  arrives  la 
Loiidoii---JLeceptioit--'Philippa  tiaTels  to  York— 'Maixied  there— Her  dower— 
Cowation — Clura  on  Imf  thoat^  bed,  and  lilver  buina— Birth  of  her  ekleat 
aim— QueeD  nou/i^hee  him-^HerpOftimts — Toumameat— Dangeroua  aeeldeiit 
—-King's  fury — Queen's  iutcrces«ion  —  Pliilippn  -  ^ron^lf-n  tnnmifactnrprs— • 
Scotch  war  —  Qneeii  bi^aicgcd  in  BamHnrmi![!Vi  f.-i'-tle — Birth  of  tho  princess 
royai — Of  tho  princess  Joanna — Of  Wiiliam  of  Hattield— Death  of  tltU  prince 
—Death  of  the  qneen'i  father— Poverty  of  the  king— Pawos  queen's  crown— *> 
fhttippa^lB  Maidaaaa  in  Flaadafa— Biitfa  of  prfjMO  Lional— Quaan*B  viait  to 
Ibnrieh — King's  oavml  victory— Queena iburth  aoD— King  Edward's  chal- 
lenge—Pacification  by  the  queen's  mother — Fxtreme  povert)'  of  Edward  and 
Philippa — nieir  secret  departure  from  G'u^nt — ErnbnrV  wtth  their  infant- 
Land  at  the  Tower — Kinp's  anger — Coume-^s  of  J^nlisbury — Order  of  the  GuJ- 
ler — Philippa  assists  at  the  first  chapter — Residence  at  Woodstock. 

Turn  happy  umon  oC  the  iUiMitrioiM  Philippa  with  ber  thriee  renowned 
kni  had  Men  preriouBly  cemented  by  miitoal  preference,  manifested  in 
the  fiiei  awael  iprlnglinie  of  eiiBteneey  when  piince  Edward  took  refiige 
wtth  hie  mother,  4)aaen  ]nbeUa»  at  the  eourt  of  HainaulL 

<*Goimt  Willitai  of  Hainaialt  had,  at  that  tine,  ibnr  danghtera,''  eava 
FMnart;  ^ihmt  were  Margaiet,  Philippa,  Joanna,  and  leabeL  The 
young  prince,  during  hif  mothei'i  residence  in  Hatnanlt,  paid  more  eonrt 
aad  atlentkn  to  Phuippa  than  to  any  of  the  others ;  the  young  lady  also 
esnteissd  with  him  more  Ireqnentljr,  and  sought  his  company  oftener, 
ihsn  any  of  her  sislsrs.'*  This  was  in  l3Sd,  when  prince  Edward  was 
b  his  fflleendi  yesr,  and  the  lady  Phflippa  a  few  months  yonnger.  She 
possessed  some  Flemish  beauty,  being  ttdl  in  stature,  and  adorned  with 
the  bfiiUuit  complejuon  Ibr  whkh  the  women  of  that  covntry  are  ede- 
bmisd. 

A  poet  of  her  time  has  commemorated  ^'  her  roseate  hue  and  beau^ 
bright;''  and  we  can  well  imagine,  though  Pbilippa's  matron  charms 
iK^ame  a  little  too  exuberant  in  after  life,  timt,  as  a  sweet4empsffad  Flem- 
i^h  2\r\  in  her  fiAeenth  year,  her  early  bloom  was  very  lovely. 

The  youthful  lovers,  a(^  rssidiog  togeilier  in  the  palace  of  the  count 
of  Hatnault,  at  Valenciennes,  Ibr  about  a  fortnight,  were  separated.  £d* 
ward  embarked,  with  his  mother  and  John  of  Hainault,  on  the  dangerous 
expedition  of  intadiog  his  unfortunate  iither's  Uqgdovii  while  his  beloved 
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WM  left  in  a  tiata  of  uiiewtiiiit}%  whether  the  exigeaeaes  of  the  steta 
and  the  capfke  of  relatifes  would  altimalely  permit  to  be  joined  the 

hands  of  those  whose  hearts  had  alrndy  elected  tnch  ether. 

Although  a  decided  afiection  tubsbted  between  yoqng  Edward  and 
Philippa^  it  was  not  considered  in  accordance  with  the  royal  eliquetie 
of  that  era,  for  the  heir  of  England  to  acknowledge  tliat  he  had  dispoaed 

of  his  heart  without  Uie  conseni  of  his  pariianient  and  council.  Queen 
Isabella  undertook  the  amngement  of  this  affiiir,  and  soon  led  the  public 
authorities  to  the  decision,  that  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Habmul 
would  be  the  most  desirable  alliance  for  her  son ;  but,  even  aa  Inte  as 
the  fifth  of  August,  1327,  the  particular  daughter  of  that  family  was  not 
pointed  out  in  the  document  requesting-  the  dispensation  of  the  pope; 
the  words  are,  ^  to  marry  a  dmiirhfcr  of  that  nobleman,  William  count 
of  Ilainauh,  Holland,  and  Zealanii,  and  lord  of  Krieshuul but  tht 
name  of  Pliilippa  i.s  not  once  mcntionrrl  throughout  the  leiier.  Thui 
the  lovers  remained  seven  months  alter  the  coronation  of  Edward  in  a 
state  of  su.spcnsc' 

Tlie  coiHicil,  at  last,  gravely  decided  that  Adam  Orlcton,*  ihe  notorious 
bishop  of  Hereford,  should  visit  the  court  ofHainault,  niu!  choose,  anion jr 
the  tlauj^hlers  of  the  count,  the  young"  lady  wdio  •»(  ( m-  d  ni<»*it  woriliv  lo 
be  the  queen  of  FfiL^)nr)d.  As  ihe  ( Imirr  of  ilie  bishop  and  king  fell  on 
Piiilippa,  the  young  kuii;  luul  certaiidy  inforfned  Atlain  Orlelon,  in  con- 
fidence, which  princess  anu^Ui^  tlie  fair  M.-'iei  liood  was  the  elerted  ladv 
of  his  heart.  The  proceedin^'^s  ui  the  bishop  are  thus  narraieii  by  our 
last  rhyming  chmmrler,  Harding  : — * 

Uu  i»ent  forth  tix-n  to  Hainnult,  for  a  wifa» 

A  bishop  ujiii  oUtcr  lurd»  temporal. 

Among  them^{/j  oat  iords,  for  high  pmdenoe^ 

Of  the  bubop  aisked  ooiinael  and  temenoe, 

*^  Wbioh  daughter  of  tlie  five  should  be  our  qaeeni* 

Who  counsplIM  thus  wiili  snd  aviseincnt, 

M  Wp  will  h.Tvo  her  with  fnirrst  lorin,  I  wene.** 

To  which  they  all  accorded  with  one  mind, 

And  ehoae  PhiUppe  that  waa  full  feminiiie, 

Am  tlie  wiaa  bishop  did  doianmne ; 

Bol  then  among  them-M//f  tliey  laughed  aye ; 

Those  lonls  thon  s:ii<l,  tlieir  biahop  judged  Ain  soodi 

The  beauty  of  a  lady/ 

*Tbe  name  of  Philippa  ia  not  inontioned  till  the  last  instntment  fiom  Avigaoa 

was  executed,  dated  Sept.  3,  1327. — FaderOf  vol  it, 

"Hist.  Bishops  of  Winche<»ter,  vol.  i. 

"  Harding  was  a  Lin€oins>hire  man,  a  chronicler,  and  an  aauquary,  brooght  up 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Northiunberland,  no  famous  in  tlie  depositioo  of 
Richard  IL  In  his  joath  be  aoted  as  Moreiaij  to  Us  kmd,  and  «ms  preseaa  mz 
the  battle  of  Shrew^ry.  He  ii|  therefore,  nearly  a  eootemporary,  and,  aa  mm  h, 
his  authority  is  great  His  age  mn^t  hiive  been  extreme,  as  he  lived  through  tUa 
whole  of  the  rei^rns  of  the  house  of  Laticustcr ;  was  pensioned  by  Henry  VI.  in 
20/.  per  annum,  and  finally  presented  his  complete  history  to  Edward  IV. :  h» 
must  then  have  been  mote  than  ninety.  He  mentions  fire  daughters  of  Haa> 
nault ;  tho  eldest.  Sybslta,  who  had  bsoo  oontiaoisd  to  Sdwaad  IlL  in  Jus  iaiuic 
Was  dead  at  this  tims. 

« This  raaMigB,  uoog  aMiqr  oUmis,  will  piova  that  penomd  beaa^  wai  ooi^ 
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**  Shofdy  after  the  youDg  king  Edward  completed  hie  aizteentfa  year,** 
atjrs  FrcHMrt,  his  council  sent  a  bishop,  two  knight  bumerets,  aad 
two  able  clerlus  to  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  to  beg  of  him  to  assist  the 
voung  kinff  of  England  in  his  suit  to  one  of  his  nieces,  since  the  jonng 
kinc  would  Iotc  her  more  dearly  than  any  other  lady,  on  his  account 
Sir  John  feasted  and  paid  many  honours  to  these  messengers.  He  took 
Uiem  to  Valenciennes,  where  his  brother  the  count  of  Hainault  gave 
them  such  sumptuous  entertamment  as  would  be  tiresome  to  relate.  He 
iroet  willingly  complied  with  their  requests,  if  the  pope  and  holy  church 
had  no  objeetioa.  Two  of  the  knights  and  some  able  clerks  were  des- 
patched to  Avignon ;  for  without  the  pope^s  dispensation  it  oould  not 
be  done,  on  account  of  their  near  relationships  for  their  two  mothers 
were  cousins-german.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  Arignon,  the  pope  and 
college  consented  most  benignantly.  On  their  return  to  Valenciennes 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  dress  and  equipage  of  a  lady, 
who  was  considered  worthy  to  be  the  queen  of  England." 

The  king,  then  at  Nottingham,  empo^v^rfd  the  bishop  of  Uchfield 
and  Coventry,'  on  the  8th  of  October,  1327,  to  conclude  his  marriage 
with  the  noble  damsel,  Philippa  of  Hainault.  He  likewise  chaiges  ^  his 
beloved  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  constable  of  Dover,  to  receive  nnr! 
welcome  into  his  kingdom  that  noble  person,  William  count  of  Hainault, 
with  the  illustrious  damsel  Philippa,  his  daughter,  and  the  familiars  of 
the  said  count  and  damsel ;  and  he  charg^cs  all  and  singular  his  nobility 
and  people  of  the  counties  through  which  the  count,  damsel,  and  fami- 
liars may  pas?,  to  do  ihom  honour  and  fjive  them  nrrdful  aid."*  It  was 
nrccssan.'  for  the  \d(}y  P!iilip{)a  ;uiii  her  escort  to  trn  el  across  England 
to  meet  the  royal  hrideixn >nin,  \vli<^  wa*?  thru  perforniini^  his  warlikn  no- 
vicmie  on  the  Scottisli  bordt  r.  under  the  auspices  oi  his  mother  and 
Mortimer,  against  the  great  Jiobert  Bruce. 

Philippe  was  married  at  Valenm nncs  bv  procuration,  soon  alier  tlie  date 
of  this  instrument.  She  embarked  lor  Knjrhmd  at  Wisan,  landed  at  JJover 
%ith  ail  hf  r  suite,  and  arrived  in  London,  Dect  niher  23, 1327,  with  a  reti- 
nue and  display  of  magnificence  in  accordance  with  th^  great  wealth  of  her 
CMUtitry.  She  was  e^corti  d  by  her  uncle,  Johri  of  HaHiault,  and  iK^t  by 
her  father,  as  was  expecltd.  A  solemn  procession  of  ihe  clergy  intro- 
duced her  into  the  city,  and  she  was  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  ami 
aldermen  of  London  ^viih  a  service  ol  plate,  worth  300/.,  as  a  inarnagc 
gift.^  benefaction  prompted  most  likely  by  the  gratitude  ul  the  citbens 

iiiiered  bf  wxt  aneestors  as  a  moat  desirable  qualification  in  a  queenn^onsort. 

For  ihi<  reason,  fho^o  biag:rapljies  are  compelled  by  truth  to  dwelt  on  iho  per- 
H'lial  jxil vjiniage:*  possessed  by  our  qiir^ens.    The  qiu'ons  of  Eiigland,  down  to 
Kathrriue  of  Arra^^oti,  fioem,  wiili  few  exceptions,  to  liave  been  the  duest  women 
tlMtf  tinM. 

*FaHlefm»  roL  iv.  Adam  Ovloioti,  who  began  the  negotiation,  had  aot  tli« 
honour  of  finishing  the  treaty.  He  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  di^raoe 
with  Isabella  nr\d  Mortimer,  for  accepiinj;  the  rich  bishopric  of  Winch(»>ifr 
wiihoui  the  consent  of  the  crown,  nnd  pertinacioujily  refusing  to  pay  a  br.be 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  tlie  queen-mother.  The  astute  priest  cou- 
•Umd  she  mi  too  mnoh  in  hia  |M>wer  to  noett  such  oomidentloiL  (Sea  pro* 
Mdiiv  fatopapby.)  '  Dutod  at  CUpnowe.  Fcedeia,  voL  iv. 
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for  a  t«n^  of  oommerce,  entablubed  between  England  and  fhe  Low 
0>nnirMs  in  the  preceding  summer,  when  these  naptiele  were  firH  pub* 
Ikly  alined.  The  king  wae  etiu  with  hie  ann^'  ia  the  north,  Toik 
beii^  hie  head^itiarten;  and  thoofh  London  wae  m  ao  tiproaiione  etaie 
of  lepoicing  al  Imt  arritali  the  royu  bride  left  it  immediatnjr  to  meet  her 
lord  But  there  wen  feeeti^ge  and  snmptuone  entertainmente  in  London 
for  three  weeks  after  her  landing. 

The  hands  of  Edward  and  PhiUppa  were  nnited  at  Totk«  Jannery  H 
1328  The  mmai&cenoe  of  the  eepoasds  was  heightened  by  the  mod 
entiy  of  a  boiHued  of  the  principal  nohillty  of  Scotland^  wno  hA 
fived  in  order  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  wiUi  England,  cemenled  by  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  little  sister  Joanna.  The  pariiament  and  royil 
oonneu  were  likewise  convened  at  York^  and  the  dower  of  the  Engljsk 
nobilitjTi  then  in  armsy  wen  asssmUed  roond  the  yonng  king  and  his 

bride. 

The  royal  pair  kept  Easter  et  York,  and  after  the  final  penee  widi 
Scotland  they  returned  southward  from  Lincoln  to  Northampton,  nd 
finally  settled,  in  June,  at  the  beautiful  summer  palace  of  Woodstock, 
which  seems  the  principal  abiding-place  of  Philippa,  while  her  jon^ 
husband  was  yet  nader  the  tutelage  of  Mortimer  and  the  qneeoHOMilha. 

A  dead  silence  is  kept  in  aU  the  pttblie  docvnente  ngtadaag  the 
amount  of  Philippa^s  portion,  for  reasons  good,  since  the  qneeo^other 
had  already  spent  it.  As  for  the  asual  dower  of  the  queens  of  Englaad, 
the  whole  of  its  lands  were  possessed  by  the  queen-mother ;  bat  k 
deed  executed  at  Northampton,'  May  5th,  the  king,''  says  the  Teuen- 
hie  father,  Roger,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ^  had  prantaed  thst 
15,000/.  per  annum  of  lands  should  be  settled  on  her." 

Isabella  provided  so  well  for  herself  and  her  t]au(^hter-in-laWj  that  At 
left  her  son,  the  sovereign  of  ETifrland,  nearly  penniless. 

Alter  assistiii£^  ai  lh<  jnarriage  of  his  niece,  ??ir  John  of  Ilainault  re- 
turned to  Wii^  TUiUvn  counir)',  laden  witli  jcwt  Is  aiul  rich  presents.  Fevr 
of  the  Hfiinanhers  who  had  escorted  her  to  England  «ta\xd  with  que-a 
Fh]h|)pn  ;  l>iii  among  those  who  remainfti  was  a  youth^  aaxBod  sir  Wia- 
lei(;t      Maunv,'  whose  office  was  to  carve  for  her. 

The  coronation  of  tiie  young  queen  did  not  take  place  till  more  iri^ii 
two  years  after  her  marrjfige.  The  king,  froui  his  palace  at  Di'nam, 
issued  a  Bununon<?^  dated  tlic  28th  of  Febniary,  l;^30,  for  }ns  Wov^^ 
and  faithful  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh  to  appear  wuli  his  Ijamns  of  ihe 
Cinque  Ports,  to  do  their  nistomary  duties  at  the  coiointi  jn  of'  hu 
dearest  queen,  Philippa,  which  lakes  place,  if  God  be  prupitiou?,  ihe 
biiiiday  next  to  the  feai^t  of  St,  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Westmin^ie:.'* 
It  tonk  place  on  that  day  with  no  parluMilar  spli  ridour,  for  the  rapaciijr 
of  Isabella  and  INloninier  had  absorbed  nil  the  funds  provided  i.^  -upport 
the  dignity  oi  the  crown.  But  the  period  of  their  sway  drew  nwiw 
close.  The  youne  lion  of  England  had  already  maiuiesled  ei|gns  ofcbf- 
daia,  at  tlie  ignoble  res>lraint,  in  wiucb  he  was  held. 

'Foidera,  vol  iv. 

*Frnj^<^Hrt.    This  att^n<?Tnnt  nf  qn<»<»r(  P^nlippa  {0  fir  WallW  Msaay^  M 
br&ied  sa  ooe  oT  the  firsi  kuighu  q£  the  f^ter. 
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Parliaiiieiit  was  sammoned  that  fpring  at  Woodstock  \  whither  Phi* 
UpfMi  and  her  royal  lojrd  had  retired  after  the  eoronatioo*  A  singular 
doeuoient '  Is  dated  from  thence,  the  succeeding  April,  in  which  the  king 
infprnis  his  treasureri  ^  that  his  fiiithful  and  oeloved  Robert  de  Vere, 
being  earl  of  Oxford*  was  hereditary  chamberlain  to  the  queens  of  £ng- 
kod ;  at  all  coronations  the  ancestors  of  the  earl  had  officiated  in  the 
nme  capacity  \  and  that  in  consequence  he  claimed  the  bed  In  which 
the  queen  had  slept,  her  shoes^  and  three  silver  basins^ one,  in  which 
sfie  washed  her  head/ and  two  others  in  which  she  washed  her  hands. 
And  the  king  deshres  that  the  earl  may  freely  receiTe  the  basins  and  the 
shoes  I  bnt  asfor  the  bed,  the  treasurer  is  to  pay  the  eail  chamberlain  a 
hundred  marks  as  a  compensation  for  his  claim  thereon.^ 

While  the  young  king  was  yet  under  the  dominion  of  his  unworthy 
mother,  his  consort,  Philippa^  gave  birth  to  her  first-bom,  afWrwards  tlui 
celebrated  hero  Edward,  surname!  the  Black  Prince.  He  first  saw  the 
light  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  June  IS^  1330.  The  great  beauty  of 
this  infant,  his  sise,  and  the  firm  texture  of  his  limbs,  filled  every  one 
with  admiration  who  saw  him.  Like  that  renowned  queen-regent  of 
France,  Blanche  of  CasUlie,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  Pbiiippa  chose  to 
nourish  her  babe  at  her  own  bosom.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  por> 
traits  of  the  lovely  young  PhUippa  and  her  princely  boy  formed  the 
ikTourite  models,  for  the  Virgin  and  Child,  at  that  era. 

la  order  lo  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  England,  a  grand  tour* 
nanient  was  proclaimed  at  London.  Phili|^  and  all  the  ibmale  nobilitv 
were  invited  to  be  present  Thirteen  knights  were  engaged  on  each 
tide,  and  the  tournament  was  held  in  Cheapside,  between  Wood-street 
and  Queen-street ;  the  highway  was  covered  with  sand  to  prevent  the 
horses'  feet  from  slipping,  and  a  grand  temporary  tower  was  erected, 
made  of  boarcliiiL^,  fiHod  with  frats  for  the  arcoinmodaiiori  of  tlie  qurrn 
and  lier  ladies.  But  scarrely  liad  this  fair  coni[)any  entered  the  lower, 
when  the  scaflblding  suddenly  gavt;  '^^'ay,  and  all  present  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  queen.  Though  no  one  was  inj^ired,  nil  were  terribly 
frightened,  and  great  confusion  ensued.  When  the  young  king  saw  the 
pen!  of  hi"?  wife,  he  flew  into  a  tempest  of  rage,  and  vowed  that  the 
ca^ele^^  carpraters,  who  had  constructed  the  biiiklinrr,  should  instantly 
be  put  to  (It  aih.  Whether  he  would  thns  far  have  siretclied  tlic  pre- 
rogative of  an  English  sovereign  can  never  be  known,  for  hl^^  an<relic 
partner,  scarcely  recovere<l  from  the  terror  of  her  fall,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  incensed  kiag,  and  so  eflectually  pleaded  for  the 
pardon  of  the  poor  men,  that  Edward  beraiiu'  paciiuH),  and  forgave  ihvm. 

In  the  derlinc  of  the  year  1330,  Edward  lii.  shook  od'  the  restraintiS 
imposed  up^n  him  by  his  unworthy  mother  and  her  ferocious  partiniour. 
He  executed  justice  on  the  great  criminal  Mortimer,  in  the  summary 
£tn!  hasiv  way,  in  wiiich  he  was  always  inclined  to  act,  when  inuler  ihu 
liiipuLs**  of  piii»{»ion,  and  at  a  distance  from  liis  queen.  No  one  can  won- 
der that  he  was  impatient  to  de^iroy  the  murderer  ui  liis  father  aiid  of 

'Fttdera,  vol.  iv.  p.  496. 

WOBia  be  mora  lik^,  b«l  Um  aeiaal  imd  to 
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his  uncle.  Still  this  eagerness  to  execute  sudden  vengeance  nndrr  the 
influence  of  rage,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  excited,  is  a  Uaii  in  the 
characier  of  this  mighty  sovereign  which  appears  in  his  youth;  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  in  order  to  develop  tlie  heauttfui  and 
nearly  perfect  character  of  his  queen. 

No  sooner  were  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  yonng 
king,  than  he  vigorously  exerted  himself  for  the  reformation  of  the 
abuses,  for  which  the  administration  of  Mortimer  was  infamous;  many 
excellent  laws  were  made,  and  others  revived,  to  the  great  satisfaciion 
of  tlie  English  people.  Bui,  above  all  things,  the  king  had  the  wisdom 
lo  provide  a  profitable  occupation  for  the  active  energies  of  his  people. 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  king  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  of  Hainault 
his  queen,  who  first  invented  clothes;^  says  a  monastic  chronicler. 
Start  not,  gentle  reader ;  the  English  wore  clothes  before  the  time  of  this 
excellent  queen ;  the  grateful  monk,  by  this  mvocattoD,  merely  means 
to  imply,  that  by  her  aavleey  the  English  first  mannfectured  gML* 

Philippa,  young  as  she  was,  well  remembered  the  sourees  of  pn^ 
perity  which  enriched  her  own  country.  She  established  a  manufii^ 
turing  colony  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1335 ;  but  the  first  steps  towards 
this  good  wotk  were  commenced  so  early  as  the  3d  of  July,  1331, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  assumption  of  power,  by  the  yoathlol  king. 
A  letter  so  dated,  from  Lincoln,  is  addressed  to  John  Kempe  of  flandecs, 
cloth-weaver  in  wool,  in  whicii  he  is  informed,  ^  that  if  he  will  come  lo 
England  with  the  servants  and  apprentices  of  his  mystery,  and  with  hii 
goods  and  chattels,  and  with  any  dyers  and  fullers  who  may  bo  iodioad 
willingly  to  accompany  him  beyond  seas,  and  exercise  their  mysteiiis 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  tliey  shall  have  letters  of  protaetioii  and 
assistance  in  their  settlement.^' ' 

Philippa  occasionally  visited  Kempe,  and  the  rest  of  her  oolony  ia 
Norwidi.  Nor  did  she  disdain  to  blend  all  the  magnificence  of  ehivaliy 
with  her  patronage  of  the  productive  arts*  like  a  beneficent  queen  of 
the  hive,  she  cherished  and  protected  the  working  bees.  At  a  period 
of  her  life,  which,  in  common  characters,  is  considered  girlhood,  ilie 
had  enriched  one  of  the  cities  of  her  realm  by  her  statistical  wisdos. 
There  was  wisdom  likewise  in  the  grand  tournaments  she  al  Nor* 
wich,  which  might  be  considered  as  exhibitions  showing  fSbm  diiaaii 

*A  more  colierent  notice  of  this  grfat  b»»nefit  to  Enf^land  is  piven  hv  FnP«. 
who  defines  llic  difference  between  a  pastoral  ami  a  manufacturine  land  in 
usual  impreasive  tiiough  quaint  style.  The  king,  having  married  Phtiippa,  tw 
daughter  of  the  ml  of  Hiiinsiilt,  began  now  to  gvow  tenaiUa  of  the  gmt 
the  Notherlandt  gat  by  our  English  wool,  in  memory  wliereof  the  dnke  of  l» 
gundy,  a  century  after,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe,  wherein  is* 
deed  the  fleece  was  ours,  but  the  gold  theirs,  ?o  vast  was  th'^ir  f  molum'  r.t  bf 
the  trade  of  clothing.  Our  king  therefore  resolved,  if  po«?\lile.  tn  reduce  the 
trade  to  his  own  countrymen,  who  as  yet  were  ignorant,  as  knowing  no  taott 
what  to  do  wiA  their  wool  than  Iho  sheep  that  bore  it" 

*  F<edenu  Piobebly  the  name  of  John  Kempe  ia  derived  fiooi  eomb^  (teft  ia* 
strunient  being  used  in  his  employment,)  and  mMuat  John  die  Oooabi,  as  th' 
old  Kngiish  of  tlie  verb  **to  comb"  is  to  Aniwpi,  Kamfm  was  iIm  |p«trianb  el 
the  Norwich  wooilen  manoiiictuies. 
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how  weli,  in  lime  of  need,  they  could  be  protected  by  a  gallant  nobiliiy. 
These  festivals  displayed  the  defensive  class,  and  the  productive  class, 
in  admirable  union  and  beneficial  intercourse;  while  the  example  of  the 
queen  promoted  mutual  respect  between  thera.  Edward  111.  did  not 
often  lake  part  in  these  visits  to  Norwich,  which  were  generally  paid 
by  the  queen  while  her  husband  spent  some  days  with  his  guilty  and 
miserable  mother,  at  Castle  llising  in  Norfolk  ;  '  a  strong  proof  that  he 
did  not  consider  Isabella  a  fit  companion  for  his  Philippa. 

It  likely  that  the  establishment  of  the  Flefiiish  artists  in  England 
had  .-oiiie  connexion  with  the  vi^^it  that  Jeanne  of  \'aIois,  countess  of 
Ikiiiault,  paid  to  her  royal  daughter,  in  llie  autnnm  of  1331.  The 
mother  of  Philippa  was  a  wise  and  good  woman,  who  ioved  |>€ace  and 
pronu)ted  the  peaceful  arts.  During  her  sojourn  in  Euijland  slie  further 
strengthened  the  beneficial  alliance  between  Englami  and  tiie  J.ow  Cuun- 
rrie?,  hy  negotiating  a  marriage  between  the  king's  sister^  Eieauora,  aud 
liie  duke  of  Gueldres,  u  lii<  b  was  soon  alter  celebrated. 

Edward  IIT.  commenced  a  furious  war  on  Scoilaiid  in  1333.  His 
feithfiil  qiietn  followed  his  campaiirn,  but  wliile  tlie  king  laid  siege  to 
Rerwicli,  l^iulippj^  was  in  some  datiijrr  at  Bamborough  Castle,  where 
^he  resided  that  summer;  for  Douglas,  the  valiant  o^uardifin  of  his  vouug 
liing,  turm  (I  ilie  tables  on  the  Engiisli  invader,  and  made  a  forced  marcli, 
to  lay  fieri  e  sieje  to  Baiiiborouofh,'  hopini:  tfiat  Edward,  alarmed  at  the 
ilanffer  of  Ins  qiK  cii,  would  relinciuish  Berwirk,  and  iiy  to  her  assistance, 
but  E^lward  kjie\\  too  well  the  strrnirth  of  knig  Ina's  castle  broad  and 
Itigh,^'  and  the  firm  mmd  of  his  Fiuiippa,  to  swerve  from  his  designs  oa 
Berwick. 

Yet  the  temper  of  Edwartl  was  certainly  aii;o;ravated  into  ferociousness 
hy  the  attempt  to  capture  liis  quern  ;  and  he  was  led  by  sudden  passion 
uito  the  cruel  murder  of  thr  luo  young  Seatons.  These  unfortunate 
youihH  wt  re  thr  sons  of  the  governor  of  Berwick,  either  criven  hy  him 
as  hosLiffes  to  Edward  If!.,  for  the  perfonnance  of  certain  terms  of  sur- 
render, or,  what  was  still  worse,  were  prisoners  put  to  death,  because 
their  father  wonld  not  surrender  his  trust.  Either  way,  the  act  was 
aUocions  ;  periiaps  it  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  just  and  j^rnrious 
Philippa  had  been  by  tln^  sid(^  of  her  incensed  lord.  "But  Philippa  wds 
rlo<ely  he^iegetl  in  Barnfiorough  :  and  l^er  danger  exasperated  her  hus- 
lond  iritn  3X1  act,  really  worse  than  any  performed  by  his  stem  grand- 
sire,  Edward  I.  The  king  knew  that  the  Douglas  was  no  trifler  in  any 
work  he  took  in  hand;  he  therefore  resolved,  by  a  desperate  blow,  to 
take  Berwick,  and  march  to  relieve  his  queen  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Scottish  recent.  He  certamiy  gained  Berwick  from  the  stunned  and 
f*ralysed  lather;  but  by  the  murder  of  the  hapless  youths,  he  forever 
itained  his  chivalric  name. 

Douglas  snd  EtUvard  joined  battle,  not  far  from  Berwick,  soon  aficr^ 
ftnd  thf  Scots  were  overpowrrcd  at  the  disastrons  battle  of  Halidon  Ililii 


^  Sse  th«  pxtoeding  hiograpbjr. 
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Edward,  vitb  his  queen,  afterwards  triumphantly  entered  Berwickf  wiuch 

ha>  ever  since  reinaiaed  aoncxeJ  to  the  Englbh  crown.' 

Edward  and  Philippa  were  in  England  during  the  winter  of  1334.  At 
tlie  palace  of  Woodstock,  on  February  the  5th,  the  queen  brought  into 
the  world  Elizabeth^'  (likewiae  called  Isabella,)  the  princess  royal.  The 
queen  undertook  another  campaign  in  the  succeeding  spring.  That  year 
her  fiither  sent  king  Edward  a  present  of  a  rich  hehnet,  made  of  gakl 
and  set  with  precious  stones ;  with  a  remonstrance  against  wasting  hii 
strength  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  plunder  to  be  got^  when  the 
same  expense  would  prosecute  his  claims  on  France.  The  queen  thif 
winter  became  the  mother  of  a  second  princessi  named  Joanna.  Phi- 
Uppa  followed  her  lord  to  a  third  northern  campaign.  Her  second  son, 
William  of  ITatfield,  was  born  in  a  village  in  Yorkshirei  in  the  winter  oC 
1336 :  this  infant  lived  but  a  few  weeks.^ 

In  the  absence  of  Edward,  the  Scotch  war  was  prosectited  by  his  only 
brother,  John  earl  of  Cornwall,  with  great  cruelty ;  this  young  prince 
died  at  Perth,  October  the  5th,  of  a  wound  which  he  got  in  his  ferodoip 
attack  on  Lesmahago.^ 

While  Philippa  resided  in  the  north  of  Eimlanc],  a  rirnimatance  oc- 
curred which  is  an  amusing  instance  of  iiionasiic  etiquette.  King"  TA- 
Ward  had  returned  from  Scotland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Durham,  where 
he  eslahli'=hrt]  hi??  lodi^ini:  in  St.  Ciitlibert''s  Prior}',  near  the  castle.  The 
queen  travelled  from  York  to  meet  and  wrlroine  him.  She  supped  in 
the  priory,  and,  thinking  it  was  no  odence,  retired  to  pass  the  night  m 

^  Edward  Buiiol  inTaded  Scotland  with  the  Knglii^h  anuy,  having  fii^t  tent  t 
civil  mesnge  to  young  king  David,  offering  to  aeenre  to  him  the  fiuoiiy  mmm 
of  the  Bruce,  if  ho  would  sunreoder  to  him  his  kinfdom  sad  his  wife,  the  fomt^ 
tiller  of  king  Edward.    Tn  this  modest  request  the  Scotch  oooneil  (fbr  the  tsal- 

Innf  TV)ug]a.s  lost  hi*?  !if<»  rit  Hnli  lnn)  replied  by  sending:  their  jnonn^  kmsf  and 
queen  for  safety  to  Fi^uice,  atui  in i  paring  to  defend  their  kin<4(!oni  to  tho  fast 
gasp.  Some  autUors  declare  thai,  alter  this  conquest,  Edward  kept  hij*  CbriftoMU 
ai  Roxbiirgii,  with  his  queen,  but  hit  goverameiit  iMSts  ar«  dated  m  JauuaQr  «s 
Wallinglbrd.— Gu/ftrif. 

*Tho  names  of  Isabella  apd  Slisabeth  won  synonjrmona  In  the  middlo  n^m 
to  the  confusion  of  history  nn<\  u'(Mipalo*^'. 

'Tbf  arcounis  of  the  funerat  expepi^e^  of  this  infant,  who  was  bariMl  in  Tort 
Cailifdial,  nre  curious  features  in  the  Waidrobe  Book  of  his  fether:  — 1331 
^  Faitl  for  dilierent  masses  aboitl  the  boily  of  lord  Williant,  son  to  the  kinib  tie- 
caaaod;  likewiie  for  tha  pntobase  of  tbne  baodjrad  and  oioolaHbm  pounds 4f 
wax,  bnmt  round  the  princess  corpse  at  Hatfield,  Ptoroftev  And  York,  when  ht 
wae  buried ;  and  for  three  cloths  of  gold  diaperetl,  to  be  placed  over  tbe  md 
cnrp?e  and  tomb,  fil«iO  for  a  hood  for  the  face,  and  for  weh?,  linen,  nn.l  bea^"=^ 
March  3d,  ninth  yoar  of  Edward  TIT.,  4Q!.  111.  1  hi.'*  "Paid  for  alms  given 
the  king,  for  tlie  soui  of  his  eon  Wdliuin,  divided  between  ^iatiieid  and  York, 
QiasMi  at  PontHroi  aad  York,  and  lb»  widowi  washing  loiumi  tho  eaid  coqn^ 
and  burial  service,  M  30.  9|dL" 

•Boeihiua  affirms  that  Edward  III.,  enraged  at  die  cruelty  of  Ms  brother,  f» 
burning  t1;o  cluirrh  of  Le«mnhn!!n  M'ith  a  thon«:Tin'1  Scotch  j>eople  therein,  '^-'-w 
his  sword  and  slow  the  yaim;^'  prin'  t-  before  tho  inL'li  almr  oT  !h*»  rfmrcb  at  ?«>rtt. 
So  Uuio  is  ktiowa  of  thi^i  prince,  th&t  the  anecdote  is  wurtii  recoruinj^  ;  tL<:mgi^ 
the  story  of  the  deserved  punishment  of  John  is  ihlse,  for  Edward  waj  dqc  at 
Pactii  or  In  Scotland  at  that  tima. 
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Wr  hvslwDd^s  ^wnmeot  Scarcely  had  she  Uttdwuod  when  the  affrighted 
nooks  came  to  the  door,  and  pathetically  remoostmted  againflt  the  in- 
fiiDfemeiil  of  the  rules  of  their  oider,  intimatii^  ^  thai  their  holy  patron 
Si.  Cyihherl)  who  during  his  life  Tety  sedulously  eechewed  the  company 
of  the  fiur  aex,  would  \^  direfttUy  oftnded  if  one  of  them  slept  beneath 
the  roof  of  his  convent)  however  high  her  renk  . might  be.'*  The  pious 
Pbilippa,  distressed  al  the  idee  of  unwittingly  o£nding  St  Onlhberl, 
immediately  roee  firom  the  bed  in  haete,  fed  in  her  night-dress  to  the 
caaile»  whieh  was  fortunately  close  by,  and  passed  the  nigbt  theie  by 

hCMlt' 

Thv  i^oui  and  other  maladies  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  count 
Will  win  of  HaiuaulL,  soon  after  he  liad  formed  a  league  agninst  France 
with  Kingr  Edward  ;  and  wiUi  the  wealthy  father  of  his  queen,  Edward 
lost  the  liberal  supplies,  with  whicli  he  carried  on  his  wartlire.  The 
English  people  chose  always  to  be  at  war;  but  they  expected  their 
monarchs  to  lind  the  cost  out  of  their  private  revenues  and  feudal  dues, 
which  were  certainly  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Edward  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  poverty  even  in  the  commencement  of  his  long  war, 
and  obliged  to  pawn  his  queen^s  crown  at  Cologne  for  2500/.,  in  the 
year  1S39.  Soon  aller  the  EInglish  people  submitted,  not  to  a  tax  on 
wool^  but  a  tax  of  wool,  and  suhecribed  S0,000  packs  of  that  commo- 
dity,' whiehf  betng  sent  down  the  Rhine  to  Cdqgne,  redeemed  Philippe's 
beet  crown  from  tfnaldmn.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign  the  crown 
jewele  were  seldom  out  of  pawn,  notwidistandtng  the  wealth  that  ^e 
BiimI  manu&cmre  of  doth  was  already  diawing  to  the  eoests  of  Eng- 
land. The  prosperity  that  the  queen's  colony  of  Flemish  artists  hw 
biDught  to  Norwich  had  been  ielt  so  eeily  as  IddO,  when  Philippe  paid 
that  city  a  visit,  during  her  husbend's  promes  to  Castle  Rising.  She 
wee  Kceived  by  the  gmteiul  dtiaens  with  aU  the  honouis  due  to  a  publio 
benefcctreee* 

As  \  n  .ir  of  the  empire,  and  heed  of  the  confederated  league  of  Ger- 
many, I'Alwan!  ill.  iiad  his  head-quitrLt:iij,  during  several  of  the  Flemish 
campaigns'.  Mt  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  where  his  queen  kept  her  court.  At 
Antwerp  tlic  itiird  sou  of  Philippa  and  Edward  111.  was  born,  Nov  ember 
29rh.  1*^38.  This  prince  was  a  true  Fleminj^,  being  born  in  Flanders 
of  a  Flemish  mother.  In  due  time  prince  Lionel  grew  to  be  ntaiiy 
9even  feet  m  heieht,  and,  being  aildetic  in  proportion,  was  a  champiov 
uf  i%  honi  anv  country  might  be  proud. 

The  quftii  rt- 1  limed,  with  this  infant  TTercuIes,  to  England  in  the 
antnmn  of  1339,  and  in  the  ensuini;  y<  hi  king  Edward  paid  a  ioiii^  Msit 
To  his  unha;)|  y  mother  in  Norfolk,  while  queen  Philips  went  to  Is oi 
Mich  to  vihii  her  woollen  manulat  lories.  She  found  a  vast  number  of 
Js  orwirh  people,  who,  liav  iiiij  been  ai  j^renurcs  of  Kempe  and  his  fol- 
lowen*,  were  establishing  thi mselves  in  ihe  prulilable  trades  of  weaving 
and  dyeing.  Siie  was  received  with  great  joy,  and  favoured  the  citizens 

*  Htiiofy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  The  priorjr  it  at  pieteat  the  raridanse 
ofilMdeaa.  *Fttdeim.  Guthrie.  Carte.  BkxN&field's  Norwich. 

routu — 16 
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with  W  pfMenee  from  Fthmary  to  Eister.*  At  iIm  IMvities  of  thtt 
msoa  her  royai  lofd  held  a  graod  loiiniaiiieDt  at  Norwieh^  when  bt 
Iflled  in  parson. 

ki  the  spring  of  the  wme  year,  Philippe  ^pus  eailed  for  the  oppoeiie 
eoestf  and  eetiMiahed  her  coart  at  Ghent  Kng  Edwnrd,  in  the  oMan- 
Ume,  croieed  hetvreen  England  and  Holland^  where  he  had  a  ieel  ef 
upwards  of  800  ships.  Pbilippa  gave  birth  to  her  fourth  eon  al  Oheat, 
on  Midrammer-day  1340y  a  the  very  tine  that  her  warlike  Icmi  was 
fighting  his  great  naval  bettfe  off  Blakeabaiig.  Neit  day,  the  king  knded 
at  Sluys,  impatient  to  embiace  his  queen  and  her  infiut)  and  bru^  Pkh 
lippa  tidinaa  of  the  greatest  naval  vietoiy  the  Eaglieh  al  thai  time  had 
ever  gained  over  Franoe.  Philippa^s  boy  was  John  of  Gaunt,  afterwanfa 
so  renowned  as  duke  of  tancaater. 

The  ialeifi»enee  of  the  mother  of  Philippe  about  this  fioie  oocaaioa- 
ed  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Franae  and  Et^jjaad.' 
This  priocesSi  just  as  the  belUgerenis  were  about  to  engage  befoci 
Tounuty,  went  to  her  son-in-law,  and  then  to  her  bfother,  kiag  Fhikf^ 
and,  kneeling  before  them,  implored  them  to  laake  peaaa  and  attip  the 
eflusion  of  Christian  blood.' 

The  pacification  effected  by  the  mother  of  queen  Philippa  for  a  while 
put  a  stop  to  this  kindred  warfare.  It  was  indeed  time,  for  both  ihs 
mighty  Edward  and  his  laitbfui  queen  were  literally  in  a  stata  of  haak* 
ruptcy.  S)^  bad  given  up  her  crown,  and  all  the  jewala  aha  poesesasd, 
which  her  loyal  lord  had  pawned  to  the  Flemish  merefaanta^  bat  his 
wants  were  atul  so  great,  that  to  miae  a  ftirther  anm  he  likawiaa  pawned 

'  Harding.  Bloomfield. 

*  Froissan.  Jeanne  of  Talois  had  retirad  into  a  oonvant  after  tiie  death  of  her 
hatband,  ifaa  count  of  HaSnaolt.  This  latreat  was  fliod  by  kar  bpaifcei  kiic 

Philip's  troops  in  this  war* 

'The  relationship  between  Edward  s  qacen  and  the  competitOT  for  \he  AfOM 
of  France  was  near;  she  was  both  his  niece  and  name-child,  aod  the  vof>:'n;ri"»ii 
and  love  which  her  mother  bore  to  king  Pliilip  were  excessire.  Tlie  m  -jvr* 
that  prompted  the  mother  of  Philippa  to  inierlbre  in  diis  axttaordinary  umoD« 
batwesa  araiiM  laadjr  id  angage  are  perfectfjr  oonsistanl  widi  tlie  spMi  of  As 
middto  aS^-  Her  kinsman,  king  Roger  of  Sicily,  a  royal  astiDloger,  had  caiS  fk» 
nativities  of  Philip  and  Edward,  and  declared  that  he  foresaw  the  di«comtitnje 
of  tlje  king  of  France  if  ever  he  fuughi  agiiinst  his  rival.  The  letters  of  king 
Roger,  alanning  tlie  sisterly  fears  of  tlie  countesis  Jearme,  induced  her  iuterie* 
rence.  At  Toiumay,  Edward  was  endeavouring  to  provoke  Philip  into  a  {lersonal 
ccmbaL  This  ezcelletit  method  of  detenninltig  a  saeeatsiffa^wat,  Phi  lip  deetiaei 
beaause  die  oartal  was  not  direoied  10  the  king  of  Franea.  Upon  tbia,  tba  whsis 
English  camp  cried  out  on  the  cowardice  of  Philip,  and  a  poet  belonging  ta  Si* 
ward,  possessing  more  loyalty  thnn  l^tio,  wrote  the  foUowiog  ooupiei— 
Si  valeas,  venias,  Valoi?!  depelle  timorcm 
Non  lateatf  pateas;  uoveas.   Ostende  vigorenk^ 

Which  may  be  rendered, 

V:i1oi«',  he  vn'inn!!  viIp  fear  can't  avail  thee: 
Hide  nviy  avoid  not,  iei  iiot  vijjotir  fail  thee 

Edward,  who  had  himself  sent  a  rhymins?  declaration  of  war  to  Piu'tt^.  fwcw 
*  thetki  were  valiant  verses,'*  and  caused  them  to  be  iastened  to  au  ^f[^>yl^\&ad 
shot  into  Philip's  enoampment 
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ike  pemm  of  his  wliatit  kioMmn  the  eail  of  Derby^'  who  actually  gave 
hioMelf  up  to  ptnooal  festfUDt^  while  Edw»Rl  ttole  awav  with  hit 
qoeeii}  ana  the  child  she  nourished,  to  Zealand.  Hefe  he  embarked  with 
rhiiippa  and  the  hilhat  John  of  Qannl,  attended  by  a  few  semnts.  The 
ship  wae  saBall,  the  weather  stonny,  and  the  royal  passenaers  weie  in 
fieqnent  danger  of  losing  their  lives :  however^  at  aidnight,  Decemhef 
134Qy  they  landed  safely  on  Tower  whaif.  Eeie  the  king  found  that 
ihrae  narsea,  and  tiia  rest  of  the  royal  children,  eonstitmed  the  sole 
ftrrtsoo  of  his  regal  fortress  of  the  Tower;  the  cardess  constable, 
Nicholas  da  la  Baeh*)  had  decamped  that  evening  to  visit  a  lady-love  io 
the  city,  and  his  warders  and  soldiers,  following  so  ffood  an  enm]^ 
had  aetually  M  the  Tower  to  take  care  of  itsdf.'  The  great  Edward, 
who  was  not  in  the  nrildest  of  tempers,  owinf  to  the  untoward  state  of 
his  Ihiattcce,  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  his  capital  in  a  towering 
f^.  As  his  return  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  consternation  of  con* 
siible  de  la  Bechf^  may  be  supposed,  when  he  had  concluded  his  eiiy 
Tisit  It  was  well  for  the  careleas  castellan,  that  the  gentle  Philtppa  was 
by  the  side  of  her  incensed  lord,  at  that  janrtnre. 

About  this  time,  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Edward  swerved  for  a  while 
tnm  its  Hdelity  toPbilippn;  and  had  not  the  royal  hero  been  enamoured 
of  a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue,  the  peace  of  the  queen  might  have  been 
for  ever  <lestroyed.  Sir  William  Montaeuls  had  been  rewarded  for  the 
rwid  pm'ice  he  did  the  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  had  married  the  fair  Catherine  de  Grason,' 
and  received  the  castellanship  of  Wark  Gas^  whither  he  had  taken  h^ 
countess,  who  lived  in  retirement  away  from  the  court  In  the  mean- 
time, Salisbury  had  been  captured  in  the  French  war.  His  castle  in  the 
north,  which  was  defended  by  his  countess  and  his  nephew,  was  be- 
sieged in  the  second  Scottish  war,  by  king  David.  When  in  great  danger, 
young'  Montnrntr,  hv  a  boh!  personal  arlventtirf*.  carried  thn  news  of  the 
distress  of  the  countess  to  king  £dward,  who  was  encamped  near  Ber- 

*l'arte,  Guthrie.  Calcy  s  Ftrdera,  Ho  reinnine'l  in  j)ns.oii,  bein;?  (letair^rd 
bj  MaiUiew  Coucauen  anil  parlnerS|  mercliauis  of  tiic  iliui  of  iXio  Leopard.  £tl- 
wiid  obained  tupplias  of  his  parliamant  next  year,  by  declaring  ^  that,  if  he 
was  DOC  enftblcd  to  redeem  his  honour  and  his  oousiii,  the  earl  or  Derby,  lio 
would  go  to  Flanders,  and  surrender  his  royal  person  to  his  creditors."  In 
in"«'.rrr  to  thi«  appml.  fl!*^  commons  jrranted  tho  flcrr  of  the  ninth  sheep  and 
tilt:;  ninth  iamb  tlirongliout  England  ;  coin  seemed  to  be  as  SCaiOO  WitU  the  sub- 
jecu      with  tbeir  royal  master  and  mistress. 

'Froissan  aaii  seTeimi  chvoiuoleti. 

*Ia  JCUas*  Catalqgoe  of  Homnv,  the  parentage  of  the  coontass  of  SaUsbnry  Is 

clc«rly  traced.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Qro^ion,  a  Burgandian 
knight  of  imperial  lincture.  a  favourite  of  Eilmund  earl  of  Lan<'n'ffr.  who  jire- 
vailed  on  Sibyl,  heirey;*  of  Lnnl  Trf^'^^^t*  of  Wiltshire,  to  niarrv  ]\h  ineud.  (.^ra*on 
pcMmttmed  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  handsome  person,  and  a  pedigree  derivet* 
ftoai  tka  emperors  of  Cbns^sntioQpie,  Catharine  the  Wmi  was  the  <ml^  cbil4  Of 
Ais  ooif  la,  nod  was  #B4owad  lAohly  with  her  mother's  wealth  and  her  ihther^s 
hoaa^.  Slia  bestowed  both  on  tlie  brave  earl  of  Salisbury.  Dugdale  confirms 
dii?  account,  by  quoting  rhnrtt-rs.  in  which  he  calls  the  countesS  Catherine  da 
GraadisMii  of  this  name,  Grason  is  an  etridem  abbreviation* 
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"wick.    At  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  king  of  Scots  rai'tri!  the 

of  Wark.   The  royal  hero's  iatenriew  wiib  Catberipe  the  Fmu  loUo«% 

in  the  wordi  of  Froi8eari>-« 

^  The  moment  the  coniitm  heaid  of  the  king'e  epproadi,  ebe  ordered 
ftU  the  gates  to  be  thrown  opeii)  and  went  to  meet  him  ommI  ikUf 
dressed ;  insomoch,  that  no  one  oould  look  at  her  but  with  wonder  and 
adminition  at  her  nobie  deportment,  great  beauty,  and  a^^ility  of  bsha* 
viour.  When  she  came  near  king  Edward,  she  made  her  obekance  to 
the  ground,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  coming  to  her  assistance,  and  then 
conducted  him  into  the  castlsi  to  entertaia  sod  honour  hiaiy  m  riie  was 
Tery  capable  of  doing. 

"Every  one  was  deliijhtcd  with  her;  but  the  kiiie  could  not  take  his 
eves  off  from  her,  so  that  a  spark  of  fine  love  struck  upjn  his  hear^ 
which  lasted  a  lono^  time;  for  he  chd  not  believe,  tliat  the  whole  world 
produced  any  other  I:idy,  so  worthy  of  being  beloved.  Thua  they  entered 
the  casile,  hand  in  liund.  The  coimless  led  him  first  to  the  hall,  and 
theii  to  ilie  best  chamhrr,  which  was  very  richly  ftirni^hed,  a?  belonging 
to  so  line  a  lady.  Kintr  Edward  kept  his  eyes  su  lixed  upon  the  countess, 
that  the  <^cinle  dame  was  quite  abashed.  Alter  he  had  sutiici*  nilv  e\'- 
ammed  his  ap  ariinriit,  he  retired  to  a  window,  and,  ifaning  ou  u,M 
into  a  profound  reverie. 

"The  countess  left  him  to  order  (himer  to  Ije  made  ready,  and  ih* 
tables  set,  and  the  hall  ornamented  and  set  out,  likewise  to  welcome 
the  kniglus  and  lord>.  who  accompanied  the  king.  Wheo  9he  had  givea 
all  the  orders  to  her  servants  she  th  ouLrht  needful|  she  retuix^ed  with  t 
cheerful  countenance  to  kinsf  Edward,  and  said— 

"'Dear  sir,  what  are  you  musing  on  ?  Such  meditating  is  not  proper 
for  you,  yavmg  your  grace.  You  oufriit  rather  to  be  in  high  apmUK 
havingr  freed  England  from  her  enemy  wiiixout  loss  ot  bioocL* 

"'I'he  king  replied — 
'  Oh,  dear  lady,  you  must  know  that,  since  I  have  been  in  this  casile, 
some  thoughts  have  oppressed  my  mind  that  I  was  not  before  aware 
so  that  It  behoves  me  to  reflect.  ISemg  uncertain  what  may  be  the  efeut, 
I  cannot  withdraw  my  attention.' 

Dear  sir,'  answered  the  lady,  '  you  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer,  anii 
feast  with  your  friends,  to  give  them  more  pleasure,  and  leave  oflf  ponder- 
ing; for  God  has  been  very  bountiful  to  you  in  your  underuiking^,  ?o 
that  you  are  the  most  feared  and  renowned  prince  in  Christendom.  If 
the  king  of  Scotland  have  vexed  70a  by  the  mischielB  he  hath  done 
yoiir  kingdom,  yon  will  speedily  be  able  to  make  rsfsrisal  in  his  domi- 
nioiis  Therefoie,  comS)  if  it  please  you,  into  the  hall  to  your  knights, 
for  diaaei  will  soon  be  senred/ 

^^Ofa,  sweet  lady,'  eaid  king  Edward,  ^  there  he  other  things  whidk 
touch  my  heart,  and  lie  heavy  there,  than  what  you  talk  oC  Foi^  ia 
good  truth,  your  beauteous  mieD,  and  the  peifections  of  jcm  iMsai 
behayiour,  have  wholly  omcome  me;  and  so  deeply  impress  nay  hewS 
that  my  happiness  wholly  depends  on  meeting  a  letnm  to  nay  flmv 
which  no  denial  from  you  can  eyer  extinguish.' 

^«0h,  my  diead  lo^'  replied  the  eounteeS| <do  not  amiM  jomM 
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by  laughing  at  me  with  trying  to  tempt  me,  for  1  cannot  believe  you  are 
in  earnest  as  to  what  you  have  just  said.    Is  it  likely  that  so  noble  and 

gallant  a  prince  as  you  are  would  ever  think  of  dishonouring  either  me 
or  my  husband,  a  valiant  knight,  who  has  served  yon  so  faithfully,  and 
who  now  iies  m  a  dolefu!  prison  on  yonr  arrouni  r  Cortainly,  sir,  this 
Would  not  redound  to  yovir  jxlory ;  nor  would  you  be  the  better  for  it)  if 
you  rniiid  have  your  wayward  will.' 

The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  tlie  king,  who  was  asloiiislied  at  In  r 
words.  She  went  into  the  hall  to  hasten  dinner;  afterwar(is  she  ap- 
proached the  kintr's  chamber,  attciideci  by  all  iht;  knights,  and  said  to  him, 

**OIy  lord  king,  your  knights  are  all  waiting:  for  you,  to  watih  their 
hands;  for  they,  as  well  as  yourself,  have  fasied  loo  long.' 

^King  Edward  left  Win  apartnieiit,  aiid  came  to  the  hall,  where,  after 
he  had  v.  ashed  his  hands,  he  seated  himself  with  his  kniij-hts  at  the  dni- 
iier,  as  did  the  lady  also ;  but  the  king  ate  very  little,  and  was  the  wliole 
time  pensive,  casting  his  eyes,  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  on  the 
countess.  Such  behaviour  surprised  his  friends ;  for  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  it,  never  having  seen  the  like  before  in  their  king.  They 
supposed  it  was  his  chagrin,  at  the  departure  of  tlie  Scots  without  a 
battle.  The  king  remained  at  the  castle  the  whole  dav,  without  knowing 
what  to  do  Willi  himself  Thus  did  he  pass  that  day  and  a  sleepless 
niffht,  debating  the  matter  with  his  own  heart.  At  daybreak  he  rose, 
drew  out  his  whole  army,  raised  his  camp,  and  made  ready  to  fuUow 
the  Scots.    Upon  taking  leave  of  the  countess,  he  said, 

*"My  dear  lady,  God  preserve  you  safe  till  I  return,  and  1  pray  that 
you  will  think  well  of  what  1  have  said,  and  have  the  goodnesii  to  give 
me  a  difierent  answer.' 

"*My  gracious  liege,'  replied  the  countess,  <Qod  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness ftfeserre  you,  and  drive  from  your  noble  heart  such  yillanous 
tboQghts;  for  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  ready  to  senre  you,  but  only  in 
wiiii  if  oondsteat  with  my  honour  and  with  yoiua.' 
The  king  left  her,  quite  astonished  at  her  answen.*' 

The  lofe  of  king  Edward  wandered  from  queen  Philinpa,  hnt  for  a ' 
short  lime;  yet  it  was  owing  to  the  high  principles  of  Oilherine  the 
Fair  that  he  never  swenred  into  the  commissioii  of  evil.^ 

Qpeea  Philippa,  attired  in  the  angnst  robes  of  the  new  order  of  the 
Gaiter,*  and  attended  by  the  ladies  whom  the  galhntry  of  king  Edward 

'Though  be  appears  still  to  liave  cherished  a  chivalric  and  heroic  attai  unifnt 
for  the  countess,  he  soon  showed  that  he  had  resigned  what  she  very  properly 
told  hiru  were  "  villanous  thoughts,"  In  proof  of  thU  fact,  we  find  him,  directly, 
wmking  a  two  yean*  tmce  with  tha  king  of  Sootland,  one  of  the  oonditSoos  of 
wiiich  was,  "that  king  David  fbould  undertake  a  Bcgotiation  with  his  ally,  th« 
king  of  France,  to  exchange  tho  earl  of  M  ray,  a  prisoner  of  king  Edward,  for 
thf>  rarl  uf  Salisbury,"  then  to  captiTity  in  the  dismal  towers  of  tho  Cbatelet.— 
jTmssart,  vol.  i,  p.  297. 

"The  story  tiiat  tlie  origin  of  this  ofder,  the  Order  of  the  Gurter,  took  lit  ri»« 
Aom  aa  Mckleiit  that  happened  to  &e  counteM  of  Salisbm/i  droM,  when 
JlBiriiiy  with  king  Kdward  UIi  mutt  be  untrue,  since  we  have  seen  tlmt  the 
^rrfgh^  of  the  Blue  Garter  were  confederated  by  Ca  ur  de  Lion  lon^  iK-fr  re  the 
fiOMinnii  waj  boni;  t)Muei>re  the  Gartez  wai  a  pan  the  ordei  that  had  been 
Id* 
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ftssociated  xviih  hk  knights^'  assitlid  her  royal  lord  m  holding  tkt  fal 
chaptnr  at  WindBor,  on  St  George's  day,  1344. 

Philippa  kepi  the  birthday  of  her  mighty  lord  with  gre&t  festivity,  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  year  1346.*  Here,  in  that  sylvan  palace,  whcrv  she 
had  spent  the  first  years  of  her  happy  wedlock,  did  she  find  herself,  in 
middle  life,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  beauliful  chUdren,  al  the  head  of 
whom  was  Edward,  prinre  of  Wnlps,  then  on  the  eve  of  wiuoing  his 
va^t  meed  of  renown.  Fiuiippa's  protege,  Chaucer,  has  in  th^e  ele* 
gant  lines  described  one  lovely  feature  of  finrounte  r«mai  of  kil 
loyai  miftttesa.  He  speaks  of  a  maplsy 

•   .    .    that  is  &ir  and  green, 
Belbra  the  c  hainbof  windows  of  the  qpiaeo 

At  Wrvr..}stc>ok.'' 


fle%ise<l  man/  /ears  previoui»!/  to  the  era  oi  kiug  Bdward.  Bui  ihat  the  coanten 
of  Salisbury  was  considered  the  heroixw  of  tb«  newly  r^vivad  order,  we  hart 
die  ezpieis  words  of  Fioiisaitf  as  fbllows  >-«*Toii  have  all  heatd  how  peMinn 
a^ely  Idag  Edward  was  M  nUteu  with  Che  chennt  of  that  noble  ladjr,  GedMriat 

countess  of  Salisbury.  <  >;it  of  affection  to  the  Sfttd  huly,  and  his  dcsfrt^  to  9te 
».er,  he  proclaimed  a  great  fea«t  in  Augui^t,  1343.  He  coraumn'i*-d  all  his  own 
lord^  and  kuighta  should  be  there  wiiiiout  fail,  and  he  express!/  ordered  the  6*xi 
•f  Salisbury  to  bring  tlie  lady  his  wife,  with  as  many  young  ladies  as  »be  ooaJd 
AoUeet  to  ettend  her.  The  earl  yeiy  cheerfully  ooiriplied  widi  the  king's  rH^iai^ 
far  kt  tktmi^hi  no  n-it;  and  liii  good  lady  dared  not  Hty,ney*  She  came,  howeiw, 
muf h  against  her  will,  for  she  piir?sed  the  reason  ^fhich  made  the  king  so  earoeil 
for  her  nttondnnce.  bnt  was  afraid  to  discover  it  to  her  hn^^nn  !.  i!>tending,  bf 
her  comiuct  and  conversation,  to  make  the  king  chauga  his  opinion.  Frottsait 
Ukewise  adds, "  that  all  the  ladies  and  dam5els  who  assisted  at  the  &rsc  coo- 
vocedoD  of  ifae  Order  of  the  Garter  eame  superbly  dreaMdteaoepHng  tbeoeaBiwi 
of  Salisbury,  who  attended  the  festiTal  dressed  as  plainly  as  possible  :  abedidaol 
wish  the  king  to  admire  her,  for  ?he  had  no  intention  to  obey  hira  in  a*ftkun( 
tn/,  that  might  tend  to  the  di;<lionour  of  Iht  dear  hud.^  Fmissart's  repetition  o( 
the  expr«S£iou  "anyiliing  evil  "  is  ceriaiuiy  ui  uliui'ion  to  the  tny?tprion3  mrtn 
of  the  order:  indeed,  the  words  of  this  motto  are  a  mere  vatiaiioo  of  the 
worde  in  the  Frenth  eopiet  of  FToiesart. 

'  For  soTeral  ages  after  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  eff ary  knight 
was  accompanied  by  his  lady,  who  was  considered  to  belong  to  it.  Sr  Hanii 
Nicn!as,  in  his  admirable  work,  on  the  Onler  of  the  Crirt»^r,  fully  proves  that  th« 
ladies  of  tlie  knights  wora  its  badfire.  Several  ruonuuiL'tits  still  exi^t  urhere  it 
may  be  seen.  Among  others,  the  monumental  statue  of  lady  Haroourt,  at  Stanioii 
Haro^ott,  displays  the  ofder  of  die  Garter,  with  die  celebrated  moao  os  Ite  Ml 
aim.  She  waa  bom  a  Byron,  and  married  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  eteeted  kni^la 
1463.  The  efRgyof  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  granddaughter  to  Chaucer,  at  Ewclme 
church,  has  the  garter  an  !  motto  buckled  roTtnd  the  lof>  nT!n.  not  a?  an  arrrlef 
but  as  a  bracelet.  The  lady  Tankeryille,  \vh'>?*e  statue  m  hs  lately  at  St  K&thr- 
tine  s  by  the  Tower,  had  the  same  noble  badge  on  her  left  arm.  If  the  iadk^d 
flORipanieiiaof  this  odble  order  were  restored  aoeording  to  die  opigtnal  imtiiadoa 
of  Edward  HL  and  Philippa,  bow  nuirh  <>pleiidotir  woold  SDDh  fanproveiMl 
tuld  to  the  oonrt  of  our  fkir  queen!  The  Garter  robes  of  quuuii  Pfailip|ia  sn 
charged  in  the  wardrobe  acoonnts — ^Exchequer  RoUi, 
*WaUiagbam* 
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aUBBN  Of  BOWAftO  III. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Hbm  FtiiHpftt  feil  ttfittt  of  £nglAnd^Bbttle  of  Cressy  ^  Queen's  unclef^ 

of  Calais — Scotch  inyasion — Queen  defends  England — Queen's  exhortft* 
ucn  to  the  army  —  Her  victory  of  Neville':*  Cro<9^~^King  David  cnptured  — 
Quceii  returns  to  London  —  Sails  with  niauy  ladies  uj  Calais  —  Burghers  of 
Calais  doomed  to  death  by  Edward— Philippa's  intercebsion — ^fiirth  of  princess 
Margmt — Edw«rd  mnd  Pbilippft  ntnni  to  England — BmodoMM  of  tbtf 
qneeaHi  Meowl  daughter-^ Death  of  th«  {ititeaii^Kiflt  BAwwd'ft  letters  ~ 
Queen's  younger  children— Philippa's  tournament  at  Norwich- — Queen's  objeo* 
lion«^  to  the  rrmrn'agc  of  tfip*  Black  Prinre  —  Qnoen  receive!*  myal  prisoners  — 
Dmic^ue  Willi  Du  Guesciin  —  Queen  goo  to  iVanoe  —  Marrmgc  of  the  Black 
Prince — Queen's  reception  of  king  John  at  El tiiain— -Alliances  of  royal  family 
—  Philippa  s  llual  illnesa — Death-bed— Tomb— Epitaph— >Beii«fiu»ioi»— 
^iaten^B  Goltege,  Oxford— .Pensioiis  10  her  wouM^AUOtt  PttRtti— Qlneii** 

Tx  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  queen  Phillppa  had  been  the  con- 
stant attendant  on  her  husband  in  his  campaigns ;  the  annals  of  the  year 
1346  display  her  character  in  a  more  brilliant  light,  as  tha  aagaeioas 
niier  of  iiis"  kingdom  and  the  victnrioiis  h  adcr  of  his  army. 

After  the  order  of  the  Garter  had  hvvn  tullv  established,  k'm^  E<]war<l 
remindpd  his  valiant  kniijlus  [iikI  nobles,  that,  witli  Imn,  Uiey  niacin  a 
TOW  to  assist  dislresj^ed  1  ad  it's  ;  he  thrn  ssppcifipd  that  ihc?  coiiiitcss  de 
Mootfort  particularly  required  the  aid  of  liis  chivalry,  for  her  lord  was 
held  in  l  aptivity  by  Philip  de  Valois,  in  tiie  towers  of  the  Louvre,  whUe 
thf  t  nijiiiess  waa  endeavouring  to  uphold  the  r<iU^e  of  lier  infant  son, 
against  the  whoh^  power  of  France.  He  signilied  his  intf  ntion  oi  giving 
his  personal  support  to  the  hrroic  coimtess*  and  of  iea¥U>g  queen  Phi- 
lippa  as  regent  of  England  during  his*  absence. 

On  St.  Julm  the  Baptist's  day,  the  kinsf  look  leave  of  queen  Philippa, 

app. >int iiiiT  the  earl  of  Kent  as  her  assi>iaiiL  in  the  government  of  Eng- 

kud.    The  nam»  of  her  young  son,  Lionel,'  a  child  of  ciijlu  years  old, 

wa«  associated  with  his  mother  in  iha  regency.    Philipja  bade  farewell 

to  the  darling  of  her  htari,  her  son  Edward,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

This  young  hero  accompanied  his  royal  sire,  in  order  to  win  his  spurs 

ofi  the  soil  of  France.   'Ihc  exploits  of  the  heroic  buy  are  well  known; 

but  it  is  not  quite  so  well  known  that  he  was  oppobtnl,  at  the  field  of 

Creasy,  to  his  mother^s  nearest  coiuii^xions — to  her  uncle,  Philip  of  Va- 
<■      -  ■  ■■■  ■  . .  I 

*Thi»  child  sat  oa  the  throne  when  parKamenti  were  held. 
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loiS)  and  even  to  sir  John  of  Hainault,  that  fiiTonrite  relative  who  had 
ever  been  treated  by  the  queen  as  if  he  were  her  father.  In  thn  trne 
spirit  of  a  moroenaiy  loldier,  sir  John  had  left  the  service  of  his  nierc^? 
husband,  in  whose  employmenl  he  bad  apent  the  beat  part  of  hm  iifs 

merely  because  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  higher  salary. 

The  first  English  military  despatch  ever  written  was  addressed  to 

queen  Philippa  and  her  council,  hy  Wichnp]  Nonhborougli,  king  Ed- 
warcl'*s  warlike  chaplain:  it  contains  a  most  oriirnial  nnd  graphic  drtail 
of  the  hatllr  of  Cressy.  It  is  dated,  at  the  siege,  bctort^  the  town  of 
Calais ;  lor  the  battle  of  Cressy  was  but  an  iateriude  oi  that  ^moiti 
siege. 

It  was  now  Phiiippa's  turn  to  do  battle-royal,  wiili  a  kiu'j.  A?  a  di- 
version ill  favour  of  France,  David  of  Scotland  advanced  »iuo  En^jlatui, 
a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  burned  the  suburbs  of  York. 
At  this  juncture  Phili[)pa  herself  hastened  to  the  relief  of  her  northern 
subjects.  Froissart  has  detailed  with  great  spirit  the  bnliiaai  coiuiuci  of 
the  queen  at  this  crisis  :— - 

The  queen  of  England,  who  was  very  anxious  to  defend  her  kiiig- 
dom,  in  order  to  show  she  was  in  earnest  about  it,  came  herself  to 
Neweaatle-npon-Tyne.  She  took  up  her  reiideiieQ  there  to  wail  Ibr 
her  forces.  On  the  morrow  the  king  of  Scots,  with  full  for^  tho«> 
sand  men,  advanced  within  three  short  miles  of  the  town  ofKewcaade; 
he  sent  to  infonn  the  queen  that,  if  her  men  were  willing  to  com  Ibiib 
from  the  town,  he  would  wait  anid  give  them  battk.  Philippa  ttnaveiad, 
*  that  she  accepted  his  oflfer,  and  that  her  barons  would  risk  their  INai 
ibr  the  realm  of  their  lord  the  king,'  ^ 

The  queen's  army  drew  up  in  order  for  battle  at  NmUA  Cnm, 
Philippe  advanced  among  them  mounted  on  her  white  chaiger,  and  ea» 
treatt  li  her  men  to  do  their  duty  well,  in  defending  the  honour  of  their 
lord  the  king,  and  utged  them,  ^for  the  love  of  God  to  fight  manlidly.^ 
They  promised  her  ^  that  they  would  acquit  themselves  lo^-ally  to*d» 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  perhaps  better  than  if  the  kiqg  had  bMB 
there  in  person.^^  The  queen  then  took  her  leave  of  theoi,  and  rsoosi- 
merided  them    to  the  protection  of  God  and  St.  George.'*' 

There  is  no  vulgar  persona]  bravado  of  the  tijihting  woman,  in  the 
character  of  Philippa.  Her  coura<:c  wa«5  wholly  moral  courage,  and  her 
feminine  feeimgs  of  mercy  and  tenderness  Ipti  her,  when  she  had  dmie 
all  that  a  great  queen  could  do,  by  encouraging  lier  armv,  to  withdraw 
from  the  work  of  carnage,  and  pray  lor  her  invaded  kmgdoai  while  the 
battle  joined. 

The  English  archers  guined  the  li  ittlr,  which  was  fought  on  the  lindi 
of  loid  Neville.'  Kit!g  David  \\  arf  Lakun  prisoner,  on  his  homevard 
retreat,  l>ui  not  without  making  the  most  gallant  resistance, 

^Hm  Saiordaj  bctewe  MiofaaehiMfl-dajr,  1346^  fiftoea  thmaad  Stela  wm^Hi^ 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  thmt»  whoi»  FioiMart  names  Nowoastle,  the  wtti 

9ho\)\d  he  Durham,  siiifp  the  English  nrmy  cortuirily  rnii:<tered  in  the  BblKV't 
Park  at  Auoklaod,  ami  ISe viUe  •  CroM  itiielf  U  dittaat  but  one  *n\\^  west  cf 
Durham. 
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«^  WfacB  iStm  qiMen  of  Eackuid  (who  had  lurried  In  Keweastle  wMIe 
tht  bMm  wii  foaghl)  hem  that  her  army  had  won  the  victory,  she 
flooBled,  oQ  her  white  palfrey,  and  went  to  the  hattle-field.  She  was 
liimied  oa  the  way  that  the  king  of  Seota  was  the  prisoner  of  a  squire 
asmed  John  Copeland,  who  had  rode  off  with  lum,  no  one  knew 
whither.*  The  queen  ordered  him  to  he  sought  out,  and  told  ^  that  lie 
had  done  what  was  not  agreeahle  to  her,  in  carrying  off  her  prisoner 
wilhoQt  leave.'  All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  queen  and  her  army  remained 
on  the  haCilOiMd  they  had  won,  and  then  returned  to  Neweasde  for  the 
aight" 

Next  day  PhSippa  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  John  Copeland, 
munaadiiif  lihn  to  smrender  the  king  of  Scots  to  her.  John  answered 
ianmaBTier  most  contonaacious  to  the  female  majesty,  then  swayingthe 
•osptre  of  England  with  so  much  ability  and  glory.  He  replied  to  rhi- 
hppa,  *^  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  royal  prisoner  to  woman  or  child,* 
bat  co&y  to  his  own  l<»rd  king  Edward,  for  to  him  he  liad  sworn  alle- 
mnctti  and  not  to  any  woman."  There  spoke  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Mdaltty,  which  disdained  to  ob^  a  femalo  regent,  although  then  en- 
camped  otf  a  victorious  field. 

Tho  quoeo  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  ohelinacy  of  this  northern 
pquire,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  depend  on  the  assurance  he  added, 
bidding  her  knight  tell  the  queen,  ^  she  might  depend  on  his  taking  good 
care  of  king  David."  In  this  dilemma,  Philippa  wrote  letters  to  the  king 
her  husband,  which  she  sent  off  directly  to  Calais.  In  these  letters  she 
iaibrmed  him  ot  the  state  of  his  kingdom. 

The  kins^  then  ordered  John  Copeland  to  come  to  him  at  Calais,  who, 
haviniT  placed  his  prisoner  m  a  strontr  castle  in  Northumberland,  set  out, 
and  iaiuied  near  Calais.  VVtieii  the  kiuir  o\  Knirlaiid  ^iwv  the  squire,  he 
look  hira  by  the  hand,  ?nyinir.  "Ha!  welcome,  my  S(juire|  who  by  thy 
tiiour  hast  raptured  mine  adversar}',  the  king  of  Scots 

John  Cdpcland  fell  on  one  knee,  and  replied,  ll  God,  out  of  his 
great  kindntiJss,  has  given  me  the  king  of  Scotland,  nnd  permitted  me  to 
conquer  him  in  arms,  no  one  on^ht  to  be  jealoiis  of  u,  fur  God  can,  if 
he  pleaf«e^,  send  his  g^race  to  a  poor  squire,  as  well  as  to  a  srrcat  lord. 
&fe,  do  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  did  not  surreiuler  kiiii;  Davjd,  to  ihe 
onlers  of  niy  lady  queen,  for  I  hold  my  lands  of  you  ami  nut  of  Aer, 
atiu  my  oaiii  is  to  you,  and  not  to  iier,  unless,  indeed,  through  choice." 

King  Kdsvard  answered,  John,  the  loyal  service  you  have  done  us, 
and  our  esteem  for  your  valour,  is  so  great,  that  it  may  well  serve  you 
as  an  excuse,  and  shame  fall  on  all  those  who  bear  you  any  dl-will. 
You  will  now  return  lionie,  and  take  your  prisoner,  liie  king  of  Scotland, 
and  convey  him  to  my  wiie  j  and,  by  way  of  remuueratiou,  1  assign 

*Kmghion  «js  he  lodged  bim  in  tha  stioiig  ibrtreit  of  fiamboroui^  King 
ThtvH  wiril  determined  to  piovdka  Gopefamd  to  kill  bim,  knowing  the  miseries  hit 

captivity  would  can-^f  )\U  country.  His  resistance  wris  terrific;  h©  dashed  hi* 
pa«ritl«'i  on  Ct'pi'lami  s  mouth,  wlien  called  on  lo  Mirr-Muler,  and  knockeil  out 
•e? era!  oi  hit  teeth.   Copeiaud  kept  his  temper,  and  succeeded  iu  capturing  him 

aliTO. 

*Pbilippa  was  aiioeiaiad  with  tha  joang  pnnoe^  Idonal,  in  ifaa  ragB—y. 
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lands  90  iMw  jrour  ham^  As  ^oa  ssd  shooss  ihem,  to  tte  «mm  of 
500/.  a  ysai^  for  you  and  jour  heua.^"  John  Ck>peland  M  CblHS  fht 
third  day  after  hia  arrival,  ami  relumed  to  EnglMML  When  he  was  mm 
home  hie  assembled  his  firieiids  add  fteighbours,  and.  in  comfmnj  vih 
ihtm,  took  the  king  of  Scots  and  carried  him  to  York,  wfam  ha  pa* 
aented  hia^  in  the  nana  of  king  Edward|  to  4i«aen  Fku^ffmf  aOi  nadr 
SHch  excuses  that  she  was  satisfied. 

And  great  magnanimity  Philippa  displayed  in  being  content  with  tbt 
happy  result  IJow  many  women  wouki  have  borne  an  tinextlngnish^ble 
hatred  to  John  Copeland|  for  n  fiir  isaa  o&nce  than  nfhaing  obcdkaaa 
to  a  delegated  sceptre  ? 

Philippa  lodged  David  in  the  Tower  of  London;  he  was  condDCled 
by  her  orders,  in  t^ruiid  procession,  through  liie  strppts.  mounted  on  a 
tall  black  war-horse,  that  every  one  niii^ht  recognise  hi8  per«on,  in  ca*e 
ot'  escape.  ISext  day  siie  saile<l  lor  Calais,  ;ind  lantied  Uiree  dii\  <  before 
All  Saints.'  Tiie  arrival  of  Philippa  oicaMoiu d  a  siirof  gladiitss  in  the 
b(  >i  i^^iiig  camp.  Her  roytil  lord  held  a  grand  court  to  welcome  his  vic- 
tufiuds  queen,  and  made  a  niatrnificent  fete  for  ficr  ladies.  Philippa 
brought  with  her  tiiu  fi^wcr  ol  liie  female  nobiiiiy  of  Enirland,  manv 
ladies  beini:  anxious  to  accomptiny  her  to  Calai:^,  in  order  ia  see  ^ihetSf 
husibands,  and  brother^,  all  engaged  in  this  famous  siege. 

Whde  queen  Philippa  was  encamped  with  her  royal  lord  before  Ca)u$. 
the  yotmg  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  kept  by  Edward  in  his 
army  aa  n  sort  of  captifei  ran  away  to  the  king  or  Pianoe,  to  nroid  hii 
manriaga  engagements  with  the  pruicass*roya£*-n  riiritmaaaitie  whiA 
oadsed  gHeSI  gnef  end  MMUgnation  to  the  queen  ani  her  teOjr*  lot  Iht 
condnet  of  tba  jonng  lord  of  Fkndeis  can  seaveelf  meiia  woadltf;  tv 
Edward  IILf  cerwnly  forgetting  son  nMw  do  roif  wan  hi  •  mtmg  Ingnk 
with  the  eonnt^a  febeUioHa  subset,  ihe  brewer  too  Artmltf  who*  vmkt 
pretence  of  reforaii  had  ofertnmed  the  fovemnseni  of  Wlaadtnf  mi 
deHfered  np  its  cxMinl  to  the  king  of  England,  tba  tiaian  of  Flslen 
having  betrothed  him  to  tke  eldest  dtiaghter  of  Bdwnidf  widMM  eao* 
Suiting  hIa  inelinntiona/ 

The  young  count  at  last  reqnested  an  mtsrvieir  with  Ma  hoiiuthiii 
Wliat  passed  is  not  known,  but  die  young  conpis  seamed  oia  iho  Mt 
fiiendly  tenns  with  each  other;  and  the  qneeafSuppoeinf  rhn  r harms vf 
the  young  Isabella  had  captivated  the  unwilling  heart  of  count  Lorn, 
with  her  usnal  generoaity  requested  he  might  be  left  unguarded,  &ncjia| 
he  would  remain  Isabella's  willing  prisoner.  But  the  escape  of  the  CQ4tt 
followed  soon  after,  to  the  great  exasperation  of  Edward  III.  As  Iji 
bella  afterwards  made  a  love-match^  the  whole  scheme  bad  probably 
bf*en  concerted  between  her  and  hsr  betrothed  j  for  li^Byin  the  SufUitUMA 
century,  was  on  acted  romance. 

>  Copland  was  lihewisa  mmdb  a  kniglit  bim— tst:  he  Waa  aAarwaais  ilMlf 

of  No rii) umber laod  and  warden  of  Berwick.  'October  tStOk 

■  (^)»»»»Ti  [*iulippa,  when  in  Flandcr.*  ?too<l  jjfxlmnther  to  the  son  of  E  tw-arJt 
detiiocruuc  aiijr,  afterwards  Uie  famous  Piiiup  von  Artavei  !e  ^Totliift  jbIBK^^ 
•ayn  the  chrouicler,  •*       gave  at  liie  fout  her  owu  uaiut}  ui  Piulip." 
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Meantime,  the  brave  defenders  of  Calais  were  so  much  reduced  by 
&mine  as  to  be  forced  to  capitulate.  At  first  Edward  resolved  to  put 
iJiein  all  lo  the  sword.  By  the  persuasions  of  sir  Waller  Mauny,  he 
lomewhat  relaxed  from  his  bloody  intentions.  He  bade  sir  Walter/' 
Mys  Froissart,  "  return  to  Calais  with  the  following  terras  : — ^  Tell  the 
governor  of  Calais  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  shall  be  pardoned, 
ncepting  six  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  must  surrender  themselves 
to  death,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  bareheaded,  and  barefooted, 
bringing  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their  hands.'  Sir  Walter 
returned  to  the  brave  governor  of  Calais,  John  de  Vienne,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  on  the  battlements,  and  told  him  all  he  had  been  able  to 
gaia  from  tlie  king.  The  lord  of  Vienne  went  to  the  market-place,  and 
caused  the  bell  to  be  rung,  upon  which  all  the  inhabitants  assembled  in 
the  towD-hall.  Ho  then  related  to  them  what  he  had  said,  and  the  an- 
swers he  had  received,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  better  conditions. 
Then  they  broke  into  lamentations  of  grief  and  despair,  so  that  the 
hardest  heart  would  have  had  compassion  on  them ;  and  their  valiant 
governor,  lord  de  Vienne,  wept  bitterly.  After  a  short  pause,  the  most 
wealthy  citizen  of  Calais,  by  name  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  rose  up  and  said, 
'  Gentlemen,  both  high  and  low,  it  would  be  pity  to  suffer  so  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  die  through  famine;  it  would  be  highly  meritorious 
ia  the  eyes  of  our  Saviour  if  such  misery  could  be  prevented.  If  I  die 
lo  serve  my  dear  townsmen,  I  trust  I  shall  hnd  grace  before  the  tribunal 
of  God.    I  name  myself  first  of  the  six.' 

When  Eustace  had  done  speaking,  his  fellow-citizens  all  rose  up 
and  almost  adored  him,  casting  themselves  on  their  knees,  with  tears 
and  groans.  Then  another  citizen  rose  up,  and  said  he  would  be  the 
•econd  to  Eustace ;  his  name  was  John  Daire  :  after  him,  James  Wisant, 
who  was  very  rich  in  money  and  lands,  and  kinsman  to  Eustace  and 
John;  his  example  was  followed  by  Peter  Wisant,  his  brother;  two 
others'  then  offered  themselves,  which  completed  the  number  demanded 
by  king  Edward.  The  governor  mounted  a  small  horse,  for  it  was  with 
difTiculiy  he  could  walk,  and  conducted  them  througii  the  gate  to  the 
barriers ;  he  said  lo  sir  Walter,  who  was  there  waiting  for  him — 

^  ^  I  deliver  up  to  you,  as  governor  of  Calais,  these  six  citizens,  and 
•wear  to  you  they  were,  and  are  at  this  day,  the  most  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  town.  1  beg  of  you,  gentle  sir,  that  of 
four  goodness  you  would  beseech  the  king  that  they  may  not  be  put  lo 
dtalh.'  ^  I  cannot  answer  what  the  king  will  do  willi  them,'  replied  sir 
Walter;  but  you  may  depend  upon  this,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  save 
them.'  The  barriers  were  then  opened,  and  the  six  citizens  were  con- 
durifKl  to  the  pavilion  of  king  Edward.  When  sir  Waller  Mauny  had 
presented  tiiese  six  citizens  to  the  king,  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands,  said — 

^  ^  Most  gallant  king,  see  before  you  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  have 
been  capital  merchants,  and  who  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  town  and 

s  Bncli«h  tradition  declares  that  on«  of  tlie«e  was  tho  young  son  of  Eustace  St 
i^err*. 
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CB9t1e.  We  smreiider  onrael^es  to  fom  absolute  will  and  pleasure,  a 
order  to  save  the  remainder  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  tnhabiants  «f 
Calais,  who  have  suffered  great  distress  and  misery.  Condeteetli  dM% 
out  of  vnnr  nnhlrne'?^,  to  h^vp  rnmp3.??*inn  on  mf.^ 

"  All  ihr  Eiighsh  baroii-'^,  knii:his,  and  squires,  thnt  were  assembled 
there  m  great  numbars,  wept  rii  this  sight  ;  but  kinu  Kdw  ard  fvetl  them 
with  anirn'  lnok«,  for  he  hnipd  much  the  j>eople  oi  Caliii'^.  because  of 
the  great  losses  he  had  sutiered  at  sea  by  them.  Forth wiiJi  he  ordered 
the  heads  of  the  six  citizens  to  be  stnick  oiT.  All  prestiu  eiitreaied  the 
king  to  be  more  merciful,  but  he  wr.uUl  n<^t  listen  to  them.  Then  ?ir 
Walter  Mauny  spoke : — *Ah,  gentle  kmu,  I  beseech  you  restrain  your 
anger.  Tarnish  not  your  noble  reputation  by  such  an  act  as  ihi<! 
Truly,  the  whole  world  will  cry  out  on  your  cruelty,  it"  you  should  put 
to  death  these  six  worthy  persons.'  For  all  this,  the  king  gave  a  wiak 
to  his  marshal,  and  said,  ^  I  will  hsve  it  so;'  and  ordered  the  headsmu 
to  be  sent  for,  adding,  *  the  men  oTGriide  M  done  him  raeh  dunage,  it 
ires  fit  they  saftred  for  it' 

^At  this,  the  qu^  of  England,  who  yftn  Teiy  nev  her  lying-in,  §A 
on  her  knees  before  king  Bdwaid,  mid  with  terns  eudf— *Ahy  genlhi  m, 
sithenee  I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  mat  peril  to  see  yoiii  I  have  mmm 
asked  you  one  fiiTonr;  now,  I  most  hunUy  ask  as  m  gift,  ibr  tks  sriks 
of  the  Son  of  the  Meased  Mary,  ami  as  n  proof  of  yoor  low  Id  m%  thi 
lives  of  these  six  men.' 

^  King  Edward  looked  at  her  for  some  tism  in  sileneei  aad  then  mil, 
•->Ab,  lady,  I  wish  yon  had  been  anywhere  else  than  here ;  you  hne 
entreated  m  snch  s  manner  that  I  cannot  refose  yo«.  i  thevafoee  gim 
them  you— do  as  you  please  with  them.' 

^  The  queen  conducted  the  six  citizens  to  her  apartments,  and  had  ihi 
halters  taken  from  nbo^it  thrir  neck*?:  nfter  whirh  she  new  clothed  thsah 
and  Forved  them  with  a  plctiiiful  (lintier;  she  then  presented  eneh  wilh 
six  noblf and  had  them  escorted  out  of  the  ramp  in  safelv." 

The  I'tench  historians,  who,  from  nioriifit'd  uational  pnde,  hare 
endeavoiiri d  to  invalidate  this  beautiful  mcident,  preu mi  to  do  so  bv 
proving,  as  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  Philippa,  thai  she  t'^-^ 
possession,  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Calais,  of  the  tenement* 
beloiiging  to  one  of  her  prot^pes,  John  Daire.  They  have  likewise  im- 
puj/ned  the  patrioUaim  ot  Eu^t  ice  St.  Pierre,'  because  he  remaiiietl  m  Ca- 
lais*, as  Edward's  subject.  But  king  Edward  jorranted  immuniiv  to  ail 
those  who  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  stayed  iii  Calais ;  w  hile  those 
who  chose  expatriation,  like  John  Daire,  forfeited  their  tenements,  whieii 
they  certainly  could  not  take  with  them*  Now,  Froissart  lias  iihown 
that  Edward  presented  his  Osliaiaa  eaptifss  lo  bis  qneee,  U>  do  viik 
them  what  she  j^eased.**  This  tmnsier  ^e  Philippe  rights  sivnr  lhair 

'Eustace  was  not  a  j^'^'!  !i<^r,  vo\ve<l  to  his  batiner,  hke  the  ic  rd  dc  \'jt.*nnr, 
a  burghiT,  attached  by  in  my  iiihabiiaiive  ties  to  his  town.  He  Wiks  firrai}  tovmi 
tn  his  prince,  while  Philip  coald  extend  UdkIx  proMeikm  to  Ids  liegas  stCUWa; 
but  when  Philip  was  Ibioed  to  leave  Calais  to  itd  fote,  the  same  nn  i  mlljf  n'  tipi 
£uetao9  tr  muuftr  kit  allegiaiios.  £xpatriatiflii  it  not  tk«  hnnndun  dm$  sf  i 
eitaaea 
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fmmm  wad  property,  wbkk  tlie  wed  nmt  ^OMrously  in  regud  to  tiM 
fifit,  l>at  fftluiiM  ber  dalni*  otm  the  potumpna  in  tlie  tows,  of  those 
I  who  rallMed  to  beeooM  raljaett  to  her  hiitb^    The  Teiy  fiict,  proved 
I  hf  deeds  ead  ehertei%  that  Philippe  heeeme  proprietreee  of  John  Beure'e 
I  heoMB,  greetly  eothentieetet  the  stetement  ci  Ffoietert. 
'    If  woald  hm  been  pkMent  to  moid  thslPhilippa  letlond  the  vehie 
«f  John  Beae^  Memente.  Bm  bioginphy^  unlike  poetiy  or  romencet 
iddom  pernule veto poftivynehaiaeterepfmehing perfection*  Truth 
MMBpeie  «e-lo  diqdqr  the  seme  pemon,  1^  tomei  meteifol  or  ferocioiis, 
eiaetoue  oraeqiiietti?ey  eeeording  to  the  nmlebility  of  haBian  peteion. 
Tlie  philoeophic  obeemr  of  life  will  see  no  outrage  on  piobehility  in 
the  fiusts,  that  PfaBippe  saved  John  DsWe  life  one  deyi  end  look  posses- 
sion  of  his  vacated  spoils  the  nesl  week. 

^Tln  king,  after  he  had  bestowed  these  six  eitime  on  queen  Phi* 
lippa,  called  to  him  sir  Walter  Mauny,  and  his  two  marshals,  the  e^rls 
or  Warwick  and  Stafibidy  and  said— ^  My  lords,  here  are  the  keys  of  Ca« 
lais  town  and  castle ;  go  and  take  possession.'  *  Directions  were  given 
for  the  castle  to  be  prepared  with  propsr  lodging^  for  the  king  and  queen. 
When  this  had  been  done,  tlie  king  and  queen  moonted  their  steeds,  and 
fode  towards  the  town,  which  they  entered  with  the  sound  of  tnimpetSi 
drams,  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  instruments.  Xhe  kmg  remained  in  Ca- 
lais till  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  named  Margaret." 

Three  days  before  Edward  and  Philippe  returned  to  England,  the  em* 
peror  Louis  of  Bavaria  died,  who  had  married  Marguerite  of  Uainault, 
the  eldest  sister  of  the  (]ueen.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Ed- 
ward was  elected  emperor  of  Germany ;  an  honour  of  which  he  very 
wisely  declined  the  acceptance.  At  this  lime  it  was  considered  that  the 
royal  Philippe  and  her  husband  had  touched  the  height  of  human  pros- 
perity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  trilling  disappointment  in  the  disposal  of  the 
hand  of  her  eldest  daughter,  the  year  1347  closed  most  auspiciously  for 
Phdippa  and  her  warlike  lord.  But  the  military  triumphs  of  England 
brought  with  them  some  corruption  of  manners.  At  that  time  the  jewels 
and  ornaments,  that  once  decorated  the  females  of  France,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  persons  of  the  English  ladies,  who,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  queen's  successful  generalship,  and  the  personal  heroism  of  the 
valiant  countess  of  Montfort,  her  kinswoman,  bej^n  to  give  themselves 
the  airs  of  warriors ;  they  wore  small  jewelled  daggers  as  ornaments  at 
their  bosoms,  and  their  caps,  formed  of  cambric  or  lawn,  were  cut  like 
the  aperture  of  a  knight's  helmet.  Hut  these  objectionable  caps  brought 
their  own  punishment  with  ilicin,  being  hideously  unbecoming.  The 
church  was  preparing  suitable  remonstrances  against  these  unlemiiune 
proceedings,  when  all  pride,  whether  royal  or  national,  was  at  once  -sig- 
nally confounded  by  the  awful  visitation  of  pestilence  which  approached 
the  shores  of  England,  1348. 

*Froistali  Tk«  ti^ge  tailed  ftom  lane,  1340,  to  Aogint,  1347.  WeliiiiiMm 
declares  king  Edward  spared  the  people  of  Calais  in  life  and  limb— an  obstT 
nation  he  would  scaroeif  have  made  if  tbe  oonliaiy  iiad  not  teen  ecpsoisd. 
TOL.U. — 17 
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This  pr^tilence  was  called  emphatically,  from  its  fflaeti  on  the  hnna 
body,  the  Black  Death.  Eveiy  household  in  London  was  tmium^wtd 
■ome  wholly  eztfinninaled :  nor  did  Fhilippa's  royal  Ivnily  OKmpe,  for 
the  cruel  pestilence  robbed  h«r    the  iuicat  oCtardeqgliimi  Mkr  ci^ 

cimistanoes  of  pecoUer  horror. 
The  beauty  and  graces  of  the  eeeond  daughter  of  Philippe,  caUed  tfw 

princess  Joanna  of  Woodatock,  were  such  as  to  be  the  themes  of  ertrf 

minstrrl ;  shr  wn??  in  hrr  fifteenth  vear,  when  Alphonso.  kin^  of  Castiile, 
(lejnamled  her  in  marriage  for  his  heir,  ihe  Iiifanl  Pedro,  who  afierwardt 
attained  an  undesirable  celebritv  under  the  name  of  Pedro  the  Cruel 
The  princess  had  been  nurtured  and  educated  hy  that  virtnou?  lad? 
Mnrie  St.  Pol,  the  widowed  countess  of  Pembroke,  lo  \v}io?p  niumricent 
luvc  of  learnniij  (Janihridg'e  owes  one  of  her  noblest  foinidations.'  a 
reward  for  rearing  and  educating  ifip  youn?  princess,  king  Eiiwan]  jave 
the  counters,  her  governess,  the  nianor  of  Stroud,  in  Kent,  with  maof 
expressions  of  gmiiiude,  calliag  her  ins  diiarest  cou&ai  Marie  de  ^ 
Pol.»»« 

The  fair  Joanna  was  spared  the  torment  of  becoming  the  wife  of  the 
most  furious  man  in  Europe,  by  the  more  merciful  plague  of  the  Bkck 
Death.  The  royel  bride  aefled  for  BoideevE,  at  toe  latter  end  of  the 
sammer  of  1848,  while  her  MieMn^w^  the  king  of  OMrtflle,  tratiUed 
to  the  frontier  city,  Bayonne,  with  tlie  Intel  Don  Pedro,  to  ami  hm. 
King  Edwnrd'e  loyid  eitiiene  of  BordeMiz  eeeorted  the  prioetee  Jomm 
«8  fiir  ee  Bayonne,  in  the  ealhedral  of  wlnelt  eity  eha  waa  to  gite  hm 
hand  to  Pedro.  On  the  vevy  etening  of  lier  tnnmpbil  caliry  iale 
Bayonne,  the  peetSenee,  out  of  all  the  ieiembied  nwiliilinleai  aMed  en 
the  iair  yonng  Plentagenet  as  a  victtai ;  it  terminated  her  enBl«»!e  ia  e 
few  boors :  her  Spanish  hridegfoom  and  the  king,  his  teier,  fonomd 
her  funeral  procession  on  ihe  very  day  and  hour  that  she  was  appoiand 
to  give  her  hand  as  a  bri^  at  tba  diar  of  that  cartiadial  ssheiiaia 
"Was  buried. 

The  deep  grief  of  the  parents  of  Joanna  is  visible  in  the  Lalin  letten^ 
written  by  Edward  111.  to  the  king  of  Castille,  to  Don  Pedro,  and  to  the 
queen  of  Castille.  If  the  Latinity  of  these  letters  will  not  bear  the 
criticism  of  the  classical  scholar,  they  are,  nevertheless,  lofty  in  seeii* 
ment.  and  breath p  nn  exprassion  of  pareataL  tenderaett  »eldo»  lo  hi 
found  in  state  pa|)ers. 

Your  daughter  and  ours,''  he  5avs  to  the  qneni  of  Castille,  \vn«  Hr 
nature  wonderfully  endowed  willi  gifts  and  irrdces,  but  imle  doej<  it  now 
avail  to  praise  them,  or  specify  the  charms  of  tfiat  beloved  one,  who  is 
— O  prief  of  heart ! — for  ever  taken  from  ns.  Yet  the  debt  of  mortalifv 
must  he  paid,  however  deeply  sorrow  may  ilnve  the  thorn,  and  oci 
hearts  he  transpierced  by  anguish.  Nor  will  our  sif?hs  and  tears  cancel 
the  inevitable  law  of  nature.  Christ,  the  celestial  spouse,  has  taken  the 
maiden  bride  to  be  his  spouse.    She,  in  her  inncM^eot  and  immiicaiAie 

*  This  lady  hul  been  renflered  a  widow  on  her  bridal  day,  by  her  newlf 
wedded  lord  boing  kilWvl  nt  the  tournament  given  in  honour  of  hi?;  nriptiatt 
ThA  maidea  widow  never  married  a^a,  but  devoted  her  great  w  ealth  lo  cbancy 
and  tihe  promotion  of  limminf  'Fodcra^  voL 
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vcttrsi  bsB  %06D  tnuufened  to  th6  Yti||^ii  choif  in  hwvra^  wb6i^  fop  wt 
Mow,  she  will  perpetually  intmede.'' 

The  queen  roust  have  imagined  that  her  royal  and  handsome  progeny 
W10  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy ;  for  some  extraordinary  accident  or 
otfaer,  had  hidieito  preiBiited  the  marriage  of  her  daughters.  Her  heroic 
fan  Edward  had  been  on  the  point  of  marrying  several  princeasee,  with- 
o«t  his  nuptials  em  being  brought  to  a  eondnaion. 
;  A  long  attachment  bad  subsisted,  between  bim  and  his  beantiltil 
tonsio,  ^nna,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Edmund  moA  of  Kept,  and 
My  bad  remained  unwedded  t31  her  twenty-lifUi  year,  after  being 
divoieed  (torn  the  earl  of  Saltsbuiy,  to  whom  she  had  tieen  contracted  in 
ber  inlkncy.  Qtoeen  Fhilippa  had  a  great  objection  to  her  son^s  union 
with  his  cousin,*  on  account  of  the  ffighthiess  of  the  lady^s  disposition. 
After  Tsinly  hoping  for  the  royal  consent  to  her  nnion  with  ber  cousin, 
lonnna  gave  ber  hand  to  Sir  Tliomas  Holland ;  but  still  the  Black  Prince 
lemaiiwid  a  bachelor. 

,  After  the  grand  crisis  of  the  capture  of  Calais,  Philippa  resided  chiefly 
in  Englaail  Our  country  felt  the  advantage  of  the  beneficent  presence 
of  ila  queen.  Philippa  bad  in  her  youth  established  the  woollen  manu* 
fiictnrea :  she  now  turned  her  sagacious  intellect  towards  working  the 
eoal-mines  in  Tynedale — a  branch  of  national  industry,  whose  inesti* 
mable  benefits  need  not  be  dilated  upon.  The  mines  had  been  worked, 
with  great  profit,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  convulsions  of  the 
Scottish  wan  had  stopped  their  projfress.  Philippa  bad  estates  in  Tyne* 
dale,  and  she  had  long  resided  in  its  vicinity,  during  Edward^s  Scottish 
campaigns.  It  was  an  mfallible  result,  that,  wherever  this  great  queen 
directed  her  attention,  wealth  and  national  prosperity  speedily  followed. 
WeQ  did  ber  actions  illustrate  ber  Flemish  motto,  leke  wrude  mncAe, 
which  obsolete  words  may  be  rendered,  ^  I  labour  (or  toil)  much*^  Soon 
after  her  return  from  C^s,  she  obtained  a  grant  fVom  her  royal  lord,* 
giving  petmiasion  to  her  bailifi^  Alan  de  Strothere,  to  work  the  mines  of 
A«uemeaton|  which  had  been  worked  in  the  tlays  of  king  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  From  this  re-opening  of  the  Tynedale  mines  by  Pliilippa 
n^aeeded  our  coal-trade,  which,  during  tlu  reign  of  her  grandson* 
mfoy  JV^  enriched  the  great  merchant  Whittington  and  the  city  of 

.  HW  qneen  continued  to  increase  the  foyal  iamily*  The  pnncesc 
Maiy,  who  afterwards  manried  the  duke  of  Bretagne ;  prince  Williaroi 
bom  al  Windsor)  who  died  in  bis  twelfth  year ;  Edmund,  afterwards 
daha  of  To«k)  and  Blanobe»  of  the  Tower,*  were  born  before  the  sur* 
smder  of  Galata;  the  prinesas  Maqptret,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstockt 

'Gathrw  mmitioiu  the  long  cell] in.  y  of  Joanna,  th«  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  pn- 

ViOBStj  to  her  union  with  Holland.  Froissart  speaks  of  Philippa*s  objections  to 
thf*  mnrri^iT*^  of  K«l ward  with  bit  ocNuin,  and  T0iy  fraely  aaian  imo  aoina  mta^ 

dlak>iis  itunrs  regard ini^  her, 
'Caley'*  Fc£«lera.    To  litis  grant  ib  added  a  ourious  danse^  giving  penuui&uMi 

%  Idbefl  da  Vemipoots  and  hit  heifs  to  be  ealied  Ungi  ef  7>Mdala. 
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afterwards    Edward^s  pwcnte  to  his  queen  on  these  occaMMwm 

munificent.    One  of  his  grants  is  thus  affin^tioitately  worded — 

July  20.  The  king  orders  h'ts  exchequer  to  pay  ^  our  Philippa,  our 
dortro'i  consort,  five  hundred  pounds,  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  her 
churching  at  Wiiidsor."  '  This  was  on  nrrasioa  of  the  birth  of  pcioce 
William,  Pliilippa^s  second  son  of  that  name. 

Philippa  did  not  disdain  tlic  alliance  of  tlie  great  Eiiglish  nobler;  her 
objeclKin  to  the  union  of  Edward,  her  chivalric  heir,  with  Joanna  the 
Fair,  arose  solely  from  disapprobation  of  the  moml  character  of  thil 
prince^s,^  Her  next  surviving  son,  Lionel,  she  not  only  united  to  ari 
Encjlish  maiden,  but  undertook  the  wards^hip  and  education  of  hi«  youog 
bride,  as  may  l>e  harned  from  this  document.  "January  1,  1347.  Ed- 
\s'ar(l  III.  (  s  to  his  dt^arest  consort  Phili[>pathe  wardship  of  the  person 
of  Elizabeth  do  Piiiri^rli,  daughter  to  the  deceasetl  earl  of  Ulster,  (^slam  in 
Ireland,)  with  her  lauds  and  lordships,  until  Lionel,  yet  in  tender  year?, 
shall  take  the  young  Elizabeth  to  wife.'"  Two  of  Philippa's  sous  were 
married  to  Englishwomen  by  her  special  agency, 

Queen  Philippa,  with  her  son  the  Black  Prinee^paid  a  wimt  to  Ner- 
wich  in  1350^  and  there  held  a  magnificent  toumameot.  The 
mother  and  her  heroic  son  were  received  hy  the  inhabitanta  of  the  ei^, 
enriched  by  her  statistical  wisdom,  with  the  utmost  gmtttode,  and  wen 
entertained  by  the  corporation,  at  an  expense  of  37/.  4s.  6\d^  as  appCMi 
by  their  records. 

The  grand  victory  of  Poictiers  distinguished  the  year  1367.  A 
prouder  day  than  that  of  Neville's  Cross  was  the  5th  of  3fay,  1397, 
when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  landed  at  Sandwich  with  his  royal  pii* 
soner,  king  John,  and  presented  him  to  his  mother,  after  that  ^oriM 
entry  into  London,  where  the  prince  tacitly  gave  John  the  hoBours  of  a 
suzerain,  by  permitting  him  to  mount  the  famous  white  charger  on  which 
he  rode  at  PoictierSf  and  which  was  captured  with  him.*  At  the  saae 
time  that  the  queen  received  her  vanquished  kinsman,  her  son  piuseotrd 
to  her  another  prisoner,  who,  young  as  he  was,  was  far  fiercer  in  hk 
captivity  than  the  king  of  France;  this  was  Philip,  the  fourth  5on  of 
king  John,  a  little  hero  of  fourteen,  who  had  foii^rlit  desperately  bv  his 
faiherV  side  on  the  lost  field,  aiid  had  been  captured  with  some  diffi- 
culty alive,  and  not  till  he  was  dp^pfmtplv  wounded.*  Thf*  first  dav  o< 
his  arrival  at  the  court  of  England,  lie  gave  a  proof  of  hi-  l':ercene>*?,  bv 
starting  from  the  table,  where  he  sat  at  dinner,  with  the  kiw^j  and  quetn 
and  his  father,  and  boxing  the  ears  of  kin?  Edward's  cup-bearer,  for 
serving  the  king  of  England  before  the  king  of  France;  '^for,'*'  he  saxl. 
♦*  though  hi«?  father,  king  John,  was  unfortunate,  he  was  the  so%erei£n 
of  the  king  of  England."  Edward  and  PhiUppa  only  smiled  at  \he 
boy's  petulance, and  treated  him  with  indulgent  benevolence;  and  mhea 

*C?ilpy'*s  F«i»<1om.  •  Froi^snrt.  rol.  xi.  *  Ca ley's  FcEtJera_ 

^Tlie  white  horse  was  alway*^.  m      e  initUlie  ages,  the  i^igii  vi  mvexei^vf. 

Gifiard  mentiooB  the  intt> resting  luct  that  this  wtiite  steed  was  a  capuve,  as  wm, 

m  bis  fn«fltar.->-JSKs<.  of  Fwmm. 
•Philip  le  Hardi,  duke  of  Btargand/.    He  vras  a  prince  of  great  iatagxi^,  aarf 

■Iwajt  iaitfaful  Id  his  mlbrtniiaia  nephew^  Gfaarlea  TL-^Q^md, 
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hr  t^imrrelled  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  game  of  chess, they  motl 

courifously  docidetl  the  disputed  move  in  favour  of  prince  Philip. 

Tliat  renowned  champion,  sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclln,  was  one  of  the 
pri«!»)jiors  of  pnirtiprs.  One  day,  wlien  queen  Philippa  w;is  entertaining 
at  her  court  a  number  of  the  noble  French  prisoners,  the  priiicp  of 
Wales  proposed  tiiat  Du  Guesclin  shouKl  name  hi?  own  mnsom,  accord* 
ing  to  the  etiquette  of  the  times,  addin?,  iliat  whatever  sum  he  men- 
tioned, he  it  small  or  great,  should  set  him  free.  The  valiant  Breton 
vahied  iiimself  at  a  h^indred  thousand  crowns;  the  prinre  of  Wales 
started  at  the  imiiu  jKse  Mini,  aiul  ask(  d  sir  Bertrand  liovv  he  could  ever 
OApect  to  raise  siirli  ati  enornitius  raiisoiii  ?"  i  know,"  replied  the 
hero,  a  lunuJreil  kiii»(hts  in  my  iiativt'  Brefasfne,  wlio  would  mortgtige 
their  la^st  acre,  rather  than  Du  Guesclin  hliouid  either  languish  in  cap- 
tjvity,  or  be  rated  helow  his  value.  Yea,  and  there  is  not  a  woman  in 
France  now  toiling  at  her  distaff,  who  would  not  devote  a  year's  earn- 
iiigs  to  set  me  free,  for  well  have  I  deserved  of  their  sex.  And  if  all 
the  fair  spinners  in  France  employ  their  hands  to  redeem  me^thiuk  you, 
piiiice,  whether  I  s-hall  bide  much  longer  willi  )  i)U?'' 

Qtieen  Philippa^  who  had  listened  witli  grtai  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion l>ctween  her  son  and  his  prisoner,  now  spoke  ' — 

"  I  name,''  she  said,  ^»  fifty  thousand  crowns,  my  son,  as  my  contribu- 
tion towards  your  ^falhini  piisdnrr's  ransom;  for  though  an  enemy  to 
my  husUind,  a  kni!:,^liL  who  is  famed,  for  the  courteous  protection  he  has 
afforded  lu  iny  s(  \,  deserves  tl)e  assistance  of  every  woman  ' 

Du  Gueschu  immediately  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  generous 
<^ueen,  saying— 

^Ah,  lady,  being  the  ugliest  kniglit  in  France,  I  never  reckoned  on 
any  goodness  from  your  sex,  excepting  from  those  whom  I  liad  aided  or 
protected  by  my  sword,  but  your  bounty  will  make  uie  ilmik  less 
despicably  of  myself."  , 

Philippe,  as  is  usual  in  the  brightest  specimens  of  female  excellence, 
was  the  friend  of  her  own  sex,  and  honoured  thoie  men  most  who  paid 
ihe  greatest  reverence  to  women. 

The  most  glorious  festival  ever  known  in  England  was  that  held  at 
WiiidMi,  in  i&e  eommenoeiiieiit  of  the  year  1308,  for  the  diversion  of 
the  two  Njysl  prisoners,  John,  king  of  Franee,  and  David  Bruce,  of 
Seothnd.  The  Rouod  Tower  at  Windsor,  despite  of  the  heavy  expenses 
of  war,  was  completed,  on  purpose  that  the  feast,  celled  ihiB  Round  Table 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  might  be  held  within  it  The  captive 
Msjesties  of  France  and  Scotland  were  invited  to  that  feast  as  guests,  and 
sat  one  on  each  side  of  Edward  IIL  King  John  and  king  David  tilted 
It  the  UstSk'  The  interaet  of  the  ceremony  was  further  enhanced  by  the 

'GUbrd  sttiibiites  this  beautiful  anecdote  to  Joannn,  ihc  wife  of  the  Blad 

Phnr<».  and  places  the  inriflrnt  aAer  the  battle  of  Nnvarr^te.  Wc  follow  the 
authority  of  St.  Pelaye,  in  his  History  of  rhivnlry.  ?tippnrtcd  by  seTeial  Frencb 
hi*tnnan!>.    It  i«  the  subject  of  a  spirutil  Bieioa  bulind  roiiinnce. 

*  Our  young  queen  is  in  possession  of  two  trophies  of  the  triumphs  of  her  great 
taetMm,  Ttiilippa  aad  Edwud,  which  are  at  the  same  tiino  meniMlals  of  Ihfs 
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&tal  accident  which  befel  the  stout  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  kiHed  ia 
one  of  the  encounters  at  the  lists.  Report  rays,  that  kinr  John,  of 
Francf*,  was  still  more  captivated  with  the  hentity  of  lady  Salis^burt-  ihan 
king  Edward  hnd  bfen,  and  ns  hnju  le^sly,  for  ilial  fair  and  vinuon* 
woniaii  retired  uUd  th<^  drrpf  si  sechi'-ioru  after  the  calamiion-  death  of 
her  lord.'  After  the  Windsor  frsiival.  Kdward  placed  kini:  Jutm  m  att 
irksome  captivity,  and  prepared  tor  the  re-invasion  of  France. 

Queen  Philippa  embarked,  with  her  hu-baiui,  for  ihv  new  .  jmpai^ 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1359.  All  her  snns  were  wuh  the  anny.  ex- 
ceptinsT  the  little  prince,  Thomas  of  Wood^tork.  who.  at  the  redoubt^ile 
ffrp  of  five  years,  was  left  guardian  of  the  kiugdonj,*  and  represenipi!  the 
iimjesty  of  his  father'^s  person,  by  sitting  on  the  tliroae  wheu  pariiameais 
wore  held. 

After  Edward  had  marched  through  France  without  resistance, and  ^if 
the  truth  must  be  spoken)  desolating,  as  he  want,  a  bleeding  and  suffer^ 
hag  country  in  a  moat  ungeoeroiM  manaerylils  camr  wis  slopped,  as  1» 
was  haslenior  to  hj  siege  lo  Pteia,  by  the  hsiid  of  God  ilseir   Cos  of 
those  dieadfiS  tbondet^tofiiis  which  at  distant  cycles  pass  over  Ae  ees- 
tment  of  Fkanee,'  fitendly  attacked  the  in?adiitf  amy  wHbio  two  WgM 
of  Charttes,  and  wreaked  its  utmost  fair  on  tfie  proud  ehivilry  of 
land.  Six  thoinand  of  EdwanPs  finest  boisesy  and  one  thoosaiid  of  hm 
IrraTest  cavaliers,  among  whom  were  the  heos  of  Warwick  and  Morieyy 
were  struck  dead  before  him.  The  guilty  ambition  of  Edward  smote  hli 
conscience;  he  knelt  down  on  the spot^  andy sprendlng  h i?^  hands  towards 
the  church  of  Oar  Lady  of  Cbarties,  vowed  to  stop  tbe  eAisioo  of  blood, 
and  make  peace  on  the  spot  with  France.   His  qtieen^  who  wished  weO 
for  the  noble-minded  king  of  France,  held  him  to  his  veeolulioB;  and  a 
peace,  containing  tolerable  articles  for  France,  was  concluded  at  Bretigav. 
The  queen,  king  Edward,  and  the  royal  family,  retnroed,  and  fancM  al 
Rye,  18th  of  May,  ten  days  after  the  peace. 

After  the  triumph  of  Poicticrs,  the  king  and  qneen  no  longrer  opposed 
the  union  of  the  prince  of  Wfilr?;  wiih  Joanna  the  Fair,*  although  thai 
princess  was  four  years  oUlcr  tlian  P^dward,  and  her  rhnrar'er  and  dis- 
position were  far  from  nu  f  iing  the  approval  of  the  queen.  Rilw^rd  and 
Joanna  were  riiarried  in  the  queen's  presence,  at  Windsor  Chnpt  1,  ( Jnohtr 
10,  1361.  After  this  marriage,  king  Edward  invested  his  stm  wuh  the 
duchy  of  ^quitaine,  and  he  departed,  with  bis  bride,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 

high  fiMtival  of  the  Round  TaUe  at  Windsor;  thasa  asa  ifaa  aaits  of  amaiB 

worn  by  king  John  and  king  David  on  that  oocasioa. 
*T)ui:1mU'.    Millos.  •Fop<lem.  vol.  vi. 

•  li  M  as  considered  thai  the  accoants  of  this  storm  bad  been  greaii/  ejuiggetaiKl 
by  the  chroniclers,  till  that  tiiU  mora  drsadftil  one  la^afad  Fraaee  in  1790,  aad 
bastened,  bj  the  teihie  it  bronglit,  the  Fraoeb  tevoliisioo. 

*  Joanna  married  tbe  prince,  a  few  moaths  aA«r  the  death  of  her  fim  bMboMl 
Besi<le<^  tlif'ir  rif'Timp"!'  of  kin,  nther  impefl!m»»nt«  eii^t^^T  to  their  Qmon:  T*se 
prince  had  fonned  a  still  suunifer  relationsluji  wjih  his  couaio,  aoocmlina  tr.  i£.m 
laws  of  Uie  CatboJio  church,  by  becoming  sponsoi  to  her  two  boys,  ami  iiokiirig 
tfaom  ia  bis  aaas  at  tba  baptismal  fcat;  end,  above  all,  the  divotea  of  JoaaM 
ftam  the  ead  of  Salisbury  was  not  considered  legaL  All  these  impedfiflMata  wwe 
iavUiied  bf  a  bail,  obtaaaed  sooie  time  aftei  this  nmnrnyt^itfmtr'M 
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govern  thit  tendofy.  FioiMart,  speaking  of  the  luewdl  Ywit  cf  the 

Mm  Ftdeeuty  enthor  of  theee  ehfonielee,  wu  in  the  ecmce  of 
Men  Philip|A,  when  ebe  neeompenied  king  Edward  and  the  fojral 
fauir  to  Brnhmslead  OmUoi  to  take  leave  of  the  pnnee  and  prineeae 
of  Walaa  on  tieir  depaitofe  Ibr  Aqnifunei  I  waa  ad  that  time  twenhr- 
Cimr  yearn  oM,  attd  one  of  the  clerka  of  the  chamber  to  my  lady  the 
qoeen.  Dnring  tUi  iMt,  aa  I  w»  aeated  on  a  bench,  f  hcnrd  an  ancient 
knight  npomdhqf  aome  of  the  propheciea  of  Merlin  to  the  queen^s 
ladiaa.  Aeeonliag  to  him,  neHher  the  priaee  of  Walea  nor  the  dnke  of 
Clarence,  though  sons  to  king  Edward,  will  wear  the  crown  of  £nglaad| 
but  it  will  M  to  the  house  of  Lancaaler.^ 

This  gives  a  apeeanen  of  the  conversation  with  which  muda  of  hon« 
mr  in  the  reign  of  queen  Philippa  wm  entertained,  not  with  aeandal  or 
fcahionii  but  witli  the  best  endeavours  of  an  ancient  knight  to  tell  a  fiM^ 
tune,  or  peep  into  fiitnrity,  by  the  aaaistanre  of  the  wiaard  Merlin. 

GXing  John,  soon  after  the  peace,  took  leava  of  the  queen,  for  the  pur- 
ee of  letnining  to  France^  that  he  might  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
I  mwaom;  he  sent  to  Ei^land  the  young  lord  de  Conrcy,  conni  of 
Soi!(son9,  aa  one  of  the  hostagea  for  its  liquidation.  During  the  sojourn 
of  De  Couicy  in  England,  he  won  the  heart  of  the  lady  laabella,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  and  Philippa.  After  rmaininf  8<Hne  time  in 
France,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  king  John 
returned  to  his  captivity,  and  redeemed  his  })arole  and  his  hostages  with 
tliis  noble  sentiment :  "  If  honour  were  lost  elsewhere  upon  earth,  it 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  kings.^^  Froiaaart  thua  daaciibea 
the  neiuni  of  liiis  heroir,  but  unfortunate  Forcrcisrn 

News  wa.«  bron<:lit  i()  ihr  kintj,  who  was  at  ihat  time  with  queen 
Philippa  at  Ehham,  (^a  very  riKjjiiiificent  palace  the  pjisrlish  kings  have 
feven  miles  from  London,)  tiiat  the  captive  king  had  landed  at  Dover. 
This  wnft  in  13G4,  the  1st  of  January.  King-  KHviard  sen:  otV  a  jinind 
deputaiion,  saying  liuw  much  he  and  the  queen  were  rejoierd  to  see  him 
in  England,  and  thi«:.  it  mnv  he  f^iipposet!,  all  things  considered,  king 
John  readilv  believed.  King  J(»hi;  olli  red  at  the  stirine  of  Thomas  a 
Becker,  at  ( jiTiterhiirv,  on  hi«  journey,  and  taking  the  road  to  London 
he  arrived  at  Eiiham.  where  queen  Tiiilippa  and  king  Edward  were  ready 
to  receive  him.  Ii  was  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon;  there  were,  be- 
tween that  time  and  suj)per,  many  ^mml  dances  and  carols,  at  which  it 
seems  the  young"  hjrd  de  Couicy  dl^»un^?ul^hed  himself  by  sint^mt^  and 
dancing.  J  can  m  ver  relate  how  very  honourably  the  kuig  and  queen 
behaved  to  king  Jolin  at  Elifuim.  Thev  afterwards  lodged  him  with 
freat  ponij)  in  the  palace  ol  the  Sxi\  oy,  where  he  visited  king  Eilward  at 
Wesinmijsier,  whenever  he  had  a  uiind  to  see  him  or  the  quetiii,  liiking 
boat,  and  conung  from  ijavoy-stairs  by  water  to  the  palace."  But  king 
John  a  htiiiiLii  was  deeliaiiig,  and  lie  diad  at  the  Savoy  Palace  the  same 
)tstf.' 


'XftDwi^  his  end  approaehina^  tdng  John  bad  certainly  iorraaiaiad  hto 
0^  m  bopcs  or  aailBS  ^  oomnuf  the  m^mm  of  bis 
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A  ntanimo  loon  aiVer  took  plaee^betwaan  the  el^g^  De  CoaicyadI 
Ibe  princeM  roywl.  Although  an  emperor^s  grandson,  this  noblemaii 
could  acftrcely  he  eontidered  a  match  for  the  daughter  of  Edward  111.; 
but  since  the  escape  <^  her  &ithleei  beCiothed^  the  oount  of  Flaadeimy 
Inbeiia  had  eotored  into  no  marriage  eootnet,  and  waei  el  she  tisM  ci 
her  nuptiaU,  turned  of  thir^.  On  occasion  of  the  meiriege  festivals^ 
king  Edward  presented  hit  ifneea  with  two  rich  corsets,  one  embroidered 
with  tlie  worde<AI|fii  hiddh\^}f\  and  the  other  with  her  motto,  Ichc  wrud< 
muche.^  Prince  Lionel  at  this  time  eapooeed  the  ward  of  queen  PhilippSi 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  who  brought,  as  uower,  at  least  one-third  of  Ireland, 
with  the  mighty  inheritance  of  the  Clares,  earU  of  Giooceeter.  Edward 
JII.  afterwards  created  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence. 

This  prince,  through  whose  daughter,  married  to  Edmund  Moriimer, 
the  line  of  York  derived  their  primogeniture,  was  a  handsome  and  cou- 
rageous Flemish  ei  nit  ;  mikl-lempf Tf  tl  and  amiable,  as  persons  of  o^reai 
strenj^th  and  staturr.  1  y  a  beneticent  law  ot  nature,  usuaily  are.  Liond 
y  rather  an  obscure^  tiiough  importaut  per^^on  in  Eagliah  hiatory  ;  iiere 
ie  hiM  portrait  by  the  last  of  our  rhyming  chraaidea : 

*Ia  all  the  world  there  was  no  prioee  him  I£ke, 
Of  high  nature  and  of  all  soeralincss 
Above  all  men  within  th«  whole  kingriU  (kingdom). 

By  tlio  sliouUIors  might  he  ?ecn,  dcmbtlcii, 
In  liuU  waji  he  niaid-Ukr  lV>r  gentleneft*, 
In  oiiier  places  iuiucd  lur  liueiuric, 
But  in  the  field  a  lion  iiAm«oai&a/** 

Death  soon  dissolved  the  wedloek  of  EHzaheth  de  Buigh :  she  left  e 
daughter  hut  a  few  dey^  ^hh  Thie  motherless  bebe  the  queea  Philippe 
adopted  for  her  own^  and  became  aponeor  to  her,  with  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  as  we  leen  from  the  FHer'i  Oeneelogy^  when  iBeotioiuBf 
Lioael  of  Qarenoe : 

«Hts  wife  was  dead  and  at  Qaie  hnsiedt 
And  no  heir  had  be  but  his  daughter  flur, 

Philippe^  that  hijht  as  chronicles  specified, 
Whom  queen  Philippe  christened  for  hr«  heir, 
The  archbishop  of  York  for  her  compeer  ; 
Her  godmother  also  was  of  Warwick  countess ; 
A  ladf  likewise  of  great  wordiiBete.'' 

John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  surviving  son  of  Philippa,  mamet]  Blanche, 
the  lu'ire®*!  of  T^nraster;  the  prmcoss  Mar\'  was  we(l<!pd  to  the  duke  of 
Rreta^ne.  bm  died  early  in  life.  Edmund  Lanirley,  earl  of  Cambridtre. 
afterwRnh  duke  of  York,  married  Isabella  of  Castille,  who^c  sister,  his 
hrother,  John  of  Gaimt,  took  for  his  second  wife.  Theyounijesl  prince, 
Thoma«  i>r  Woodstock,  afterwards  crefited  duke  of  Gloucester,  married 
tn  Enu^li>u  lady,  tlie  co-heires*s  of  lluniplirev  de  Bohun,  constaMf^  of 
fingland.   Margaret,  the  hllh  daughter  ot  Edward  iU^  was  given  in  mar* 

« We  owe  ttJa  eaiioM  feel  to  iir  Hanfe  Nioote*a  amltat  wotk  cm  ibe  (Mit 

ef  the  0»rter. 

What  ton  of  ihiag  ihia  aaajr  ha^  wa       M  mdmM. 
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liM  lo  the  etti  of  Fomlwolce;  tlie  was  one  of  iSt»  moat  learaod  I«Km 
of  Mr  age,  and  a  dittinguished  patroness  of  Chaoeer.* 

Kocwiihstanding  their  ^reat  strength  and  commanding  statnie)  scarcely 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phihppa  reached  old  age;  even  ^  John  of  Gaunt, 
linie^ononTed  IjmcBSter,''  was  only  fifty-nine  at  his  demise :  the  pre- 
natnra  introduction  to  the  cares  or  state,  the  weight  of  j^te  armour, 
and  the  violent  eieretse  in  the  tfli-yard<--by  way  of  relaxation  from  the 
sereter  toQs  of  nitisan  warfcrc  seem  to  have  brought  early  old  age  on 
this  gallant  broUierhood  of  princes.  The  qneen  had  been  the  mother 
of  twelve  children ;  eight  survived  her. 

Emy  one  of  ^e  sons  of  Pbilippa  were  ftmous  champions  in  the 
6dd.  The  Blaek  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  were  learned,  elegant,  and 
brilliant,  and  strongly  partook  of  the  genina  of  Edward  L  and  the  Pro- 
ven^  Plantagenets.  lionel  and  Edmund  were  good-natured  and  brave. 
Thejr  were  comely  in  features,  and  gigantic  in  stature ;  they  poesessed 
BO  great  vigour  of  intclleet,  and  were  both  rather  addicted  to  the  plefr> 
nres  of  the  table.  Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  fierce,  petulant,  and  ra> 
paciotts;  he  possessed,  however,  considerable  accomplishmants,  and  is 
raekoned  among  royal  and  noble  authors;  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Ijiws  of  liattle,"  which  is  perspicuous  in  style;  he  was  the  great  patron 
of  Qower  the  poet,  who  belonged  originally  to  the  hooeehold  of  this 
pruce. 

The  Queen  saw  the  proinise  of  a  aoccessor  to  the  throne  of  England^ 
in  the  pragsoy  of  her  bost-beloved  son  Edward.  Her  grandson  Richard 
WW  bom  at  Bordeaux,  before  she  succnmbed  to  her  fatal  malady. 

Philippa  had  not  the  misery  of  living  to  see  the  change  in  the  proe- 
peiity  of  her  family ;  to  witness  the  long  pining  decay  of  the  heroic 
prince  of  Wales;  the  grievous  change  in  his  health  and  di^Kraition;  or 
the  imbecUity,  that  gradually  took  possession  of  the  once  mighty  mind 
of  her  husband.  Before  these  reverses  took  (dace,  the  queen  was  seized 
with  a  dropsical  nalady,  under  which  she  languished  about  two  years. 
All  her  sons  were  absent^  on  the  continent,  when  her  death  approached, 
excepting  her  youngest,  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  The  Black  Prince  had 
just  concluded  hi>  Spanish  campaign,  and  was  ill  in  Gascony.  Lionel 
of  Clarence  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  Italy ;  the  queen's  gee rr tar}-, 
Froissart,  had  accompanied  that  prince,  when  he  went  to  be  married  to 
^'iolanle  of  Milan.  On  the  return  of  Froissart,  he  found  his  royal  niis- 
iress  was  dead,  and  he  thus  describes  her  deathbed,  from  the  detail  of 
ihose  who  were  prr>ent  and  heard  her  last  won]>.  1  must  now  speak' 
('f  the  death  of  the  ino«t  courteous,  liberal,  and  noble  \iu\y  that  ever 
rM^nicd  in  lier  time,  the  lady  Philippa  of  Hainault.  (jncen  of  England. 
Wluie  her  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  encamped  in  the  valley  of 

'PbilfppA,  in  coijanotkm  with  her  ton,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  warmly  pa- 
imoiaecl  Chaucer.  Whb  this  qtim^n,  the  court  favour  of  the  flUher  of  English 
Vers©  expired.  He  was  neglected  by  Richard  II.  and  his  qu#en,  ns  nil  ln^  mc- 
i:n:r?  will  testify.  Nor  iVu\  tin-  union  of  bis  wife's  sister  with  the  Uuiie  of 
Lftr,ca*ter  dniw  him  from  his  rctirpmf»nt. 

*  Fmtaiart,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.  Froi^sari  wrote  an  elegy  in  verse,  on  the  dcadi  €f 
Ui  paimesib  qaeen  PliiHppa,  whSeh  has  not  been  preterrad* 
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Tomtktm%  ready  to  give  baUle  to  the  duke  of  Bumndy,  this  deeik 
happened  in  England,  lo  the  infioite  misfortune  of  king  Edward,  hk 

children,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  Tfiat  excellent  lady  the  queen,  wbo 
had  done  »o  roucli  good,  aidinir  all  knio-ht.^,  ladies,  and  danwels,  when 
(iistrestjed.  who  h'ld  applied  lo  lier,  w;ib  at  this  ume  dangerously  sick  at 
Wiudaor  Casile  ;  and  every  day  her  disorder  increiised.  When  the  fr'>'>d 
c|ueen  perceived  that  her  end  approached,  she  called  to  die  kini;.  and  et- 
lending  her  right  hand  tVom  uruJer  the  bedrluiht  s,  }>ut  it  into  the  nfhl 
lidiiii  of  King  Edward,  who  was  oppre«sad  with  torrowi  Md  thw 
spoke — 

ui  have,  my  husband,  enjoyed  our  long  umon  in  liappinese,  peare, 
and  prosperiiv.  But  1  enirfat,  before  I  depart, and  wc  are  lor  ever  sepa- 
rated iM  tins  world,  that  you  will  grant  me  three  requests.'  King  Ed- 
ward, Willi  sighs  and  tears,  replied— Lady,  name  theiu;  whatever  be 
your  requests,  they  shall  be  granted.'  *My  lord,'  she  said,  '  1  ym 
wUl  fulfil  whatever  eniraaeiiH  nts  I  have  entered  into  with  uierciiauis  for 
their  wares,  as  well  oo  tins  as  un  the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  I  b*""»e*-ch 
you  to  til  111  1  wfiaiever  ffifis  or  le^cies  I  have  made,  or  left  lo  churci*« 
wherein  1  have  paid  luy  devotions,  and  to  all  my  servants,  Vkhelhet 
male  or  female  •  aiid  when  it  shall  please  ilod  to  call  you  henrc  xm 
will  choose  uo  other  sepuiclue  than  iiiiue,  and  that  you  will  lie  by  lu^ 
side  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  king  in  teaxi>  repiked, 
« LMiy,  all  thii  thall  Iw  dofw.' 

ScloB  liltr,  tba  good  \mlj  mad*  tlia  i(gn  of  tfia  eAaa  oa  hm 
and  haTing  iMoawMMM  lo  the  king  her  youngest  bob  Tkomm 
was  pmoDt,  praying  to  God,  sha  gpva  ap  bar  spirit,  wUch  I  inlf 
liafa  was  cai^ht  by  holy  angsis,  md  earned  to  the  ^oiy  of  heaws  §k 
she  iMid  aever  dooe  aoylhing  by  tho^t  or  dasd  to  eoihuigtr 
Tbas  died  ihie  adaymble  qoeen  of  £n|iaod,  in  tte  yaer  of  gpMB  13 
the  vigil  of  the  Assno^rtaon  of  the  Virgio,  the  14th  of  Ai^aau   *  ' 
tion  of  this  heavy  loss  was  carried  lo  the  Eoglish  amy  at  Ti 
which  greatly  adlided  e?ery  oati  man  espeoialiy  bar  eoB|  Joha  of 
Ganntf  dake  of  JUoeasicr*" 

Philippa's  woids  wete  not  eomfdied  with  to  the  letter;  W  gmatii 
Bot  by  her  hosbend't  side  at  WestBiBslsr  Abbey,  but  at  bis  ieot.  fier 
statue  in  alabaster  is  pkced  on  the  monument.'  fikelton's  transWoB  of 
her  Latin  epitaph,  bong  on  a  tablet  close  by  her  lonbi  ia  aa  MImb  ; 

»  Stow  piveii  name*?  to  the  ntimerotis  images  which  siUTOnnd  the  inrab.  ca  the 
autnoriiy  t«!  an  old  At  liie  leel  are  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  kiwi  oi  Bt»!s»- 

mitt,  the  kia^  oL  Scots,  the  kmg  ol  ^puin,  and  the  king  of  Sicilj.  At  ihr 
ViUiam  earl  of  Haiimult,  Fbilippa't  fiither;  Mb,  king  of  Prance,  b«r  nctes 
son;  Edward  in,  her  hosband;  the  emperor,  her  broiher4ii4aw;  and  Klvaid 
prinea  of  Wales,  her  son.  On  the  leA  side  are  Joanna,  queao  of  9ao^  bcr 
sister-in-law;  John  earl  of  Cornwall,  her  brother-in-law;  Jonnna,  priikcess  ti 
Wales,  her  dau^ter-in-law,  and  the  duchesses  of  Chirence  aiul  Lanr«5t<rr: 
the  princess  Isabella,  and  the  princes  Lionel,  John,  KdniuuJ  ami  Thomas. 
On  tfan  tight  aide  of  the  tomb  roaj  be  seen  her  mother,  her  faroibet  and  hn 
wife,  her  nephew  Louis  of  Bararia,  her  uncte  Joha  of  ^n*"*)— 't,  her 
Mary  and  Maicutc,  and  Charles  duke  of  fiiabaat. 


uiyiii^cu  Dy  GoOgle 


•Fiiirc  Pliilippe,  Willinm  Hninnnit nliild,  rttI  your!j?<»r  lUughlW 
Of  roseate  hue  and  boauty  bngbi,  ui  u  inl)  lies  billeil  liero ; 
King  Edward  through  his  mother's  wili  and  nobles'  good  coasent| 
Took  bor  to  wifby  and  joy  Ail  ly  \iriih  her  bii  time  he  spent. 
Her  Imxther  Jbbii,    amnuit  imb,  mkI  eke  a  vatiant  knight, 
Did  link  thix  woman  to  tkit  king  in  bonds  of  marriage  bright 
This  match  and  marria)?**  thus  in  bkx>d  did  bind  the  Flemings  nure 
To  Ei>f(ii&hinen,  by  whu  h  they  did  the  Freiicbmeu  s  wreck  procure. 
This  Philippe,  dowered  in  gifu  full  rare,  and  treasures  of  the  mindi 
In  beauty  biri^t,  religion,  ftith,  to  alt  and  oooh  nMMt  kind, 
A  fruitful  mother  PbUippe  was,  full  many  a  son  she  bred, 
And  brought  fortli  many  a  worthy  knight,  hatdy  and  full  of  dvtadi  ' 
A  careful  nuiso  to  studentt>  all,  nt  Oxford  «he  did  found 
Qoeen's  Colleige,  and  dame  Pailas  school,  tliat  did  her  ibme  resound. 

The  wife  of  Edwatd  dear, 

Qneen  Fbilippe  IMi  beia. 

Leara  lo  Hto." 

Truth  o};Ii(rcs  US  lo  divest  queen  PhQippa  of  one  pood  deed,  wliich 
Was  in  fact  out  o{  her  power  to  perform;  she  is  ji^enrniUy  considered  to 
be  the  first  foundress  of  tiie  iiiagniiiceut  Q^ueeii'i*  College,  at  Oxford.  It 
wis  foonded,  indeed,  by  her  chaplain,  —  ijiat  noble  clmracter,  Robert  d© 
Egleafii^Id,'  who,  with  inudejiL)  equal  lo  his  learning  and  merits,  placed 
t  under  the  protection  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  c&Ued  it  her  fotuida* 
te,  and  tlie  College  of  the  Qjiieen. 

PhAippa  hcneli^  Che  contort  of  a  monarch  perpetuallv  engaged  in 
inwii  wtHyMJod  the  mother  of  e  kige  fiunilyi  ccmlnbiitMl  but  a  mite  to- 
vmfa  this  eplendid  fbundetloD :  this  wee  a  jwdy  rent  of  twentjr  marks, 
li  ihe  WMlenance  of  six  echolar^chaplainsi  to  be  paid  hy  her  receiver. 
%Kca  Philippa^  principal  eharilable  donation  wae  to  tite  Uoapital  of  the 
Iw  of  Sc.  Catherine,  by  the  Tower.  She  likewise  left  donations  to 
4e  eaaoos  of  the  new  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  which  Edward  IIL  had 
hieiy  buflt,  as  the  domestic  place  of  worship  to  Westminster  Palace. 

The  only  shade  of  nnpopolarity  ever  cssi  on  the  conduct  of  Philippa 
ita  owing  to  the  mpacity  of  her  panreyorS|  after  her  children  grew  up. 
The  lojal  &mily  was  numerous,  and  the  revenues,  impoverished  by  con- 
iaaac  war,  were  very  slenderi  and  therefore  every  absolute  due  was  en- 
>fivted,  £nm  leaanis  of  the  ciown,  by  the  poiveyaia  of  the  royal  house- 

i 


'  Htskory  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*lhBtt  tormeaiiiig  adjuncts  to  Ibodaliqr  niod  to  help  tbomsalvca  to  twen^-ftva 
cf  oom,  iastoad  of  tweoqr,  bj  taUnf  boap,  insisad  of  ttoke^  noasiiiOi 
vere  guilty  of  many  instances  of  oppression,  in  the  queen's  name.  Arch- 
Islip  wrote  to  Edward  III.  a  most  paiJiclic  letter  on  the  rapacity  of  tho 
porvfyof!*.    He  says,  "the  king  ought  to  make  a  law  enforcin^t  honest  j>ay- 
kx  SM.IL  gootU  needed  by  his  household.    Then,'' oontiniies  he,  "all  men 
bi^  aamuMfiiM  to  your  gate,  as  tbey  did  in  the  tima  of  Henry,  yoor  grta^ 
at  whoM  approaob  all  men  rejoice<l."   Bo  declares,  "  that  hO|  the 
'binaoli^  trembles  at  hearing  the  king*:i  horn,  whether  he  haps  to  bd 
at  ni?i*s;  when  one  of  the  king's  ?ervanf<  knocks  at  the  ir>^xp,  he 

Ft^-  ii.<  Tc.  wUen  be  comes  to  the  door  still  more,  and  tkis  terror  conuuues 
as  tiie  king  suiys,  on  aoooont  of  tbo  varioiia  ovUi  dofia  to  the  poor.  Ha 
m  At  kiM»g*B  barbinian  como  not  on  behalf  of  God,  but  of  the  deviL  Wbaa 
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The  dunselc  of  the  queen^e  betlebamber  were  peiinoiied  hy  long  Ed* 
ward  aHer  her  deatli^  according  to  her  request  tie  charges  hit  cxehe> 
quer,  to  pay  duriiig  Uie  tenna  of  their  aepaiate  lires,  oa  acconiit  of 
tiieir  good  and  (aillifiu  aenrlcea  to  Philippay  late  queen  of  Englaad ;  fint 
to  the  beloved  damael,  Alicia  de  PreMoo^*  ten  maika  yaaij^  «l  Pnche 
aiul  Micliaelmaa ;  likewise  lo  Matilda  Fisher;  to  Elixabeth  Peiehoie;  to 
Johanna  Ka^vley,  ten  marks  yearly ;  to  Johanna  Gdeiii,  to  Philif^  the 
Pycanl,^  and  to  Agatha  Lteigin,  a  hundred  shillings  yearly;  and  to  Ma- 
tilda Kadscroft  and  Agnes  de  Saxilby,  five  maiks  yearly." 

The  name  of  Alice  Peima  does  not  mear  on  ifaia  list  of  bdoved 
cUunsels,  but  a  liltle  farther  on,  m  the  Foe  deia,  oocuia  a  well«lcoown  tnd 
tllsirnicefid  grant  ^  Know  alli  that  we  give  and  concede  to  oar  bdofed 
Alicia  Peners,  late  damsel  of  the  chamber  to  our  dearest  consort  FhiUppi 
deceased,  and  to  her  heirs  and  executors,  all  the  jewels,  goods,  and  cw^ 
tels  that  tlie  said  queen  left  in  tlie  hands  of  Euphemia,  who  was  wii^le 
Walter  de  lleselarton,  knight,  and  the  said  Euphemin  is  to  defivirihsm 
to  the  said  Alicia,  on  receipt  of  t!iis  our  order." 

It  is  be  feared  t!iat  tlie  king^s  attachment  to  this  woman  had  be(^ 
during  Pliilippa's  h'ngering  iihiess,  for  in  1368  she  obtained  a  gi(\  of  i 
manor  tliat  liad  belonged  to  the  king's  aunt,  and  in  the  coorae  of  19ii 
slie  was  enriched  by  tlie  grant  of  several  manors* 

But  we  will  not  pursue  i!us  subject;  we  are  not  obliged  to  trace  the 
eveiit*^  of  the  dotage  and  folly  of  the  once  Edward,  or  shov  the 
aH^urday,  of  which  he  was  guilty,  when  he  made  the  infsmims  iliir 
Pern T>  the  queen's  siicressor  in  liis  atfections.  * 

During  his  youlli,  and  the  brilliant  maturity  of  his  life,  Philippa*! 
royal  partner  was  worthy  of  the  intense  and  faithful  love  she  bore  luOL 
According  to  this  portrait  Edvvanl  was  not  only  a  kuig,  but  a  kin^  aBoag 
men,  highly  gifted  in  niind,  person,  and  ireniuj*. 

"Edward  III.  was  just  six  feet  in  ^tatuic,  exactly  shaped,  and  strtxiiij 
made;  his  innbs  beautifully  turned,  lus  lace  and  no^^.  -  '  iiewhat  lotif 
and  high,  but  exceedincrly  comely;  his  eyes  sparkling  likr  lire,  hif  looks 
luaidy,  and  his  air  and  movements  moai  majestic.    He  was  weii  vetaed 

the  hom  is  heaid  every  one  tremUet,  and  wbea  tba  hafWnget  antvea^  mmm\ 
ofttying  *Feer  not,*  as  tfae  good  angel  did— ho  erios,  *He  must  liare  cwts^  mI 

he  mitst  hare  hny.  anrf  must  have  ?tmw,  and  litter  for  tlje  king's  borfea.'  A 
second  comes  iii,  and  he  iiiu^'t  hrtve  i;eese  anf!  hfn^.  and  many  othf*r  thini'«.  A 
third  is  at  his  heels,  and  he  inust  have  bread  and  nieau  '  The  axx^hbi^^hofi 
the  king  « not  to  delay  till  the  morrow  the  vemedy  Ibr  dieee  evib,  which  w^m 
ooly  daring  die  jreart  of  die  king  t  frdier  and  giaadlhther;  dm  it  is  eoMfvy  w 
alt  laws,  diirine  and  homan,  and  on  aooount  of  it  maay  Mide  aranowte  faelT— 

^Fojdera^  vol.  vi.  p.  648. 

•Supposed  to  be  Chaucer's  wife.  She  was  sister  to  Catherine  Ron,  die  third 
wiih  of  John  of  Gaunt  Her  fiither  was  an  attendant  on  Philippa,  wc^  mm^hoytd 
in  Guienne.   Ha  was  Droni  die  boidert  of  PSeaidy;  henoe  the  qipetWoB  «f  Iii 

•  Brayl'-y  and  Britton's  WcsTmin«ter.  They  on  vory  good  proiindf  »np«^->-*  t!«t 
Alice  had  two  daughters  by  the  king,  fur  whom  these  excessive  graoyi  west  Wt 
pmvido. 
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in  law,  history,  and  the  divinity  of  the  times  :  he  underatood  and  spoke 

readily  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  nnd  Gprman." 

Whilst  the  court  wn?  distrarted  willi  tluj  Mictions  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  the  Black  Pniu  c,  when  John  of  GaimU  dnke  of  Lancaster, 
8usp4  (  fed  of  aiming  at  the  crown,  ;i  most  cxlraordiiKiry  story  was  circu- 
latfd  ill  Eniiland.  relniin|T  to  a  contession  suppos^cd  to  be  made  by  queen 
Phiiippa,  ou  her  dealhbed,  to  William  of  Wykehami  bishop  of  Wia* 
cheater. 

"That  John  of  Gaunt  was  neither  the  son  of  Pliilippa,  nor  Edward 
III.,  but  a  porter's  son  of  Ghent,  for  the  queen  told  hira  that  she  broujrht 
forth,  not  a  son,  but  a  daughter  at  Ghent,  that  slie  overlaid  and  killed 
the  little  princess  by  iiccident,  and  dreading  ihe  wrath  of  kmg  Edward 
for  the  death  of  his  infuiu,  she  persuaded  the  porter's  wife,  a  Fleniii>h 
woman,  to  change  her  living  son,  who  was  born  at  the  sainc  time,  for 
liie  dead  princess  ;  and  so  the  queen  nourished  and  brought  up  the  man 
now  called  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  she  bare  not;  and  ail  these  tilings 
did  the  queen  on  her  deathbed  declare,  in  confession  to  bishop  Wyke- 
ham,  and  earnestly  prayed  him  ^  that  if  ever  it  chancetli  this  son  of  the 
Fkaish  porter  ftmcusth  the  kingdom,  he  will  make  his  stock  and  line  a^e 
kaown  to  the  worid|  leat  a  fidae  heir  ahould  inherit  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.*" 

The  hiTentoT  of  this  story  did  not  remember,  that  of  all  the  tons  of 
Phiiippa,  John  of  Gaunt  most  resembled  his  royal  aire  in  the  high  ma- 
jestic lineaments  and  piercing  eyes,  which  spoke  the  descent  of  the 
Flantafsoets  irom  southern  iSuope.  The  portiaits  of  Edward  of 
the  elegant  Black  Pikcet'  and  of  John  of  Gaunty  are  aU  marked  with  as 
strong  an  air  of  indiTidnality)  as  if  they  had  been  pamted  by  the  accii* 
taleUolbein* 

The  close  observer  of  history  will  not  fail  to  notice  thai  with  the 
life  of  qneen  Pliilippa,  the  happiness,  the  good  fortune,  and  even  the 
lespeclnoility  of  Edward  III.  and  his  frmUy  departed,  and  scenes  of 
Strife,  sorrow,  and  lolly,  distracted  the  court)  where  she  bad  once  prtN 
■oled  Tirtoe,  justice^  and  well-reguialed  munificence. 

'  AicbbisUop  Paxker's  Ecclesia^itical  History,  and  a  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  reign 
of  Edwaid  III.,  printMl  in  the  Arabaologia.  Some  slnr  bad  been  east  on 
Ifitimanyof  Richard  the  Second  by  the  LanOHCmn  partf.    John  of  Gauot  was 
ihea  a  decided  partisan  of  Wicklifie,  and  tliis  stoiy  seems  raised  by  the  opposite 
party  for  the  purpoM  of  un<loriiiining  his  influence  with  the  common  peopUv 

'Fere  Orleauii  allirnas  tliat  the  prince  of  Wales,  just  before  the  battle  ot  l  ute- 
tiers,  waji  generally  called  the  Black  Prince,  because  he  wore  black  armour  in 
Older  to  set  oir  the  ftlmeso  of  bis  oonnplexioo,  anil  so  lo  improve  his  bomu  imm. 
It  ia  to  be  noted  that  Fsoissart  never  calls  him  the  Black  Prince, 

*  See  the  beautiful  •ngm.Tinss  bj  Vertoe,  fiom  origiiialB,  in  Carte's  Alio  Hisioiy 
9i  Eijglapd,  loL  iL 
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SUINAMKD  TUB  GOOD. 
FIRST  QU£EN  OF  RICHARD  JI. 


mfai  bo&othed— 8et»  out  for  Eml— il   DBWimoJ  m  fcafciiil  IT—ioii  If  IibA 

Ml'?  •'/^a — Lands  in  Kiiglniul — Hfr  progrei#  to  London — Pa^^nls  at  reccpticn 
• — Marriage  ami  corurmtion^ — Qufeii  s  fashioii:^  aud  iinprovemeak^  —  Que^n 
favourable  to  tb«  RcfonnatioD — Kiug's  campaign  in  the  north*— Queen's  knight 
mnidflimi — ^KSo  *•  brother  condemned — ^Doath  of  the  pruioefa  of  Wolee— 
qoeen't  Aivonritt  moid  of  Immobiw Enontioae  of  tlioq«eeii*e  aervMn— 4)MtB 
pleails  for  their  live»'-<Graiid  lournarnenl— Queen  presides — Qoeeo  infeercedM 
for  llif  rity  of  London  —  Urr  vinii  to  thir*  i  ity — G\t\:i  to  her  —  H*»r  f^ntmncie  at 
We»luiiniU*r  H»ll  —  Her  prayer  to  the  king  —  Uicliartl  r;nitiU-  her  rt^queM— 
Queen  s  sutideii  tleaih  — King  s  frantic  grief — HU  suiatduiia  u>  the  buruU-* 
MoBoment— laieiiptioi^-i^Gooilneti  of  the  queen. 

The  tiieeftoi*  of  the  prinre$«s  Anne  of  Boheoiia  oiigMialaii  from  tkt 
same  eoontrf  is  the  Flemish  Philippa;  she  wis  the  netml  reliti?e  to 

thst  beloved  queen  whocx'  hnnd  was  attainable ;  and  hf  OMnas  €if  bn 
uncle,  daks  Winceslaus  of  Brabant^  she  broufhl  the  nm  popalvail 
|Mo4table  commereiil  alliance  to  England. 

Anne  of  Bohrmia  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Qiarles  IV., 
by  his  fourth  wiOs  Elizabeth  of  Pomerania;'  she  was  bora  about  1307, 
et  Fragne,  m  Bohemia.   The  regency  who  govemed  England  doriof 

*  The  mother  of  Anne  waa  the  daughter  of  fioleslaus,  Huk©  of  Pomerania,  aod 
Kr  irulduugliu»r  10  Gasimir  the  OieaC,  kSn(  of  Maad.  Tha  empreee  EliaiMh 
received  on  her  mamage  day  a  noble  dowry,  the  gift  of  her  royal  graadsna  of 

Poland,  amounting  to  100,000  florins  of  gold.  Elizabeth  espoused  the  emperor 
Clmrlea,  in  l'^<"»^r  th»>  year  aAorwnrds  sdie  bt»cnm<*  the  mother  of  Si^«rnund. 
aiWrwards  emperor  of  Germany,  who  wa*  brother,  both  by  fattier  and  mother,  to 
queen  Anne.  The  emperor  Charles  IV^  of  the  line  of  Luxembourg,  was  son  sf 
Ae  blind  kiag  of  Bohemia,  well  known  to  tha  readers  of  ear  ebivalfie  aaoaia 
Though  bereft  of  his  sight,  the  king  of  Bohemia  would  be  led  by  hit  kai^n^ 
one  at  each  sidf  of  his  bri<lle,  into  the  mflec  at  the  gallant  tight  of  Cressr,  where, 
as  lie  said,  •*  he  struck  good  gtrnkp?  more  than  one,"  for  his  brother-in-law,  Philip 
of  Vaiois.  After  charging  with  all  his  chivalrir  '  in  a  tremeudous  line,  with  Ua 
banlaitead  linked  byohains  totiiesaikUes<»f  bis  knights,  tha  blind  heiopeiisbad 
in  this  despeiaia  attempt  to  fedeemiho«lbrtuDe  of  Fiaaea.'*  Tha  mono  of  this 
brave  man,  and  the  ostrich  plumes  of  his  crest  were  assumed  bv  tlie  yoting^  'n> 
tor,  onr  Black  Prince,  as  the  protidest  trO|»hias  of  ifaat  gloriOSM  day*  Sack  wat 
-T|iindsire  of  Anne  of  ik>hemia. 
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King  Richanl  IVs  minority,  demanded  her  hand  for  their  young  king, 
just  before  her  father  died  in  the  year  1380. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  at  Prague, 
\}\e  imperial  court  took  measures  which  seem  not  a  litde  extraordmary 
at  the  present  day.  England  was  to  Bohemia  a  sort  of  terra  mcognita; 
and  as  a  general  knowledge  of  geography  and  statistics  was  certamly 
not  among  the  list  of  imix?rial  accomplishments  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
tJie  empress  despatched  duke  Primislaus  of  Saxony,  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  ascertain,  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  herself  and  the  prmcess,  what 
sort  of  country  England  might  be. 

Whatever  were  the  particulars  of  the  duke's  discoveries— end  his 
homeward  despatches  must  have  been  of  a  most  curious  nature,— it  ap- 
pears he  kept  a  scrutinizing  eye  in  regard  to  pecuniary  interest.  His 
report  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory',  since  in  the  Ffedera 
we  find  a  letter  from  the  imperial  widow  of  Charlea  IV.,  to  the  effect 
^  that  I,  Elizabeth,  Roman  empress,  always  Augusta,  likewise  queen  of 
Bohemia,  empower  duke  Primislaus  to  treat  with  Richard,  king  of  Eng- 
land, concerning  the  wedlock  of  that  excellent  virgin,  the  damsel  Anne, 
bom  of  us,  and  in  our  name  to  order  and  dispose,  and,  as  if  our  own 
foul  were  pledged,  to  swear  to  the  fulfilment  of  every  engagement." 
*  When  the  duke  of  Saxonv  returned  to  Germany,  he  earned  presents 
of  jewels,  from  the  king  of' England,  to  the  ladies  who  had  the  care  of 
the  princess's  education.' 

-^The  duke  of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  would  willingly  have  seen 
the  king  his  nephew  married  to  his  daugluer,  whom  he  had  by  the  lady 
BUnche  of  Lancaster;  but  it  was  Uiought  that  the  young  lady  was  too 
nearly  related,  being  the  king  s  cousin-german.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  a  sage 
and  Caliant  knight,  who  had  been  king  Richard's  tutor,  and  had  been 
much  beloved  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  father,  was  deputed  to  go  to 
Germany,  respecting  the  marriage  with  the  emperor's  sister.  The  duke 
tod  duchess  of  Braban^  from  tlie  love  they  bore  the  king  of  England, 
received  his  envoy  most  courteously,  and  said  it  would  be  a  good  match 
for  their  niece.  But  the  marriage  was  not  immediately  concluded,  lor 
Uie  damsel  was  young ;  added  to  this,  there  shortly  happened  in  Eng- 
Und  great  misery  and  tribulation,"^  by  the  calamitous  insurrection  ol 
Wat  T*yler  * 

Richard 'll.  was  the  sole  surviving  offspring  of  the  gallant  Black  Prince 
and  Joanna  of  Kent.  Bom  in  the  luxurious  south,  the  first  accents  ol 
Richard  of  Bordeaux  were  formed  in  the  poetical  language  of  Provence, 
and  his  infant  tastes  linked  to  music  and  song— tastes  which  assimilated 
ill  with  the  manners  of  his  own  court  and  people.  His  mother  and 
half-brothers,  after  the  death  of  his  princely  father,  had  brought  up  the 
future  kinx  of  England  with  the  most  ruinous  personal  indulgence,  and 
unconstitutional  ideas  of  his  own  infallibility.  He  had  inherited  more 
of  his  mother's  levity,  than  his  father's  strength  of  character;  yet  the 
domestic  affections  of  Richard  were  of  the  most  vivid  and  endunng 
nature,  especially  towards  the  females  of  his  famdy ;  and  the  state  of 
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diitiw  and  terror  to  which  he  saw  his  mother  reduced  by  die  unolenee 
of  Wat  Tyler'fl  mobf  was  the  chief  stimalant  of  hia  gauant  bdumoor 
when  that  rebel  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Walworth.  i 

When  these  troubles  were  suppressed,  time  had  obviated  the  oljeclioo 
to  the  union  of  Richard  and  Anne,  The  young  princesa  had  attained 
her  fifteenth  year^  and  was  considered  capable  <2f  giving  a  lalioiial  coo* 
sent  to  her  own  marriage;  and  after  sending  a  letter  to  the  council  of 
England,  nying,  she  became  the  wife  of  their  king  with  loll  and  free 
will,  <*  she  set  out,"  says  Froissart,  "  on  her  perflous  joomeiy,  attended 
by  the  dnke  of  Saxony  and  his  duchess,  who  was  her  aunt,  and  with  a 
suitable  number  of  knights  and  damsels.  They  came  throagb  Brabant 
to  Brussels,  where  the  duke  Wenceslaos  and  his  duchess  received  the 
young  queen,  and  her  company,  rery  grandly.  The  lady  Anne  remained 
•  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  more  than  a  month;  she  was  afraid  of  proem?- 
ing,  for  she  had  been  informed  there  were  twrhe  larije  armed  Te**fls 
full  of  Nornia!i'=;,  on  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Holland,  iliai  seized 
and  pillfifrc  (1  all  that  fell  in  their  hands,  without  any  respect  to  persoiw, 
TIh'  r(  port  was  current,  that  thov  cruised  in  those  seas,  awaitin<r  the 
coming  of  the  king  of  En^hind's  bride,  because  the  king  of  France  and 
his  council  were  very  uneasy  at  Richard's  German  aiiiaQce,  and  were 
desirous  f>f  breaking  the  match." 

•* Detained  by  these  apprehensions,  the  betrothed  qiip*»n  renrmined  at 
Brussels  more  llian  a  m  iiih,  till  the  duke  of  Brabant,  her  uncle,  s^tu 
the  lords  of  Rousselans  and  Bosquehoir  to  remonstrate  with  kin^  Charles 
v.,  who  was  also  the  near  relative  of  Anne.  Upon  which  king  Charles 
remanded  the  Norman  cruisers  into  port,  but  he  declared  that  he  granted 
this  favour  solely  out  of  love  to  his  cousin  Anne,  and  out  of  nO  r^faid 
or  consideration  for  the  king  of  England.  The  duke  and  daehesa  were 
▼ery  much  pleased,  and  so  were  all  those  about  to  erosa  iStte  sea.  Tlie 
royal  brkie  took  leave  of  her  uncle  and  auntf  and  departed  for  BrusteU. 
Duke  Wenceslaus  bad  the  princess  escorted  with  one  hundred  apcsn. 
She  passed  through  Bruges,  where  the  eaH  of  Flanden  lecmed  bsr 
Teiy  magnlficentlT,  and  entertained  her  for  three  days.  She  then  set  oat 
for  GraYelines,  where  the  earl  of  Salisbury  waited  for  her  with  five  ban- 
dred  speaia,  and  as  many  archers.  This  noble  escort  conducted  her  in 
triumph  to  Galais,  which  belonged  to  her  betrothed  lord.  Then  the 
Brabant  spearmen  took  their  departure,  after  seeing  her  safely  delivend 
to  the  English  governor.  The  lady  Anne  stayed  at  Calais  only  till  the 
wind  became  ftvourable.  She  embarked  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  aod 
the  same  day  srrired  at  Dover,  where  she  tanied  to  repose  benelf  two 
days." 

The  young  bride  had  need  of  some  interval,  to  compose  herself,  after 
her  narrow  escape  from  destruction.  All  our  native  historians  notice  Lhe 
following  strani^e  fact,  which  mu?i  have  originated  in  a  tremendous 
gruund-swell.  Scarcelv,"  says  the  chronicler,'  had  the  Bnhprr:!-=5i 
princess  s(  i  her  foot  on  the  shore,  when  a  suiKirn  convulsion  of  ihe  «ea 
took  place,  unaccompanied  with  wind,  and  unlike  any  winter  storm ; 

>  Quoted  by  MiUea. 
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byt  the  water  wtm  so  violently  shaken  and  troobledi  and  |Hit  ia  tadi  fu- 
rious conunolioDf  tbat  the  ship,  in  which  the  young  queeo^a  penoa  wad 
conveyed,  was  very  terribly  rent  in  pieces  before  her  very  face,  and  the 
rest  of  the  vessela  thai  rode  in  eompanx  were  toeaed  ao  thai  it  aetonied 

all  beholders.**' 

The  English  parliament  wa?  sittinjr.  when  intelligence  came  that  the 
king'!$  bride,  after  all  the  dithculties  and  daiipprs  of  her  progress  from 
Prau^ne,  had  safely  arrived  at  Dover,  on  which  it  was  prorofropd  ;  hut 
:ii>u  tudiis  were  apj)oiiited,  that  with  ail  honour  the  bnde  uiight  be  pre- 

On  the  thiril  day  after  lier  arriral,  the  lady  Anne  set  forth  on  her  pro- 
gress to  Caiittrbury,  where  she  was  met  by  the  knit's  uucie  Thomas, 
\\ho  rert  ived  lu  r  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  honour.  When  &lie 
approached  ihc  JJlacklteat)),  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  in  s])lendid 
dresses,  greeted  her,  and  \Mtli  all  the  ladies  and  damsels,  boih  froiu  town 
and  country,  jouied  iicr  cavalcade,  niakiug  so  i^rand  an  entry  in  London, 
umi  the  like  had  scarcely  ever  been  seen.  TIr'  CiuUlsmiihs'  company 
(seven  score  of  the  men  of  this  rich  guild;  splendidly  array ud  ihuraselves 
to  meet,  as  they  said,  the  Cesar's  sister  nor  was  their  munificence 
confined  to  their  own  persons  \  they  further  put  themselves  to  the  ex- 

Ka  of  atzqr  shillings,  for  the  hire  of  seven  minstrels,  with  foil  on  their 
aod  chaperons,  and  expensive  vcstores,  to  do  honoof  to  the  imperial 
bride;  and  to  two  shillings  Aurtfaer  expense,  ^for  potations  for  the  said 
ninatrds." '  At  the  upper  end  of  Chepe  was  a  pageant  of  a  castle  with 
lowers,  from  two  sides  of  which  ran  fountains  of  wine.  From  these 
iDwen  beautiful  damsels  blew  in  the  fiices  of  the  kinff  and  queen  gold 
leaf;  this  was  thought  a  device  of  extreme  eleigpnce  and  ingenuity;  they 
likewiae  threw  counterfeit  gold  florins  before  the  hocsea'  feet  of  the  royal 

Anne  of  Bohemia  was  married  to  Richard  IL  in  the  chapel-royal  of 
ibe  palace  of  Westminster,  the  newly  ecected  structure  of  St«  Stephen. 
''On  the  wedding-day,  which  was  the  twentieth  afler  Christmas,  there 
were,"  says  Froissart,  ^  mighty  feastings.  That  gillant  and  noble  knight, 
mr  Robert  Namur,  accompanied  the  queen,  from  the  time  when  she 
quitted  Prague,  till  she  was  married.  The  king  at  the  end  of  the  week 
carried  his  queen  to  Windsor,  where  he  kept  open  and  royal  house. 
They  were  very  happy  together.  She  was  accompanied  by  tlie  king's 
mother,  the  prnicess  of  'Wales,  and  her  daii^,diior,  the  duchess  of  Bre- 
tagnr.  fiair-;5i>ler  to  king  Kichard,  who  was  then  in  England,  soliciting 
for  ihti  reHiituiion  of  the  earhlom  of  Richmond,  wliich  had  been  taken 
from  Kier  husband  by  the  English  regency,  and  aeitled  in  part  of  dower 
<Ki  queen  Anne.  Some  davs  afler  the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair,  they 
fptumed  to  Loudon,  and  ilie  coronation  of  the  queen  was  performed 
most  magnificently.  At  the  young  queen's  earnest  request,  a  general 
pf^Hnrj  srantrr!  by  the  king,  rrt  her  consecration.'"  The  alflicted 
ptopU'  -tiMtd  HI  aced  of  tliis  respite,  as  the  executions,  since  Tyler's  in- 
AtorecUou,  had  been  bloody  and  barbarous  beyoud  ail  precedent.  The 

*Eaa^b«it*^Bi0K»xof  theCityCompaniei.      *iymlL  Waliiiigliani.  Bymor, 
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land  was  recking  with  llie  blooti  of  the  unhappy  pea^anln-.  wh**n  ihp 
humane  iniercetfkm  of  the  gentle  Anae  oi  Bohemia  put  a  stop  to  the 
executions. 

Thifl  mediation  obtained  for  Richard's  bride  the  tule  of  •*  the  food 
queen  Anne;"  and  years,  instead  of  impairing  the  popularity,  n^tjally  so 
evaiie^cent  in  England,  only  increased  Lhe  esteem  felt  by  iier  subjects  for 
this  beneficent  princess. 

Grand  toumamenls  were  held  directly  after  the  coronation.  Many 
days  weie  spent  in  these  solemnkies,  whereiii  ike  Gennan  nobles,  who 
hid  aeoompuiied  the  queen  lo  England,  displayed  Ibeir  chivalry  to  the 
fient  deUgtit  of  tfie  EiigliBli.  Our  dtrooieleiv  eeQ  Aaae  t€  BeiheMM, 
^  the  beenteont  qneeii.''  At  fifteen  of  ehttoen^  •  Uooorin^  Qemnn  gkl 
it  a  feiy  pleasing  object ;  but  her  bean^  mntt  have  bMi  InMlecl  la 
aCatnie  ano  contplexionf  fat  the  featoiea  of  her  etatne  are  hoaael^  and 
undignified.  A  narrow,  bigh-poialed  forehead^  a  long  upper  lip,  dieelsi 
whoee  ffaheee  tncreieed  towsnb  the  lower  part  of  &e  eaa  aearoeif 
entitle  her  to  dahn  a  reputation  for  bean^.  Bnt  the  heaiMresa  she 
wore  moet  have  neutralized  the  defecti  of  her  hce  in  some  degree^  by 

firing  an  appearance  of  breadth  to  her  narrow  forehead.  This  was  the 
omed  cap  whidi  eonstitated  the  head-gear  of  the  ladies  of  Bohenoa 
and  Hungary;  and  in  this  ^mooi^  tire"  did  the  bride  of  Richard  pre» 
sent  herself  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  her  female  subjects.* 

Queen  Anne  made  some  atonement  for  being  the  importer  of  these 
hideous  fashions,  by  introducing  the  use  of  pin««,  stirh  as  are  used  at  oar 
present  toilets.  Otir  rhronirlers  declare,  that,  prevTouslv  to  her  arrira! 
in  Encr^^nd,  the  Knelish  lair  fastened  iheir  rdfies  Avilli  sken  rrs  ;  a  great 
misrepresentation,  fnr,  even  as  earlv  as  the  I^oman  empire,  tiic  Ti^^e  •'^f 
pins  was  known ;  and  British  barrows  liave  breu  opened,  wlierein  were 
fo!ind  numbers  of  very  neat  and  rdicieiu  liule  ivory  puis,  which  had 
been  tised  in  armng"Hi<T  tfic  grave-ciothrs  of  the  dead;  and  ran  the^* 
irreverent  rhronicleri>  su|)pose  that  English  ladies  usetl  worse  ^tuitenings 
for  their  robes  in  the  fourteenth  centur\' ? 

Side-saddh  s  were  the  third  new  fa^sliion,  brought  into  England  by 
Anne  of  Bohemia :  they  were  different  from  those  used  at  pr^ient,  which 
Were  invented,  or  first  adopted,  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France. 
The  side-saddle  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  was  like  a  bench  with  a  haneinf 
fciep,  where  both  feet  were  placed.  This  mode  of  riding  required  a 
footman  or  squire  at  die  bridle-ieitt  of  the  lady^s  palfrey,  and  was  chie^ 
nsed  in  processions. 
Acconling  to  the  ftshion     the  age,  the  yomg  qneen  bad  a  devia^ 

'This  cap  WIS  at  least  two  (bet  in  faaigb^  and  as  mmxxf  in  wiM{  Im Mifit 
was  built  ot  wire  and  pasieboard,  like  a  f^ry  wide-epreadlof  mkre,  ukI  ow 

thf-ne  horns  f»!ftpnf^f»'!  "M^me  p^liftering  tissue  or  ^use.  Mookxoqs  and  imt 
rageous  were  ilie  iiornf-d  cap*  liiai  reuretl  their  iiea<is  in  England,  dxrecily  the 
royal  bride  appeared  )a  uuej  Uiese  formidable  novelties  expanded  their  wva^ 
iin  every  side,  till  at  church  or  proeessioB  tha  diminishad  naada  of  loids  asi 
koifthts  were  eclipsed  by  their  ambitious  partners.  The  church  deetered  ibif 
were  "thic  moony  tiff*,"  denounced  by  Ezrkieli  like|y  enough,  for  tfiisQ^  bad  been 
ntcoduced  bjr  Bohemian  cruesders  from  Syria. 
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whidi  all  her  knights  were  expected  to  wear  al  loarnamenta ;  but  her 
defiee  waS|  we  think, »  very  etiipid  oue^  betog  an  oetnebi  with  a  kit  of 

iron  in  his  month.* 

At  the  cdebnttioii  of  the  festival  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  1384, 
Haoea  Anne  wore  a  robe  of  violet  cloth  djred  in  grain,  the  hood  tineo 
with  scarlet,  the  robe  lined  with  fur.  She  wai  att^ded  by  a  number  of 
noble  ladies,  who  are  mentioned  as  newly  received  into  the  Society  of 
theOwier"  TiMgr  w«e  babiMi  n  the  mm  ooMuie  tbor  yoong 
^een  • 

The  royal  spouse  of  Anne  was  remar]%ahle  for  the  foppery  of  hia 
drrss  ;  he  had  one  coat  estimated  al  thirtv  ihonsniul  marks,  its  chief 
value  must  have  ariJ^en  from  llie  preeions  stones  with  which  11  wat 
adorned.    This  wns  called  apparel    broideretl  of  stone."* 

Notwith«tiindin<^  the  great  arression  of  luxury  tliat  followed  this  mar- 
riage, the  daiJi{hter  of  the  Ceesars,  [rs  Richard  proudly  ci\  11  plI  his  bride,) 
not  only  came  portionless  to  the  English  throne  matrimonial,  but  her 
husbaiiti  had  to  pay  a  very  handsome  sum  lr>r  the  honour  of  calling  her 
his  own :  he  paid  to  her  brother  10,0(IO  uiarksjfor  llie  miperiai  alliance, 
besides  being  ai  the  whole  charge  uf  her  journey.  The  jewels  of  the 
liuchy  of  AquiUiine,  the  iloriated  coronet,  and  many  brooches  in  the 
form  of  animals,  were  pawned  to  the  Londoners,  in  order  to  raise  money 
£i>r  the  cxpeiii^es  of  the  bridal. 

To  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  attributed  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  in 
that  illiistrioiia  band  of  princesses,  who  were  the  nursing  mothers  of 
tba  fiafenaation.^  The  Protestant  ehnrch  inscribes  her  name  at  the 
coamenfewcnt  cf  Ae  lllnetrione  Uet  in  whidi  ai6  aean  thoee  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Kathniae  Plwrr,  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  ^ueen  Elisabeth.  Wbethor 
the  7<wng  queett  bron^fht  thoee  princnilca  with  her,  or  imbibed  them 
fen  her  moiheM»*hiw,  the  princeee  of  Walee,  it  ie  not  easy  to  aecer- 
imn.  A  passage  quoted  by  Haee,  the  Bohemian  tdbimec,  leade  to  the 
infcfence  that  Anne  wae  need  to  rmd  the  Scriptuna  in  her  native  tongne* 
•"k  ie  poeaible^>»  says  Wicktift,hi  hia  work  eaUed  the«Tfamfold  Bond 
ef  Lofve^'  thai  ear  noUe  qneen  of  Eagknd,  eieler  of  tha  Cgmr,  may  have 


*Cbiiiii«ii*s  Remains.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  hoc  a  device,  but  an  armo- 
ml  bearingf  and  bad  sorao  connexion  with  the  ostrich  plume  the  BiBcV  Prince 
took  from  her  grand fhther  at  Crewy.  The  dnkes  of  Austria  are  pprp^'fnnlly 
c«ll#»d  dfik^s  of  Ostrich,  by  the  Enpli«h  writers,  as  late  ns  Speed.  Has  this  term 
any  puimiu^  connexion  wiUi  this  device  and  the  Bohemian  creot  of  ostrich 
ibaAm  9  *  See  sir  Harris  Niocilas,  Hisuny  of  the  Older  of  the  Gaiter. 

*Ib  tfai9  reign  tin  dboes  were  warn  with  pointed  toes  of  an  absurd  and  incon* 
Tenient  length.  Camden  quotes  an  amusing  passage  from  a  quaint  work,  enti- 
tJ<*d  Ealoginra  on  the  Fxtnn-ngnnce  of  the  Fashions  of  this  Reign.  "Their 
thocs  and  pattens  arc  bi tou  ted  and  piked  up  more  than  a  finger  long,  which 
they  call  Cracowcs,  resembling  the  devil's  claws,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
fcaess  with  ehasns  of  gold  and  silver,  and  tfaos  ware  lihif  gatmented  which  were 
lyoos  in  the  ball,  and  hares  in  the  field." 

*  Pox  the  martyTolo^i?t  declares,  that  the  Bohemians  who  Bt!*»nfief!  qiieon  Anne 
first  introduced  the  works  of  Wickliffe  to  John  Hiis«:  ronnt  Valrrian  Krasinski, 
an  hia  recent  valiuible  history  of  the  Reiormauoa  in  Poiand,  couiiims  this  a«ter> 
taou  itom  die  leoords  of  his  ooanuy. 
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the  gospel  written  in  three  languat^es,  Bohemian,  German,  auJ  La'.ia: 
now,  to  hereiicate  her  (brand  lier  with  heresy)  on  that  account.  \».  >uld 
be  Luciferian  Iblly."  The  influrnre  <»f  queen  Anne  over  the  nuiid  ot' 
her  young  husband  was  certainly  employed  by  Joanna,  princess  of  Walt*,' 
to  aid  her  in  saving  the  hfe  of  WickliOe,  wbeo  ia  great  tiaoger  at  uie 
council  of  I^mbeih,  in  138*2.* 

Juanna,  princei»ij  of  Wales,  was  a  convert  of  WicklilTe,  who  had  been 
introduced  lo  her  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Joanna,  aiddJ 
by  her  daughter-in-law,  swayed  the  ductile  nuDd  of  king  Richard  to 
their  wishes* 

Soon  after,  the  queen  was  separated  from  her  husband  by  a  \var  ui 
Scotland.  The  uiobi  remarkable  incident  of  his  campaign  was  ill  aiur- 
der  of  Lord  Stafford,  by  the  king's  lialf-brother,  John  Holland.  Jea- 
lousy of  the  queen's  fiifour,  and  malice  againat  her  adheteota,  appear  ta 
be  the  aecrel  motiTee  of  this  deed,  Slaflbfd  was  a  peerleM  diefdMv 
adored  hy  tbe  Eng^idi  army,  and,  for  bia  ▼irtooiia  eondoet,  m  higli 
lavonr  with  Anne  of  Bolienila«  who  called  him  *^ber  knight \"  wad  hi 
waa  aetually  on  hia  way  to  London,  with  meangee  Irom  the  kiqg  lo  tkt 
queen,  when  this  &tai  eneonnler  took  place/  The  osteamUo  canse  ef 
the  moider  likewise  was  eonneeted  with  the  qneen;  at  we  lean  from 
Froisaart,  thai  the  archm  of  lord  Stafixd,  when  protecting  air  Melea^a 
Bohemian  knight  then  with  the  anny,  who  was  a  friend  of  qnaea  Ama^ 
slew  a  &TOurite  squire  belonging  to  sir  John  Holland ;  and  to  rsTOMa  a 
punishment  which  this  man  had  brongbi  upon  himself,  sir  John  cot  Said 
Stafford  down,  without  any  personal  provocation.  The  giiaf  oC  the  mI 
of  Stafford,  his  entrontiee  lor  justice  on  the  murdeier  St  has  Ma,aBd| 
above  all,  the  atrocious  eircumatances  of  the  case,  wrought  on  king 
Richard  to  vow  that  an  exemplary  act  of  justice  should  be  peiiiDcmsd 
on  John  Holland,  (brother  though  he  might  I>e,)  as  soon  as  he  rentnred 
from  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverlev,  whither  this  homicide  had 
for  sanctuary.  In  vain  Joanna,  princess  of  Wales,  the  mutual  mot!  -  r  of 
the  king  ami  murtkrer,  pleaded  with  Bichard,  alter  im  reitim  Siom  Sooi- 


*  That  Anne  s  mothor-m-law  wm  the  active  protectress  of  Wickliffe  is  app*. 
rent  from  Dr.  Lingard's  word:},  voL  iv.  p.  1S9.  '*  Some  mid  that  the  two  biAMips 
wera  intimidntod,  by  a  message  iWmi  the  princess  of  Wale« ;  by  Wickli^e  him* 
•ell^  his  escape  was  considered  and  oelebrated  as  a  triumph."  Modem  wmeti 
have  usually  attributed  this  good  deed  to  Anne,  but  she  wnM  too  fou^  to  do 
more  than  follow  the  lead  of  her  mother-in-faw.  From  Wal«inrrhnm,  nn  ! 
that  fevera!  knights  of  the  household  were  accused  of  Lollartiism  ;  from  vai;o«t 
authorities,  we  tiud  sir  Simon  Burley,  sir  Lewis  Clifford,  aud  sir  Joim  CHdcass^ 
wete  mora  or  lets  accused  as  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine. 

*Wioklifie  died  in  his  bed,  at  Luttarwcndt,  in  1384,  and  when  daikar  times 
arose  after  the  death  nf  this  beneficent  queen,  persecution  found  nought  to  vent  ilf 
?pite  upon  excepting  the  insensible  bones  of  the  *-evil  parson  of  Lutterorc-th,"* 
as  he  was  called,  when  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  cast  into  tba  bmA 
wbieh  root  tiear  hii  village ;  bat  if  WiokUfie  bad  lived  in  theaa  days  be  cooid 
not  bave  •9capod  bahig  called  a  papiit,  for  be  was  actnally  stniok  isr  dmoBk  m 
the  act  of  celebrating  the  mas?,  at  the  altar  of  luf  villajga  C^oii^ ;  tberetel 
while  livin::  he  \vn<i  never  cut  off  irQfn  the  OQmmvnion  of  the  '^hurch  of  Room 

^  Life  of  WickUiie,  i^iogra.  Brit.  *  Speed  and  FtmrnuL 
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lad,  that  the  life  of  sir  John  might  be  spared.  After  four  dvfB*  me«»- 
MQt  lamrntation,  tlie  kii  L'"''  mother  died  on  the  fiAh  dtiy,  at  thtt  royal 
MMie  of  Wailingford.  kichardPt  reedutioii  foiled  him  at  ihk  catasiro- 
pile,  and,  whett  too  late  to  save  his  ibolher,  h«  pardoned  the  criminal. 
The  aggrieved  penona,  ia  this  unhappy  adventure,  were  the  friends  of 
the  queen,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  excited  her  husband^s  wrath.* 
The  homicide  who  had  occasioned  so  much  trouble  departed,  on  an 
fttonintr  pilirrimage,  to  Syria.  He  was  absent  from  England  during  the 
life  of  queen  Anne,  aod  happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  brother  if  he 

hail  nrvpp  returned. 

Anne  of  Boiiemia,  unlikn  I^^abella  of  Fraiicp,  \v[io  was  al'.vavs  at  war 
With  her  hn^Kand'?  favonriip'^  ami  friciKU,  madf  ii  a  rule  ol'  hie  to  love 
all  tliat  tljr  kmg  loved,  and  to  mnsider  a  srilulmis  compliance  with  his 
M'iil  as  iu T  ilist  ihiiy.  In  one  mstance  alone  (iid  iliis  pliancy  of  temper 
lra(f  her  mto  the  violation  of  justice^  this  was  m  the  case  of  the  repu- 
diation of  the  countess  of  Oxford. 

•'There  were  great  murmiirings  against  the  duke  of  In^land,"  says 
Froissart ;  "  but  \n  iiat  injured  him  most  was  his  conduct  to  his  duchess, 
the  lady  Philippa,  tlaugliter  of  the  lord  de  Courcy,  a  handsome  and  noble 
lady.  For  the  duke  was  greatly  enamoured  with  one  of  the  queen's' 
damsels,  called  the  landgiavme.^  She  was  a  loleiablv  handsome,  plea- 
sant lady,  whom  queen  Aiine  had  brouglit  with  her  Iruin  Bohemia.  The 
dl4e  of  Ireland  loved  her  with  such  ardour,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
airiting  her,  if  possible^  hia  duchess  by  marriage.  All  the  good  people 
of  England  were  mueh  ahocked  at  this,  for  his  hwM  wMb  was  gnind«- 
daughter  to  tiie  gallam  long  Bdwatd  and  tli«  excellent  qa&m  Pkilippa, 
hm^  the  daughter  of  the  prineeia  Isabella.  Her  oilcleS)  the  dtikes  of 
CHowMeter  and  Toyk,  were  very  wroth  at  Mb  inanlt^ 

The  fiial  and  last  error  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  was  the  paiHoipalioii  in 
thfe  diagneeliil  transaetkm,  by  whieh  ehe  was  degradiad  in  the  eyea  of 
inljeeta  who  had  ifarmly  admired  her  meek  tirtnee.  The  oAnaive  part 
tahen  hy  the  queen  in  ihie  tmneaction  inm^  tliat  she  acinaBy  wvote  wlth^ 
her  own  hand^  an  urgent  letter  to  pope  Urban,  persuading  Mm  to  aaao* 
rioQ  the  divorce  of  the  countess  of  Oxford,  and  to  anthoriae  the  marnago 
of  her  ittMeas  lovd  with  fine  landgrattne.  Whether  the  maid  of  honour 
were  a  princess  or  a  peasant,  she  had  no  right  to  appropriate  another 
woman^  husband.  The  qneea  was  scarcely  less  culpable  in  aiding  and 
abetting  so  nefarious  a  measure,  to  the  infinite  injniy  of  herseU,  and  of 
the  eonaort  she  so  tenderly  loved. 

There  was  aeareely  an  earl  in  En^and  who  waa  not  related  lo  the 

*  Frobi«art. 

'Frt>U&art  giTe^  tins  high  title  to  this  maid  of  honour,  while  the  English  chroni> 
clers  brand  hcf  whh  low  birth,  The  Foedera  at  once  puts  an  end  to  these  dia* 
poM  1^  mminff  h«r  the  Umdgramtta  or  landgfavine  of  Lnxembourg,  whioh 
fbows  noi  only  that  she  was  noble,  but  allied  to  the  imperial  family  iti^elf  The 
nug  givf»?  a  5nfeH'(jii(hict  to  this  landgravissa,  to  comf  to  Englimd  with  all  hef 
j-wf?l«,  chamber  fufiiiturc,  and  vnhinh|»»5  sent  by  tlif  rinpre?.-?  for  the  use  of  hit 
i!<>art*5t  queen,  the  empress  having  appointed  the  landgravista^  her  daughter's 
ittJ)  of  the  bi^vliailkbor. 
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royal  family;  the  queen.,  by  the  part  she  took  in  this  dis^moifiiil afti^ 

offended  every  one  allied  to  the  rova!  house  of  Plantagenet.' 

The  slorm  lell  in  its  fury  on  die  head  of  the  unfortuu  iie  «ir  Simon 
Burley,  the  same  knight  whom  we  have  seen  make  two  journeys  lo 
Praunp.  in  solemn  embassy,  regfarding  the  queen's  marriage.  Tiu§  ub- 
forlunale  knight,  who  was  iht>  nio^t  acconi plumbed  man  of  his  a?e.  had 
oeen  foredoomed  by  his  persecutors.  The  earl  of  Arundel  had  pre- 
viously t  \  pressed  aa  opimoa  to  king  Richard,  tiiat  sir  Simoa  de  Biiriey 
deserved  death. 

''Dulst  thou  not  ©ay  to  me  in  the  lime  of  thy  parliament,  u  ien  we 
were  in  the  batli  behind  the  white-hall,  that  i^ir  Simon  de  liuriey  de- 
served to  be  put  to  death  on  several  accounts  ?  And  did  not  I  make 
•Bswer,  ^  I  know  do  reason  why  he  should  snfier  death  ?^  and,  y^  yoa 
and  your  compaoioiu  tnutorooaly  look  hii  life  lima  him  P  Sueh  was 
the  acduatton  by  king  Richard,  when  Aruodel  alood  on  hm  trial,  to  pay 
the  bitter  debt  of  veDgeance  that  lUchard  had  noted  i^gaiaal  him,  ae  tht 
CMiee  of  hia  totor'a  death. 

The  death  of  air  Simon  Barley  waa  a  bitter  aoirow  to  the  ifiieeo,  per* 
haps  her  fifit  eonow ;  and  aa  il  appeara  that  the  espenaee  of  her  jouMf 
from  Germany  being  left  unpaid  by  the  gofemment,  dmi^f  the  kiqg^ 
minority,  ultunately  led  to  the  di^mce  of  her  friend,  the  qneen  mmA 
have  considered  beraelf  as  the  innocent  cause  of  hia  death* 

While  the  exeeotiona  of  atr  Simon  Burley  and  many  otheis  of  tht 
king's  adherents  were  proceeding  in  London^  Riefaaid  and  hie  qneai 
letired  to  Briatoii  and  fixed  their  reaidenee  in  the  castle. 

A  eifil  war  commenced  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  royii 
troops  at  Radcot  Bridge,  near  Oxford,  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
young  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  It  was  the  queen's  mediation  alone  that 
could  induce  Richard  to  receive  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  be 
came  to  pro[)ose  ^ti  amnesty  between  the  king  and  his  subjects;  two 
days  and  nigiits  did  liichard  remain  inflexilile,  till  at  last,  by  the  pep- 
suasion  of  Anne,  the  archbishop  was  admitted  to  the  roval  presence^ 

Manv  ])laMs,"  says  Froissart,  ""^  were  proposed  to  the  king;  ai  laM  by 
the  good  advice  of  the  queen,  he  restrained  his  choler,  and  a?re«i  to 
accompany  the  arclibiaihop  to  London."  After  the  queen  reiumad  to 
London  from  Bristol,  the  proceedings  of  that  parhaiiiesu  commenced, 
which  has  been  justly  termed  by  history,  tlie  31erciless.  The  queen^ 
servants  were  the  principal  objects  of  its  ven^eanc^,  the  tendency  to 
Lollardism  in  her  household  being  probably  tlie  secret  iiioiive.  1;  was 
in  vain  that  the  queen  of  England  humbled  herself  to  the  vexy  do^  ia 
hopes  of  saving  her  faithful  frienda. 

King  Richard  in  an  eapecial  manner  instanced  the  nndotifidiiii  of  the 
eail  of  Arondel  to  the  qveen,*  who,  he  deefayred,  ^  wna  three  hon  on 
ner  knees  before  this  earl,  pleading  with  tears  for  the  life  of  John  Cbfr 
▼erley,  one  of  her  eaqnires.**  All  the  answer  she  coold  get  wae  ihi^ 


*  After  all,  the  divorce  was  not  carried  into  efieot,  for,  in  the  year  1389^  dMBi 
if  a  letter  of  safe-cooduot,  iJKMII  kiqg  Richard  lO  bis  dearest  cousin  PhiUppa,«A 
to  £oben  de  Yexe.  *At  tJu»  trial  <vf  A  iwilii 
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^Pimy  for  yoartrif  and  yam  husband,  for  that  is  the  best  thing  70a  can 
dO|  end  let  this  request  alone and  all  ihe  importnnities  used  could  not 
nave  Cal  vorley^e  life.'  Indeedf  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  colleagues 
estiiblishcd  a  reisrn  of  terror,  nuiktng  it  penal  for  any  person  to  testify 
fidelity  to  the  king  or  queen,  or  to  receive  their  confidence. 

The  duke,  of  Ireland  llctl  to  the  Low  Countries,  from  whence  he  never 
i^iunied  (luring  his  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remariv,  that  the  niece''  of  his 
ill-treated  wife,  for  whose  tlivorce  Aimv  of  Bohemia  had  intrigued  with 
fH  Urban,  married  the  gr^t  and  powerful  emperor  Sigismundy  own 
brother  to  that  queen. 

The  intermediate  uiiie,  from  the  aiiiumn  of  1387  to  liie  pprinu  of 
13{iy,  \va<5  sjitnt  by  ilio  youfig  kmg  and  queen  in  a  ^'{•ccieH  of  rrmraint. 
Elthaiii  and  Slu  ih  wtre  ihe  favourite  residences  of  iiicliard  an  !  Anne, 
aiu)  HI  ihesr  palaces  they  chieily  ijojouriitd  at  this  liuie.  The  lav<niriie 
iumatti  palace  of  Anne  was  named,  from  the  lovely  landscape  around 
ii,  Sheue :  tradition  says  that  Edward  the  Cuiilessor,  deHghtini{  la  ilie 
scener)',  called  it  by  that  expressive  Saxou  word,  signifying  every 
tiling  that  is  bright  and  beauteous. 

The  king  had,  during  this  interval,  attained  his  twenty-second  year, 
and  his  fir^t  question,  on  the  meeting  of  his  parliament,  was,  How  old 
hewaaP 

And  when  they  named  the  yeais  he  had  attamed,  he  dedaied  that  his 
aneeetoia  were  always  eoosidered  of  age  much  earlier,  and  that  the 
aeaoeat  of  his  subjects  were  of  age  at  twenty-one;  he  therefote  detei^ 
mined  to  shake  off  the  fetters  that  controlled  him.  This  scene  was  fo^ 
lowed  by  a  sort  of  re*eoronation  in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  where  the 
nehility  renewed  their  oaths  to  him;  and  it  was  particularly  obserred 
diat  he  kissed  thoee  with  afleetien  whom  he  considered  as  his  adherents^ 
and  scowled  on  thoee  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  late  insurrections. 

The  king  always  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  attached  to  his 
unde,  the  duke  of.Lancastery  but  he  had  a  strong  wish  to  rid  himself 
of  hie  turbulent  and  popular  cousin^  Ueoiy,  the  eldest  son  of  that  duke, 
who  was  bom  the  same  year  as  himself,  and  from  infancy  was  his  ritaL 
Go  one  ooeasion  Henry  IumI  threatened  the  life  of  the  king  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen. 

^Thrice  have  I  saved  his  life  exclaimed  king  Richard.  ^  Once  my 
dear  uncle  Lancaster  (on  whom  God  have  mercy)  would  have  slain  him 
for  his  treason  and  villany,  and  then,  O  God  of  Paradise  !  all  night  did  I 
ride  to  preserve  him  from  death.    Once  also  he  drew  his  sword  on  mCy 

m  i^ie  rhainVicr  of  qnnrn  Anne.''-' 

•State  Trials,  vol.  i. 

*fiajbara,  the  daughter  of  her  titter,  by  the  count  de  Cillej.    See  Brooks^a 
Socoeflskm  of  Kings,  and  Betham*t  Genealogiet. 
•This  fray  mutt  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1390,  tinoe  Henry  of  BolLngbroke 

wit!i<lfe\r  at  that  period  from  Eii^rlanil,  in  order  to  carry  arms  n'/ni!>>*t  some  im* 
'<nv*  ri'  '1  tribes,  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with  whom  the  1  euiuuic  knightt 
were  waging  a  cnisade  warfare.  (Speed.)  Count  Valerian  Krasmiki  declaret 
ilttt  tbe  plain  where  the  English  prince  encamped  In  Lilhuuiia  ii  tail  pointed 
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Kin^  Rirlnrti  soon  affrr  ]>r<io\vr«l  on  the  ilukn  of  T^nfii*li»r  the  jpot©. 
rnViii)  <»r  Atjiiiiaine,  |»r'>l'.iMv  unh  ihe  desig^n  «>f  kc('[)inij  liie  sou  ol  ihal 
priiico  a  ili'-t.iiire  (Void  KuiflauJ.  The  qufca  hoUi  a  ^rand  fesiiviii  oa 
orcasion.  Wul  ut  ihe  hi^'h  c<  itiuomal  consisted  in  the  queen's  pre- 
prnUition  of  the  ducliess  of  Lancasier  wiih  the  pohl  circlet  she  was  to 
wear  as  duchess  of  Aquitaiiie,  while  Kichard  invested  his  i  lu  le  with  the 
ducal  coronet;  but  the  iuveiiUture  wan  useiesii,  lor  the  {)et>ple  of  Aqui- 
taine  refused  to  be  tfepartied  froin  Ihe  dofnifiioo  of  Enf  land. 

The  kinL'"^s  full  as}»urupuon  of  the  rt»yal  aiuhonty  was  celebralai!  with 
a  f^plendul  itninmnient,  over  which  queen  Anne  presiiled,  as  the  sove- 
reign ladv,  to  herstow  the  prize — a  rich  jewelled  clasj>— to  the  best  tenant 
of  the  lists,  and  a  rich  crown  of  f[oU\  to  the  best  of  the  opponents.  Sixty 
of  her  lailioH,  mounted  on  beautiful  palfreys,  ^ch  led  a  knight,  by  a  etlm 
ehain,  to  the  tilting  ground  at  Sroitlt6eld^  throuirh  the  elraett  of  UmmIob, 
by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  attended  by  numeiwM  minflCiiel*.  In  tMi 
order  they  passed  before  queen  Anne,  who  was  already  amved  wiik  bee 
ladiee,  and  placed  in  open  chambera,'^  riebly  deeocaled.  The  queen 
fetlred,  at  dusk,  to  the  bishop  of  London^s  palaoe  ai  St  Paul's,  where 
•be  held  a  grand  banquet,  with  dandnf  both  before  and  nftcr  anpper. 
Durini^  the  whole  of  the  tournament  the  queen  lodfed  al  the  pakee  el 
the  bishop  of  London  * 

The  queen^s  good  offices  as  a  nwdiator  were  tequired  in  the  yeir 
1392,  to  compose  a  serious  diflerenee  between  Riehaid  if.  and  the  citf 
of  London.  Richard  had  asked  a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
citizens,  which  they  peremptorily  refused.  An  Italian  mercheot  oiereil 
the  king  the  sum  required*  upon  which  the  citizens  raised  a  tumult,  and 
tore  the  unfortunate  loan-lender  to  pieces.  This  outrage  being  folk>w«d 
by  a  riot,  attended  with  bloodshed,  Richard  declared  ^  that  as  the  city 
did  not  keep  his  peace,  lie  should  resume  her  charters,^'  and  artuallf 
TCOioved  the  courts  of  law  to  York.  In  distress,  the  city  applied  to 
queen  Anne  to  mediate  for  them.  Fortnnatrly,  Richard  had  no  other 
filVOUriN-  ill  that  time  than  his  pearr-|n\  nxj  ipjrrn,  who  was,''  say  thf 
ancient  historians,  verv  prrrions  u*  tlie  nation.  Ix'ini:  romimiallv  r^n'iii 
some  i^ood  to  the  people  ;  and  she  <!i  si  rved  a  inurii  larcjor  dower  than 
the  sum  settled  on  her,  which  only  amounted  to  four  thousand  nve 
hundred  pounds  per  annuiu." 

The  manner  in  which  queen  Anne  pacified  Richard,  is  preserved  in  a 
Latin  chronicle  poem,  written  by  Richard  Maydc^ton,  an  eye-witnesc*  of 
the  scene  ;'  he  was  a  priest  attached  to  the  court,  and  in  fiiTour  with 
Richard  and  the  queen. 

Through  ifir  private  intercession  of  the  qtieen,  the  king  consented  to 
pass  throii^di  the  city,  on  his  way  from  Shane  to  Westminater  Palace,  on 
tlie  29th  of  August 

*'J'hpy  wrrc  tnnpomry  binmis  ert*cte<l  at  Suutbfield,  in  the  same  nmnaer  u 
on  racing  ooursot  ia  the  pre«eot  times.      'See  col.  Jobnes*  Notes  to  Frai5sart 

*Liiiely  iMibtwhed  bjr  the  Camden  Society.  Maydeeton's  namtiTe  is  fUlf 
senllnned  by  ■  letter  ftoin  Richard,  in  the  Piadera.  whcrt^in  ho  deol»(e«,*he 
was  rcvoncilcil  to  the  citisent  through  the  mediatioB  of  hit  doax  wile  the  qneeR.* 
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^  When  they  anived  at  Southwark  the  queen  assumed  her  crown, 
which  she  wore  during  the  whole  procession  through  London :  it  wa« 
bkizin^  with  various  gems  of  the  choicest  kinds;  her  dress  was  likewise 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  she  worp  a  rich  carcanet  about  her 
neck;  she  appeared — ^arrording  to  the  Vasip  of  ^Tnvdestnn  —  'fairest 
among  the  fair,'  and  from  the  benign  humility  of  her  gracious  counte- 
nance, the  anxious  citizens  gathered  hopes  that  she  wouhl  succeed  in 
pacifying  the  king.  During  the  entry  of  the  royal  pair  into  the  city, 
ihey  rode  at  some  disi.jiit  e  from  each  other.  At  the  first  bridsre-tower 
ihf  king  aiid  tju(;eii  wi  re  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  other  authorities, 
foliowcd  by  a  vast  cotucurse  of  men,  women,  and  children,  evi  ry  arii- 
fictT  bearing  some  syiiiliol  of  his  craft.  Before  the  Soutlnvarlt-bridge 
gale  the  king  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  fair  wliite  steeds^  trapped 
wuh  gold  cloth,  figured  with  red  and  whiitj,antl  liuiig  full  of  silver  hells. 
*  Steeds  such  as  Cajsar  mii;hi  have  been  pleased  to  yoke  to  his  car."* 

Queen  Anne  then  arrived  with  her  train,  when  the  lord  mayor  V'enner 
presented  her  with  a  small  white  palfrey,  exquisitely  trained,  for  her 
own  rkling.  The  lord  mayor  commenced  a  long  speech  with  these 
1r<Mtls : 

^  O  generoQB  oflspring  of  impend  blood,  whom  God  hftth  deetined 
wofthily  to  Bwey  the  aceptre  as  conaort  of  our  king 

He  then  |>rooeeds  to  hmt  that  mercy  end  not  rigour  beet  became  the  , 
qneenlj  station,  and  that  gentle  Uuliee  had  greet  inftuenoe  with  their 
loving  lords;  then  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  palfrey,  he  com- 
mended its  beenty,  its  docility,  and  the  convenience  of  its  ambling  paces, 
end  the  magnificence  of  its  purple  housings.  After  the  animal  had  been 
gmcionsly  accepted  by  the  queen,  she  pawed  over  the  bridge  and  came 
to  the  bfidge-portal  on  the  city  side :  but  some  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
who  were  following  her,  in  two  wagons,  or  charrettes,'  were  not  quite 
so  fortunate  in  their  progress  over  the  bridge. 

Old  London  Bridge  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  some  iiges 
■fter,  no  such  easy  defile  for  a  laige  influx  of  people  to  pass  throngh : 
ihoQgh  not  tlien  encroached  upon  by  houses  and  shops,  it  was  encump 
bered  by  fortitications  and  barricades,  which  guarded  the  dmw-hiidge 
towers  in  the  centre,  and  the  bridge-gate  towers  at  each  end.  In  this 
instance  the  multitudes  pouring  out  of  the  city,  tn  get  a  view  of  the 
queen  and  her  train,  iiippfinir  tfit  rrowds  following  the  royal  procession, 
the  throngs  pressed  on  each  other  so  tumultuously,  that  one  of  tlip  char- 
reties  containing  the  queen's  ladies  was  overturned — lady  rolli  d  upon 
lady,  all  being  sadly  discniiijjoseil  m  tlie  upset;  and,  what  was  vvt^rse, 
nothing  could  resimiii  iIk  lauuduer  of  tlie  rude,  plebeian  artificers;  at 
last  ilie  equipa'je  was  righied,  the  discomtited  damsels  replaced,  and 
their  charrette  resumed  its  place  in  the  procession.    But  such  a  reverse 

*  Tbeaa  eooTeyanees  were  neither  more  nor  leas  than  bandied  wngom,  whkh 
wmtB  kepilbr  the  aqoommodation  of  the  queen's  mai<U  of  honour;  Uiecbnrrettea 

were  v<*Ty  pnily  omnmpntoil  with  ror!  pnint.  and  lined  with  scar'f!  clo'h  tirroiipli- 
©-au  Th«*v  ^T>^  (lescriijed  in  the  hon''oii< 'l<i  ))'*oks  «'f  rnynlty,  very  iuiiiutolyj  they 
txiOMl  ciTtaitii/  iiavc  been  more  j<»l!ing  uiid  uneasy  Uiun  carriers'  carts. 

roL.  lu  — 10  . 
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of  homed  cm  did  not  happen  without  serious  tnconvenieiices  to  dii 
weaiers,  as  Hiaydeston  vety  minutely  pertieulames. 

As  the  king  and  queen  passed  through  the  city,  the  principal  thorough- 
fiires  were  hung  with  gold  cloth  and  silver  tissue,  and  tapestry  of  sOk 
and  gokl.  When  they  approached  the  conduit  at  Gheapside^  red  and 
while  wine  played  from  Uie  sponts  of  a  tower  erected  against  it,  the 
royal  pair  were  serred  ^  with  rosy  wine  smfling  in  golden  eupa,"  and 
an  angel  flew  down  in  a  cloud,  and  presented  to  the  king,  and  then  to 
the  queen,  rich  gold  circlets  worth  serend  hundred  pounds*  Another 
conduit  of  wine  played  at  St  Paul's  eastern  gate,  where  was  stationed 
a  band  of  antique  musical  instruments,  whose  names  alone  wiD  astound 
modem  musical  ears.  There  were  persons  playing  on  tympanies,  nioDi> 
chords,  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  lyres ;  zanibucas,  citherns,  hitulas,  horns, 
and  viols.  Our  learned  I^tiTiist  dwells  with  much  iinrtion  on  the  «vni- 
phnnoiis  chorus  produced  by  these  instruments,  which,  he  says,  "  wnpt 
ail  hearers  in  a  kind  of  stupor."    No  wonder  f 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's  thp  king  ami  ijueen  aUijIiud  from  their 
Steeds,  and  passed  throufjh  the  catiiedral  on  f(jnt,  in  order  to  piv  ihfir 
offerings  at  the  holy  sepulchre  of  St.  Erkenwald.  At  the  western  sTiie 
they  remounted  their  liorses,  and  proceeded  to  the  Lndcrate.  There, 
just  above  the  river  bridge, — which  river,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers, 
.  was  that  delicious  stream,  now  called  Fleet-ditch, — was  perched  **a 
celestial  band  of  spirits,  who  saluted  the  royal  personages,  ihev 
passed  the  Flele-bridge,  with  enclianling  singing,  and  sweet  psalmtniv, 
making,  withal,  a  pleasant  fume  by  swinging  incense-poti; ;  they  like- 
wise scattered  (ragFant  flowers  on  the  king  and  queen  as  they  severally 
passed  the  bridce.^' 

And  if  the  odours  of  that  civic  stream,  the  flete  at  dint  time,  by  any 
means  riraUed  those  which  pertain  to  it  at  present,  every  one  must  own 
that  a  fumigation  was  appointed  there  with  great  judgment 

At  the  Temple  barrier,  above  the  gate,  was  the  representatioa  of  a 
desert,  inhabited  by  all  manner  of  animals,  mixed  with  reptiles  and 
monstrous  worms,  or,  at  least,  by  their  resemblances;  in  the  back- 
ground was  a  forest ;  amidst  the  concourse  of  beasts,  was  seated  the 
holy  Baptist  John,'  pointing  with  his  finger  to  an  Agnus  Dei.  After  the 
king  had  halted  to  view  this  scene,  his  attention  was  Htnick  hy  dit 
figure  of  St.  John,  for  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  devotion,  when  an  anfel 
descended  from  above  the  wilderness,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  splendid 
gift,  which  was  a  tablet,  studded  with  gems,  fit  for  any  altar,"  with 
the  cruci6xion  embossed  thereon.  The  king  took  it  ia  his  hand  aad 
said,  *^  Peace  to  this  city ;  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  his  mother^  tad  my 
patron  St.  John,  I  forgive  every  offence." 

Thor:  tfu'  kin<i  cojitinued  his  progress  towards  his  palace,  and  the 
quopii  arrived  opposite  to  the  desert  and  St,  John,  when  lord  mavni 
Venner  presented  her  with  aiiMiiicr  tablet,  likewise  representing  the  cm» 
ciiixinn.    ]]('  commenced  hi-  speech  wiili  these  words: — 

^  liiustnoub  daughter  ui  imperial  parents,  Anne — a  name  m  Uehrev 

'  Tb«  Temple  wa»  then  in  posiession  of  the  Hotpicalleft  of  Si,  Joha. 
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figniiying  grace,  and  which  was  borne  by  her  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  mother  of  Christy — mindful  of  your  race  and  name,  intercede  for  us 
to  the  king ;  and,  as  oftea  M  you  see  this  tablet  think  of  our  dty^  and 

•peak  in  our  favour." 

Upon  which  the  r^in-'on  {rrariouslv  accepted  the  dutilul  ortehnir  of  tlie 
city,  saying^,  w  ith  the  empliaUc  brevity  of  a  good  wife  who  knew  her 
induence,    La  ive  all  to  me." 

By  this  lime  the  king  had  arrived  at  his  palace  of  ^VestInlIl?tG^,  tlie 
great  hall  of  which  waf  nmaineiued  with  hang^ings  more  >])l*:adiid  than 
the  |>eii  can  describe.  Kiclmrd'b  tiiroiie  was  prepared  upon  the  King^s 
Bench,  wluch  royal  tribunal  he  ascended,  sceptre  in  hand,  and  sat  in 
great  majesty,  when  the  queen  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  entered 
the  hall. 

The  queen  was  followed  by  her  niaidoQ  train.  When  slie  approached 
the  king,  she  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  aud  so  did  all  her  ladies.  The 
king  hastened  to  raise  her,  asking, 

What  would  Anna     declare,  and  your  request  shall  be  granted." 
The  queen's  answer  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
she  obtained  her  empire  over  the  weak  but  atVeciionate  mind  of  Richard; 
more  honrved  words  than  the  following,  female  blandishment  could 
scarcely  devise. 

^ Sweet,"  she  replied,  ^  my  king,  my  spouse,  my  light,  my  life!  Sweet 
love,  without  whose  life  mine  would  be  but  death!  Be  pleased  to  govern 
your  citizens  as  a  gracious  lord.  Consider,  even  to-day,  how  munificent 
their  treatmrnt?  Wiiat  worship,  what  honour,  what  Fplendid  public  rl^ity, 
have  they  at  great  cost  paid  to  thee,  revered  k\\\cf\  Like  us,  they  are  but 
mortal,  and  liable  to  frailty.  Far  Irom  thy  iik  lu  ory,  my  kiiif]^,  my  sweet 
lore,  be  ihe'ir  ofTotices,  and  for  their  pardon  1  supplicate,  kaeeimg  thus 
k>wly  on  liie  ground." 

Then,  after  some  mention  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  ancient  kings  of 
Britain* — which  no  doubt  are  interpolated  flourishes  of  good  Master 
Mavdeston,  the  queen  conclude;^  her  supplication,  hy  rcqnesting'  that 
tlie  kin?  would  please  to  restore,  to  these  worthy  and  pemtent  plebeians, 
their  ancient  charters  and  liberties." 

^  Be  satisfied,  dearest  wife,"  the  king  answered,  ^  loth  ehonid  we  be 
to  deny  thee  any  reasonable  request  of  thine.  Meantime  ascend,  and  sit 
beaide  me  on  my  throne,  while  1  speak  a  few  words  to  my  people." 

He  seated  the  gentle  queen  beside  him  on  the  throne.  The  king  then 
ipoke,  and  all  liatened  in  silence,  both  high  and  low.  He  addressed  the 
lard  mayors- 

M  I  will  restore  to  you  my  royal  favour  as  in  former  days,  for  I  duly 
prtxe  the  expense  which  you  have  incuned,  the  presents  you  have  made 
me,  and  the  prayers  of  the  queen.  Do  you  henceforth  avoid  oflence  to 
your  sovereign,  and  disrespect  to  his  nobles.  Preserve  the  ancient  faith; 
despise  the  new  doctrines  unknown  to  your  fathers;  defend  the  catholic 
^hiireby  the  whole  church,  for  there  is  no  order  of  men  in  it,  that  is  not 
dediealed  to  the  worship  of  God.  Take  back  the  key  and  sword  v  keep 
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my  p6Me  in  jom  city,  rule  its  iolMbiluili  m  fornalyi  aad  be 

them  my  representetiTe,'" 

No  further  differencee  with  the  king  diiituibed  the  coaolfyi  dnring  the 
life  of  Anne  of  Bohemia.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  i!¥iet€wc»  of  this  be- 
loved queen  had  been  sptrady  the  calamities  and  crimes  of  Ricbird^ 

future  years  would  have  been  averted,  by  her  mild  advice. 

Yet  the  king^s  extravai^ant  genero«ifv  tiothini^  could  repress;  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  royal  household  h  «e\  (  r(  ly  commenred  upc^n  by  WaLsiof. 
ham  and  Knighton.  Still,  tfieir  siriruiies  seem  invidious;  nothing  hnl 
partisan  malice  coulil  blame  Mirh  li* isjMialitv  as  i!ie  toiiowiiig  m  a  time 
of  famine.  "Thou^/h  a  leirible  st^iie:?  ul  pia^ues  and  famine  alflicieil 
England,  the  king  relrenchiid  none  oi'  his  diversions  or  expense?,  li? 
entertained  evrry  day  six  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  were  indigtiii 
poor.  He  viilued  himself  on  surpassing  in  utagnificence  all  the  sovewm 
in  Europe,  as  if  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  treasure;  in  his  kiicn  a 
alone,  three  hundred  persons  were  employed  j  and  liie  (^ueen  had  a 
number  to  attend  upon  her  service."* 

While  Richard  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  in  Ireland,  which  cooDtry 
bad  revolted  from  his  authority,  his  departure  was  delayed  by  a  terriUt 
bereaYement  Tbia  was  the  loss  of  bis  beloved  partner.  It  is  supposed 
she  died  of  the  pestQence  tot  was  then  raging  throngfaoiit  Europe,  n 
her  decdue  was  heralded  by  an  OJness  of  but  a  few  hoiirs  FroiMst 
says,  speakiiiff  of  the  occurrences  in  England,  June,  1894—^  At  tbii 
period  the  lady  Anne,  queen  of  England,  feU  sick,  to  the  inihiile  diitai 
of  king  Hichaid  and  all  her  household.  Her  disorder  increased  to  lapiAf . 
that  she  departed  this  life  at  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  1394.  The  kiif 
and  all  who  loved  her  were  greatly  afflicted  at  her  death.  King  Richani 
was  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  as  they  mutually  loved  each  other,  havi^ 
been  married  young.  This  queen  left  no  iasue^  for  she  never  bore  « 
child." 

Anne  of  Bohemia  died  at  her  favourite  palace  of  Shene ;  the  king  wn 

with  her  when  slie  expired.  He  had  never  given  her  a  rival;  sheappetn 
to  have  possessed  his  whole  heart,  which  was  rent  by  the  most  anitf 
sorrow  at  the  Pinlden  loss  of  his  faithful  partner,  who  was.  in  faci,  hit 
only  friend.  In  the  frenzy  of  his  griet\  Richard  nnprecated  the  bi!U-n->l 
curses  on  the  place  of  her  death,  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sighi  of  :?  e 
place  where  he  had  passed  his  only  happy  hours,  widi  this  beloved  mc 
virtuou3  queen,  he  ordered  the  palace  ot  biieue  to  be  levelled  wuh 
ground.* 

The  deep  tone  of  Richard's  grief  is  apparent  even  in  the  summons, 
sent  bv  him  to  the  Ensilish  peers,  requiring^  liieir  attendance,  to  do  iioo- 
our  to  the  niagniriceui  obsequks  he  had  prepared  for  his  lost  ronsori. 
His  letters  on  this  occasion  are  in  exwience,  and  are  addressed  to  acd 
of  his  barons  in  this  style: 

'Thi?  roconriliafion  r"-^t  the  ciiy  ir'Ji'in/.  From  *ome  alhi^ions  in  i}.-?  k.^H 
»pf>ec)i,  there  i«  tcmoD  to  suppose  that  the  hot  bad  been  iaid  on  tb^VicjuKC'-i^ 

*  Watsinghatn. 

*  The  apaitmencs  where  die  qacen  died  wets  aetnally  dlnmtlad,  hm.  BiemfT 
lettored  tbem. 
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"  Inasmuch  as  our  beloved  companion,  the  quocn,  (whom  God  has  henco 
commanded.)  will  be  buried  at  Westminster,  on  Moiv!  'v  the  third  of  Atigiisl 
aexi,  we  earnestly  entreat  lliut  you  (?ettin»:^  afside  all  excuses)  will  repair  to  onr 
city  of  London,  the  Wednesday  previous  to  the  same  day,  bringing  with  you  our 
my  demt  kinswanum,  your  oonioit»  at  the  tame  tfime. 

«We  dm&tB  ikat  yon  will,  the  prect  Hi  u^  daf,  idooaipaay'ilie  ooipae  of  aor 
dear  contort  from  our  manor  of  Sliene  to  Westminster;  and  for  this  we  trust  we 
may  reiy  on  you,  as  you  liesire  our  honour,  and  tlmi  of  our  kingdom.  Oivail 
imder  our  privy  aeai  at  Westminster,  the  lOiU  <lay  of  June,  1394," 

We  gather  from  this  docament^  that  Anne's  body  was  brought  from 
Shene  in  grand  procession,  the  Wednesday  before  the  of  August, 
attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  England,  male  and  female;  likewise  by 
the  citizens  and  authorities  of  London,*  all  clothed  in  blad£f  with  black 

bon(?5 1  nnrl  on  the  3d  of  August  the  qiirrn  was  interred. 

^  Abundance  of  wax  was  sent  lt)r  from  Flander«,  for  flambeaux  and 
torches;  and  the  illumination  was  so  great  that  nothing  was  seen  like  it 
before,  not  even  at  the  burial  of  the  good  queen  Fhiiippa;  the  king 
wonid  have  it  so,  bec«u9e  WM  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Home 
and  Germany."' 

The  most  memorable  and  interesting  circnmstance  at  the  burial  of 
Anne  of  Bohcuua  is  tlie  fact,  that  Thomas  Arundel,  afii:r wards  arcli- 
bishop  of  Catiierhury,  who  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  in  the  course 
of  It  greatly  commended  tiie  queen  for  reading  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
iJie  vulgar  tongue.* 

Richard's  grief  was  as  long  enduring  as  it  was  acute.  One  year 
elapsed  before  he  had  devised  the  species  of  monument  he  thought 
wofthy  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Anne,  yet  his  expressions  of  tender- 
ness regarding  her  pervaded  his  covenant  with  the  London  artificers  em- 
ployed to  erect  this  tomb.  He  took,  withal,  the  extraordinary  step  of 
baring  his  own  monumenta]  statue  made  to  repose  by  that  of  the  queen, 
with  the  hands  of  the  effigies  clasped  in  each  other. 

The  tomb  of  Anne  was  commenced  in  1395 ;  the  indentures  descrip- 
tive of  its  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fcedera;  the  marble  part  of  me 


*Tbe  style  of  this  circular  will  prove  how  much  modern  liistorians  are  mie- 
taVon  who  declare,  t!i:it  king  Henry  IV.  first  aflopted  thnt  form  of  royal  nddresi, 
winch  terms  all  enrls  the  kini;  s  eou.sins;  yet  the  nmhority  is  no  less  than  that  of 
Btocksione.    It  does  not  appear  tlmt  this  circuiur  was  confined  to  earln. 

'Hie  Fcsdaia  ooniauis  a  airaidar  Uam  iho  king  to  the  eiiism,  nearly  similar 
l»  the  abOTO.  *  Froissart 

*Rapin,  vol.  i.  701.  There  is  a  great  contradiction  between  Rapin  and  Pox, 
^  hen  alluding  to  tlii«»  funeral  sermon.  Fox,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Uu^pc!^  to  qtu'on  Elizabeth,  in  1571,  uses  these  words: — "Tljomas  Arundel, 
ifL-iiLnahop,  at  liie  funeral  oration  of  queen  Anne,  in  1394,  did  avouch,  as  Poly- 
doce  Tetigil  saitht  that  she  had  the  gospels  with  divert  expositors,  which  the  seot 
anio  bim  to  be  yerified  and  examined.'*  This  is  the  direct  ooncrary  to  Raptn't 
aatertion,  yet  the  whole  current  of  events  in  Hichard  11, reign  strongly  supports 
the  assertion  of  the  early  reformers  that  Atme  of  Bohemia  was  fnvouriilj!/  in* 
dined  to  them.  Certain  it  is  that  her  brodier,  king  Wincoslaus  of  Bohemia 
(though  no  great  honour  to  the  cause),  encouraged  the  Uuieitee  in  her  native 
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nio!iiimont  was  cousi^rud  to  ihc  care  of  Stephen  Loat^  citizeo  abd mifoi 

ot  Loiulon,  and  Henry  Yrvele,  his  jmrtner. 

In  the  (locunif^nf  uliiided  lo  above  occur  liiese  remarkable  word* 
And  also  iiisici WIS  arc  to  ba  graven  about  the  tomb,  such  as  will  be 
d<  l.\('rcd  proper  i  ^r  il."  The  actual  iiiScri{)iion  is  ia  LiiUii ;  the  senii- 
iiicais  are  tender  aud  elegant,  and  ilie  words  j)robably  composed  by  th« 
kin^  binistlf,  as  it  enters  into  the  personal  and  meiiUil  quaiihcations  of 
Aiuic,  like  uiic  wiio  kucw  and  loved  her.    The  Latin  commences, 

*Sob  petia  lata  maiia  Anna  jaoat  tmniiiata,"  Ac 

Tbe  following  is  a  litinl  tnnalalioa : ' 

"Under  thisi  stone  lies  Anna,  here  eniombed. 
Wedded  ia  this  world'i  U£»  lo  tha  »eooad  Riobud. 
To  Chriat  weta  her  maek  virtaat  devoted, 
His  poor  she  freely  fed  from  her  treasurae; 

Strife  i^lie  a5?Tia'^f»(!,  and  jwflliii^  foiuls  appealed, 
R'autoous  her  icrin,  her  lace  ynrpn^r'inj;  Tjiir. 
On  Juljr's  seveiiUi  day,  tiiirtecu  immircd  ninety-four, 
All  oomlim  waa  bereiV,  fbr  dmnigh  kiamediabla  ■ir^naw 
She  pasted  away  iato  eternal  joya.** 

Richard  depiirte(!  for  Ireiaiid  soon  after  the  burial  of  Anne,  but  his 
heart  was  still  blcediuir  for  the  loss  (»f  his  queen;  and  though  her  want 
ui  progeny  was  uttc  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  troubles  of  his  rei^» 
lie  mourned  for  her  wiih  iIh  ii.inost  constancy  of  a  flection.  Frequently, 
wh'Mi  he  was  in  his  councii-tliaiiibtr  at  Dublin,  il  anviliin?  accidentally 
recalled  her  to  his  thoughts,  he  would  burst  into  tears,  rise,  aiid  auudeuly 
leave  the  room.* 

"  The  year  of  her  death,"  says  Walsingham,  was  notable  for  splendid 
funerals.  Constance,  ducheta  of  lAncasler,  t  lady  of  great  mnooeiief 
of  life^  died  ihea ;  and  her  daughter-in-lawi  the  eo^heiresa  of  HereToid 
wife  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and  mother  of  his  children,  died  m  tbe 
bloom  of  life.  She  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  Isabel,  daeheas  of 
York,  second  daugliter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  a  lady  noted  for  her  om- 
fineness  and  delicacy,  yet  at  her  death  showing  much  penitence  for  her 
pestilent  canities**  But  the  grief  for  all  these  deaths  by  no  mcana 
equalled  that  of  the  king  for  his  own  queeu  Anne,  whom  be  loved  em 
to  madnees." 

The  people  of  England  likewise  deeply  regretted  thia  bent|nBiit  and 
peace-loving  queen,  and  long  hallowed  her  memory  by  the  smiple  yet 
expressive  Appellation  of  ^  Good  Queen  Anne."* 

'  There  iikewiso  luin^  a  t.ihli'i  in  Lati!i,  probably  belonging  to  ihc.  hi^ar??. 
M.i.'lton  has  tran.slateii  it  tu  lust  ut^uul  vulgar  jiugle.  As  the  more  inbpresu?^; 
epitiiph  is  given,  the  tablet  verset  are  omitted,  but  they  may  be  seen  ia  Stow. 

*  Btinon  8  Irish  History.  *  HeireM  of  Pedro  tbe  Cniel. 

*  A  letter  written  by  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  preserved  In  llie  archives  of  Queen  f 
Coilegr,  Oxford,  in  favour  of  learning-  We  have  receivo-i  inTimation  fr-^n 
Mr  Hnliiwelli  who«e  learned  and  uiieiligcm  labours  in  the  Camden  Society  ais 
Weil  known. 
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PREFACE 


Manv  apologies  aie  due  to  an  indulgent  public  for  the  tardy 
appearance  of  the  Uurd  and  coDciuding  voiuniu  ol  the  First 
Series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Qaeens  of  England*" 

The  cause  of  this  delay  will  be  best  explained  by  a  letter  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  his  Excellency  Monsieur 
Guizot  in  May  last,  and  which  I  avail  myself  of  his  courteous 
permission  to  publish,  as  affording  not  only  a  cogent  reason  for 
the  postponement  of  the  present  volnme,  bat  a  testimonial  of 
tiiusc  preceding  it«  of  which  I  can  scarcely  be  too  proud. 

LondriM,  Aid  17,  1840. 

**  MaI>CMOISSLLE9 

^  Je  r^ponds  bien  tard  k  la  boiit^  que  tous  m*avez  t^moign^ 
en  m'envoyant  vos  *Vies  des  Reines  d*Angleterre.'  Je  n*ai  pas 
Youlu  vous  en  parler  sans  les  avoir  lues,  et  jiisqu'ici  j'ai  eu  bien 
pea  de  terns  disponible.  J'ai  lu  eniin»  Mademoiselle^  et  avec  un 
bieo  Wf  pkunn  C'est  un  ouvrage  charmant,  plein  d^un  int^rdl 

s^rieux  et  doux.  Vuus  avez  etudie  Ics  sources,  el  vous  savez 
pr^seoter  Ics  fails  simpiement,  bien  que  sans  sccheresse.  Ma 
lecture  finie»  j'ai  envoyrf  votre  Um  k  mm  fiUes,  qui  sent  encore 
a  Paris,  et  qui  le  lisent  k  leur  tour  avec  k  vif  amusement  de  leur 

i  01 


Agr^z,  je  VO08  prie,  Mademoi8eUe»  tout  mes  remerciemeoi, 
et  Phommage  de  mon  respect 

"P.S. — ^J'ai  ecrit  a  Paris  pour  deniandcr  sV  existent  quelqiies 
documeDs  particuUers  et  inediU  sur  i'histoire  de  Marguenid 
d'Anjou,  Si  on  m'en  envoye  j'aurai  I'honneur  de  vous  les  tzi» 
mettre.'* 

I  had  been  so  materially  indebted,  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  to  the  invalnafale 

documents  which  the  research  of  this  illustrious  statesmaD-histo- 
rian  has  beeu  tiie  means  of  rescuing  from  obiiWoo,  that  1  was 
naturally  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  his  friendly  anistanoe*  is 
writing  the  memoir  of  Margaret  of  Anjou;  and  as  Monsieur 
Michclct,  the  President  of  tiic  Historical  Society  at  Paris,  M. 
Lefrevoit,  M.  Abel  Hugo,  Mademoiselle  Fontaine,  and  several 
learned  friends  besides,  were  most  kindly  engaged  in  exptoriiig 
the  treasures  of  the  Royal  Archives  of  France,  and  the  MSl 
collections  of  Normandy  and  Lorraine,  willi  reference  to  tiie 
same  object,  I  considered  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks*  in  the  piib> 
licatton  of  the  present  volume,  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

The  result  will,  I  trust,  sufficiently  justify  me  for  having  ven- 
tured to  depart  from  my  original  plan,  of  presenting  tiieae  vdumei 
in  monthly  succession. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  those  coarteooi 
and  learned  gentlemen  who  have  in  various  ways  facilitated  nki, 
in  the  arduous,  yet  dehghtful,  task  of  restoring  to  tftietr  pnpcr 
positions  in  the  tableau  of  history,  the  almost  shadowy  succesridi 
of  our  ancient  Queens  of  England.  Amon«^  tho^  to  whom  1  aro 
peculiarly  indebted,  I  have  the  honour  of  naming  that  muuificsol 
collector,  sir  Thomas  Phillips,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to 
enrich  the  present  volume  with  Interesting  and  preoioiis  exfncti, 
from  the  curious  manuscript  wardrobe  accounts  of  Joanna  of 
Navarre,  the  queen  of  Henry  IV.;  Henry  Uowaiti,  ea].,  of 
Corby,  and  his  accomplished  son,  Philip  U.  Howard,  esq^  M.F 
for  Carlisle,  both  of  whom  have  afforded  me  important  informs 
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Hon  connected  with  the  Queens  of  England,  from  aulfientic 
•ources,  accessible  only  through  the  influence  of  private  friend- 
diip.  My  grateful  thanks  are  ofiered  to  sir  Harris  Nicolas ;  J. 
Brucey  esq. ;  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq. ;  the  Retr.  J.  Hunter ;  6.  F* 
Behz,  esq.,  Lancaster  Henild  ;  C.  G.  Young,  esq.,  Yf)rk  Herald; 
Mr.  T.  Saunders,  the  restorer  of  the  Ladye  Chapel,  in  ^aviouKs, 
Southwark ;  and  most  especially  to  that  great  historian*  John 
Lingard,  D.  D.,  and  to  the  Rev.  George  C.  Tomlinson,  editor  of 
the  Breknuke  Computus. 

The  First  Series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  coo* 
taining  the  Ai^Io-Norman  and  Plantagenet  queens,  is  now  com* 
pleted.  The  present  vuiunie  presents  tiie  personal  history  uf  six 
queens — naniely,  Isabella  of  Valois,  the  second  Queen  of  Richard 
IL,  whose  life  has  never  before  been  written ;  Joanna  of  Navarre ; 
Kalherine  of  Valois ;  Margaret  of  Anjou;  Elizabeth  Woudville; 
and  Anne  Neville.  These  princesses  were  all  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  changelui  events  of  that  stormy  era  of  our  annals, 
which  IB  thus  finely  described  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Guizot : — 

•*  The  history  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  consists  of  two 
great  epochs :  the  French  wars  without,  those  of  the  roses  within 
— the  wars  abroad,  and  the  wars  at  home.  Scarcely  was  the 
foreign  war  terniinate(i  when  the  civii  war  commenced,  i\nd  w  as 
long  and  fatally  continued  while  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter contested  the  throne.  When  these  sanguinary  disputes  were 
ended,  the  high  English  aristocracy  found  themselves  ruined,  de- 
cimated, and  deprived  of  the  power  they  had  formerly  exercised. 
The  associated  barons  could  no  longer  control  the  throne  when 
it  was  ascended  by  the  Tudors;  and  with  Henry  VIL,  in  1485, 
the  em  of  political  concentration  and  the  liiiimph  of  royally 
conninenced,** 

The  sovereign  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  that  time 
made  common  cause,  to  prevent  the  re^ablishment  of  on  oli- 
garchy, winch  had  been  found  equally  inimical  to  the  rights  of 
iie  Commons  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  I  have  traced 
he  history  and  influence  of  the  queens  of  England,  from  the 
^tablishuient  of  tlie  feudal  system  to  its  close;  commencing 
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Willi  I  ho  lust  Anglo. Normal)  queen,  ^latilJa,  tiie  wife  of  William 
the  (Jooqueror,  aod  coocluding  with  Aooe  of  War\\  ick,  the  last 
Plantagenet  queen»  herself  the  sad  representative  of  the  mightieat 
of  all  the  aristocratic  dictators  of  the  fifteenth  centiny,  the  eiri 
ut  VV  arwick,  suruamcd  the  King-maker. 

The  Second  Series  of  the  Liyes  of  the  Queens  of  Ei^gM 
will  commence  with  the  Tudor  qoeen-cofwortSy  and  will  contain, 
in  chronological  succession,  the  queen-regnaiiU,  as  well  as  tiie 
<|ueen^osorts»  from  that  era. 
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0OENAMEO  THE  LITTLE  aUE£N. 
SECOND  QUE£iS  OF  EiCUARD  lU 


Xn  iLifaot  queen^onson— -Isabella,  daughter  to  Charles  VI. — Euglisii  ambassa- 
dori  iMibella*!  diarogue  with  them— <She  la  betrothed  to  Rkhard  II.->-Marrieii 
at  Calais— -Embarks — Enters  London — Called  the  Little  Qtieeo— Bdneated  at 

Windsor — King's  Tisits— >Her  childish  love  for  liiin — Conspiracy  to  imprison 
tlif  king  and  queen — Yotjng  queen's  tonrnnniont — RicTiar  l  s  farewell  vifsit— 
The  young  queen  a  growth  and  beauty — Exiravajfawcc  ol'  her  goverue;^  — 
€%ange  in  her  household — Parting  with  Richard — Queeiri*  passionate  grief— 
InvaaioQ— Queen  tent  to  WaUinglbfd— >KiDf't  letnriH-Jiii  poeaeal  eddresa  to 
the  queen — She  is  seized  by  Bolingbtok^-Richard  in  the  Tower — Dejection 
• — Fi**rrf  biir<t  of  passion — DemRiiils  rr«tomtion  of  the  qtirrn  —  I)(»j)<^.-<rii  — 
— Qureu  at  Sinning  Hill — Joins  the  revolt  against  Henry  IV. —  Rirhard  s  mur« 
der — Widowhood  of  queen  Isabella  —  Oiler  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  —  Re- 
taU — Queen  depti^  of  jewela  and  dower— >B«tania  to  Fraooe —Tender 
teeweil  to  the  English  —  Restoiatkm  to  her  frnily— Renewed  offers  (kom 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales-— Her  aversion— Betrothed  to  the  heir  of  Orleans  — 
M^jrder  nf  Iwr  {"-I'hpr-in-law  —  Mournful  procession  of  Isabella  —  Bir!!i  of  I'^a- 
beila  s  jiifaxit  —  H'T  death  —  Burial  at  Blois — Grief  of  her  hu9l>nnd — Elegies 
written  by  him — Discovery  of  Isabella's  corpse — Re-interraent. 

Tn  union  of  Isabella  of  Valois  with  Richard  IL  pmented  an  anomalv 
10  the  people  of  England  nnpfeeedented  in  their  annals.  They  saw  with 
aaUNualiaient  an  infant,  not  nine  anmmen  old,  sharing  the  throne  aa  the 
choeen  qneen>conaort  of  a  monaieh  who  had  leached  his  thirtieth  year* 

i^haid,  whoee  principal  error  was  attention  to  his  own  pritate  feei- 
iofs  in  preference  lo  t)ie  pnUic  good,  considered,  that  by  the  time  thb 
little  princess  grew  np,  (he  lapse  of  years  would  have  mellowed  his  grief 
for  the  loved  and  lost  Anne  of  Bohemia ;  he  could  not  diTOice  his  heart 
from  the  memory  of  his  late  qneen  sufficiently  to  give  her  a  sneoessc* 
nenrrr  his  own  age. 

Isabella  of  Valois  was  the  danghter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and 
fan  beau  of  Bavaria^  that  queen  of  France  afterwards  so  notorious  for  her 
wickedness;  but  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  11.  with  her  little 
daughter,  Quern  Isabeau  was  only  distingnished  for  great  beanty  aa^ 
luxurious  taste  in  dress  and  feJ^tivals. 

diaries  VI.  had  already  experienced  two  or  three  agonigini^  attacks 
>f  innanimatign  on  thr  brain,  which  had  yielded,  howi-ver.  in  medicat 
k kills  ^^^^         a  magoiHcent,  probperuus,  and  popular 
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soveri  iofti.  Isabella,  the  eldest  child  of  this  royal  pair,  first  saw  Jie  light 
in  the  Louvre  palace,  at  Paris,  1 387,  November  9th.  She  waa  the  fairest 
of  a  numerous  and  lovely  family,  the  females  of  which  were  rennrkaUe 
for  the  beauty  lavished  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature.  TKe  qneea  ef 
France  was  the  daughter  of  a  German  prince  and  an  Italian  prinrp?^ ;  ihe 
was  renowned  for  the  splendour  of  her  lafore  dark  eyes,  and  the  clear- 
ness and  brightness  of  her  complexion,  charms;  which  were  transmiit?! 
to  her  daughlf'r*^  in  no  common  doirrc^.  Isabella  had  three  brothers, 
who  were  8uc(*et?sively  dauphins;  ami  lour  sist  T^— Joanna,  diichf®? 
Brittany;  Marie,  a  nun;  Michelle,  the  first  duche8.s  of  Phi!»p  the  GofA 
4>r  Burs:undy  ;  and  Kalherine  tlie  Fair,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.  oi  Cnglaad. 
These  ri>yal  ladies  inln  i  ii*  il  their  father's  goodness  wiihoui  his  niaWir, 
and  their  mother'?  beauiy  without  her  vices.  The  princess  I.sabf  lln  wa.* 
precocious  in  intellect  and  stature,  and  was  every  way  worthy  of  fuIiLi- 
ing  a  queenly  destiny.  Unlike  her  sisters,  Michelle  and  Katherine.  who 
were  cruelly  ne<rlecied  in  their  infant  years,  she  was  the  darling  of  Lcf 
jKireuts  and  uf  the  court  of  France.  Isabella  is  no  mule  on  the  biocrft- 
phical  page;  the  words  she  uttered  IiaYe  been  chronicled ;  and  tliough 
80  young,  both  as  the  wife  and  widow  of  an  English  king,  research  vUl 
show  that  her  actions  were  of  some  historical  imporiaBca.  Tim  life  cf 
Richard's  last  consort  is  a  curions  portion  of  the  biography  of  our 
of  England,  as  an  instance  of  a  girl  of  tender  age  placed  in  nniisial  cii^ 
cumstances. 

^  The  king,''  says  sir  Jolm  de  Grsillyt  a  cimrtly  Infomant  of  Ffob- 
wutf  ^  is  adfSwd  to  marry  again,  and  has  had  researchea  made  cvht 
where,  bat  in  vab,  for  a  suitable  lady.  He  has  heaa  told  that  the  kaif 
of  Navarre  has  sisters  and  danghtera,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  them.  TW 
duke  of  Gl  >  11  roster  has,  likewise,  a  grown-up  girl,  who  is  marriagealila 
and  well  pleased  would  he  be  if  his  royal  nephew  would  choose  her; 
but  the  king  says  ^  she  is  too  nearly  related,  being  his  cousin-germsa.' 
King  Richard's  thoughts  are  so  bent  on  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  kiaf 
of  France,  he  will  not  hear  of  any  other ;  it  causes  great  wonder  in  tUi 
country  that  he  should  be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  aJ«tf- 
sary,  and  he  is  not  the  hetter  beloved  for  it.  Kin^  Kichard  has  beta 
told  *  that  the  ladv  was  hv  far  too  vounij,  and  that  even  in  five  or  ai 
years  she  would  not  be  ihe  proper  a^jr  for  a  wife.''  He  replied  plel•^a^tir, 
Mhat  every  day  would  rnnedv  the  deficiency  ofnsTe,  ami  her  youih  wu 
»>ne  ni  his  reasons  for  prt  I*  rniKr  iu  r,  because  lie  should  educate  heran4 
bring  her  up  to  his  own  niiinl.  -uid  to  the  manners  and  custuin?  of  ih€ 
English ;  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough  to  vail  liar 
her.' 

Frois^art  was  staying  at  Eltham  palace  when  ihe  jxvrluiment  met  u» 
debate  the  marriafire  in  the  beautiful  gothic  hall.'  While  ihey  wen 
walking  on  the  tetrace,  sir  Richard  Sturry,  one  uf  the  Ling's  bouselialilt 
gave  him  this  information 

'^The  king  oiade  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  speak  of  ihe  buaia^ 

*  Tbe  refined  taste  of  her  roynl  higbnen  the  piinoeas  Sophia  ^**tMa  lad  m 
rnc«Dt  reaionitioa  of  iLi*  noble  relic. 
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rf  marria^p.  Tn  the  debate  it  W8S  agreed,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  eaii  marshaU  with  twenty  knights 
and  forty  squires  of  honour,  should  wait  on  the  king  of  France,  and 
propose  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  him  and  the  princeas  Isabella.' 

^  When  the  English  embassy  arrived  at  Paris,  they  were  lodged  ueaf 
the  Croix  du  Tiroir,  and  their  attendants  and  horses,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred,  in  the  adjoining  siret The  king  ot  Prance  resided  at 
the  Louvre,  ami  the  queen  and  her  children  at  the  Wou  ]  de  St.  Pol,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  and  to  please  the  English  lords,  their  request 
waa  granted  to  visit  the  queen  and  her  family,  and  especially  the  little 
princess,  whom  they  were  soliritin^  to  be  bestowed  as  the  wife  of  their 
king,  as  they  were  impatient  to  behold  her.  This  had  been  at  first 
refu.*«ed,  for  the  Frrnrh  rounril  excused  tlienK«elves  bv  oh^eiTin^^f,  *That 
«he  was  as  yet  but  eight  years  ;  how  cnuhl  anv  one  know  liow  so 
voung  a  cfiilcl  W'Miltl  rf>n(hirt  herself  at  such  an  iiih  r\  iew  ?' "  She  had, 
however,  been  caretuliy  tdiu  itrd,  as  ghe  proved  when  the  English 
nobU^s  waited  upon  herj  for  when  iiie  earl  marslial  dropped  upon  iiis 
knee,  saying, — 

^  Madam,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  be  our  lady  and  queen,' 

^  She  replied  instantly,  and  without  any  one  proiaptinc^  her,  Sir,  if  it 
picas r  God  and  my  lord  and  father,  that  I  be  queen  of  England,  1  shall 
be  well  pleased  ihereati  for  I  have  bean  told  J  shall  then  be  a  great 
bdy.' 

«She  made  the  farl  marshal  rise,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  to  queen  Isabeau  her  mother,  who  was  much  pleased  at  I  *  r  answer^ 
aa  were  all  who  heard  it  The  appearance  and  manners  of  this  young 
piiuieas  were  very  agreeable  to  the  English  ambassadors,  and  they 
thought  among  thenotselves  she  would  be  a  lady  of  high  honour  and 
worth."  • 

Just  before  the  young  Isabella  arrived  in  England,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
faiftnr  thought  fit  to  give  his  princely  hand  to  Catherine  Rouet,  who  had 

>  The  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  the  embass/f  Richard  II.  was  at  leisure  to 
rvc«iv«  the  prstentation  copy  of  the  poesies  prepared  for  him  by  sir  John  Fiois- 
tart.  1  presented  it  to  him  in  his  chamber,  for  I  had  it  with  me.  Hn<1  laid  it  oo 
his  bed,"  From  tliis  pn««a2;r  it  wnnld  jipprartlint  tlu^  kiiirj  rrreivvl  him  Ix-fore 
he  had  ri»en.  Ho  took  it,  nnd  looked  into  it  with  much  pl»^:\siire.  Ht*  ought 
tfy  hare  been  pleased,  for  it  was  handsomely  written  and  illnminated,  and  bound 
la  ciimson  velvet  wilb  ttn  silver  gilt  studs,  and  roses  of  the  same  in  the  mid- 
dto,  wUh  two  lafge  olaspt  of  silver  gilt,  liehly  worked  with  toses  in  the  oentre. 
The  king  asked  toe  <  of  what  the  book  treated  V  I  replied,  *0f  love.*  He  wns 
piea&ed  with  the  nnswer,  and  flippoil  into  srvoral  p!;i(  r".  rrnding  parts  nlowil 
r«:'mnrVah!y  well,  for  he  read  and  ppoke  French  in  pcrl^t-tion.  He  then  pave  it 
to  one  of  his  knights,  sir  Richard  Credon,  to  carry  it  to  his  oratory,  and  made  me 
many  a^diowledgmenis  Ihr  it**  This  knight  was  probably  the  author  of  Cr^ 
«o«'s  Meifica!  Chronicle.'*  The  king  did  not  oonfine  his  gtafitnde  to  empqr 
fbaoks,  for  we  find  he  aflerwardt  presented  the  minstrel-bisitorian  with  a  fine 
r^hased  .-^ilver  poblel,  ccfi'niiMn?  ^ne  huridr'^fl  nobles,  a  bpncrn  tion  which,  as 
Froissart  adds,  was  ofinliniie  ii.'-c  to  him.  The  whole  of  thi<  s'cnf  i>  a  precious 
relic  of  the  domestic  history  of  English  royalty,  and  carries  ilie  read«»r  back  foui 
— milBi.  tts  if  it  wm  but  yetteids,/.  *  Fioisiut 
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beoD  governess  to  his  daugliters,  and  was  already  mother  to  Uiose  sons 
of  the  duke  so  celebrated  in  English  history  as  the  Beatifoits.  Seriow 
were  the  feuds  this  mis-alliance  raised  in  the  royal  family.  Wheo  the 
marriage  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  announceid  to  the  ladies  of  rojnl 
descent  in  England,  such  as  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  couaieas 
of  Arundel,  who  was  a  Mortimer  of  the  line  of  Clarence^  they  wot 
greatly  shocked,  and  said,  ^  The  duke  had  sadly  disgraced  himsdf  liy 
marrying  a  woman  of  light  character,  since  she  would  take  nnk  si 
second  lady  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  the  young  queen  woulil  be  dishonom^ 
ably  accompanieil  by  her;  but,  for  tlieir  parts,  they  would  leave  her  to 
do  the  honours  of  ilie  court  alone,  for  they  would  never  enter  any  plare 
where  she  was.  They  themselves  would  be  disgraced  if  they  permitt^ 
such  a  base-born  duchess,  who  had  been  mistress  to  the  duke,  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Constance,  to  take  pre- 
cedencc  of  them,  and  their  hearts  would  burst  with  grief  were  it  to 
happen.  Those  who  were  the  most  outrageous  on  the  suhjert  wm  ihe 
duke  and  duchess  o\'  Gloucester.'"  Thus  was  the  court  of  kin<r  Kich- 
art!  in  a  suite  of  !<  rmnii,  with  ihe  discontents  of  the  prinres»ses  of  ihe 
house  of  Planlagenel,  just  at  the  lime  when  lie  required  ihem  to  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  receivnig  his  infant  bride.  While  thp?e 
were  seuinii^  iheir  poujts  of  precedency^  the  princess  Isai»ella  wj* 
espoused  in  Paris  by  the  earl  niarslial,  as  proxy  for  his  roxal  tuaster. 
''Sfit  vuis  from  that  lime,"  says  Frc»issart,  *^  styled  liic  ^uren  of  Eug-lan'!. 
And  I  was  ai  ihc  litne  lold  ii  wu:^  preity  to  bee  her,  young  as  she 
practising  how  to  act  tiie  queen." 

About  this  time  the  king  of  France  sent  to  England  tlie  count  St.  P«:>1, 
who  had  married  RicfaardV  bal^ister,  Maud  Holland,  8uruame^i  i:  e 
Fair.  King  Richard  promised  his  brother-in-law  ihal  he  would  cou»c^  u> 
Calais,  and  have  an  interview  with  the  king  of  France,  wheo  his  bridt 
was  to  be  delivered  to  him ;  and  if  a  peace  could  not  be  arned  upoa»s 
tmce  for  thirty  or  forty  years  was  to  be  established  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Gloucester,  with  their  childreo,  were  asked  by  the  king  to 
be  of  the  party,  as  were  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  York  and  Lanew* 
ter.  This  last  lady,  despite  of  all  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies  of  the 
blood  royal  acainst  her,  was  staying  with  the  king  and  her  lord  at  El* 
tham,  and  had  already  been  invited  to  the  king's  marriage. 

With  this  royal  company  king  Richard  crossed  the  sea  to  Gklais. 
while  the  king  of  France,  his  queen^  and  Uie  young  princess,  advaaceti 
as  far  as  St.  Omer:  where  they  remained  till  the  treaty  of  peace  aastuaed 
some  hopeful  form.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  French  strove  Is 
soften  the  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  l)y  flattering  attentioat 
and  the  handsome  presents  ihey  ollered  hini.  iie  accepted  the  present; 
^"hui  t!te  s.iMU'  rancnur  remained  in  liis  breast,  and,  iu  spue  <»f  everv- 
ihiiiiT,  wiien  iha  peace  was  mentioned,  his  answers  were  as  crabbed  auJ 
severe  as  ever.  U  wa>^  observed,  Ojat  he  pointed  out  the  rich  plate  o( 
gokl  anil  silver  to  iiis  friends,  oliscrving  » ih.u  France  \va<»  still  a  verT 
rich  country,  and  inut  peace  ought  not  yet  to  be  made,'  a  remark  moct 

*  Froitsaru 
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imihy  of  a  bandil  than  a  vojal  giinst.  The  king  of  England,  at  last^ 
eoolriTed  to  diacorer  the  meam  of  allaying  this  bellicose  diapoaitioa  in 
lus  uncle;  the  bribe  was  enormous,  conaidering  the  duke^s  eomla&t  ex- 
hortationa  in  regard  to  reformation  and  economy  in  the  government. 
The  king  was  forced  to  promise  his  parotic  uncle  fifty  thousand  nobles 
on  fiis  return  home,  and  to  make  his  only  son,  Humphrey,  earl  of  Ro- 
rhr*<trr.  with  a  pension  nf  two  thoupand  nobles  per  annum.  After  the 
p[>!i(  a?ion  of  this  tiTironsrit (liable  bribe,  no  impediments  remained  to 
tiiC  peace  iind  marriage,  which  were  concluded,  without  the  restoration 
of  Calais  b(  iULT  insisted  on  by  Franre. 

^On  ibe  vijrii  of  the  fea-st  of  St.  Simon  and  ?t.  Jude,  whirh  fHI  on  a 
Friday,'  the  27lh  of  October,  n9r>,  tlip  two  kuigj>  left  their  lodgitiifs  on 
ihe  point  of  ten  o'clock,  and.  arroinpained  by  a  erand  attendance,  went 
lo  the  tents  that  had  been  prepared  lur  them.  Trieiice  they  proceeded 
on  fool  to  a  certain  space,  which  liad  been  fixed  on  for  their  meeting, 
and  which  was  stirroimdcd  by  four  hundred  French,  and  as  many  Eng- 
lish, knights,  bnliiaiiily  armed,  who  stoml  with  drawn  swords.  These 
knights  were  so  marshalled,  that  the  two  kincrji  passed  between  their 
ranks,  conducted  in  the  following  order :  —  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester  supported  the  king  of  France,  while  the  dukes  of  Beni  and 
Burgundy,  uncles  of  the  French  king,  conducted  king  Richard ;  and 
tbaa  theyadfaneed  alowly  through  the  ranks  of  the  knights ;  and  when 
the  two  kings  were  on  the  point  of  meeting,  the  eight  hundred  knights 
Ml  on  their  kneea  and  wnpt  for  jo7"*^a  unanimity  of  feeling  very  re- 
markable in  eight  himdred  knights.  *^  King  Riehara  and  king  Charles 
net  baie'^ieaded,  and,  haidng  sainted^  took  each  other  by  the  hand ; 
when  the  king  of  France  led  the  king  of  England  to  his  tent,  which  waa 
handsome  and  richly  adorned ;  the  ttm  dukes  took  each  other  by  the 
handt  and  followed  them.  The  English  and  French  knights  remained 
IB  their  ranks,  looking  at  each  other  with  good  hnmoiir,and  never  stined 
till  the  whole  ceremony  waa  over. 

^  When  the  two  kings  entered  the  tent,  holding  each  other  by  the 
handt  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  who  had  been  left  in  the  tent 
to  welcome  the  monarchs,  cast  themselves  on  their  knees  before  them ; 
the  kings  stopped  and  made  them  rise.  The  bix  dukes  then  assembled 
in  front  of  the  tent,  and  conver'^rd  together^  while  the  kings  went  into 
the  tent  and  conferred  solus,  while  the  wine  and  spices  were  preparing. 
The  duke  of  Berri  served  the  king  of  France  with  the  comfit-box.  and 
tlie  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  cup  of  wine.  In  like  manner  was  the 
king  of  Englanfi  ^ervrd  by  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester. 
After  the  kings  had  br  rn  served,  the  knights  of  France  and  England  took 
thf  v/irip  and  i  niniiis,  and  s^orvi  cl  ihe  prelates, dukes,  princes, and  counts; 
tii([.  li'.er  ihem,  llie  Mquiren  aiui  mhcr  officers  of  llie  household  did  the 
ranie  to  all  within  the  tents,  until  every  one  had  partaken  of  the  wine 
and  i^picrs ;  duriTMj  w^hich  time  the  two  monarchs  t  oiivt  rsed  freely. 

^>^t  U  o'<  Inck  oi"  liie  Saturday  morning,  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and 
9l  Jude,  the  king  of  England,  attended  by  his  uncles  and  nobles,  waited 
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on  the  king  of  Franrn  in  his  ipnt.  Dinner-tables  were  iaid  oat;  tKit 
for  thr  kings  was  very  liandsome,  ami  ilie  sideboard  was  covered  vriiii 
magiiiliceni  plato.  The  two  kings  were  sealed  by  themselves,  the  kin? 
of  France  at  tfie  lup  of  tfip  ta'>lp,  and  the  king  of  England  below  hinu 
at  a  good  dij-uuii  r  frf>ni  mdi  oilier.  They  were  served  by  the  dukes  c4 
Berri,  Burffuiidy,  and  iiourbon ;  the  last  entertained  the  two  mortarchs 
with  ujahv  gay  remarks,  to  make  them  lau^h,  and  those  abi>yi  the  roynl 
table,  for  he  liad  much  drollery  \  and  addressing  the  king  of  y-tigl*n»4 
said — • 

•'^My  lord  king  of  England,  you  ought  to  make  ^od  ehaer,  for  von 
have  had  all  your  wiiihes  gratilled.  Tou  have  a  wife,  or  shall  have  ofi£, 
for  she  will  speedily  be  delivered  to  you.' 

^  ^  Bourbonnois,'  replied  tbe  kii^  of  France,  '  «•  wish  our  dang^iter 
were  n  old  ai  our  eousiii  of  St  Pol,*  though  wo  wore  to  dooUo  km 
dower,  for  then  sho  would  lofo  oar  son  of  Eoghuid  omoh  nMm.* 

^The  king  of  England,  who  ondentood  French  woU,  nolieod  thew 
woida,  aodi  immediately  bowing  to  the  king  of  France,  replied^^ 

^  *  Good  fiilheiHn-faLW,  the  age  of  oar  wm  pkaaea  na  right  wdt  Wo 
pay  not  great  attention  respeeting  4ige,  as  wo  valoe  yovr  love;  for  we 
ahall  now  be  so  strongly  united,  uat  no  king  in Ghristendoaa  oan iaaay 
way  hurt  us,*** 

When  dinner  was  over,  which  lasted  not  long,  the  cloth  was  icaiovad, 
the  tables  carried  away,  and  wine  and  spiees  brought  After  this  the 
young  bride  entered  the  tent,  attended  by  a  great  nnmhof  of  ladies  and 
damsels.  King  Charles  led  her  by  tlie  hand,  and  gUTo  her  to  the  kiag 
of  £Rffland,  who  immediately  rose  and  took  his  leafo.  The  little  qoeea 
was  placed  in  a  very  rich  litter,  which  had  been  prepared  Ibr  her ;  bol 
of  all  the  French  ladies  who  were  there,  only  the  lady  de  Courcy  WfUl 
with  her,  for  there  were  many  of  the  principal  ]:vV\^'^  of  England  in  pe^ 
sence,  snch  as  tiie  duchesse-^  fif  Lancaster,  of  York,  of  Gloucester,  of 
Ireland,''  Uie  lady  o(  Naniur,  liie  lady  Poinings,  an<i  many  <iihers.  wh** 
ail  received  (pipfn  Isabella  with  great  joy.  When  tiie  iadies  were  rt^v, 
the  kmg  of  Ki inland  and  his  lords  departed  with  the  yoim^  prmccsi; 
and,  riding  ai  a  good  pace,  arrived  at  Oilais. 

On  the  Tuestlay,  wliich  was  All-Saints^  day,  the  king  of  Kngland  wis 
married  by  the  archbishop  of  Canitibury  in  the  chnrcu  of  6i.  Nicholas 
of  Calais,  to  the  lady  Isabella  of  France.  Great  was  the  feasting  on  Uie 
ocoanion  ;  and  tike  heralds  and  minstreU  were  so  liberally  paid,  Mmh  i^gj 
were  salislied. 

Richard  renounced  ai  this  marriage  (to  the  indignation  of  iht.  liake  o\ 
Gloucester,  all  claims  to  tlie  crowu  of  France  in  right  of  li$abeik  ot 
her  descendants.' 

The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bonrbon  earoo  to  Chbns  to  visit  the  kjng 

*T}iis  yoan;;  lady  was  niece  to  kinj»  Richard,  the  tfaiiijhter  of  iMaiMili<riiHki« 
■tirnaiTied  lite  Fair.    JShe  was  probabiy  ibe  beauiy  oi  limi  festival. 

'  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Vere,  mentioned  in  a  former  memoir  of  que^ 
AnfM.   The  ladj  de  Conrey,  who  aeoompanied  tbe  Utile 
the  mster  of  his  Indy ;  she  WW  married  to  the  ooimt  de  GUly,  mnd  u-ms  eow 
Carmea  to  king  Richard,  *FnNwtL 
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•  queen  of  £nj?land  two  days  after  the  marriage ;  and  on  the  morrow 
they  went  hack  to  St.  Omer,  where  the  king  and  queen  of  France  waited 

f«>r  thcMn.  That  game  Friday  morning  kinsr  Richard  and  queen  Isabella, 
hmvui^  liearil  an  early  mass  and  drunk  some  wine,  embarked  nn  board 
the  vessels  thai  hnd  been  prepiired  for  them.  With  !i  favoinnl^h'  wifid, 
in  it^ss  ilian  iliree  Ikuiis  ihpv  arrived  at  Dover.  The  queen  dined  at  the 
casile,  and  jslept  ilie  ntxt  iiiL^iit  at  Rocliester.  Passing  ihroutrh  Dartford, 
ifje  arrived  nl  the  palri  N  ai  llltham,  where  the  nobles  and  their  Jadiea 
took  leave  of  ifie  kmg  and  ijueen.  and  went  to  their  liomes. 

The  young  rjueen's  entry  into  London  is  ihu^  noted  by  our  chroni- 
clers: — ^*The  yoLiiiif  queen  Isabella,  comnuMily  called  the  Little  (  for  she 
was  not  eiijht  years  old),  was  conveyed  from  Kennington,  near  to  Lam- 
beth paUre,  through  Soulhwark,  u>  the  Tower  of  Londmi.  Nov.  13th, 
^vhrn  sucii  a  uiuiLUuJe  of  persons  went  out  to  see  her,  dial  oii  London 
BrnlL'e  nine  persons  were  crushed  lo  death,  of  whom  the  prior  of  Tip- 
tre«  was  one,  and  a  matron  of  Cornhill  another.'"  The  queen  slept  one 
night  at  the  Tower,  and  the  next  day  was  conducted  in  high  pomp  to 
WoitiniastBri  where  king  Richard  was  waiting  in  his  palice  to  receive 
her.  Thie  day  ihe  LoiMonen  vade  vwj  rich  preaeoUi  to  the  queen, 
wlueh  were  meet  fieeioutly  accepted. 

The  portion  of  Isabella  was  considerable,  consisting  of  800,000  francs 
in  gold,  to  be  paid  in  yeariy  instalments.  She  brought  with  her  a  wmd- 
robe  of  great  richness.  Among  her  garments  was  a  robe  and  mantle, 
unequalled  in  England,  made  of  red  velvet  embossed  with  birds  of  gold- 
smiths^ work,  perched  upon  branches  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  The  robe 
wad  trimmed  down  the  aides  with  miniver,  and  had  a  cape  and  hood  of 
the  eatne  far,  the  mantle  was  lined  with  ermine.  Another  robe  was  of 
nrarray-mezereon  velvet  embroidered  with  pearl  roses.  I^e  had  coronets, 
hng5,  necklaces,  and  clasps,  amounting  to  500,000  crowns.  Her  cham-* 
beMiangings  were  red  and  white  satin,  embroidered  with  figures  of  vin- 
lafee  and  shepherdesses.  These  jewels  were  afterwards  a  matter  of 
political  controversy  between  England  and  Fmnce. 

Several  authors  declare  that  young  Isabella  was  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster with  great  magnificence,  and  there  actually  exists,  in  the  Ffledera,  a 
aummons  for  her  coronation  on  Epij)! my  Sunday,  1397.* 

Windsor  was  the  ciiief  re:jidence  of  the  royal  child,  who  wa-  called 
queen-cons  Oil  of  England.  Here  her  educaiion  proceeded,  under  the 
»u[>erintendcnce  of  ilu'  >e( ond  daughter  of  Ingelrani  de  Cuurcy ;  and 
here  llie  kirig,  whose  Icuiiuiue  beauty  of  features  and  complexion  some- 
wiiai  qualilied  the  disparity  of  years  between  a  man  of  thirty  and  a  girl 
of  ten,  behaved  to  his  yoiing  wife  with  such  winning  attention,  that  she 
retained  a  tender  remembrance  of  him  long  after  he  was  horned  to  prison 
mad  the  grave.  Hie  visits  oecasioned  her  a  cessation  from  the  rontine 
of  edncatioo;  while  hie  gay  temper,  his  muncal  aocomplishments,  hiv 

•  -  Th<i  London  Chronicle,'*  p.  80,  expressly  says,  the  5ronng  queen  was  crownsd 
fmmmMj  8th.   No  peniculara  are  cited  of  this  ooroimiion  by  any  author. 
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splendour  of  dress,  and  soAness  of  manners  to  females,  made  bar  njd 
husband  exceedingly  brloved  bv  the  youngs  heart  of  Isabella. 

The  king  had  exppnfliMl  prnf!i^rjnn?  sum?  on  the  roval  protjres^  in 
France,  an<l  on  the  iiKirna^rc  mid  pompous  eiitrv  of  thf  h??!*^  qufrn. 
These  del)Ls  liad  now  \<^  lu  liquidated;  and  a  stru^tjlp  soon  (;<  .r':m^  nr^.i 
between  the  kinu  ninl  line  popular  parlv  conn  riiiuL'^  die  arj  jtl;'  -  ;  uhi'"; 
einled  in  the  desirucuon  of  the  duke  cf  (iloucesier,  and  his  riv  r*  hni^i 
colleas^ie,  the  earl  of  Aruuflt  l.  A  shori  but  fierce  desijioiwin  was  e^iAO- 
lislied  by  Richard,  whicli  uUnuately  led  to  his  deposition. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  her  sojourn  in  England,  there  was  more 
probability  that  Isabella  would  share  a  prison  than  a  throne.  Froissari 
thus  details  one  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  plots,  the  object  of  whwra 
was  the  lifelong  incarceration  of  the  harmless  little  queen. 

^He  invited  the  earl  of  Maieh^  to  eosM  and  rmt  him  at  PleA?. 
There  he  voboeoroed  to  him  all  the  eeemto  of  hm  heut,  teUing  him  that 
eertain  influenlial  persona  had  dacted  him  as  king  of  Elogland,  molding 
that  king  Richard  and  hie  i{oaeo  were  to  he  deposed  and  fortfawidi  coa> 
fined  in  prison,  where  thejr  ware  to  be  nuntained  with  ample  pwwiwaa 
during  their  lives ;  and  he  besought  hia  nephew  ^  to  give  dtie  c<wMid«i- 
tion  to  this  project,  which  was  supported  by  the  cail'  of  Aranddt  thk 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  many  of  the  prelates  and  baroDS  of  England 
The  earl  of  March  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  this  propoaal  from  hm 
nn r1  e ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  concealed  his  emotion. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  obsenring  the  manner  of  lus  nephew,  en- 
treated that  he  would  keep  his  discourse  very  secret  This  Mortimer 
promised  to  do,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  but  honourably  reaolfin| 
to  flee  from  such  strong  temptation  to  his  integrity  and  loyalty,  he  oafed 
leave  of  king  Kichard  to  visit  his  Irisli  domains.* 

•*The  count  de  St.  Pol  had  been  sent  into  England  by  theki^ef 
France,  in  order  to  see  his  daughter,  and  learn  how  she  was  going  on. 
The  king  consulted  him  and  fiis  uncles  Ljincaster  and  York  on  the  danger 
that  threatened  hnn  atui  hi-  N  outig  consort.  '  M}' goofi  uiicle^;,^  said  he. 
Mor  the  love  of  God,  advist-  iii"  how  to  act  1  am  daiiv  informed  ihii 
your  brother,  the  duke  of  G]ouee^^ter,  is  determined  to  seize  and  c  »nfia? 
me  for  life  in  one  of  my  castles,  and  that  the  Lonfh^ners  mean  to  join 
lum  in  this  miquitv.  Their  plan  is,  wuhui,  lo  ^ejianae  mv  qiie*»n  fT\*m 
me,  wlio  IS  but  a  child,  and  shut  her  up  in  some  oilier  place  of  c^iiniir- 
ment.  Now,  my  dear  uncles,  buck  cruel  act:^  as  tiiese  must  he  pre- 
vented.' 

^  The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  saw  that  their  nephew  wa5  in 
great  anguish  of  heart,  and  they  knew  that  what  he  said  was  stiicilT 
true,  hut  they  replied  to  this  effect: — 

^  ^  Hare  a  litUe  patience,  my  lord  king.  We  know  wcH  that  our  bro- 
ther Gloucester  has  the  roost  passionate  and  wrong-headed  temper  of  aar 

*  It  will  be  remi-inl)(>rt  (l  thnt  this  prince  was  the  hcir-prestimptiw  to itelbignk 

the  grnruKon  of  Lif<iiei  of  Clarence.  A  (\nfp  ob«rurity  ri^^ts  on  t>T«»  chsr*-*^ 
and  contiuct  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Mortimer  jn  en.  tj  u** 
awy»  'He  was  maile  lont-daputy  (viceroy}  ut  iretmuj. 
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man  in  En<(Ian(].  He  talks  frequently  of  thin<Ts  ho  caiinnt  exrnitp.  and 
neitlicr  liL*  nor  his  ahpitor?!  can  break  the  peace,  that  has  heen  siiriiod; 
nor  succeed  in  imprisoning  you  in  any  castle.  Depend  on  it,  we  will 
never  suffer  it,  nor  that  you  siiould  be  separated  from  the  queen.' 

**By  these  words  the  two  dukes  calmed  kintj"  Richard's  mind  ;  but  to 
avoid  bein^  called  ou  by  either  party,  tlicy  left  liie  kifi«/s  household 
with  their  families,  and  retired  to  their  own  castles,  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter taking  with  him  his  duchess^  who  had  for  some  time  been  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  queen  of  England.  This  desertioii  was  followed 
by  mr  Thonas  Percy's  retlraiiiaiit  mm  eourt^  and  Burrender  of  his  office 
of  atewaid  of  the  lung's  hoasehold,  avowedly  out  of  apprehension  lest 
he  ahould  incar  the  frte  of  sir  dimon  Bnrley.  The  king's  remaining 
senrants  Tery  frequently  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  remaining  in 
their  olBeesi  in  snoh  words  as  these : 

^  Be  assnredf  dear  sir,  that  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ti?^ 
there  will  never  be  any  quiet  for  your  court,  nor  for  England.  Besides, 
he  publicly  threatens  to  confine  you  and  your  queen.  As  for  the  queen, 
she  need  not  care ;  she  is  yonng,  and  the  beloved  child  of  the  king  of 
France ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  darr  not  hurt  her,  but  many  evils  will 
he  bring  on  you  and  on  England.'  These  representations  sank  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  king  Richard,  and  soon  aAer  led  to  his  uncle's  violent 
fbath.'' 

Whatever  were  the  ill  intentions  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  asrni  st 
the  king  and  his  offending  little  queen,  the  treecheious  manner  in  which 
king  Kichard  lured  his  uncle  to  destruction  must  revolt  all  minds ;  for 
every  tie  of  hospitaHty  and  social  intercourse  was  violated  by  him.  In 
hie  fir^t  act  of  wickedness  was  combined  a  tissue  of  crimes.  This  first 
step  in  guilt  was  followed  hy  the  illegal  execution  of  \hf  earl  of  Arnndcl. 
Richaid's  conscience  was  not  accustomed  to  cruelly  ;  and  alter  the  dcaih 
of  Arundel  his  sleep  was  broken  and  his  peace  was  gone.  He  used  to 
awake  in  horror,  exclaiming,  ^  that  his  bed  was  covered  with  the  blood 

the  earl." 

The  hollow  peace  of  the  court  was  soon  broken  hy  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  heir  to  John  of  Gaunt,  (hike  of  Lanca-*ier, 
and  the  earl  marshal,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Norfolk.  They 
mutually  accused  each  other  of  treasonable  conver?5aUon  ai;ain>i  the 
king.  In  the  true  spirit  of  llie  age,  they  appealed  to  wager  of  battle,  and 
actually  presented  themselves  in  the  lists  at  Coventry,  when  the  king 
parted  them  by  throwing  down  his  warder,  and  finished  the  scene  by 
;iimtencing  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  banishment  for  life,  and  Henry 
^  exile  for  seven  years. 

WhOe  Ricliard's  aflairs  nmained  in  this  feverish  and  unsettled  state, 
ij0  English  court  was  thiowo  into  consternation  hr  the  death  of  the 
jMPfpfesumptive  of  die  Idiigdom,  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  at  that  time 
SS^Meputy  of  Ireland,  There  was  a  strong  attachment  between  Richard 
jiMi  his  ehlvalric  heir;  the  king  passionately  bewailed  him, and  resolved, 
to  flnke  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  quell  the  rebellion  that  ensued  on 
the  death  of  his  viceroy. 

fust  before  the  departure  of  king  Richard  for  his  Irish  campaign,  he 
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proclaimed  throughout  his  realm,  that  a  grand  tonmament  ^nuld  be  hHd 
at  Windsor,  bv  forty  kni;)^hts  and  forty  squire.^,  all  ch']  in  jrreen.  hparint; 
the  youiiiT  queen's  ilf  vice  of  a  white  falcon.  They  mainUiiaed  the  i>aauty 
of  the  virgin  (jueen  of  Enfrl.ind  ajrainst  all  romers.  Isabella  her?elf. 
attended  by  the  noblest  ladies  md  daxsiaels  ot'  the  Uod,  was  preseai,  aocl 
.  dispensed  die  prize?;. 

King  Kichard  tarried  sonify  hours  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  hi<  roa-l  lo 
the  western  coast,  in  order  to  hid  his  young  queen  fa  re  ell  bef.re  he 
cienafied  for  Ireland.  Althonudi  oidv  eleven  vears  of  aire,  !-ihf  Ifi  h*J 
grown  tall  and  very  lovely;  t«he  was  rapidly  ar»snminir  a  vvoni^fiiv  ap- 
pcaraiice.  The  kuij^  seemed  grcaily  stiuck  with  the  iiaproTemea;  in 
her  person,  and  the  progress  she  had  made  in  her  education,  lie 
treated  her  with  the  utinost  dderence ;  and,  if  the  chnmieles'  of  bcr 
country  are  to  be  believed,  he  entirely  won  her  yoanf  heart  at  Ait  in- 
terview, Tet  be  had  tent  lo  dwell  with  JaabelU  witntieei,  whose  deep 
grief  and  monnifal  habilioente,  for  the  loee  of  a  hnsband  and  6ther, 
could  have  toUl  the  young  queen,  even  if  their  lipe  dared  not  ipeek, 
that  ihe  king  had  etained  lue  hande  with  kindred  Uood.  Aecofdiaf  to 
Froieaarty  Richard  II.  had  eent  the  widowed  ducheae  of  Glooceeier  and 
her  daughters  to  leside  with  IsabelU  at  Windsor;  appaieatly  niidv 
some  spec  ies  of  restraint. 

Before  king  Richard  left  W^indsor  Castle,  he  discovered  that  consider^ 
able  reforms  were  requved  in  his  ooneort^e  establishment  The  lady  de 
Courcy,  his  cousin-germau,  was  her  governess  and  principal  lady  of 
honour;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Windsor,  it  was  represented  to  him,  thit 
this  lady  took  as  much  state  upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  mas- 
tion  of  her  mother,  the  princess  royal  of  Enijland,  or  even  the  queen 
herself.    The  extrava'Tanc-e  of  the  queen's  jroverness  knew  no  boTiri-^'. 

For."'  said  the  kin<i's  informer,  "  she  has  eiirhteen  horses  at  her  r«joi- 
mand  ;  but  tins  does  not  suthce;  she  lias  a  large  tnin  belonsnnij  i'^  hn 
,  husband,  and  his  liver)',  whenever  she  comes  and  r-.  She  keeps*  two 
or  three  goldsmiths,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and  two  or  ihree  furriers, 
constantly  employed,  as  much  a^  you  and  your  queen.  She  is  aiao 
builtiing  a  chapel  that  will  cost  1400  nobles." 

Exasperated  at  this  extrava^nce,  the  kine  dismissed  the  lady  de 
Courcy  from  her  uii^ce  in  tiie  queen's  establishment;  he  paid  ali  the 
debts  she  had  incurred,  and  coiuiuanded  her  to  leave  the  couuirv*  forth- 
with, — an  order  she  certainly  disobeyed,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  hi 
the  place  of  this  lady,  Uichard  appoiated  the  widowed  lady  Morumm* 
who  was  his  own  niece  JEl^anor ;  lo  her  he  gvve  the  pveckMM  chnige  ef 
his  &ir  young  consort 

The  scene  of  Richard's  partbg  from  Isnbella  was  WindMir  chndv 
He  had  previously  assisted  at  a  sdemn  nwss«  and  iadnignd  hie  mwial 
tastes  by  chanting  a  collect ;  he  likewise  made  a  rich  odemg*  On  Jesi^ 
ing  the  church,  he  partook  of  wine  and  comfits  at  the  door,  with  Ui 

*MonstreVt  and  Uie  ^IS.  of  the  Amba«sadc»s. 

"The  whole  of  thi^i  pn-saef  is  lirawn  from  the  MS.  of  Ui«  Ambaasatifli 
Lady  Moruuiei  was  Hieuaor  iloUauJ. 
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litik  eonsort,  than  lifting  her  up  in  his  tfms  he  kissed  her  lepeatedly, 
mymg^  ^Adieo,  madamOf  adieay  till  we  meet  again." 
Tlie  king  immediately  commenced  hie  march  to  Briitol^and  embarked 

00  ill-timcfl  expedition  to  Ireland. 

The  lantJinfT  of  Henry  of  Bolinsbrokr?  at  R«ivon<:pur.  (luring  Richard's 
absence,  had  an  immediate  rffpct  on  the  destination  ot  the  little  queen 
l-^tibpll:!  ;  the  reironf,  York  hurried  her,  from  the  rn«tlr  of  "Wifulsor,  to 
the  i^iill  strongtr  fortress  of  Waliinglord,  where  she  n niamed  winle 
Englirul  wns  lost  by  her  royal  lord,  and  won  by  his  rival,  lleury  of 
Bohngbrokc. 

After  landing  at  Milford  Haven  on  liis  return  from  Ireland,  king 
Richard  took  sljelter  among  the  Weish  castles  still  loyal  to  him.  Here 
he  might  have  found  refuge  till  are-action  in  his  fnv;  iir  in  England 
gav6  hopes  of  better  times ;  but  the  kin^^'s  luxurious  liabiis  made  the 
rouifh  livinsr  at  these  castles  intolerable  to  Imn.  Indeed,  De  Marque 
declares,  iliat  they  were  totally  iinl in  lu-^iu  d,  uiul  thai  l^ichard  iiad  to 
■leep  on  straw  during  his  sojourn  la  Wales.  He  endured  this  incon- 
veoienca  for  five  or  six  nights,  but  in  truth  a  farthing's  worth  of  victuals 
WW  oot  to  be  found  at  any  of  them.  C^tes,  1  cannot  tell  the  mitery  of 
Ihe  kiaife  tmiii,even  at  Gaemanron.  He  Ihen  returned  to  Conway, 
where  he  tbna  bewailed  his  abeenee  from  his  witf^  of  whom  he  was 
my  food."  The  following  aeema  a  little  poem^  that  the  king  oomposed 
in  hie  tribolation 

^ My  mietieae  and  my  consort!  aoenised  be  the  man  who  thus  sepa- 
metfa  08 ;  I  am  dying  of  grief  because  of  it  My  &ir  sister,  my  lady, 
and  my  sole  desue!  since  1  am  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
thee,  sQcli  pain  and  afllictiott  oppiesseth  my  whole  heart,  that  I  am  olU 
times  near  despair.  Alas*  Issbel  I  rightful  daughter  of  France,  you  were 
wont  to  be  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  consolation.  And  now  I  plainly  see, 
thai  through  the  violence  of  fortune,  which  hath  slain  many  a  man,  I 
mnst  be  deprived  of  you ;  whereat  I  often  endure  so  sincere  a  pang,  that 
day  and  night  I  am  in  danger  of  bitter  death.  And  it  is  no  marvel,  when 

1  Irom  snch  a  height  have  lallen  so  low,  and  lose  my  joy,  my  soh»ce^ 
and  my  consort"  * 

Hcnr\'  of  Bolingbroke,  it  is  paid,  gained  possession  by  a  coup-de- 
main  of  71*0,000/.,  the  treasury  of  the  unfortunate  Rtelmrd.  With  amaz- 
ing" celerity  Henrv  traversed  England,  attended  by  sixty  thc^isand  Lon- 
doners and  other  malcontents,  who  hnd  been  disgusted  with  Iiirliard's 
despotic  jrovernment.  With  this  disoiderlv  militia  Henry  prt  sruted 
himself  b^^fore  the  gTites  of  Flint  Castle,  where  Hirhard,  and  a  W'w  Unih- 
ful  kuights,  reniaiui  rl  on  the  deieiiMve.  Here  he  boldly  d£maiided  an 
audience  wiib  tbe  kniL'^  who  agreed  to  admit  him,  and  eleven  others,  to 
pass  the  wicket  of  the  castle  * 

Henrv  spoke  aloud,  without  paying  any  honour  or  reverence  to  the 
king,  a>kHii£,  "  Have  you  broken  your  fast  ?" 

The  king  answered,    No,  it  is  yet  early  morn.  Why  do  you  ask 

*  Archer  otngia,  Trom  Uie  MS.  of  ft  Fiench  ^ntlemftn,  an  attendant  on  Richaril, 
namlaiad  hf  tba  Ksv.  J4f.  W«Wm.  *rniiiMurc. 
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^  It  is  lime  you  should  breakfast,"  replied  Henry,  "for  you  have  i 
great  wav  to  ride."  **  What  road  a«ked  the  kiiiL'.  You  must  wfn<i 
U>  London/"*  saul  lli'nr\  ;  "and  1  advisL*  lhat  you  eat  and  drink  hearuiVf 
thai  yuu  may  piTlonn  journey  more  u:iily."  Weil,''  said  tlie  king^ 
'•if  that  is  till'  r:u-»'.  lei  l\w  Ukhlr^  ho  eovert'd/"'  When  this  \va5  don% 
the  kimj  \va>hed  In**  haru!?.,  sealed  liini^ifll  at  table,  and  was  servd. 
l)urini(  the  inm-  liie  Kutij  wa:*  eating,  wtiicii  was  not  loni»\  for  his  heart 
was  much  oppn  s^td,  thr  whole  country,  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
ra^'le,  was  covtied  with  men-at-arms  ajid  archers.  'Viie  kmir«  on  n-iag 
liiMii  the  lahle,  p*»re('ived  them,  and  a-^ked  his  cousin  who  tiiev  were. 
»•  For  most  j)art  Londoner}","  waij  liie  answer.  And  what  do  ihey 
uaiil:''  tokt'd  llie  kinij.  They  want  to  Uike  vom,--  saiU  lioiuy.  "autl 
carry  you  prisoner  to  ihc Tower;  and  there  is  no  paciiying  iheui)  uiuesi 
you  yield  yourself  uiy  prisoner." 

The  king  was  akrnied  at  this  intinmtiony  for  he  knew  the  Londoners 
hated  him^  and  would  ItiU  him  if  he  were  erar  in  their  power ;  be  thera- 
fore  yielded  htmaelf  prisoner  to  hia  couaiQ^  pronuaing  to  do  whatever 
he  ahould  ad? tae.  Uia  koighta  aad  offieera  aorrandeted  Ukewiae  to 
Henry,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  deren  that  accooipaiiiad  him,  la- 
eeived  the  king  and  hia  attendanta  at  piiaonera.  He  than  oiderod  ifat 
hones  to  be  aaddled  inalanily  aad  bioa|[ht  into  the  eourt,  and  the  galea 
of  the  caade  to  be  flung  open;  'whereupoa  mukf  areheia  and  man-au 
anna  crowded  into  the  court-yard. 

^  1  heaid,'^  aava  Froiasart,  ^  of  a  aingular  dreumalanee  thai  happened 
just  then,  whicli  I  must  mention.  King  Richatd  had  a  grejfaooML 
named  Math,  beautiful  beyond  deaehptkm,  who  would  not  notice,  or 
follow  any  one,  but  the  king.  Whenever  Richard  rode  abroad,  the 
greyhound  was  loosed  by  the  |ierson  who  had  the  care  ot  him,  and  that 
instant  he  ran  to  careaa  the  king,  by  placing  hia  two  foie  feat  on  hil 
siiouldcrs.  it  fell  out,  that  as  the  king  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bo- 
Ungbroke,  were  conversing  in  the  court-yard  of  Flint  Castle,  their  horaea 
being  preparing  for  them  to  mount,  the  greyhound  >lath  was  untied, 
when,  instead  of  running  as  usual  to  kino^  Richard,  h*-  pa?«sed  him.  and 
leaped  to  Henry's  shoul  Irrs,  pas  ini,'  liim  every  ro?i'  t.  ihe  same  a>  he 
used  to  hif  master,  the  kinj.  ii<  nry,  not  aequaiatud  With  thia  grey- 
hound, askekl  ihc  kin«,»  the  mciiuin^  ol"  his  i'ondness. 

^* "  Cousin,'  replied  liie  kiug,  ^  it  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and  rery 
lutle  for  me.' 

How  ?'  said  Henry  ;  *  pray  explain  it.' 

"*l  umi'Msumd  f>v  It,'  sajil  the  unfortunate  kini,^  "that  thi?  my  fa- 
Vi»unle  j^rtyluHind  Maih  fomlh-s  and  pays  iiis  court  to  you  this  day.  as 
kinir  ol' Knyland,  which  vou  wdl  he,  and  1  shall  he  deposed,  for  thai  the 
h.uuial  mslinci  of  ihc  crcaiiin'  p>.'re''ivi's.  Ki-ep  huu,  uiurefore,  by  vuus 
side;  for  lo,  he  Icavuih  me,  and  will  ever  luilow  yuu  I' 

Henry  treasure«l  up  what  king  Kichard  had  said,  and  paid  atteotioB 
to  the  greyhound  Malh,  who  would  no  more  follow  Kichard  of  Bor* 
deaux,  but  kept  by  the  aide  of  Henry,  as  waa  witneaaed  by  thirty  tboa* 
i^and  men.^^'  

*  kioiamtx. 
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Tlio  attendants  of  king  Richard  (who  have  chronicled  the  humilin- 
itons  and  sutleiinir-  of  their  roval  master,  on  this  pilfrrimaire  of  sorrow 
and  degradation,  wjili  n  more  indignant  pen  than  that  of  Froissari),  de- 
clare that  to  grieve  an(i  break  the  spirit  of  the  roval  captive,  lii*;  line- 
gpinted  hf)r'ir's  were  taken  from  hi?n,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pcrforni 
every  ^Uige  <>ii  sorry,  miseral  h  jades,  not  W()rth  ten  sluUinirs.  T!)i« 
was  n  deep  mortiticaiion,  snice  anjong  the  kinjr's  luxnrjes  an  expenj?ive 
liisle  ft»r  nohle  and  costly  steeds  had  been  one  of  the  greatest.  Perhaps 
this  was  after  the  king's  attempwd  escape  at  Lichfitdd.  where;  lie  (lro[)ped 
from  a  window  of  the  tower  in  which  he  slept,  bnt  wa^  perceived,  and 
brotiLdit  hy  f  )ree  iruo  LichBeld  Ca.stle  ajrain.  As  far  as  Coventry,  parties 
of  liie  kin^rVs  laiiiiinl  Welshmen  pnrsned  Henry  of  Bolintrbroke's  army, 
and  harassed  its  rear.  They  were  instigated  and  led  by  Hicliiinrs 
beloyed  squire  and  minstrel,  Owen  Glendower,  who,  from  the  hour 
wiien  his  royal  patron  became  the  prisoner  of  the  anpirina  Bolingbroke, 
▼owed  and  maintained  a  lifeloDg  enmity  against  the  siipplanter  of  bi« 

The  young  queen  found  herself  in  Ihe  power  of  the  usurper  almost 
firoultaneousiy  with  her  unfortunate  husband.  Directly  the  news 
arrived  that  lUehard  had  surrendered  himself,  the  garrisons  of  the  royftl 
casllee  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford  yielded  to  Henry  of  Bolinghfoke. 
Tradition  declares,  that  the  young  Isabella  met  her  luckless  huslxind  on 
the  road,  during  his  sad  pilgrimage  towards  the  metropolis,  as  a  captive 
to  Henry,  and  that  their  meeting  and  parting  were  tender  and  heart* 
breaking ;  bat  the  whfrfe  of  Richard's  progress  has  been  minutely 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  who,  it  may  be  thought,  would  not  have 
been  silent  on  a  cireumsttmce  so  picturesque  and  touching.  This  inter* 
Tiew  roost,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  mere  romance  of  history,  though 
Sbakspeare  has  made  use  of  it  with  beautiful  efiect. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  the  young  queen  was  hurried  from 
j^ace  to  place  with  little  rest.  From  Wallingford  she  was  carried  by 
the  popular  party  to  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  where  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  widowed  duchess  of  Ireland,  who,  having  been  wronged 
by  kmi:  llichard  and  his  late  (pieen,  was  not  snpposed  to  he  extremely 
fHV(>i]ra!)ie  to  tiie  cause  of  the  imprisoned  inonaich.  As  lady  de  Cniircy 
V  ;is  sisn  r  to  the  duchess,  she  cerliiinlv  obtainrvl  arrets*!  to  the  (|ueen 
5i'  iin,  not withs land iuif  h^r  dismissal  hv  kiui:  lui  iiard,  for  she  was  at 
L'ftiij  Castle  when  tfie  iji?5nr<Tent  Loiidc^ners  took  umbra<r<^  at  her 
^icmuy  to  the  queen  ot  Kichard,  and  one  of  tiieir  leaders  thus  addressed 
her : — 

•^I^idy,  make  instant  preparations  of  departure,  for  we  will  not  suffer 
you  to  remain  lunger  here.  Take  care,  on  sayinir  faiew^ell  to  tjueen 
i^bcl,  that  you  show  not  any  tokens  of  anger  at  our  disniii^sing  you, 

*  Amung  the  most  beautiful  of  the  WeUb  melocHcs  still  exists  the  well-known 
«!r,  *^w(  et  Ri(  liani.  '  Tradition  ileclares  this  inelrnlr  \v:i?*  t»ompi -irt!  ]>y  n- 
tlower  aUmt  this  time  as  a  tributr*  of  rr-^ret  to  uiirortiinate  prince;  il  was 
KiWrwaxUs  Ming  and  played  in  the  iinmy  risings  in  favour  of  Richard.  wiiU  lUe 
aame  powerftal  effect  that  the  celebrated  Jacobite  airs  had  on  the  pattuans  «if 
tiie  home  of  Stuart. 
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hat  leU  her  that  your  husband  and  daughter '  hams  sent  to  entreat  yom 
xetura.   This  we  adrise  you  to  do,  if  yon  regard  your  life.    You  roost 

ask  no  questions,  and  make  no  remarks  to  the  qneen,  on  an^thinj  that 
is  EToing  on.  You  will  be  e«^corted  to  Dover,  and  emHarked  in  the  jus- 
sage-boat  for  Boulogne."  The  lady  of  Courry,  alarmed  at  lhe.se  me- 
nan  s,  anil  knowing''  those  who  made  them  to  be  rniel  nnd  lull  oi  hatredf 
replied,  *•  Tliai  in  God's  name  she  would  do  as  iliey  directed.'' 

"  Pallrev«  and  Ikk  kueys  were  furnished  for  herself  and  aiiendant-.  anJ 
all  ihe  Kreiich  >>t  sexes  were  sent  '>{]'}  The  French  household  ^i-i 
the  queen  b^  iug  ilius  broken  up,  none  were  left  with  her  that  were  at  ail 
attached  to  kmg  Richard.  A  new  retinue  was  formed  for  her,  of  iad!<*«. 
damsels,  and  varlet«t,  wlio  were  sirn  ily  enjuined  never  lo  mention  ihe 
name  of  king  Richard  lo  iicr,  or  to  acquaint  her  with  what  was  become 
of  limi."* 

It  is  asserted  by  all  authors  of  that  day,  that  the  heart  of  the  yoaof 
Isabella  was  deroted  to  Richard ;  the  ehrooiclm  of  her  own  comMiy 
especially  declare,  *^  that  he  had  behaved  ao  amiably  to  her  that  the 
loved  him  eDtirely."  While,  by  a  eniel  policy,  her  yoathful  miad  wai 
torn  with  the  pangs  of  euspenae)  and  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  native 
attendantSt  Richard  was  conveyed  from  Shene  by  night,  and  lodged 
eretly  in  the  Tower,  with  such  of  hie  fiienda  and  miniaien  as  were  pe- 
enliarly  ohnoxiona  to  the  Londoners. 

After  enduring  many  mortifications  at  the  Tower,  king  Richard  ofierHl 
to  resign  the  erown  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  immediately  replied, 
^  It  ia  neeeaaary  that  tlie  three  estates  df  the  realm  should  hear  thiapr^* 
poaition;  and  in  three  days  the  parliaments  will  he  collected,  and  CM 
debate  on  the  subject."  So  &r  hia  rejoinder  was  made  with  moderation 
and  propriety,  bat  he  added — 

The  people  want  to  crown  me ;  for  the  common  report  in  the  coun- 
try is,  that  I  have  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  you.  This  was  told 
our  frrandfather,  kinff  Edward,  of  happy  memorv,  when  ho  educatet]  you, 
and  liad  you  acknowledi^ed  heir  to  the  crown;  but  his  love  wa<  «o 
etronfi^  for  his  son,  the  prince  of  ^Vales,  nothing-  mult)  make  him  'Aba 
Ids  purpose.  If  you  had  followed  the  example  of  the  prince,  v«»a  mj^j^t 
still  iiave  been  kin^ ;  but  you  have  always  acted  so  contnirv.  lo  k^cch- 
sioa  the  rumour  to  be  <renerally  believed  througiiout  Eiigl  iii  :.  that  you 
were  not  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a  priest  or  c^tnon. 

I  have  heard  several  knights  who  were  of  the  household  of  ev 
uncle,  the  prince  of  Wales,  declare  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  condon 
of  the  princess.  She  was  cousin-n^eniian  to  kin;^  Edward,  who  br^i  io 
dislike  iier  for  not  having  children  by  his  son,  for  he  knew  that  she  had 

*Th«  count  de  Cilly  was  bar  husband,  and  Barbam  de  Cotuey  her  daui^te'- 
aAer wards  empress  lu  the  brother  of  Anue  of  fiohemiai  the  grettt  emperot  2Mgife* 

mund  ;  she  was  heiress  of  de  Coiircr. — Brooke$. 

'Either  Froi;»iiart  is  mistaken  ui  litis  assertion,  or  the  Fretich  »ervaiik£  of 
/oung  queen  weie  replaced  by  Henry  IV.,  tbt  ihe  >IiuuU*s  of  Coumdl  coniaias 
loti^  \ht  of  Frenoh  p^raoiw,  who  returaod  to  Fraooe  with  fsihrila,  oAcmUs 
b'pr  household. 

^Froismt,  and  MS^.  of  the  Ambasaades. 
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tons  by  her  former  marriage  with  sir  Thonms  Holland,  mnee  he  had 
himself  stood  godfather  to  two.  The  princess  of  Wales  knew  well  how 
to  keep  my  uncle  in  her  chains,  having  through  subtlety  enticed  him  to 
marry  her  ;  but  fearful  of  hfln«if  divorced  by  the  king,  his  father,  for 
want  of  heirs,  ami  that  i\\v  prince  would  marry  agaifi.  it  is  faid  she  had 
vou  and  anotlifr  ?^ori,  wIjo  died  in  liis  infancy,  bv  sDrne  other  pcrsfin  : 
ami  fi<»m  your  modes  of  ibinkini:  :ind  acting,  bemg  so  different  to  liic 
pilLifiiry  and  prowess  of  the  pmicc,  it  is  thought  you  wt^re  the  son  of  a 
prit  >L  or  canon,  for,  at  the  linie  of  your  birtii,  thi  re  were  many  youug 
&ud  ]»audsonio  ones,  in  the  househohl  of  my  uncle,  ul  Bordeaux. 

**Such  is  the  report  of  this  touutry,  which  your  conduct  has  con- 
firmee!; for  you  have  ever  s}u>wti  a  great  atHM-tion  to  tlie  French,  and  a 
(ie^iri*  to  live  at  peace  with  iheui,  lo  tlte  loss  of  the  honour  of  England. 
l>tcaiK'5e  mv  unclv  of  (iloucester  and  the  good  earl  of  Arundel  gave  you 
good  aJviie,  ami  wished  \<ju  lo  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  ances- 
tors, you  have  treacherously  put  them  to  deulli.  Ah  for  me,  I  will  give 
you  uiy  protection,  and  will  guard  and  preserve  your  life  through  com- 
passion, as  long  as  I  shall  be  able.*'  * 

For  two  hoon  did  Henry  thus  coDverse,  contimiing  to  reproach  the 
king  with  all  the  wrong  he  had  ever  heen  guilty  of,  in  the  whole  comae 
of  hie  life.  He  then  took  leave^  Te-enter^  liie  barge,  anti  relumed  to 
bis  house,  aod  on  the  morrow  renewed  hta  orders  for  the  assembliug  of 
parliament. 

As  an  interlude  to  the  narraliTe  of  Froissart,  which  details  the  deep 
dejection  of  Richard,  the  accounts  given  by  his  ^thful  attendant,  and 
the  manuscript  of  the  Ambassades,  show  Richard,  at  intervals,  witli  the 
Uoo-Iike  despair  of  the  Plantagenets  awakened  in  his  breast.  Sometimes 
the  thoughts  of  his  young  wife  a  prisoner  like  himself,  and  perhaps  in 
ei|ual  danger,  gave  rise  to  tempests  ai  rage,  before  whose  sway  the  in'^o- 
lence  of  the  usurper  seems  to  have  quailed,  when  in  his  presence.  The 
time  of  the  interview  here  described  must  have  been  one  day  of  the 
three  which  intervened  between  the  conference  concerning  the  abdicih 
Uvu  jmt  detailed  and  the  meeting  of  parliament 

The  dukes  of  York  and  Aumerle,  and  Henry,  now  called  dnke  of 
Lancaster,  went  lo  the  Tower,  and  aent  the  young  earl  of  Arundel*  to 
bid  the  king  come  to  them,  out  of  his  privy  chamber.  When  this  mcs- 
^nrrc  was  delivered  to  Richard,  he  replied,  Tell  Henry  of  T,;inrastpr 
Irom  me,  f  shall  do  no  such  thing;  if  he  wants  to  see  mr.  ]f  i  Imn  come 
to  mu.''  On  mtrring  the  kini^'s  apnrtiucnt,  none  showed  auy  respect  to 
him  hut  }!f'nr\ .  who  took  nfV  In--  rap.  and,  salutini;  him  resprrifully, 
said,  Here  is  our  cousin  liie  duke  of  Aumerle,  and  our  uncle  ihe  duke 
o\  York,  who  wish  to  speak  lo  you."  Rirlirird  said,  "Cousin,  they  are 
ooi  lit  to  sj>€ak  to  me.''  "  But  have  the  goodness  to  hear  them,*'  ^aid 
Henry.  Upon  which  Hirhnrrl  uttered  an  oath,  and  said,  turnintr  to  Y(Mk,* 
^Titou  vdlaiu !  wiiat  wouidst  thou  8ay  to  me  ?  and  thou  truiior  oi  Kut- 

*  Froissart  ■  Whose  father  Richard  had  put  to  deaUi. 

*  Risfaaid  had  left  him  regent  of  Englaod,  which  be  fonenderfd  to  Henxy  with 
oat  a  imiipBtc. 
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land— 4hoo  art  neither  good  nor  worthy  to  speak  to  me^  nor  to  bear  te 
name  of  duke,  earl,  nor  knight  \  thou,  and  the  villain  thy  fiither^,  fouUy 
have  ye  betrayed  n)e;Mn  a  cursed  hour  were  ye  bom;  by  yoorftlae 
counsel  was  my  uncle  Gloucester  put  to  death  P  AumeHe  replied  to 
the  king,  ^  tliat  he  lied,^'  and  threw  down  his  bonnet  at  his  feet ;  npon 
which  Uie  king  said^  I  am  king  and  thy  lord^  and  will  continue  king, 
and  be  greater  lord  than  I  ever  was,  In  spite  ot  all  my  enemieef''  Upon 
this,  Henry  imposed  silence  on  A u merle.  Richard,  then  turning  with  a 
fierce  countenance  to  Henry,  asked  why  he  was  in  confinement,  and 
ivhy  under  a  guard  of  armcMJ  men  Am  I  your  servant  or  am  I  yonr 
king?  Wiiat  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  Henry  replied,  ^  Yoo  arc 
my  king  and  my  lord,  but  the  council  of  the  realm  have  determined  that 
you  are  to  be  kept  in  confinement  till  the  decision  of  parliament.''^  The 
hiuQ  tlien  swore  a  dof  p  r>nth.  and  t^aid,  *•  Let  nie  have  mv  wife.''  Ex- 
cuse me,"  replied  Henry  ;  *•  ii  is  t'orhitklen  by  llie  council  ihai  vou 
should  see  queen  Isabel.''  Ttien  the  Jxinir  in  wralli  >\alke(J  alnnii  the 
room,  breakini;  into  passi<">nate  exclaaiationii  and  apj)cals  to  Ih-ivrn, 
called  them  i'alse  traitors,  ollered  to  lii^ht  any  four  o{  llienu  ihrtfw  tiowa 
his  bonnet  as  a  L^ai^c,  spoke  "  of  his  liiihcr's  and  Ins  sirdrulfath<»r''5  fame, 
and  his  reiga  of  twenty-one  years."  iienry  of  Lancaster  ilien  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  besought  huu  ^*  to  be  quiet  till  the  metituig  of  parha- 
ment." 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  burst  of  spirit  had  subsided  in 
Jeep  despondency.  Historians  are  not  agreed  whether  the  abdication  oi 
Richard  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  T^wer,  or  in  Westminster  HalL 
Stow  declares  it  was  in  Westminster  HalK  and  that  by  a  singular  coia- 
cidence,  this  ceremony  was  the  first  solemnised  in  that  building*  stoce 
its  new  erection  by  Richard.  The  parliament,  in  lad,  waited*  sitting  in 
Westminster  HalU  the  termination  of  the  following  scene*  Iienry  rode 
to  the  Tower  with  a  selected  number  of  prelates,  dukes,  earb,  and 
knights,  and  dismounted  in  the  court-yard ;  while  king  Richard,  loMiliy 
dressed,  with  the  sceptre  in  bis  band  and  the  crown  on  bis  head,  eateied 
the  hall  in  the  Tower,  but  without  supporters  on  either  aidn,  which  w 
bis  usual  state. 

lie  then  addressed  the  company  as  follows :  ^  I  have  reigned  kingcf 
England, duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  lord  of  Ireland, about  twenty -two  years; 
which  royalty,  lordship,  sceptre,  and  crown,  I  now  freely  and  wiUinfiy 

resign  to  my  cousin,  Iienry  of  Lancaster,  and  entreat  of  him,  in  the 

presence  of  you  all,  to  accept  of  this  sceptre."    He  then  tendered  liie 
sceptre  to  Henry  of  L-inca>icr,  wlio  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  archbi-ibop 
»  of  Canterbury'.    King  Kichaid  ne.xl  raised  up  liis  crown  with  bothius 
hands  from  his  head,  ani!,  placiuij  it  })erore  him,  said. — 

"  Henry,  fair  cousin.  1  prt  r>ciil  and  irive  t<^  you  llus  crown,  wiifi  w  '  ^ti 
1  was  crowned  kini;  of  KnL'huKl.  uiid  with  it  all  the  ri^riiUs  depen  'trt  on 
it.''  Henry  of  Lancaster  received  the  royal  diadem,  and  delivered  il 
over  to  the  archbishop. 

^  Aumerle  bad  just  surreudered  the  loyal  city  of  Bristol,  tU^  Ism  hope  of  At 
anfortuoaio  king. 
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Tliu.«  ^vas  thp  fp^^iirnntion  accepted  ;  Ilenrv  of  Lancaster  calling  in  a 
piiMic  notary,  that  an  auttientic  act  might  be  drawn  np  of  ilus  proceed- 
in?,  which  was  wilne^ssed  by  all  present.  Soon  after  tlje  kinj  ^'•:ls  led 
bark,  to  llie  apartrnt  iii--  in  fhp  Tower,  from  whence  lie  had  in-vii  con- 
ducted. The  two  ]t  \".  (  1<  lilt'  eiown  and  y^ceplre)  were  safely  j>a<*ked  up 
and  iiivcn  to  proper  guards,  who  placed  them  iu  ^lle  treasury  ofWesfc- 
Hiiiihter  Ahi)e\\  nntil  ihev  should  l)e  needed.' 

The  news  of  the  restraint,  in  wliirli  the  youn?  queen  of  En<:lan<l  was 
held,  had  h^eii  carrie<l  by  some  nierchantis  of  Hruo'^'s  to  the  coast  of 
Fniiice,  logeilier  iih  thf  account  of  the  deposition  ol  her  husband.  Pait 
when  the  lady  de  Courcy  arrived,  who  had  l>een  attached  to  the  ho\i?se- 
hold  (►f  Isabella,  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Direcily  she  aligrhted  at 
the  ht»tf  I  of  h«  r  lord  at  l^aris,  the  king  of  France  sent  there  to  hear  news 
of  his  daughter.  The  kinsf  of  France  was  so  nnich  shoeked  at  the  ill 
tidings  she  told  of  Isabella  and  her  husband,  that  thou<rli  his  health  had 
been  gooti  for  some  time,  his  agfitation,  on  hearing  of  his  daughter"'i5 
reverse  of  fortune,  brought  hack  liis  lits  of  frenzy. 

The  d^ke  of  Burgundy  said.  "The  marriage  of  king  Richard  with 
Isaiiella  was  unadvised,  and  so  1  declared  when  it  was  proposed.  Since 
the  English  have  imprisoned  king  Hiehard,  they  will  assuredly  put  iiim 
to  iit  aih  ;  for  thev  always  haled  him  because  he  preferred  peace  to  war. 
Tiiey  wdl  as  (  t  iaiidy  crown  Henry  ol  Lnu aster." 

Th\^  prcdu  iion  of  ilitj  (pieen\s  ujjcle  proved  true.  Durini;  the  last 
days  of  prcmher,  JFenry  of  Liiu  aster  was  recognised  by  the  majority 
of  tltc  a>^riiil)h'(l  j*arli;inieiU  as  kiuL^  and  was  nia<;ni(icently  crowned  ia 
Oetolx  r.  witlidui  the  i>lii{iitest  recognition  of  the  prior  claims  of  the 
Ofpliari  liriia  t>f  ihc  earl  of  March. 

Wilde  this  revolution  was  eUijcied,  the  voum^:  queen  was  removed  to 
Suiiniii::  Hill;  iliere  sIm*  was  kept  a  stale  prisoin  r,  nud  sedulously  mis- 
iiiforinrd  n  ^urdiiiif  tlie  eu  uis  that  had  helallen  her  liusl)and.  Tlie  last 
h<>p<*s  ol  kiuir  llichard  had  ended  in  despair,  when  his  cttusjn  Aumerle 
had  \  ieldeil  lh(*  loyal  city  of  Hristol,  and  his  hroiher-in-luw  Iluiuingdon 
gitxe  lip  Calais,  and  5Wore  feuhy  lo  Henry  l\'.  This  fealty,  however, 
only  Listed  six  weeks.  A  plot  was  set  on  font,  lieaded  hv  Aumerle, 
Huntingdon,  and  Salisbury,  h>r  killing  Henry  I\  .  at  a  tourn.urn  iii  they 
were  about  to  give  at  Windsor.  Henry,  whose  lie;dt}i  soon  broke  under 
lUe  anxieties  which  beset  the  crown  of  thorns  he  had  assumed,  was  sick 
St  Windsor  Castle.  There  wa«  a  spiked  instrument  concealed  in  his 
bed,  for  the  purpose  of  dettroying  him  when  he  lay  down  to  rest;  its 
introduciionf  saya  the  monk  of  Evesham,  was  attributed  to  one  of  the 
yoaog  i]ueeii^8  •ervantt,'^ 

RirhanPs  doom  was  now  sealed.  lie  was  hurried  from  the  Tower  to 
Pontefract  Cistle;  meantime,  liie  confederate  lords  Hew  to  arms,  and, 

*Frr>i.-!»(irt.  This  nnrmtivo  i«  in  f>erfeet  unijion  with  the  ancient  lawt and  cui- 
tDOii  ni'  KuKlnixh  wlii  h  or(lninc<l  that  St.  Kdward'a  ofowo  and  regalia  thottZd 
b9  in  the  keeping  of  tkc  abbot  of  WeetmintiMr, 
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dressing  up  king  IlicharcPs  rliaplain,  Mainielaiin'  in  royal  robes,  pfo- 
claimed  that  the  clepo«?ed  kiag  had  escaped  from  his  gaoler«i. 

The  young  queen  l^nibeila  took  an  extraordinary  pan  in  if.i-  mo?*- 
ni(  uL  tor  the  restoration  of  her  husband/  When  ihe  earl.s  oi'  K»  ni  and 
Salisbury  came  with  ihtir  forces  to  Sunning  Iliil,  where  she  was  itbidui;:, 
they  told  her  "  they  had  driven  the  usurper,  Bolingbroke,  from  Windsor 
to  the  stronghold  of  the  Tower,  and  that  her  hmbaod  bad  e:$cape(i,  and 
wu  then  in  foil  much  to  meet  her  at  the  heed  of  a  hniidred  thontud 
men."  Overjoyed  at  this  newe,  the  young  qyeen  put  bereeif  at  tlw 
disposal.  She  likewise  took  great  pleasure  in  ofderiug  the  badges  of 
Henry  IV.  to  be  torn  from  her  boueehold,  and  replaced  by  thcne  of  bar 
foyal  husband;  in  which  ^  harmless  spite,'^  says  Hay  ward,  ^  ibe  qaesn 
Isabel  took  the  utmost  satis&etion.''  A  piodamation  was  likewin 
issued  in  her  name,  declaring  ^  that  she  did  not  recognise  Heniy  of  Ln* 
caster  as  king."  The  queen  then  set  out  with  her  brother-in<kw,  Ike 
earl  of  Kent,  and  his  allies,  on  their  march  to  Wallingford  and  Abingdon. 
Full  of  joyful  hope,  the  enthusiastic  girl  expected  every  hoar  to  most 
her  king  triumphant  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  army.  She  was  with  the 
barons  when  they  entered  the  fatal  town  of  Cirencester ;  but,  amidst  the 
mysterious  darkness  which  shrouds  the  termination  of  this  insuiiectioBi 
we  lose  sight  of  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  young  queen  was  ia> 
captured  by  Henry  IV.  Let  fortune  ha?e  declared  for  whatever  party  it 
Diigiiti  disappointment  alone  was  in  store  for  the  heart  of  Isabelk,  sin 
the  Richard,  whom  she  hoped  to  meet,  was  but  a  counterfeit  in  royal 
robf's  to  deceive  the  common  people.  The  chiefs  of  the  insurrection 
were  betrayed  by  the  mayor  of  Cirencester,  and  ibeir  snniniary  execution 
followed  in  a  few  hours.  I»al)ella  was  too  youni(  to  be  punishcnr!  for  her 
sliare  ia  this  rehellio!i.  rxcepling  by  close  reslmitit.  She  was  ser)U  altta* 
quiet  was  restored,  stric  lv  fj'iarded,  to  (be  pala^^e  of  Havering  aite  Bovrer, 
and  tills  appears  to  }kiv(  tw  '  u  her  place  ol  resilience,  dnrini:  the  tnii.n.^aJ 
event.H  that  succeeded  tiie  insurrection,  in  which  she  took  a  part  so 
decided,  couj^idering  her  tender  age. 

These  fnin«»actions  took  place  at  the  end  of  Januai^*,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  F^ebruary,  1  100,  when  the  insurrection  was  subdued;  it  Nvame 
a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  between  the  knights  and  lord^  of  Hei>- 
ry*s  bed-ch.uiiber,  who  always  concluded  by  observing  oa  the  impossi- 
bility that  lleiuy  IV.  should  rei<^n  peaceably  while  Richard  If.  was  snrf* 
fered  to  exist.  Tlie  wily  king  gave  no  intimation  tliat  he  heard  ihe-je 
colk)qnies.  After  an  abortive  invasion  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol.  Richard's 
brother-ia-law,  the  king^s  flatterers  and  tempters  beset  hiiu  more  than 
ever. 

^  Yet,'^  says  Froissart,  emphatically,  ^  the  king  of  England  made  no 

*Ho  was  exrf'.'dliigly  like  Richard,  and  supposed  to  be  an  illegitin;;*:  "  son  of 
one  of  the  royal  family;  h''  wa>  impIirnt.Ml  in  the  III^.m!  execution  'H'  :  i  • 
of  Gluucestor.    He  had  tt  lliered  to  Ki<  hard  with  Uie  utuMtt  fideiity,  iirum  iu» 
landing;  ia  Wales  till  his  capture  at  FUat. 

*  Guthrie  and  Ff^iMft  Sat  John  Hay  ward,  p.  137,  •dition  I599L  He  saj\ 
the  insurgent  lords  came  to  die  queen  from  Cblnebiook  to  -^nntni^  a  pIwasaMt 
Readiug. 
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tepty,  hnU  lemng  them  in  conversation,  went  to  his  falconers,  and 
placiag  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  forgot  ail  in  feedin^^  !tim.^'  Froiswt  ia 
fiir  too  courtly  to  acknowledge  that  00  accomplished  a  knigrht  as  Henry 
u(  Lancaster  ordered  so  foul  a  murder;  but  other  historkuis  do  not 
allow,  that  Henry  forgot  all  while  feeding  his  falcon. 

Thrrp  arc  fo  many  cirnimstantial  details^  in  the  narrative  of  old 
Fal»i;iri,  ronreriiing  the  dr;illi  of  Uichard  Il„  ihnt  them  is  little  doubt  of 
iLs  h<  Miir  the  line  historv  o\'  thr  miinlrr  nf  the  unhaj)pv  king.  Frois- 
sart  lias  L'iven  the  openin*^  or  prologue  ot'  liie  trairetly  ;  iHtt  Hie  follow- 
ing rtdaiion,  srathered  from  Fabian  and  othersi  tells  iUe  mauuer  m  which 
it  was  played  out. 

King  IIenr>',  sitting  one  day  at  taVle,  in  a  sighing  manner  said,  <^  HaTe 

I  no  faithful  friend  who  will  deliver  me  of  one  whose  life  will  be  my 
death,  and  whose  death  my  life       "  This  speech  was  much  noted  of 

the  h«  art^rs,  csperially  by  one  sir  Piers'  of  Exton.  This  knight  left  the 
court,  and,  with  eight  persons  more,  went  suddenly  to  Pontefract  Castle; 
wliiihrr  beinir  come,  lie  railed  before  him  the  squire,  who  was  accus- 
loiTied  tu  wail  on  Piichard  at  tabbs  giving  him  a  charjie  '  that  the  king 
i^hoiiM  eat  as  much  as  lie  would,"  for  that  now  he  should  not  long  eal.' 
Rinji  Kictiard  beinir  ^el  at  dinner  was  served  nei;lii:«  nllv,  and  without 
the  usual  ccremcHiy  of  lastintj  the  dishes,  l)efore  he  Cdiumenccd  his 
mpal.  Ilichard,  inarvelliuir  at  iliis  sudden  rluiui^e,  askid  the  reason,  and 
wa>  t«dd  that  new  orders  hatl  been  given  by  king  Henry  to  that  etlect. 

i  fie  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee  togetiierT"  exclaimed 
the  kiiiir  in  a  passion,  striking  the  man  with  a  carvinir-knife.  On  iliat 
wi»r(l.  m  rushed  sir  Piers  Kxtuti,  with  eiirht  tall  men,  every  man  having 
a  NvtapoM  in  his  hand.  Richard,  perceiving  them,  put  the  table  back 
froiu  luni,  and  stejjping  up  to  llie  man  next  him,  wrnnsf  the  weapon  out 
of  his  haod  ^a  brown-bdl  i,  and  theicwuh  riirhl  valiantly  defuiided  him- 
.«elt  ;  so  liuii  in  conclusion  four  of  ihem  he  slew  outrii/;!it.  Sir  Piers, 
aiu.i/ed  ihcreat,  leaped  upon  the  chair  where  king  Kiehurd  usually  sat 
(noiiie  authorities  sav  it  was  a  curiously  carved  stcnie  chairl ;  \Oiile  with 
the  f»»ur  sur\iving  ruiliaii:?  ihc  kmg  was  fiercely  sirnnii^  lor  ei^mijuest, 
aiid  chasing  liuui  round  the  chamber,  he  passed  near  to  the  chair, 
whereon  sir  Piers  had  gotten,  who  with  a  pole-axe  smote  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  withal,  ridded  him  of  his  life  in  an  instant^' 
Thus^  battling  like  a  champion  of  proof,  in  the  full  exercise  of  mighty 

'  There  was  a  lord  mayor,  one  of  Richard's  oppoaers,  called  Sir  Thomas 

•Thi?*  oi>?ervaiion  shows  that  his  ft»otl  hatl  bt*en  cm^iunvrilK^d. 

•TJi<^  very  words  of  bbakspcare^  who  has  merely  cast  Fiihinu  s  narrative  into 
dialo;;ue.  Waliingbam  only  mentions  that  Richard  starved  hiniM^lft  anf)  died  on 
Valentin* ^ty,  14fX).  This  author  is  a  tborotii^i  Lancasterian  ptirii«an,  while 
alcleriiiHn  Fabian  just  wrote  at  that  distance  from  ilie  evctu  in  (jii-  -tion,  when 
th**  truth  han  not  pas^  -.l  from  tho  memory  of  man,  nru\  yet  h<*  ran  f^nr- 
[♦••isly.  Fabinn  livnl  iit  tho  rei^m  of  Henry  IV.'s  grandMni.  As  lor  gainmg  an 
•ctual  exi><^'sure  of  a  royal  inurtier,  from  an  imtMditUt  contem{»oniry,  it  is  not  ai 
be  expected.  Lot  tlio  reader  notice  the  ominous  silence  of  Froi^^art  on  tliis  sub- 
jeoL   Uts  words  point  at  murder  strongly,  but  they  speak  it  not. 
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«?nergie8  awakened  at  the  call  of  despair,  fell  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
at  the  early  a?e  of  thirty-two;  he  died  in^fnntlv.  in  the  triumphant  fin«h 
of  vit  torv  aLf  tmst  learlul  odds.  The  e  ili.uiiry  of  his  death  >:rrrii>.  la 
the  iniiui.s  of  his  comhalivc  nobles,  tu  li;ive  a«»perged  the  stain  oi  il^eeiii- 
macy,  wiili  which  his  raai  luuliy  lauiied  him.  We  hear  uo  morv,  in 
chronicle,  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  priest. 

**  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  when  dead,  was  placed  on  a  liner  corered 
with  black  cloth,  and  «  canopy  of  the  aame.  Foor  black  horses  wm 
harnessed  to  it,  and  four  irarieta  ia  mouniing  eondueted  the  litter.^  fol* 
lowed  by  four  knights,  dressed  also  in  monrning,''  sir  Pwrs  being  donk- 
less  one  of  the  knights,  and  the  varleta  the  worthy  anrviTon  of  Rkfaanfs 
eight  assaflants.  They  thos  paiaded  the  streets,  at  a  foot^  pace,  till 
they  came  to  the  Chepe ;  which  is  the  greatest  thorooghiare  in  the  ctty« 
and  there  they  halted  for  npwaida  of  two  hours.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  came  to  see  king  Richard^  who  lay  in  the  titter,  h» 
head  on  a  black  cushion,'  and  his  face  uncovered.^'' 

Thus  was  queen  Isabeil*  left  a  widow  in  her  thirteenth  year;  the 
death  of  her  royal  lord  was  concealed  from  her  a  considerable  time 
but  she  learned  the  murderous  manner  c^it  soon  enough^  to  reject  wtih 
horror  alt  oflers  of  union  with  the  heir  of  Lancaster.  Toung  as  she 
was,  Isaheiia  gave  proofs  of  a  resolute  and  decistTC  chaiacter;  traiti  of 
firm  and  faithful  affection  were  shown  by  this  youlliful  queen,  which 
captivated  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  caused  her  to  be  made  the 
heroine  of  many  an  historical  ballad, —  a  species  of  literature  that  the 
peo})le  oi  the  land  much  dcliirhted  iti  at  that  time. 

The  young  widow  remauietl  hi  a  slate  of  captivity  at  Havering  Bower, 
while  her  royal  father  in  France  was  labouring  under  a  hnii:  atid  doiorous 
fit  of  insanity;  brought  on  by  anxiety  lor  his  daunhier's  fat»  The 
French  council  of  regency  demanded  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 

^Froissart   The  black  cmhkm  is  meDttooad  by  aaotber  witneM:  it  vw  pt» 

bably  to  conceal  any  accidental  effiiaion  of  blood. 

*Sir  John  Hayward  add'^  the  remarkable  circDTn^tnnce  (p.  135),  *•  that  Ricin 
ard's  bo<ly  wa«  not  only  enibnlniod  and  c  red,  but  j-cldcred  entirely  in  IfaJ.  a'i 
but  the  face."  Thu»,  although  the  body  was  exposed  lo  the  view  of  the  popular 
in  all  tbe  towns  thioagb  wbicli  it  paswd,  as  well  as  in  the  metfopplis.  no  oor 
could  poftsibly  ascertain  what  woonds  were  on  tbe  head.  Theae  piiwamiiiiM 
plaiidy  point  out  the  pecuUar  manner  of  Ricliard's  death.  Traditional  cridene? 
may  be  pithered  from  the  tour  of  three  Norwich  gentlemen,  in  104-3,  before  titf 
royal  castle  of  Ponlcfract  was  dilapidateil  by  Cromwell.  "We  scaled  tLa:  Lijl.. 
stately,  and  impregnable  castle  biulded  by  the  Norman  on  a  rock  •  wluch 
sttength,  situation,  and  largeneia,  may  oompaie  with  any  in  the  kinjEdooL  la 
the  circuit  of  this  caatle  are  seven  famous  towers;  the  hi^b«;st  of  them  is  called 
the  Hound  Tc*\\  ♦  in  which  tlinl  rinforlunale  prince,  Ri-^-hnrd  TL,  fled  roond  a 
po«t  till  h]^  hijr!>;iP>us  bntrhers  drj'rived  him  of  life.     Lpon  that  tfu  crmti 

hackings  oul jLii£  LU/wt  do  ttUl  retnatn.  We  viewed  the  spacious  bati  whicli  ite 
giants  kept,  the  large  fair  kitchen  with  matiy  wide  chimneys  in  it;  we  went  ep 
and  saw  the  chamber  of  presence,  the  king  and  queen's  chambers,  tbe  chapd, 
and  many  other  rooms,  all  fit  and  guiiable  for  princes.*' — lirayUy  g  ^  Ct lylit 
lUustrntor.^  p.  94.  'Die  Round  Tmver  is  hy  Weavr  r  (Fuii.  ral  M.->niim^nt>) 
called  "the  LLjody  Tower,    he  i>ay»,  by  tradiUon  of  the  coimlry  ia  ib 

vicinity,  in  memory  of  the  muxder  of  Kichaid  IL 
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youn^  qucfn,  but  Henry  IV.  would  not  hear  of  it,  answering,  that  she 
>hoii!ci  rcsitle  in  Eni^lanil  like  other  qiirf'n-<lowageni,  in  j^reat  lionour, 
on  her  dowrr;  and  lh:^t  if  she  hftu  unluckily  lost  a  husband,  she  should 
\ye  providt'd  wiili  anoiher  torthwith,  who  would  he  young,  handsome, 
aiul  e\  rv  way  deserving  of  her  love.  Kirhaid  of  Bordeaux  was  loo 
old  for  licr,  but  the  person  now  ollerfd  was  suitable  in  every  respect; 
beiii^  no  other  than  the  prince  of  VA  it  Irs.**' 

It  seems  strange  that  lsab<  lia,  wiio  had  expressed  such  iniant  priile  in 
bt  inii  queen  of  England,  should  give  up  voluiiuiriiy  all  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing that  station,  witli  a  youthful  hero,  whose  age  was  so  suitable  to  her 
own  'j  yet  so  it  was.  But  she  was  inflexible  in  her  rejection  of  the 
gallant  Uenry  of  Monmouth,  and  mourned  her  murdered  husband  in  a 
muiner  ezeeedingly  touching,  as  all  who  approachtd  her,  French  or 
English,  bore  witaess.'^*  Her  lelbsal  wonld  have  been  of  little  anul^  if 
her  family  aad  eoitntry  had  not  aeen  the  malter  in  the  same  light  In 
lepfy  10  Hemy  IV.^  proposition)  the  French  i^gency  deckir«l  ^  tluit 
doting  the  grieToiu  iUness  of  their  lord  king  Charles,  they  could  not 
giye  away  h^  eldest  daughter  withont  his  consent"  Therefore,  montha 
passed  away,  and  the  maiden  qoeen-dowager  still  continued  a  monmuw 
widow,  in  the  bowers  of  Haveiing.  It  is  recorded  that  king  Henry  and 
hia  gallant  heir  did,  in  that  interval,  all  in  their  power  to  win  her  con- 
stant heart  from  the  memory  of  Richard,  but  in  Tain«  She  was  just  of 
the  age  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  an  ardent  young  prince  like  Henry  of 
Moomouth ;  nor  can  there  exist  a  doubt,  by  the  extreme  pertinacity 
with  which  he  wooed  the  widow  of  his  cousin)  that  she  was  beloved 
by  him.  However  this  may  be,  the  modern  paradox  of  Richard  ll.'s 
escape  from  the  bloody  towers  of  Poniefract'  is  utterly  annihilated,  by 
the  continual  efforts  of  Henry  IV.  to  gain  the  Imnc!  of  Isahcila  for  his 
!«on.  "Would  Henry," asks  an  historical  antiquary,  111  ilic  ArcluTologia, 
•*  have  been  so  desirous  for  thf  ninrria!r<«  of  his  heir  willi  the  widow  of 
Rirhard,  hail  lie  not  been  rt  rtiun,  hi  vond  all  doubt,  that  her  husband 
was  dead  He  would  not  surely  have  promoted  a  niariiutj*\  which 
w«»ul(l  have  ilh'jitimated  liie  heirs  of  Lnnraster.  This  is  one  of  the 
lit^torical  prooib  oi  a  disputed  pomi  whicii  appeals  directly  to  common 
sense. 

\Vhen  Ciiarles  VI.  recovered  his  senses,  he  sent  the  count  d'Albrct  to 
mipnre  into  ilic  siiualion  of  Isabella.  King  Henry  and  liis  council  were 
at  Klihani,  where  the  French  ambassador  was  splendidly  enterlained  by 
him.  He  told  H  ijry  lie  had  been  seia  by  ihe  king  and  queen  of  Franc^r 
to  see  the  young  queen  their  daughter.    The  king  replied— 

^  We  no  way  wish  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her,  but  you  must  pro* 

*  Fro;-«inrt.  •  Afi l.-t. 

•Too  much  s(r«*ss  ha.«i  boon  Wvi  (hy  those  who  hare  workp<l  li  u-l  tu  f>r()vo  ilii* 
punuiox)  on  the  lact,  that  Kichard  a  »kuii  was  fotiiKi  entire,  wlicn  lutnb  wad 
■samiDed  in  Wectttunster  Abbey.  Let  the  aotiqnaries,  bowevett  consult  medi* 
oat  aothoritics,  and  they  will  find  that  instant  lioath  may  ensue,  fiom  a  oolieas* 
iion  on  the  brain,  without  the  bone  of  the  bead  U-iup^  broken ;  aiul  !iuw  easy  it 
if  thf  kitig  hnti,  in'^"0'1,  h^cn  only  stanned,  for  hf^  H<-«H-.-in:J  To  coinpifMM 
Hi»  fiK>uiii  and  iiottrils,  m>  that  the  return  01^  respira'iou  wa^  ^>i«; vented! 
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mise^  on  oath,  that  neither  yonrself.  nor  any  of  your  company,  speas  A) 
her  any  itmiL'^  ronceniintr  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Siiouid  you  do  oi:ier- 
yv'isp,  you  v  ill  trreatly  offend  us  aad  the  whole  couniry,  aad  lemam  m 
peril  of  voiir  lives  while  here." 

Noi  \<^n!J  atu;r  this,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  carried  count  d'Alnret 
to  Haverinjr  atle  Bower,  where  Isabtiia  men  re:jided.  Siie  \\^s  atieuiied 
by  the  (hirliess  of  lir  lami,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester,  her  two  tl.iLLTU- 
ters,  and  (Ulicr  hniits  aiul  damsels  as  companions.  The  carl  rjircxiuced 
the  French  emhjis«v  to  the  young  queen,  who  conversed  some  lime  wiih 
them,  a;>king  eag  liy  many  questions  after  her  royal  parents.  Tbej 
kept  the  promise  they  had  made,  by  never  meniioning  king  Richard,  ana 
letumed  to  London  after  a  ehort  intenriew.  At  Ellhao^  on  their  araj 
home,  they  dined  with  king  Henry,  who  presented  them  with  some  ri^ 
jewels.  When  they  took  leave^  he  said  amicably,  ^  Tell  those  who 
sent  you  that  the  queen  shall  never  snfler  the  smallest  harm,  or  an j  dis- 
torbanoe^  but  sludl  keep  up  a  state  and  dignity  becoming  her  birth  and 
tank,  and  enjoy  all  her  rights ;  for,  young  as  she  is,  she  ought  ooi  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  ehanges  that  liappen  in  this  world*^ ' 

The  council  of  Henry  IV.  meantime  anxiously  deliberated  on  the  des- 
tination of  the  young  queen.'  It  came  at  last  to  the  decision^  thai  isa* 
bella,  beinj?  of  tender  age,  had  no  right  to  claim  revenue  as  queen-dow* 
rvcr  of  £iigland ;  but  that,  as  no  accommodation  could  be  effected  by 
the  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  she  ought  to  be  restored  to  her 
friends  directly,  with  all  the  jewels  and  paraphernalia  that  she  broughi 
with  her*  But  on  this  point  a  gr\m\  difficulty  arose,  for  Henry  IV.  had 
sf  r/rd  the  Utile  queen^i?  jewels,  and  divided  thoin  amont;  his  &ix  cluKIrtTi, 
tlie  prince  of  Wales  havinir  the  g^reatest  si i, ire.  Tlie  km^z  wrote  ii>  ha 
council  declariiifif  "  that  he  had  coumiaruied  ins  son  and  other  cluldrea 
to  give  up  tiie  jewels  of  tiieir  dear  cousin  queen  Isrdx  lla,  and  tliai  they 
were  to  be  seiil  to  London."  But  inleiition  and  ])crluiiiiance  are  \erv 
diilerent  matters,  for  that  the  dear  cousin  s  jewels''  were  never  returned 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  queen's  uncie,  Orlean?,  auu  the  French 
treaties  between  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI*  N  >r  ai>*  Uiey  named  wiih 
her  property  specitied  in  her  journey  to  Leuliiiglicu  ,  yei  in  the  scheuuk 
her  silver  dnuking-cup,  a  few  silver  saucers  and  dii^hes,  with  u  liule  old 
tapestry,  are  pompously  enumerated.  It  is  worthy  of  remiirk,  u>  show 
the  extreme  parsimony  of  Henry,  that  an  item  demanding  new  cioUies 
for  the  young  queen  and  her  maids  of  honour,  with  doib  lor  their  char- 
rettes  or  chariots,  is  sharply  met  by  the  answer,  ^  thai  Ae  king^  vai^ 
robe  had  given  out  all  that  he  intended." 

Queen  Isabella  set  out  for  London,  May  27,  aecompaaied  by  two 
ladies  of  the  royal  fiunily,  who  had  both  received  great  injiiriaa  from 


^Proissait. 

•For  Uiis  iriT  rjnation  and  the  rest  of  the  farts  followinii.  we  are  todMti!>dls 
ei'r  Hnrris  Nic(»ins'  iavaiuat^e  editioo  of  theiilinutes  of  the  Privy  Coiincii»  vqCl 

pp.  11S-1J4,  145. 

*  bee  p.  10,  where  a  description  U  given  of  her  robes,  and  an  estin^aie  of  thm 
valna  af  her  jeweU  *  Rapin,  vol.  i.  Hemy  V,  a  reiga. 
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Bidbtfd  n.'  The  datibaat  of  freluid  was  one,  and  the  connteM  of 
Hereford*  (mother  to  the  dachets  of  Gloucester^  the  widow  of  the 
eboghtered  Thomss  of  Woodstock),  the  other.  To  these  ladies  was 
eonngned  the  care,  or  nther  the  costody,  of  Isabella's  person.  The 
sweetness  of  this  angelic  girPs  disposition  had  certainly  conyerted  these 
natural  enemies  into  loving  friends,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  Next 
in  rank  to  these  gieat  ladies  in  the  train  of  Isabella  was  Eleanor  Ilollandf 
the  yonng  widow  of  Ro^er,  earl  of  March,  slain  in  Ireland,  whose  son 
was  heir  of  England  de  jure  ;  she  had  been  appointed  governess  to  the 
queen  by  Richard  II.,  and  still  adhered  to  her,  though  merely  classed 
now  among  her  ladies  of  honour :  the  oilier  ladies  were,  lady  Poiuings, 
lady  Mowbray,  and  Madame  de  Vache.  Isabella  had  likewise  seven 
maids  of  hononr.  and  two  French  chambermaids,  Simoiiette  ami  Mari- 
anne. The  ^  rench  chamberlain  was  Monsieur  de  \'ache.  She  had  a 
confessor  and  a  secretary.  She  was  escorted  l)v  the  bishops  of  Dnrham 
aiul  Ilerel'ord,  and  by  the  earl  of  Somerset,  lienry  IV.'s  haif-broihefi 
wi*'i  t"'»nr  kjiigrhts  bannerets  and  six  chevaliers. 

VVuh  this  train  and  escort  the  young  (jueen  set  out  from  Havering.* 
At  Tottenham  Cross,  she  was  met  by  the  late  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl 
ot  U'orce-^ler,  witli  a  gallant  company,  who  joined  her  train.  The  lord 
mayor  and  his  viscounts  (as  the  aldermen  were  then  callciO,  with  other 
gaoU  people  of  the  city,  met  her  at  Sandford-hill,  and,  falling  in  with 
her  procession,  puanled  her  to  London.  At  Hackney,  prince  Thomas, 
second  son  to  Henry  IV.,  met  the  yonng  queen,  and  honourably  accom- 
panied her  to  London,  assisted  by  the  constable  ui  Liigland,  tlie  marshal, 
aud  other  great  officers. 

It  is  supposed  Isabella  tarried  at  the  Tower  from  the  day  of  her  Loi>- 
4on  entry,  for  she  did  not  sail  for  France  till  July  Ist  following,  when 
thrse  baUingers  and  two  anned  beiges  were  appointed  to  leeetve  her  and 
Iwr  suite  at  Dover. 

July  was  far  adranesd  bsfors  the  maiden  widow  of  Richard  IL  was 
lestorsd  to  her  parents ;  during  which  time  Henry  IV.  and  his  son  tried 
every  means  in  their  power  to  shake  her  childish  constancy  to  the 
msmory  of  Ridiaid.  Bet  her  steady  aversion^''  as  Monstrslet  calls 
her  refusal,  rsmained  the  same ;  the  situation  of  this  child  was  eztraor^ 
dincry)  and  her  Wrtnous  finnness^  mors  probable  in  a  royal  heroine  of 
twenty'^igfat  than  in  one  who  had  seen  little  more  than  half  as  many 

*  Se€  pr^eding  voliune,  memoir  of  Aune  of  Bohemia, 

*Tbis  lacl7,  called  oounteM  of  Heielbid,  was  the  mother  of  the  co^ieirestes  of 
Hereford,  tiie  duohew  of  Oloueetter,  and  Maiy,  the  deceased  wi A  of  tlie  usuipef 
Henrj  IV.  Tlio  duchoM  of  Gkmceifer,  who  had  been  in  the  family  of  Isabella, 
had  lately  iost  iwr  promisina:  son,  by  the  plapiie.  and  iiad  died  of  grief.  Her 
mother,  ihU  counteds  uf  Ueiefoxd,  was  the  giaudmoiher,  by  the  maternal  sidc^ 
of  Henry  V. 

*  Fioiaaart  mendons  tliia  dower-palaoe  of  die  CogHah  qneens  as  6er  latest  resl> 
Aanee.  It  is  possible  that  some  political  reason  might  have  made  Isabella's 
cortege  travel  thrmitrh  Waltham  forest,  and  Itnlgc  at  WaUhani  luinting  pahicf* , 
then  she  mifiht  cross  the  Lea  to  cnin  the  north  roati  iusteail  of  iho  east  road,  n>r 
her  course  was  plainly  by  'i'ottenhurn-hitl,  and  her  entrance  into  London  b/ 
Hackney. — Sco  MmtUu  0/  Privy  Councilt  vol.  L  p.  145. 
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smnmcr-s.  At  last,  thr  usurper  res-olved  to  restore  tho  youn^  widaw  lo 
France,  hui  relused  lo  rutuni  her  dou  ry.  savinn*.  t^tnt  as  a  E^rwa  TaYonr 
he  woiiKI  fvrop  to  d(Pf!urt  il.s  amoimt  tVom  liic  luUil  thai  Krance 
owed  K'lL'l  ui  !,tnr  liie  ransom  of  kinif  John.  I  he  jewels  of  ilie  voaag 
quPL'iJ  he  likewise  relaiiifd,  iilthonirh  it  \v;i.s  exprf">>ly  stipulated  by  ihe 
will  of  kin^  Kichard  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  iii(j  rich  jewels  his  iitile 
wife  had  hioughl  Iruui  i  ranee  should  be  restored  to  her.  Henry  could 
Hot  plead  ignomnce  o(  his  cousin's  ie!«tament,  since  the  poor  king-'s  u  iiU 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  had  been  broken  open  lo  furni:»ii  articled  of  accu- 
sation against  him.' 

The  rf>yal  virgin  was  appfoachiiiff  her  fifteenth  year  when  thw  pbnH 
dered,  and,  wearing  the  deep  wee&  of  widowhood,  the  embaiked  at 
Dover  for  Calais,  escorted  by  the  same  sir  Thomas  Percy'  who  bad 
attended  her  as  ehamberlain  doring  her  espousals.  Notwithstandinf  tha 
tact  that  his  family  had  been  ^  the  ladder  wherewithal  the  mounting  Bo- 
lingbroke  ascended  the  throne  of  Richard,^  there  is  little  doabi  that  sir 
Thomas  Percy's  heart  ever  beat  loyally  towards  hia  tightlnl  master,  far 
he  was  bathed  ui  tears  during  the  time  he  thus  coadncted  the  jooog 
widow  of  Richard  to  her  native  ahotes. 

**  My  queen  to  France  Irona  whence  set  forth  in  pomp 
She  oaroe  adoraed  hither  like  tweet  Maft 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  da^." — Skak^nan. 

Leulinijhen,  a  tou'n  hetween  Boulogne  and  Calais,  a  sort  of  frontier 
ground  of  the  English  territory,  was  the  spot  appointed  for  the  resiont- 
tion  of  Isabella  to  her  uncle  of  Buri^umiy.  It  was  on  tlip  *2r»»h  of  iolv, 
140*2,  when  sir  Thomas  Percy,  with  strennuii*^  tears,  look  liie  young 
queen  by  the  arm,  and  delivered  her  witli  good  grace  into  the  hands  dt 
Waleran  count  St.  Pol,  Hurnanied  the  Kighieous,^  and  received  cerULa 
letters  of  quiiiance  for  her  from  the  French.  In  these  the  English  coui- 
missioners  declared,  thui  ihe  young  queen  was  jusi  as  she  had  be?a 
received,  uiul  Percy  ofl'ered  to  light  d  Coutrancc  any  one  who  should 
cissert  the  contrary."  To  do  the  French  justice,  they  could  not  ha^e 
welcomed  back  their  young  princess  royal  with  more  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty,  if  she  had  bemi  dowered  with  all  the  wealth  of  Lu^^iand,  instead 
of  returning  destitute,  and  plnnderad  of  all  but  her  beauty  and  hc^ioar. 

The  virtoes  and  sweet  temper  of  the  youthful  queea  bad  wutt  tk» 
aflbetions  of  her  English  ladies,  for  our  manuscript  pursues*— 

^Know,  before  ue  parties  separated,  they  all  wept  moot  piteooslj, 
and  when  they  came  to  quit  Ihe  chapel  of  our  I^dy  at  Leulii^en,  quasi 
Isabel,  whose  yoong  heart  is  full  of  tendemesa  and  kittdlincss,  broi^ 
all  her  English  ladies,  who  were  making  sore  lameutatioosi  uulo  the 


'See  the^e  arti<'!t-s  in  Raj'iii.  \v!io  in:ilcr>«  no  rommfnt  on  ihis  moiialRMS  JNIK 
eeeding,  whirli  is  really  without  jjrocctlent  {\it  absurdity. 
•  AAerwnrds  the  carl  of  Worcester,  ?o  lamooa  in  the  Percy  rebellion. 
*He  was  brother-in-law  to  kra^  Riefaanl. 

•This  is  ftom  the  MSSL  of  the  Ambe»sades.  Hall's  Chmiele  aayi^  J*9nf$  aiaa 
K  regular  receipt  for  the  queen  that  »he  bad  been  safely  dellTWad,  WQidaA  aoHS* 
what  like  a  receipt  for  a  bale  of  merchandise. 
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FVmch  leiitC|  wlme  riM  niide  tfien  dine  wilb  h€f*  Aioi4  ifter  dittotf f 
qjVMi  isabel  took  ill  the  jewebr  she  hed  remamhigf  and  divided  tkem 
wmon^  the  lonb  and  bdiea  of  iloglaiid  who  had  aeeooipaoied  ber,- who 
all,  nerertheleta,  wept  mighcity  with  aorrow  al  partini^  with  their  Tovng 
queen.  Tet  etill  she  sweetly  bade  tfaea  ^be  of  gm  chesrt^  tao^fh 
weeping  herself;  nevertheless^  at  the  momenl  of  parting,  all  mewed 
their  IsniMntations.^ 

«^  The  damsel  of  Montpensier,  sister  to  the  eoont  de  la  Marehe,  the 
damsel  of  Luxembnigh,  sister  to  the  eoont  de  St  Pol;  and  many  other 
noble  ladies,  were  sent  by  queen  of  France  to  wait  upon  her 
danghter. 

Then  the  count  St  Pol  led  her  to  the  dnkes  of  Boigondy  and  Bour- 
bon, who,  with  a  large  company  of  armed  men,  were  waiting,  intending, 
if  any  demur  had  taken  place  r^rdin^  the  restoration  of  their  niece,  to 
have  charged  the  Englisn  party  over  hUl  and  over  TsUey,  and  taken  her 
bach  by  force  to  her  fiur  sire  the  king  of  France.' 

She  was  received  by  her  oonnttynien  with  every  hononr,  and  thence 
assorted  to  Boulogne  and  to  Abbeville,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
edebsate  her  letom,  made  a  grand  banquet  She  then  proceeded  through 


nule.'  Most  kindly  was  she  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  ; 
but  thotigfa  il  was  pretended,  by  king  Henry,  that  she  was  restored  witk 
every  honour,  yet  there  was  not  any  revenue  or  dower  assigned  hec 
Ifoia  Engbnd  as  queennlowiger.'' 

LouMi  duke  of  Orleans,  who  wan  annas  to  oblsin  the  maiden  qnesn 
ae  a  bride  lor  his  promising  he«^  undertook  to  rhamplnnise  her  wrooes. 
lie  sent  a  challenge,  soon  aAsr  her  arriml  in  Fsraee^  to  Henry  IV^  j»* 
Tying  him,  as  the  pluadsfer  of  the  yooag  qnsen  and  the  mnrderst  of  htf 
hmhandj  and  oAring  to  fight  him  in  the  lastsy  en  this  qnanek  Heniy 
coldly  replied,  *^  He  knew  of  no  preoedent  which  oflersd  the  exampbt 
if  a  crowned  lung  snisring  ths  Hsts  l»  fight  a  dual  with  n  anhfeet,  h<Mr« 
ever  Mgh  the  Mk  of  that  sufafset  might  be.'' 

yon  suffer,"  replies  babeOa^  undei,*  in  hie  letter  of  de» 
ittiee,  '^ny  much  redoubled  lady,  maifame  qnesn  of  England,  to  remm 
to  her  country  desolate  by  the  loee  of  her  lord,  dsspoikd  of  her  dowerv 
end  of  all  die  property  carried  hence  on  her  mafriiy  >  lie  who 
seeks  to  gam  honour  must  support  her  cause.  Are  not  noble  knights 
bound  to  defend  the  rights  of  widows  and  virgins  of  virtuous  life,  such 
as  my  niece  was  known  to  lead  He  condtMss  his  episde  with  bitter 
thanks  for  the  superior  care  Henry  took  of  the  safety  of  the  French 
knights,  by  nitasing  the  combat,  to  what  he  did  of  the  health  and  life 
of  hie  own  royal  1^  king  Richard. 

This  taunt  roused  Henry  into  the  indignant  denial  of  the  murder  of 
hia  ^  dear  lord  and  cowiin  king  iUchaid,  (whom  God  absolve.)"  Be 


caused  many  a  tear  and  many  a 
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continues,  "God  knows  how  and  by  wh^m  ihat  death  was  donf,'  but 
U  you  me^in  to  tsav  his  deaili  was  ca»is(  tl  by  our  order  or  coascQi|  we 
answer  that  you  lie,  arul  will  lie  foully  oil  as  you  say  so." 

The  pertinaritv  of  Ilcnry  to  iTd'm  the  "sweet  youn^  queen*'  as  a 
bride  for  his  nfalhinl  boa  was  not  overcotne  even  hy  ilii.s  furious  corre- 
spondence with  her  uncle,  la  u\e  year  140(3,  according  lo  Monstrelet, 
lie  made  a  most  e:s[traon]inary  proposal,  declaring  that  if  the  hand  of 
Isabella  (now  in  her  eighteenth  year)  were  bestowed  on  the  prince  of 
Wales,  he  would  abdicate  the  English  crown  in  fiiTonr  of  the  fonng 
prinee*  The  royal  council  of  France  sat  in  debate  on  this  ofier  ibr a 
long  time ;  but  the  king's  brother^  Louis  duke  df  Orleans,  contended 
Ihat  he  had  the  promise  of  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son  Charles  of 
AngouUroe ;  he  represented  the  frauds  of  the  king^  of  England,  and 
odled  to  their  niemoiy  the  ^  steady  aversion^  of  his  niece  to  ally  hov 
self  with  the  assassin  of  the  husband  she  still  loved.  An  un&Touiibie 
answer  was  therefore  given  to  the  English  ambassadors,  who  depsined 
malcontent  * 

The  betrothment  of  Isabella  to  her  youthful  cousin  took  place  aft 
Compiegne,  where  her  mother,  queen  Isabeau,  met  the  duke  of  Orieaas 
and  his  son.  Magnificent  fi^tes  took  place  at  the  rprprnony,  consisting 
of  banquets,  dancings,  jousts,  and  other  jollities.'^  But  the  bride  wf|M 
bitterly  while  her  hand  was  pledged  to  a  bridegroom  so  much  Tounfer 
than  horsolf;  the  court  charitably  declared  that  her  tears  flowed  on  ac- 
count of  her  losin^r  the  title  of  queen  of  England  :  hut  the  heart  of  the 
lair  V'liiTvj-  widow  imd  been  too  spverelv  schooled  in  adversitv  to  niouni 
over  a  nine  cinjiiy  name*    licr  thoughts  were  on  kingf  KichaiJ. 

Tfic  liuslKtrid  of  r«*Hbpl]a  became  duke  of  Orleans  in  1407,  when  liij^ 
father  was  atrociously  murdered  in  tlie  Hue  Barbette,  by  his  kinsman, 
the  duke  of  Bure^undy.  Isabella  took  a  derided  part  in  demandinir  jus- 
tice to  be  executed  on  the  powerful  assas&ui  of  her  uncle  and  tatbei^ui- 
law.* 

■  "The  yoting^  queen-dowager  of  England  came  with  her  niother-io- 
law,  \'iolante  ol"  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  dressed  in  the  deep<«i 
weedi*  of  black.  Thtiv  arrived  without  the  walls  oi  I'ans  in  a  ciiarre;ie« 
or  wagon^  covered  with  black  cloth,  drawn  by  six  snow-whiie  .sseinis, 
whose  funeral  trappings  strongly  contrasted  with  their  colour.  Isabella 
and  her  mothef^Q-^w  sat  weeping  in  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  a  long 

*Hcre  is  an  evident  admission  that  Richard  died  by  violence, — but  Ueaiy  >»■ 
sens  witltoiit  his  ortlers;  thus  corroborating  the  account  r.f  thr  miir  ?er  a«  Cf<t>- 
nested  with  sir  Piers  Exton.  Had  Richard  been  starved,  Henry  woaki  kave 
declared  his  blood  was  not  shed. 

*No  En^rrish  hitioiiaa  can  believe  this  aatfartioa)  yet  GiOM  ia  his  aihuieM* 
History  of  France  does  not  disputa  it. 

*  Mun'-tr.  It  t.  and  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Penis.  Mon^tri'lel  declares  thatOiarles 
duke  ot  Orleans  had  beeTi  the  godfather  df  Isabella,  and  therefore  a  Jispemauc^i 
was  required  on  that  account,  as  welt  as  because  they  were  &ratH'Oiisio$ .  bm 
the  dates  of  the  bitih  of  Isabella  and  Orleans  riww  that  this  wm  an  itapoat^ 
tnlitf.  It  is  poestble  that  Isabella  bad  been  godmother  to  Otlrens,  A  ^vrr 
FHc-i^t  verbal  error  of  the  transcriben  of  Monstrelet  might  cause  the  mliwls  m 
1^  reuch.  «  Chrooietas  o£  U.  Dbois^ 
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of  monniiog  wagons,  filled  with  the  doneitics  of  th^  princssses^ 
lowed.  They  wen  met  at  the  getes  by  moat  of  the  prucea  of  the 
Uood.'^'  This  Ingobriooa  train  pesaed,  at  a  foot'a  paee^  throoffh  the 
•tieeta  of  that  cafnuil  ataiiied  by  the  slaughter  of  Orleans*  The  ^oomy 
appearance  of  the  proeesaionf  the  downcast  looks  of  the  attendants,  the 
flowing  tears  of  the  princesses,  for  a  short  time  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Parisians  against  the  popular  murderer,  John  of  Burgundy.  Isa- 
bella alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  St.  Pol,  where,  throwii^  her> 
self  at  the  feet  of  her  halin^raxed  iatbery  she  demanded,  in  concert  with 
the  duchess  Violante,  justice  on  the  assassin  of  her  uncle.  The  unfor- 
tunate king  of  France  was  thrown  into  fresh  aijonies  of  delirium  by  the 
violent  exritt  meut  produced  by  the  sight  of  his  suppiiaut  daughter  and 
siBter-iii-law. 

A  year  afterwards  (he  sainf  liiournful  proressmn  travrisfn]  Paris  a^in; 
Isabella  ai^aifi  joined  \  lolanie  in  crying  for  justice,  not  \<>  the  un(  un?«rionif 
king,  who  WHH  raving  in  delirium,  but  to  tlip  dauphin  Louui,  wUube  leebie 
haiidji  held  the  reins  of  empire  his  father  had  drop{)ed. 

Soon  after,  Isahella  aiu  luli  d  the  death-be<i  of  ilie  duchess  Vndaiite, 
who  died  posilivtdy  of  a  bi«»k(_  ii  heart  i'or  tiie  loss  of  Orleans.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing' y^r  Isabella  was  married  to  her  cousin:  the  previous  ceremony 
had  been  only  betrothnient.  The  cleoaai  and  precocious  mind  of  this 
piince  soon  made  the  diflerence  of  the  few  years  between  his  age  and 
that  of  his  bride  forgotten.  Isabella  loved  her  husband  entirely ;  he  was 
the  pride  of  Ida  eoonlnr,  both  in  mind  and  person.  He  was  that  cele> 
btated  poet  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  beantiM  lyrics  are  atill  reckoned 
among  the  classics  of  Fimee.'  Jnat  as  IsabeUa  aeemed  to  have  attained 
the  height  of  htmian  felici^,  adored  1^  the  most  accompltshed  prince  in 
Emope,  beioTed  by  his  fiimily,  and  with  no  present  alloy  in  her  cup  of 
faappineas,  death  claimed  her  as  his  prey  in  the  bloom  of  her  life.  She 
expired  at  the  castle  of  Blois,  in  her  twenty-eeeoad  year,  a  few  honra 
after  the  birth  of  her  inlknt  child,  SepL  13th,  1410.  Her  husband^a 
grief  amounted  to  frenty ;  but  after  her  iniant  was  brought  to  him  by  her 
attcnibnta,  he  shed  tears,  and  became  calmer  while  careasing  it.^  The 
im  ?eises  of  Orleans  that  attained  any  celebrity  were  poured  forth  by 
hie  giief  ior  this  sad  bereavement  He  says^ 

Alas  I 

Ponth.  who  made  the©  so  bold 

To  lakf  fn  tn  rne  my  lovely  princesi } 

Who  H  as  my  comfort,  my  life, 

My  good,  my  pleasnTe,  mj  riclMi. 

AlasI  I  am  knelXf  barait  of  mf  msfs 

ArlieUf  my  lady,  my  lily! 

Our  lOTM  are  Sot  aTei  saTared. 

*  Chfoniolet  of  St.  Beaia. 

*  In  the  ptiblio  libmty  of  Orenebla  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  poems  of  Charles  duke 
of  t)rleai)'*,  the  liusbnnd  of  thi«*  qtiern  of  Englarul.  It  wns  writt'*n  fro-n  liia  dic- 
wuuu  l»y  hi-s  jKvrrtary,  Amuuif  I  A^ti.-an.  It  has  boon  cwi'ipd  for  tin?  Bjbliotljequa 
Roy«le.  Auotlier  fine  coj>y  exi:»u,  richly  illunuiuiieii,  lu  tlie  British  Alutteiun* 
supposed  10  have  baea  traoioiibed  Sat  Henry  VIL 

*  iMibella's  infant  was  a  little  girl|  who  waa  laaied,  and  afterwards  tnaniad  to 
#w  dvkeoC  Atoofoo. 
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Bui  %  mote  fintihed  lyrie  to  the  ncmoiy  of  inbelk  tbM  nnnii  mmm 

THAXSLATlOjr, 

To  make  my  la»1y'«  obsequica 

My  love  a  niinsier  wrought. 
And  iu  Uic  chautry  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleflil  thooghL 
Hia  tapers  were  of  bumiiig  st|^ 

That  light  and  0(!our  gave, 
And  t^riof  illummeii  by  ioais 

Irradiated  uer  grave  | 
And  rooiid  aboot^  ia  qualBtatt  guiae, 
Was  carved— «  Witfain  this  tomb  tiiei«  liM 
The  frirest  thing  to  monal  ejrts.** 

Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 

Of  0ald  and  sapphiree  blue: 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedneMy 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true ; 
For  blessedno-s  an(I  truth  in  her 

Were  livelily  portmy'd, 
When  gracious  God,  wUk  both  hu  hmmda^ 

Her  wondrous  beanqr  made; 
She  was,  to  »peak  widaNit  di^gaiiei 
The  ^esi  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more  ;  my  heart  dMh  fldn^ 

When  I  the  lifi  recall 
or  her  who  lived  m  ftae  flma  ttSat^ 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  nil ; 
"Who  in  herself  was  so  coinpletai 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
Bf  God  to  deek  his  Fteadlae, 

And  wMi  hie  saints  to  reign ; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skiOi 
Whom,  while  on  e?*rth,  efi«Oi  on©  did  piki6 
The  iaircst  thiog  to  mortal  eyesl 

The  ezqtiiBite  beentf  and  naive  earnestnen  of  the  k«t  feii0i  wfl! 
inepira  all  leadefs  with  respect  for  the  genius  of  the  eeeood  huiriNBid  of 
onr  Isabella. 

Isabella^  thus  passionately  mourned  in  death  hf  her  hnshaiidy  wm 
hapi^  in  closing  her  eyes  before  the  troublous  era  commenoed,  whm 
sorrow  and  disgrace  overwhelmed  her  family  and  her  country.  The 
ia&my  of  her  mother  bad  not  reached  its  elimax  during  the  life  of  fas 

'  Wp  WHeve  the  translation  is  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Whoerw 
wishes  luriher  acquaintance  with  tlie  l}Tic8  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  wiJl  find  man} 
well  worthy  of  attention  translated  by  Miss  L.  Costello^  in  her  xttAj  poetjcaJ  ret 
sion  of  the  Early  Poets  of  France. 

'Tliis  expression,  Madanw^  simply  denotes  the  dtle  of  Isabella;  she  was  ma 
dame  of  FrnTK^e,  both  as  oldevt  (latipht^r  fo  the  king,  an'!  wife  to  the  serxTrf 
prince  of  France.    That  the  title  of  Madame  \vn<  tlnip  npi  l  ici  in  ihe  fourtwtiti 
'  eentnry,  see  Froissart,  when  narrating  the  adventures  of  Ida  be  Ua  a  mothernin^ew 
Vlolante4jrBfila&. 
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bdh.  QMilet  dOAima^  by  the  peeolkr  malice  of  foitiine^  was  dooined 
to  a  loog  iinpriaonineiit  by  the  very  mao  who  had  bo  oAea  been  refused 
by  bis  infe— a  circamstance  which  perhaps  was  not  altogether  foigotten 
by  Henry  V.  The  gallant  hosband  of  Isaoella,  after  fighting  desperately 
at  Agincourt,  was  left  for  dead  on  the  lost  field ;  but,  l^ing  dragged  from 
beneath  a  heap  of  slMn,  was  restored  to  unwelcome  life  by  the  care  of  a 
valiant  English  s(|uitey  Richard  Waller.  Orleans  refused  to  eat  or  drink, 
afier  recoverintr  from  his  swoon,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  his  resolution 
of  starving  htiiiself  to  death  by  the  philosophic  and  friendly  remonstrances 
of  Henry  V.  His  woonds  soon  healed,  and  he  was  seen  riding  side  by 
side  with  his  conqueror  and  kinsman,  eonversing  in  the  most  friendly 
term;?,  a  few  days  afler  the  victory  of  Agincourt. 

But  after  thus  reconcihng  his  unfortunate  captive  to  life,  Henry  refused 
all  ransom  for  him,  because  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France 
after  Charles  the  Dauphin.  Orlt  niis  wns  sent  to  England,  and  at  first 
confined  at  Groonibriduf ,  in  Keui,  the  seat  of  Waller,  but  \vf\s  afterwnrds 
c<>n«!<jned  to  i\  severe  niiprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  Loniion,  where  he 
composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems.  It  was  well  that  his  fine 
mtiid  possessed  resources  in  itself,  for  bis  captivity  lasted  twenty-three 
years  ? 

Isabella  was  first  interred  at  iMoi^,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  l.aumer,  where 
her  body  \va<  loiuu]  (  niiri  ,  in  1624,  cunniusiy  wrapped  in  bands  of  linen, 
plated  over  witli  quieksilver,  it  was  sooi^  after  transferred  to  the  church 
oi  the  Celestines,  in  Paris,  ihc  tamtiy  burymg-place  of  the  line  of  Orlcaiui. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Jo&iu\r{^  jKirenrnjce^P'  'f^tit-  Evil  charart'  r  of  li.^r  f«ti.er — Her  early  yotitli— 
Contmcteti  to  ihc  prince  ot  C  asiille — Coniract  broken — Capture<l  by  the  French 
— RAg«  of  lier  father*— Her  re1eBi»— Deniaitded  bjr  the  dtake  of  Bretagne^ 
DouTttr^Marriage— Horrible  death  of  her  &dier— Her  hnebend'a  je^cmf  of 
Oliver  Clia^on- — Binh  and  death  of  Joanna's  daugfater^Heir  of  Bretagoe  bon 
— Fri'tieh  aiiihn,«-?>udors  pnvcd  by  Jonnoa — Her  conuipnl  influence — Her  son 
b<'irn!lir«l  to  .Icxitmn  of  Fraiix'c — lJ<*i*i»"'j;ed  at  Vannes— Mic  tiicHlitaies  a  peace 
—Her  daugbicr  coiiiracled  to  the  heir  of  Derby  (Henry  V  .) — Contract  broken 
— K.->p(>uMils  of  two  of  her  children— Joanna**  ftrat  aoqvaintnnoe  with  the 
£arl  of  Derby  (Henry  IV.)  at  Vannc^*-Uia  floral  emblem — R«cefTe9  ainil 
ance  ffom  the  JJuke — His  succeasful  enierpri-e — -Death  of  llie  Duke  of  Bre- 
t;t,  !.,> — Hi?  will  J  Tnii?ia  ro^joiit  of  Bretftiriu* — IIit  wjse  gov*  rnni«'nt — Inaugu* 
rail-  a  of  h('r  soti — >uaKht  in  tnarriagc  by  ilcnry  IV'. — Outwiia  the  pope- 
Married  to  Henry  by  proxy — Visit  of  the  Dtike  of  Burgundy  to  Joanna— ffit 
preaenta  to  her  and  her  children — Joanna  pots  her  aont  inio  hit  hand*— Her 
deed  of  gill  to  her  aunL 

JoAirifA,  Of  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  eoneort  of  Henry  IV.,  is  one  of 
those  queens  of  Cnglaod  whose  reoorde,  as  eonnecled  with  Hie  histocjT 

of  this  country,  are  of  a  very  obscure  and  mjrsterioaf  character;  yH 
liie  events  of  her  life,  when  traced  through  foreign  chronicles  and  un- 
publisliod  sources  of  information,  are  replete  with  interest|  fonuing  an 

unprecf (Iciilrd  rhaptpr  in  the  historv'  nf  firmalc  rnvnlty. 

Joanna  was  the  stTond  daughter  of  n  prince  of  evil  repute,  Charlej 
(I'Albrel,  kine  of  Navarre,  surnanied  tlic  Bad,  whose  mother  was  ihe 
onlv  rltild  of  L<>\ii--  X.  of  Fninrc,  by  ('lemence  of  Hungary ;  and,  being 
barred  by  the  Siiiitpie  law  from  the  llirone  of  France,  espoiiseti  the  count 
of  Evrenx.  and  Iransinillpd  to  lier  r?oti  I  lie  petty  kni<:(i«  >ni  '  if  Navarre.' 
By  ilii^  diusinous  maternal  dtricinl,  Uie  laiii*  r  ofJoaiuKi  was  the  repre- 
ss* ntaiive  of  the  cider  line  of  St.  Ix)uis.  Her  inuUier  was  Jane,  ihe 
dau^L'hter  of  ihe  gulhint  and  nnfurtuaale  Jolin.  kinjr  of  Franee.  Joanns 
was  burn  about  Uie  year  1M70.  She  was  conircici(Hl,  i:;  1.^80,  to  John, 
heir  of  Castille,  at  which  lime  her  ehh  si  brother.  Chn  l,-,  lieir  of  rva- 
varre,  was  married  to  the  8ii»ier  of  that  priuce.   i\>iiULai  reasons  causea 

*  Iidu  ritad  from  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre,  coiusort  of  Philip  1e  Bel  of  Fiaooa. 

*  Frui««aru 
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ff#T  appointed  bridegroom,  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  to  break  his  ea- 
gageinent  with  Joanna,  and  to  espouse  a  princess  of  Arragon. 

The  mirigues  and  crimM  of  Charles  the  Bm1»  who  was  perpetually 
engaging  io  tome  unprincipled  project  or  otheri  with  a  view  to  e«ta« 
bliahing  himaelf  on  the  dispnted  throne  of  hie  grandfatlier,'  rendeied 
tlie  early  youth  of  Joanna  and  her  brethren  a  eeason  of  painful  vielsci- 
lode.  On  one  of  these  occaaions,  when  this  unquiet  prince  had  em- 
lifoiled  himself  with  the  regents  of  France^  Joanna  and  her  two  «lder 
brothers,  Charies  and  Pierre  of  Navarre,  having  been  sent  for  better 
security  to  the  castle  of  BreteuiU  in  Normandy,  were,  in  the  year  1381, 
made  prisoners  and  carried  to  Paris,  where  they  were  detained  as  host- 
ages for  their  father^s  future  conduct  Charles  le  Maovais,  finding  his 
entreaties  for  their  liberation  fruitless,  out  of  revenge  suborned  a  person 
to  poison  both  the  regents.  The  emissary  was  detected  and  put  to 
death,  but  Charles,  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two,  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice* 

Joanna  and  her  brother  might  have  been  imperilled  by  the  lawless 
conduct  of  thfir  fathrr,  had  thov  not  boon  in  the  hands  of  gonerous 
f<>t»s — the  brothers  of  ilu'ir  deceased  mother;  but,  thnuo-h  detuined  for 
a  c«>n««iderable  time  as  slate  pri^n-icrs  in  Paris,  they  wvrr  all.  rtionatrlv 
and  h<mourah]y  tn*at«'<l  In-  the  i  (turt  of  Fi-anro.  Their  lilieralion  was 
finally  obtain*''!  fliiDujiii  ttie  mediation  of  the  kin^r  of  Casiillc,  wliose 
?t5t*  r.  the  hruie  ol  yonrvr  Charles  of  Navarre,  with  unceasing  tears  and 
friij.[)licalions,  wrotiiriu  ujinii  him  to  intercede  for  their  rtleasc.  Tiius 
dul  Jtanna  of  Navarre  owe  her  deliverance  to  the  prince  by  whom  she 
had  hren  l>elrothi'd  and  lorsaken. 

In  the  year  KiHO,  a  m.irriafife  was  negotiated  between  Joanna  and  John 
lie  J^lonHurt,  duke  of  Breiai,nie,  surnamed  the  ValiaiH.  'I  n is  prince, 
who  was  in  the  decline  of  lil'e,  had  already  been  twice  married.'  On 
the  death  of  his  last  duchess  without  surviving  issue,  the  dukes  of  Berri 
and  Bufffundy,  fearing  the  duke  would  contract  another  Engh.sli  aliiance^ 
proposed  tlietr  niece,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  to  him  for  a  wife.^  THe  lady 
Jane  of  Navarre^  Joanna's  aunt,  had  married,  seven  years  previously, 
the  viscount  de  Rohan,  a  vassal  and  kinsman  of  the  duke  of  Breta-nie, 
and  it  was  through  the  agency  of  this  lady  that  the  marriage  between 
her  new  sovereign  and  her  youthful  niece  was  brought  about.* 

That  this  political  union  was,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years 
and  the  violent  temper  of  the  duke,  agreeable  to  the  bride,  there  is  full 
evidence  in  the  grateful  remembrance  which  Joanna  retained  of  the  good 

*  llf  it  n<Ttjsf<l  hj'  contomporn ry  hi^ti^rllln•••  <•!  j>rni'ti-itt2r  tVif  c!nrk  myfitr*- 
r»e*  ol  lite  occulii  scicuct^a,  in  Uic  uniiailoweii  privacy  ol  iu»  own  paiucf  j  and 
U  li  certain  that,  a»  a  poi&ouer,  CUajries  of  ^'aviure  aci^uired  an  iniiimoitf 
telrhritj  tbfoughout  Europe. 

•  Mt'/cmi.  Morert. 

•Fir>{  ti»  Mnry  Planmgenor,  tlio  dmigliftn  nf  Ids  roy;il  patrrm  nnd  prrtrctof, 
H'luiil'i  Hi.,  Willi  whmf*  ?.()ti-i  lif  liud  b.»L'll  ;tt(>il  ;iriil  t:ui;^lil  liju  M'lOnce  of 

war.  Mary  dying  waiiotit  cliiltlnni  la  ilie  ihinl  yt*ur  ol  her  mairiago,  h# 
i«poii««4l,  laooiMlIj,  Jane  Holland,  the  bmlf-si»ler  of  Richarc)  II.  of  England,  . 

^IXmiMorioe.   Cbron.  de  Bretafne.  *Dotn  Morice. 


ofllces  of  her  aunt  on  this  occasion,'  iong  after  the  iiuriti  il  tie  l^etween 
Dpr  ami  Iier  maluro  lord  liafl  In  (mv  dissolved  bv  death,  and  she  had  en- 
tered iu\n  rnalnmuiuul  engiiijernents  with  Henry  IW  of  England. 

Tiie  (hike  of  Brelnofiie  having  been  induced,  by  the  representations 
of  tlie  lady  of  Kolian  and  the  nobles  attached  to  the  cause  of  Franre. 
to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  lIic  overtures  for  this  alliance,  tkrjiandt^w 
J<>auna">  li  wi  f  of  her  father,  and  ffave  commission  to  Pit  rro  de  Lesnmtc 
to  man  a;ul  a|)poKU  a  vessel  of  war  tu  convey  the  young  prmcess  to  the 
shores  of  Brelagne. 

Pierre  embarked  on  the  12ih  of  June,  1386.  There  is,  in  P/euve« 
Hisioriques,'^  A  memorial  of  the  expenses  of  Pierre  de  Lesnerac  for  thii 
voyage,  specifying  that  he  docked  tiM  vaeeeli  wilfa  the  proTmoiu 
leqaired  for  the  loyil  bride  and  her  tnio. 

The  eofltniet  of  manriage  betweea  the  duke  of  Bntagne  aad  loaam 
was  signed  at  Pampelana,  August  96th|  188ft.  The  king  of  Navarre 
engaged  to  give  his  daughter  120^000  livrea  of  gold  of  the  eouiB  of  die 
kings  of  Fi«»ce»  and  6000  livrea  of  the  lenta  &e  lo  hioi  oo  the  tanria 
of  the  viscount  j^Avranehea.'  The  doke^  on  his  aide,  aaaigiied  to  the 
princess,  for  her  dower,  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Guenand,  the  bamj 
of  Rais,  of  Chatelleoie  de  Touflbo,  and  Guerche.  Joanna  then  departed 
with  Pierre  de  Leaoerae  and  her  escort  for  Bretagne,  and  on  the  1 1th  of 
Septeniber,  1386,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  foetagne  at  Saille,  n«r 
Guerrand,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  nobles,  knighta,  and  squires 
of  Bretagne.'  A  succession  of  feasts  and  pageants  of  the 
description  were  given  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne  at  Nantes,  in  hi 
of  hiH  nuptials  with  his  young  bride.* 

Ifi  the  begmninfT  of  thn  new  vear,  Februarv  1?^87,  "in  token  of  their 
muiual  atlf'Ciion  niid  clt  liulit  in  their  union,  the  duke  and  duche?^  ex- 
changed i;ifus  of  ^oid,  sappiiires,  pearls,  and  other  costly  gems,  viih 
horses,  lalcons,  and  various  ports  of  wine*?.* 

Joaiiiid  appears  to  have  posscssri)  lije  grtialest  iiiduence  over  her  ho*- 
baiKls  heartland  to  have  bet  ii  treated  by  him  with  the  fon^^est  coasi- 
deiiiiion,  on  all  occasions,  ahlioucrh  her  fatiier  was  unable  to  fulhi  hii 
promise  with  regard  to  ihe  poruon  the  duke  was  to  have  received  wvk 
her. 

The  death  of  Joanna's  father,  which  took  place  the  same  voar.  vn* 
attended  vvidi  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  He  liad  lon^  l>een 
fering  from  a  complication  of  maladies.  Jn  topes  of  recovering 
paralytic  limbs  from  Uieir  mortal  ch illness,  hi  *Aused  his  whole  perm 
to  be  sewn  up  in  dolha  dipped  in  ^rits  of  wine  and  sulphur.  One 
night,  after  theae  bandages  had  been  fixed,  neither  knife  oor  scisMa 
being  at  hand,  the  careless  att^idants  applied  the  flame  of  the  eandle  is 
sever  the  needle  with  which  the  linen  had  been  sewn ;  the  spirits  sf 
wine  instantly  ignited,  and  the  wretched  Charies  was  bnmcd  so  dnm^ 
fully,  that,  after  lingering  several  daya,  he  expired,*  January  1st,  18S7« 

R)riner\«  Ftt'dera.  *  Vom  .Mocice.    Chron.  de  Bre 

•ikjui  Mttrice.    Treuves  Uistoriquet.  *  Froi^fl^if l 

^Dom  Morice.  Quon.  de  Bretsgne.  * 
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iMViQg  liM  IhroM  Co  kk  plk&t  patriotic  son,  Charles  the  Qood^'aod  hli 
iWDe  to  the  geoml  reprobatioa  of  aii  Fveneh  chroniclere. 

The  Bretoas,  who  had,  according  loDon  Morice»  boded  no  good 
lather  to  themaeWea  or  to  tbmr  duke,  from  hia  eonmndon  >vith  this 
prince,  far  from  sympathising  with  the  giiaf  of  their  young  duchess  for 
the  tragical  death  of  her  last  surviving  parent,  rejoieed  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  earth  from  a  monster  whoae  ctimea  had  rendered  him  a  disgfraee 
to  royally.' 

Tfie  lust  bad  act  of  ihr  hfe  of  Charles  le  3hiuvai?,  had  been  t<>  in- 
Siiiuaii^  to  his  ira«*rihh^  sou-ji>-law  that  Oliver  de  Ciisson  enlertanied  a 
criuiiiial  |.ni*M«>!i  Idr  lin*  vouni:  dnclie^s  of  lireti^fne;'  and  thif^  id^n  ex- 
cited in  his  niihd  a  ihn>i  lur  vengeance,  which  ueariy  invoiveii  lum  and 
^1  connecii'il  with  iiiin  in  r\iin. 

In  early  liic,  John  the  Valiaiit  and  Clisson  liad  been  uniird  in  the 
leuJerest  tie*<  of  frit-ndnhip.  The  coumg'e  and  nnlitary  skill  of  Clisson 
iiad  grca'ly  runts ilaatd  lo  the  esiahlislnnent  of  ihi.s  prince's  claims  to 
llie  dukedom  of  lireia^ne.  Liiticriy,  however,  Clisson  had  opposed  the 
dake^  political  predilections  in  favour  of  England,  as  productive  of  much 
evil  to  Bretagne ;  and  he  had  f\irther  caused  great  odeoee  to  the  duke, 
b^'  mnsomingy  at  his  own  expense,  John  count  da  Penthievres,  the 
aval  claimant  of  the  duchy,  frooi  his  long  captivity  in  England,  and 
pmrf  ing  him  to  his  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiiesB,  Mamret  de  Clio- 
aoOf  joft  at  the  time  when  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  the  dncheea 
Joaima  bringing  an  heir  to  Bretigne.' 

,  CSUaaoo  was  the  commander  of  the  aimaaent  preparing  by  France 
£or  ihe  invasion  of  England,  which  waa  to  sail  from  Treguer,  in  Bre- 
;mpne,  the  king  and  regents  of  France  imagining  that  they  had  wholly 
•acuiBd  the  friendship  of  the  dukt .  by  his  marriage  with  their  yonmr 
kinswoman,  Joanna  of  Navarre.  Their  plans  were  completely  frustrated 
hy  the  unexpected  arrest  of  Clisson  by  ^e  duke/  of  which  Froissart 
gives  the  following  lively  account;  attributing,  however,  to  political 
motives  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  furious 
jealousy. 

Dissembling  the  deadly  malice  of  his  intentions  under  the  deceitful 
blandishments  with  which  the  fell  drsians  of  liatrt  fl  are  st»  frofjnrutly 
ina-sked,  he  wrote  the  most  allectionate  letters  to  the  constal>l(  .  k  (ju*  <t- 
v.\:z  h!s  presenrf.  as  a  vassal  peer  of  Hrrtaijtio,  nl  n  parli.uiiPiit  wliirli  he 
iiaii  ^ummonell  lo  meet  at  Vaaaes,  where  hu$  duchei^ii  wa^  Uieu  holding 
her  court  at  the  castle  De  In  Motte.' 

Svispecting^  no  ill.  tlie  c^nsiaide  came  with  other  nobles  and  kiuijfits 
to  attend  this  parlianient.  'i'he  duke  {rave  a  ^rand  dmner  to  the  harous 
oi  flretJtigne,  at  lus  castle  De  la  Moiie,  and  enleriarned  them  wiili  an  ap- 
p«  arance  of  the  most  alfectionate  hospitality  till  a  late  hour.  The  con- 
l^l^ie  of  France*  then  invued  the  duke  uad  ihe  same  company  to  dine 

*  Nouveaa  DictioimBire  I^i^tori4uo.    Dom  Morice.    Oiron.  de  Bretngne. 
*MSSv  prnress  ngain>5t  the  king  of  Navarre,  quoted  hy  Outhiie.   Gutbrie  calls 
(Joanna,  by  mittake,  Mary. 
'Froiftsart.        *Ibid.    Chroniques  de  Breui^jue.        •Froi*sart.     '  Ibid.^ 
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with  him  on  the  follnwins"  daj'.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation  verr 
franklv,  and  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  sealing  himself 
among  the  frnesta.  with  whom  he  ate,  drank,  and  conversed,  with  ert^ry 
appearance  ol'  iT(io(!-u  il!,  Wlicn  the  repast  was  conchide<L  he  mvi'eJ 
the  r»>Ti8tahle  Cli-^-  )!!,  i\w  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  and  som*  'iherT».  lo 
com*'  With  him  and  see  the  improvement's  made  by  him  at  his  ijne  t  a^ile 
of  Ermine,  which  he  liad  nearly  rebuilt  and  greatly  beauliiied,  ou  liie 
occasion  of  his  late  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Navarre. 

The  duke's  hcliaviour  had  been  8o  gracious  wiiuunff,  thai  m- 
vitaiion  was  frankly  accepted,  and  the  unsusfKiciing  nobles  arcompan!t>d 
him  on  horseback  lo  tlie  castle.  When  they  arrived,  tfie  duke,  the  cuii- 
stable,  and  the  lords  Laval  and  Beaumanoir  dismounted,  and  began  to 
view  the  apartments.  The  duke  led  the  constable  by  the  band  fioat 
ehamber  to  cbatidwr^  uid  efen  idIo  the  cellars^  where  wine  was  oflered. 
When  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  the  duke  panted,  and  uh^ 
Tited  Gliaaon  to  enter  and  examine  the  construction  of  the  boilAflf , 
while  be  remained  in  conversation  with  lord  de  Laval.* 

The  constable  entered  ihe  tower  alooCf  and  ascended  the  elaifcaect. 
When  he  bad  passed  the  firat  floor,  some  armed  men*  who  had  been 
ambushed  there,  shut  the  door  below,  seiied  him,  dragged  faim  into  an 
apartment,  and  loaded  him  with  three  pair  of  fetters.  As  thejr  weft 
putting  them  on,  ihey  ^aid,  My  lord,  forgive  what  we  are  doiiif«  for 
we  are  compelled  to  this  by  the  authori^  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.'^ 

When  the  lord  de  Laval,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower,  hend 
ihe  door  shut  with  violence,  he  was  aliraid  of  some  plot  against  his  brcK 
ther-in-Iaw,  the  constable;  and,  turning  to  the  duke,  who  looked  as 
pale  as  death,  was  confirmed  that  something  wrong*  was  intended,  and 
cried  out.  ^^\h  !  my  lord,  for  God's  sake,  what  are  ihey.doiog  ?  Do  not 
use  any  violence  airainst  the  co?i«taMe." 

"Lorfl  fie  Lival,"  said  the  diik<\  mount  your  horse,  and  go  hoSBS 
while  you  m  iy;  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  about.'** 

My  lord,''  fc^aid  Laval,  ^  1  will  never  depart  without  my  brothsfHA* 
law.  the  constable." 

Then  came  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  whom  the  duke  ereatlv  hatftl 
and  asked,  ^*  Where  tlie  constable  was?"*'  Tlie  duke,  <lra\sing  his  tUf- 
ger,  advanced  to  him  and  said,  Beaumimoir,  dost  thou  wish  to  be  likt 
tiiv  master  r" 

0 

^  My  lonl,"  replied  Br'  ini  luoir,  ^'  1  canuol  believe  my  master  to  be 
otherwi.se  than  in  good  phgiu." 

^  J  ask  thee  again,  if  tliou  wouldest  wish  to  be  like  him  reiteimted 
the  duke. 

<*Tes,  my  lord,"  replied  Beaumanoir. 

^  Well,  then,  Beanmanoir,"  said  the  duke,  holding  the  dagger  towardi 
liim  by  the  point,  ^  since  thou  wonldest  be  like  him,  thou  must  thrust 
out  one  of  thine  eyes.'* 

This  malignant  taunt  on  the  personal  defect  of  the  constable,  emaaat* 
tng,  as  it  doubtless  did,  from  the  jealous  ire  that  was  boiling  in  ha 

^Froissart.  *Ibid.  *Ibid. 
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hnwC  eniw  with  a  worse  grace  from  the  ongratefal  duke,  sinee  Oiikon 
had  losi  his  eye  while  fighting  biavely  in  his  cause  at  the  battle  of 
Aiimy.  The  loid  de  Beaumanoirf  seeiiif  from  the  expression  of  the 
dnke'e  eountenance  that  things  were  takin|(  a  bad  turn,  cast  himself  on 
hb  knee,  and  began  to  expostulate  with  him-  on  the  treachery  orhis 
eoodoct  towards  the  constable  and  himself. 

^  Go,  go  interrupted  the  duke ;  ^  thou  shalt  have  neither  better  nor 
wotne  than  he."  He  then  ordered  Beaunianoir  t  o  he  arrested,'  dragged 
into  another  room,  and  loaded  with  felteis,  his  animosity  against  him 
almost  equalling  his  hatred  to  Clisson. 

The  duke  then  called  to  him  the  Sieur  Bazvalen,  in  whom  he  had  tho 
grentcFt  confidence,  and  ordered  him  to  put  the  constable  to  death  at 
midnight,  as  privately  as  possible.  Bazvalen  represented  in  vain  the 
perilous  consequences  that  would  ensue;  but  the  duko  said,  he  had 
resf^lved  upon  it,  and  wo\dd  be  obeycf!.''^  Durin^j  the  night,  however, 
his  [lassion  subsiding,  he  repented  ol'  havin«r  j^iven  such  orders,  and  at 
daybreak  !»enl  for  Bazvalen,  :uul  asked  '*if  his  directions  had  been 
obev(  (i  ^  On  being  aui^wered  in  the  aHirmaUve,  he  cried  qui,  How  I 
m  CI  1 -son  dead 

**  ^'es%  my  lord,  be  was  drowned  last  night,^  and  his  body  i*»  buried 
in  iht;  garden,"  said  Bazvalen. 

**Alas!"  replied  tlie  dnku,  this  is  a  most  pitiful  good-morrow.  Be- 
gone, Messire  Jehan,  and  never  let  mc  see  you  more!" 

As  soon  as  Bazvalen  liad  icLutd,  ilic  duke  abandoned  himself  to  ago- 
nies of  remorse;  he  groaned  and  cried  aloud  in  his  despair,  till  his 
squires,  valets,  and  omcers  of  the  household,  flew  to  his  succour,  su[>- 
posing  he  wee  snfleiiog  intense  bodily  pain,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak 
to  him,  and  he  refused  to  receive  food.  Bazvalen,  beinc  informed  of  his 
elate,  returned  to  him,  and  said,  ^  My  lord,  as  I  know  the  cause  of  your 
miseiy,  I  belie¥a  I  can  provide  a  remedy,  since  there  is  a  cure  for  all 
thinga.'^ 

*^  Not  for  death,^  replied  the  duke. 

Bazvalen  then  told  him,  that,  foreseeing  the  consequences  and  the 
remorse  he  would  feel  if  the  blind  dictates  of  his  passion  had  been 
obeyetl,  he  had  not  executed  his  commands,  and  that  the  constable  was 
alill  alive. 

^  What,  Messire  Jehan !  is  he  not  dead  ?"  exclaimed  the  duke,  and, 
falling  on  Bazvalen's  neck,  embraced  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  The 
lord  de  Laval,  then  entering,  renewed  his  supplications  for  the  liife  of  his 
brother-in-law  Clisson,  reminding  the  duke,  in  a  very  touching  manner, 

of  the  early  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them  wlien  they  were 
eduruted  together  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  duke  of  Lanca'^f^r,  and 
what  gootl  service  Clissnyi  had  since  done  him  at  the  battle  ol  Auray; 
and  entied  with  iinploriog  the  duke  to  name  any  ransom  lie  pleaded  for 
his  mtended  victun.^ 


'F'oissart.  'IVim  Morice's  History  of  lireuq^rie. 

*  ll#aa.  A  prisoner  could  l>«  quietly  diowued  in  Ids  dungeon  by  lemng  in  the 
w«i9rt  of  the  nioet.  «Fioii«ut. 
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This  w»i  KNidiing  the  right  string,  for  the  fny  of  •ftalai, 
like  that  of  ^  ancient  PktoV  at  the  allimoii  to  the  crowiis,  tnd  he 
named  100,000  florins,  the  etroi^^  town  of  Jugon,  and  aeveni  of 

constaMe^s  castlee,  as  the  price  of  his  relenting. 

The  lonJ  de  Laval  then  obtained  an  order  from  thr  duke  for  adail> 
tance  to  Clisson,  for  the  gate  of  the  keep  was  locked,  and  the  kep  weie 
in  the  dnke's  ehamber.^  Clisson,  who  was  fettered  down  to  the  floor  m 
momentary  expectation  of  death,  felt  his  spirits  revive  at  the  eight  of  hii 
faithful  brothei^iu-Iaw ;  and  extravagant  as  the  terms  were  which 
duke  of  Bretagne  had  named,  he  offered  no  objection  to  them,  verifrtnf 
the  Satanic  aphorism,  ^  that  every  thing  a  man  hath  he  will  give  ibr  hit 
life." 

Clisson  and  Rearimanoir  were  then  released  from  ihoir  fetters.  Wine 
and  plciily  of  provisions  were  get  before  them,  for  it  slmnlil  s»-em  ih^ 
harl  kept  fa^^t  as  well  as  vigil  in  their  dungeons  in  Krmiiie  Ca^stle.  iiii  ihe 
murderous  ire  of  Jolni  the  Valiant  wa55  overcome,  pirlly  by  the  remf^r?*- 
ful  fpelin?*^  whicli  had  disturbed  ins  mind,  as  sivm  a«;  he  snp{"Mi-Hi  im 
crime  had  Im  pn  perpetrated.  nn'\  partly  by  the  proj^pect  of  so  niurh  un- 
expected piuntler  as  the  Iluiius,  the  castles,  and  the  tt>wn,  which  bad 
been  ^narantet'd  as  the  price  of  iiis  relenliug. 

In  four  (lavs'  time  the  conditions  were  performe<l  on  the  part  of  the 
constable  by  the  lords  dc  l.ivid  and  Beanmanoir.  The  dnke  of  Hrpi3L«f!^e 
was  put  into  possessij)n  oi  the  town  of  Jugon,  the  chaieaus  Bn»r,  Jos- 
eclin,  and  Blanc,  and  the  hundred  thou-^aud  liorins  were  paid  ii^io  his 
exchequer bui,  like  most  of  the  gains  of  iniquity,  these  ac*juisiut^ 
were  of  litde  ultimate  advantage  to  the  duke. 

The  arrest  of  the  constable,  tJiough  it  only  tasted  for  four  days,  hail 
the  effect  of  averting  the  threatened  invasion  from  the  shores  <^  EngUod 
As  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  the  oflieen  of  the 
armament,  some  of  whom  had  joined  it  reluctaally  from  the  fiiat,  aOowed 
itheir  men  to  disband  themselves ;  and,  before  their  general  was  rrieased 
from  his  perilous  but  brief  captivity  within  the  walla  of  Emtne^  the 
whole  force  had  melted  away  and  dispersed. 

Clisson  carried  his  complaints  to  the  court  of  France;  and,  whiea 
general  feeling  of  indignation  was  exdled  at  the  baseneae  of  the  dake 
of  Bretagne^s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  there  were  not  wanting  thest 
whose  invidious  feelings  towards  the  innocent  duchess  led  then  ta 
glance  at  her  as  the  prompter  of  the  deed,  by  recall inir  to  the  attenuoa 
of  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Albret,  how  France  had  been  once  beforr 
agitated  by  the  assassination  of  sir  Charles  d^'Espaign,  the  then  eoosiaUe 
of  France,  by  her  fiither,  the  late  king  of  Navarre.' 

Several  indignant  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Bre 
ta^ne  by  the  offended  sovereign  and  regents  of  France;  but,  ao  hr  frort 
makinq^  tlie  slightest  concession  or  reparation  for  the  outrages  of  which 
he  had  hrrn  e;uiliy,  John  the  Valiant  told  the  bishop  of  LAn^reft,  ant 
the  other  envoys  from  the  court  nf  France,  ^- that  the  only  thins 
which  he  repented  was,  that  he  had  not  slain  the  constable,  when  ht 
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M  him  in  his  pownJ*  *  The  dvke't  iiwolefit  reply  to  the  nbeiiideni 
WW  f  iV.owed  by  a  decktmtton  of  war  from  Ftance.  ^  He  expeeted  im»» 
fhmg  lemf^  says  Froissart,  ^  hot  hie  hetied  agvinet  Clieeon  was  no  ffrett 
that  it  deprived  him  of  the  oee  of  his  reeaon." '  In  Ihct,  the  frantie 
leogliia  to  which  this  feeling^  carried  him  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  grounds  of  the  jealousy  which  the  incendiary  insinuationa  of  the 
late  kufif  of  Navanne  had  exeiled  in  hia  mincl.  The  oondvel  of  the 
(luclieaa  waa,  however,  so  prudent  and  ineproachable,  that  ni^  pari  of 
tiMwe  angiy  and  auspicious  feelings  were  directed  aj^ainst  her.  She  ap« 
penny  ftom  first  to  last,  to  have  enjoyM  the  undivided  afieeiion  and 
eatciem  of  her  lord.  Daring  this  stormy  period,  she  oontinned  to  reside 
with  him  at  the  strong  castle  of  De  la  Motte ;  but  they  seldom  ventured 
beyond  the  walls  of  Vannes,  for  fear  amtwseades.  The  duke  garri- 
soned and  victualled  the  principal  towns  and  castles  in  his  dominicma^ 
and  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  Joan- 
na^  brother,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  in  recoverina:  his  Norman 
ifomininnay  if  he  would  unite  with  him  and  the  English  against  the 
f  reiirh 

In  []it::  niidst  of  thesr  troul-les,  Joanna  was  delivenn]  of  her  first-bom 
cniM  at  the  rasiK^  of  I^'antes,— a  danaht^^r,  wiro  was  bhy\i/j'i\  by  the 
bishop  oi  \  annci',  and  received  the  name  ot  Joannn.*  The  infant  onlv 
gnrvirpf!  a  few  moiith«.  The  sfrief  of  the  vmiihful  dnrhp?»s,  for  tins 
b< n  nvcruent,  was  at  ienglh  mitio;jito(l  In  a  srrond  prospect  of  iier  bring- 
ing ail  iieir  to  her  childle*'S  lord'b  dominions;  but  the  anticipations  of 
this  joyful  evf  lit  were  clouded  by  the  g'loomv  aspect  of  the  atTaus  of 
Bretagne,  the  duive  havmg  invoiveii  himself  m  a  fearful  predicament  wuh 
France. 

T*he  couiiril  of  ihe  duke  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  peace  with 
France.  Aaiyng  other  argninctirs,  they  represented  the  situation  of  ilie 
duchess,  saying, — "Your  lady  is  now  far  advancfd  in  her  pregnancy? 
iioJI  you  should  pay  attention  that  she  be  not  alarmed;  and  as  to  bet 
brother,  he  can  give  you  but  little  support,  for  he  has  enough  to  do 
himself/^  The  council  concluded  by  imploring  him  to  make  peace  with 
Ihe  lord  of  Clisson. 

The  duke  was  much  struck,  on  hearing  this  reasoning,  and  remained 
some  time  leaning  over  a  window  that  opened  into  a  eoort.  Hia  eoiwcil 
were  atanding  behind  him.  After  some  mnsiiig,  he  tamed  roond  and 
flaid,  <*How  can  I  ever  love  Oliver  de  Cliaami,  when  the  thing  I  moat 
nyM  of  in  thia  world  is  not  potting  him  to  death,  when  1  hmA  hkn  In 
wmf  easde  of  Ermine?'** 

flcnbbom  and  headstrong  aa  the  dnke  waa^  the  fear  of  agitating  bia 
rottng  consort  decided  htm,  at  last,  to  yield  an  ungiaeiona  soSroissiott  to 
H^iAwrain.  Acoordmgly  he  went  to  Parin,  and  performed  hia  long 
~  homage  to  Cliaiws  VI.,  and  the  fendal  aervice  of  pooting  wnisr 

n  golden  bashi,  and  hoMhig  the  napkin  for  the  king  to  wash.*  AU 




•IWd,  Chrcm.  tie  Br^tagne.  ^Ploissarl 

•  Acxe9  dm  Brelagne.  Vom  Morica.  MSS.  EocIpsiBfiicni  Clm>n  of  Nnrit(»t. 

*  Ffoumri.  *  Ibkl.  Clinm.  Ue  &r«tain«. 
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this  was  (lone  with  evident  ill-will ;  but  the  French  monarch  atiil  prinees 
overlooked  tin*  manner  of  the  duke,  out  of  consideration  lor  their  kia»- 
woman,  tlie  ducliess  Joanna,  who,  wiihoui  lakinif  anv  very  decided  part 
in  politics,  apjHjars  always  to  have  used  her  inlluence  for  ihe  purfiose  of 
concilialion.  Few  prince.'«st's  could  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  of 
greater  difficulty  than  Joanna,  while  presidin-j  over  a  court  so  lorn  una 
coiiteiiduig  factions  as  thatof  liretaf;ne,a>  ilw  (  m[i-i.i  t  "tfa  prince  old  tiiou^h 
to  have  been  her  grandfather,  and  of  80  violeui  and  irascible  a  i£in:>fr 
that,  from  the  time  of  their  marriage,  lie  was  alwav:»  inv(d\  iiiir  hiiii»rif 
and  his  dominions  in  some  tr»)nble  or  ouier.  Yet  the  cojnhaiivf  di^^fwv 
sition  of  John  the  Valiant  need  iscarcely  excite  our  wonder,  whr  ii  wf 
redect  ou  ilic  history  of  his  early  life,  and  die  stormy  scenes  iit  \\'ii\c:i 
his  infancy  and  childhood  were  pau>sed.  lie  might  have  &^id  vkUk 
truth:— 

*I  waii  rtK'kcd  iu  a  buckler,  and  fed  from  a  blade.*' 

More  than  once  was  he  brought  forth  in  his  nurse's  arms,  amidst  iht 
tumult  of  battle,  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  his  father's  title  to  the 
dukedom  of  Brelairne,  or  j)laced  in  his  cradle  on  tfie  ramparts  of  Heooe^ 
bon  (\\mno  the  memonibie  defence  of  that  place  by  his  muiher,  Ma]]garei 

of  F landers. 

The  violent  temper  of  the  duke  appeals  to  have  beea  chiefly  exerri- 
on  men ;  for^  though  he  had  three  wives,  he  was  tenderij  beioveii  by 

tbem  all. 

In  person  this  prince  was  a  model  of  manly  beauty.    His  portrait  by 

the  friar  Jean  Chaperon,  in  the  church  of  tiie  Cordeliers  at  Rennei, 
painted  iuiniedialely  after  the  decisive  balile  of  Auray,  which  established 
his  loni;-dis[)uied  claim  to  the  throne  of  BreLisriie,  reminds  us  of  the 
head  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  so  graceful  and  exquisitely  prt jponi-^ne  !  3-^ 
the  features.  He  W(*;ir«  the  crowu  and  ermine  mantle  of  lireiagne,  wiin 
a  small  rufT,  supported  by  a  collar  ornaineuied  v  iih  g»'m<,  ant!  clasped 
before  with  a  jewel  forming  tlie  centre  of  a  rose.  ilj>  javmiritp  d^ 
f  perhaps,  the  faithless  hound  of  oracular  celebrity,  which  for><H»k  I'm 
luckless  Charles  de  Rlois  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auray  to  tavi'ii  <m 
him)  is  represented  m  tlic  act  of  Ik  km?  his  shoulder.' 

In  the  year  1388,  Joanna  brought  an  lieir  to  Bretagne,  who  was  bap> 
tized  Pierre,  but  the  duke  afterwards  changed  his  name  to  John.-  Th»f 
niiTch-des-ired  event  was  soon  followed  by  tfie  birth  of  ilie  princess  Mane 
The  duf  !i(  ss,  whoif?e  children  were  born  in  verv  quick  succession,  wai 
on  tlie  (  f»f  her  third  conlinement,  wIhmi  h»^r  I^n  r-  -t  i  i  ei  treaties  witt 
h\<  I'ld  friend  and  brotl»er-in-law,  Richard  11.  of  Kul^I m.!,  diew  iroto  the 
repeats  of  France  verv  stern  remonstrances.  An  einb»is>\  extraordinarv, 
beaded  bv  no  less  a  [itrsr)ii  than  the  due  de  Herri,  was  sent  bv  the 
Council  to  comj  l  iin  ol  Ins  uuelligence  with  ilit  <  nemies  of  Franre,  ami 
to  tetjuire  him  10  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance  a:»  a  va&»<il  peer  ok  mai 
realm. 

So  far,  however,  was  die  duke  of  Bretagne  from  being  impressed  wit^ 
^Froiwiw  'BomMorioe.   Quoiv  de 
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4e  Bti^  aak  ud  importaiice  of  theie  envoyi,  that,  rasfieettng  they  in- 
Haded  to  appeal  to  hie  Bohlee  agaiiwt  hie  present  line  of  conduct,  he 
determined,  in  violation  of  those  coneideratione  which  in  all  aut-s  have 
nadered  tlie  peieons  of  ambassadors  sacred^  to  arreet  them  all,  and  keep 
them  as  hostages  till  he  had  made  his  own  terms  with  France.'  Le 
Moine  de  Su  Denis,  a  contemporary  historian,  declarss  ^  he  heard  this 
from  the  wj  lips  of  the  ambassadors,  who  related  to  him  the  peril  from 
which  they  escaped,  through  the  prudence  of  Joanna.''  Fortunately  for 
all  parties,  it  happened  that  her  younger  brother,  Pierre  of  Navarre,  was 
at  the  court  of  Nantes,  and,  being  apprised  of  the  duke's  design,  hastened 
to  Joanna,  whom  he  found  at  her  toilet,  and  confided  to  her  the  alarm- 
ing project  then  in  agitation. 

,'o:inna,  who  wns  then  in  hourly  rxppcfaiion  of  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
chiiti,  immp(hatrl\'  jn  rreived  tlic  (Irtadlul  coiiseqnP!irf"3  tliat  wn^ild  re- 
sult from  such  an  unheard-of  niitraLn\  She  took  her  mtanls  in  her  arms, 
anil  tkw  to  the  chike^s  aparlmenl,  liaiHli pssed  as  she  was,  with  iier  hair 
if>ose  an<l  di-fu  \ (  Hrd,  m\(]  throwinor  hrrsi  It  at  his  leet,  bathed  in  tears, 
conjured  hun,  1<h  ilie  i^ake  of  iht»ise  lender  pledges  of  their  mutual 
love,  to  abandon  tlu  rash  desig-n  that  passion  had  itispired,  which,  if 
persisted  iu,  must  involve  himself  imd  all  belouguig  to  him  in  utter 
ruin."* 

.The  duke,  who  had  i^ept  his  design  a  secret  from  his  wife,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  of  her  address.    After  an  ao-itated  i>aiise,  lie  said — 

Liiil V .  iiow  you  came  by  your  iiiformatjoiu  1  know  not ;  but,  rather 
than  i)e  the  cause  of  mch  distress  to  you,  I  will  revoke  my  order."* 
Joanna  tin  ?i  prevailed  on  hini  lo  meet  the  ambassadors  in  the  cathedral 
the  next  tlay,  and  afterwards  lo  acconipuny  them  to  Tours,  where  the 
kinff  o\  France  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  induced  hiin  to  renew 
hi&  homage,  by  promising  to  unite  his  second  daughter  Joanna  of  France 
witli  the  heir  of  Bretagne. 

Hi?h  feasts  and  rejoicings  oelehrated  tiie  reconeilialloii  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  with  the  kinff  of  Fvanee,a]id  the  treaty  for  the  roamage  between 
thmr  children.  On  this  occasion^  the  choleric  dnke  condewendedy  at 
the  table  of  the  king  of  Fiwice,  to  dine  in  company  with  his  rind,  John 
of  Brelagne;  bnt  not  even  there  wonid  he  meet  aur  Oliver  diseon/  so 
irae  is  it  that  the  aggressor  is  more  diffienU  to  eooeiltate  than  the  injured 
party.  This  vindietiTe  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  dnke,  next  betmyed  him 
imo^  the  iMionottrable  proceedinf  of  extending  his  ptoteetion  to  sir 
PelerCmon,  after  a  base  attempt  to  issasiinate  the  consudile  in  the  Place 
deSi.  Kadwrine 

The  king  of  Fraaee  was  raaeh  exaspermed,  when  he  beard  that  Graon 
wan  aheltered  by  the  dnke  of  Bretagne,  and  wrote  a  peremptory  demand 
lot  hkn  lo  be  given  np  to  justice.  The  royal  messengers  found  the 
d«k«  at  his  casile  of  Ermine  with  his  duchesa,  and  were  civilly  enter- 
lained.   The  dake  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of  Graon;  but  the 
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king,  beiag  persuaded  to  ihe  contrar\',  once  more  preparf  <i  ir>  mvade  iht 
durhv,  with  ilie  avuu  Ld  intention  of  deposing  John  lJi*;  V'aliaTil,  aad 
.riakin^  himself  the  euardiaii  ot  the  young  heir  of  iireiai^ne,  Joanna's 
eidesi  son.  The  dukf'  was  preserretl  trom  the  ruin  that  threatened  htm 
by  the  aiarmini^  nrre^  of  frenzy  with  whicb  the  king  was  seizetif  m  the 
scorcliin?  plains  of  Mans.' 

Mratiiiine,  sir  Ohver  Clisson  raised  a  civil  war  i:i  Bretagne.  which 
g^realiy  harassed  llie  court.  I'iie  duke  lust  all  his  lii-atr^jLireJ.  ffain?, 
was  forced  to  shut  himfleU*  up  in  Vannes,  with  the  duchess  and  their 
children,  without  Y«sturing  beyond  the  walls,  as  the  warfare  was  of  the 
most  murderous  oatarei  aod  qtiamc  was  givtn  by  neither  party.  Qiaaoii 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  tbe  contest,  and, 


not  neeeMtry  to  leeord  ben,  he  iwioe  eaptored  all  the  jdUl 


and  aihrer  plale  belonging  to  tbe  dake  and  dachen,  and  neaiy  ef 
jcwde  and  other  pmioaa  cftets,  wbiob  enabled  bun  to  eairy  on  tbe 
war  againat  them;  and,  though  the  dtike  was  the  aevaicign  c£  the 
country,  there  wee  noia  Breton  knight,  or  eqnira,  who  wonld  bear  mm 
egeinet  dieeon.  At  length,  Joanna,  who  wae,  in  her  qniel  w&Wy  n 
eoooder  polkieian  than  her  lord,  cootrtTod  to  eeteUieh  a  eott  or  t 
undenoandiiig  with  some  el  the  Breton  nobles  in  the  inlereet  ct 
The  viscQunt  Rohan,  her  agent  in  thie  negotiation,  wae,  at  the 
the  son  of  her  aunt»  Jane  of  Navarre,  and  Glieeon^  eoo-in-lau-. 

The  doke  of  Bfeiagiie  had.  at  length,  become  aware  of  the  dificnioes 
thai  emmmided  him.  He  Drit  that  h«  wae  growing  old,  and  that  his  chii* 
dren  were  Tciy  young,  and,  excepting  the  duke  and  dueheea  of  Bae^ 
gmdy,  there  was  not  a  friend  in  the  world  who  would  take  caie  of  has 
wife  and  her  infants.  As  to  the  branch  of  Navarre  from  which  the 
duchess  sprang,  the  wicked  acts  of  her  father  hail  made  that  fiuiiiiy 
remarkably  unpopular  in  France.  Therrfore,  he  feared  that  if  the 
hatred  of  sir  Olivrr  (!e  Clt«son  and  the  count  of  Penlhievres  conlinueU 
to  be  united  aL'UHsi  his  house,  his  chiltlrr  ii  and  thetr  mother  woatd,ia 
ease  of  his  dect  ase,  be  left  with  maiiv  t  nemies.' 

Having  pondered  these  things  u\  his  mind,  the  duke,  ulthout  asking 
advirp  from  hi**  coiiiiriL  callf^d  a  srrteiarv,  to  whoiii,  on  iiUf'nn*^  hia 
chanjber,  he  gave  a  iar^e  »h(  <  t  ui  paper,  and  said,  ^  VVrile  down  whai  I 
shall  dictate.^'  The  .secretary  havintr  n^ade  himself  ready,  the  duke 
repealed  everv  word  liiai  iie  wa^  lo  write  -,  and  the  letter  was  iudiied  in 
the  most  friendly  terms  to  Clisson,  desiring  huii  to  th  vi.*e  some  meaoj 
lor  them  to  meet,  when  ever)  thing  should  be  seitlcii  luuat  ajiiicably. 
The  letter  was  folded  up  in  the  presence  alone  of  the  duke  and  his 
i^ecretaiy,  and  the  duke,  having  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  caiiei*  ii«s 
moKt  trusty  varlet  into  the  apartment,  saying-*- 

^  Hasten  to  castle  Josseiin,  and  say  boldly  that  I  have  ^nt  thee  to 
kpeak  to  my  cousin,  sir  Oliver,  the  lord  of  Cliseoo.  Tnou  wilt  be  tnts»- 
iloeed  to  him.  Selnte  hhn  firein  me.  M  he  letam  tbe  salttte,  give  him 
thie  letter,  and  bring  me  back  hie  anewer,  but  on  thy  hfe  tell  no  men.** 
On  the  arrival  of  the  varlet  at  ceetle  JoeeeUn,  the  loed  de 
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examined  the  j)r:¥ate  signet  ot  the  duke,  whirh  lie  knew  well,  opened 
the  lein  r,  and  read  it  two  or  tliree  limrs  over,  and  was  much  astonished 
at  the  tnt  ndlv  an<]  atK  ctionatr  terms  in  m  hich  it  was  compounded. 
After  mn«i!iLr  snmi  tune,  he  toid  thevarlrt  he  would  consider  his  answer, 
and  ordered  him  to  he  conducted  to  an  apartment  hy  himself.  The 
attciuiants  of  the  lord  of  Clisson  were  amazed  at  what  they  miw  atid 
lieard,  for  never  before  had  any  one  come  from  the  duke  ul  Brt;iague, 
wiihoui  l?einff  mured  in  the  deepp?<t  dungeon.' 

Clisson  wrote,  in  return,  thai  if  tiic  duke  wished  to  see  him.  he  mtist 
tend  hi«  eon  as  a  pledge,  who  would  be  taken  the  greatest  care  ut  uli 
his  return.  This  letter  was  sealed  and  given  to  the  vark  i,  who  hastened 
back  to  the  duke  at  Vannes.  On  receiving  the  letter  from  the  lord  of 
Clisson,  he  paused  after  reading  it,  then  exclaimed— 

M  I  will  do  it :  for,  since  1  mean  to  treat  amicably  with  him,  every 
cause  of  distnist  roust  be  remoYed*^'  He  then  said  to  the  viseooiit 
Bohaii^  ^Vifcoitnt,  jfm  and  the  locd  de  Monboudier  ahaU  cany  my 
little  eon  to  the  chAlaao  Joiadm^  and  bring  baek  with  you  the  lord  de 
CtieeoDY  for  I  am  delenniDed  to  make  up  our  quarrel.''  Some  days, 
however,  elapsed  before  the  duchess  could  resolTe  to  part  with  her  boy. 
At  length,  her  earnest  desire  of  composing  the  strife  orercame  bfer 
nwtemal  lears,  and  she  permitted  her  kinsmaut  Rohan^  to  conduct  the 
prinoely  child  to  castle  Josselin*  When  Clisson  saw  the  boy,  and  per* 
emsd  the  ronfidenee  the  dnke  had  placed  in  him,  he  was  much  aflbeted. 

The  result  was,  that  he  and  the  duke'k  envoy  set  out  together  from 
castle  Josselm,  carrying  the  boy  with  them,  for  sir  Oliver  said — «  He 
would  give  him  back  to  his  parents,  as  henceforth  he  ahould  never  das- 
Mst  the  duke,  aAer  the  trial  he  had  made  of  him.'^  Such  generositjr 
was  shown  on  both  slides,  thai  it  was  no  wonder  a.  firm  peace  was  the 
eooneqiMnce.  Sir  Oliver  dismounted  at  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  the 
place  where  the  interview  was  appointed  to  take  place.  When  the  duke 
of  Bretagne  found  that  sir  Oliver  bad  brought  back  his  son,  he  was 
luffaly  delighted  with  his  generoeity  and  courtesy,  and,  hastening  to  the 
eanveiiti  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber  with  sir  Oliver.  Here  they  con* 
versed  s<»ne  time;  then  diey  went  privately  down  the  garden,  and 
enlsved  a  small  boat  that  conveyed  them  to  an  empty  ship  anchored  in 
the  river,  and,  when  at  a  distance  from  their  people,  they  conferred  for 
a  long  time.  Their  friends  thought  all  the  time  thcv  were  conversing 
in  the  ron\ cut-chamber.  When  they  had  arranged  all  matters  thus 
teereilv.  they  called  their  boatman,  who  rowed  them  to  the  church  of 
the  Dorniiiicatis,  which  they  entered  hv  a  private  doc>r  through  the 
fTirderi  and  cloisters,  the  duke  holiliiitr  sir  Olivrr  bv  the  hand  all  the 
ijiiie.  AI!  who  saw  them  thus  were  w  cW  pleased  ;  indred,  the  whole  of 
BretainK'  \vas  made  very  happy  wlicn  this  |Kace  \^as  made  public;  but, 
Dwin<:  to  the  extreme  prer auiions  of  llie  duke^  UO  oue  knew  what  pa^MiCii 
iunnnr  thr  cuiiference  on  the  river. 

Such  IS  the  very  interesting  account  given  by  Froissart,  of  the  reron- 
ciUatioo  of  these  two  deadly  enemies.   The  Breton  ciironiclers  attribute 
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the  pacification  wholly  to  the  influence  of  Joanna,  an  application  haTin^ 
been  nuule  to  her  hy  ^  iscoiint  Rohan,  \he  hu^hiwA  of  her  aunt,  pravin^ 
hvT  good  orlires  in  mediating  a  peace  between  Ik.t  lont  and  ihe  rehei 
peers  of  Breias^ne.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  she  prevaile<l  on 
the  duke  to  raise  l)ie  siege  of  Josselin,  and  to  make  those  conces«iion?  to 
Clissoa  which  produced  the  Iiappy  rf  suit  of  putting  an  end  to  ihe  civil 
war.'  Glisson  agreed  to  pay  ten  thousand  francs  of  aold  to  t!k*  dukf. 
and.  with  the  rest  of  the  Bteion  barons,  associated  tiie  dut  li<  oi  Htt- 
tagiie  111  the  solemn  oaths  of  homage  which  they  renewed  to  liieir 
sovereign,  on  the  2bih  ui  Decemher,  1393,  at  Nantes* 

In  the  same  year  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  hv  Jo^nn^^s  future 
husband,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Derby,  to  her  mece,  the  young 
princess  of  Navarre,  but  the  negotiation  c^nie  to  nothing? 

The  following  year,  Blarie  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  eldest  daughter,  was 
eoBtmcted  to  the  eldest  eon  of  this  prince,  (alkriivrds  Iknry  V.)  The 
duke  of  Bfetagne  engaged  to  give  lllerie  one  hindfed  mod  fifty  thooBand 
§nocM  ia  gold  for  her  portioB.  ^The  eaetle  of  Bicel,  thoiigh  ei  lini 
tkne  in  the  poaeewion  of  the  Engliih,  was,  et  ths  eepecnl  demte  of  the 
dscheii  JoemU)  appointed  for  the  solenniMition  of  the  nwptk>t|  and  iImi 
neidenee  of  the  youthfU  peir ;  but  aiWr  the  ceasioa  of  thhi  inqinitu& 
town  had  been  goaianteed  by  Bkhaid  li,  tho  king  of  fVanon  c^Mmiind 
to  break  the  maniage,  by  inducing  the  heir  of  AleMQoa  to  attar  to  mny 
the  princess,  with  a  smaller  dower  than  the  heir  of  Lniaaater  wm  lo 
have  received  with  her.-^^ 

Marie  was  espoused  to  John  of  Alcn^ottt  June  26th,  and  a 

peculiar  animoeity  always  attbeaated  between  her  bnabaiid  and  iho 
defmnded  Henry  of  Monmouth.  The  heir  of  Bretagne  wna  mairiad  to 
Jdanna  of  France  the  aame  year*  Previously  to  this  ceremony,  the 
young  bridegroom  received  the  sacrament  of  confirmatioa  6tom  iimtf 
bishop  of  Vannes,  and,  according  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  exefaangra 
Uie  name  of  Peter  for  that  of  John.  The  espousals  werr  solemnised  at 
the  !i6tel  de  St.  Pa\il,  bv  thr  archbishop  of  Kouen,  in  the  presence  of  ibe 
kiiiLT  :uul  quern  of  France,  tlje  quet  ii  of  Sicily,  the  duke  aiid  duchess  of 
Bretagne,  and  the  dukes  of  Bern  and  Burgundy,  JoannaV  uncles. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  undertook  a  voyage  to  Kiialaiid,  in  139S«to 
induce  king  Richard  to  restore  to  him  tlie  oaridom  of  luehinoiid,  which 
had  been  granted  by  Kiciiard  II.  to  ins  lirat  queen,  Annv  i>i  i>ohemia, 
and,  aiter  her  death,  to  Jane  of  Bt  etaune,  the  sister  of  the  duke,  who 
was  married  to  Raoul  Basset,  an  Euglitii  kuigiit,  Richard  11.  restored 
tlie  euiidum  lo  the  duke,  and  imve  him  an  acqititianee  of  all  his  debts  to 
him;  and  liie  duke  did  the  saait  by  him  at  Wmdoor,  2Hd  of  April,  1398. 
**  It  was  time,"*'  says  Dom  Morice,  with  some  naivete ihmi  these  prince* 
should  settle  tiietr  accounts  together,  for  the  one  was  on  the  yvmi  ui 
deposition,  the  other,  of  death." 

Jt  was  in  the  foUowing  year  that  Jnana  fint  beauna  aieqiuuoted  with 
her  second  husband,  Henty  of  fieliagbroka,  during  the  period  of  his 

*  Lo  B^%ihu  Cl  ron.  ilc  jBiioceiiia.  'Dom  Morice. 
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biliiBbiMiit  team,  fa^  nathe  land.  Henry  was  not  onAy  one  of  dse  roost 
aeeomplifhad  warriora  and  sAtoaman  of  the  aga  in  whieli  he  lived,  bnt 
ranarkaUe  for  bia  fine  peiaoo  and  meefnl  manners.  The  vindictive 
jealonay  of  hia  conaittf  Riehard  IL  of  England,  had  punned  him  to  tiie 
ooQit  of  Fhuieaiy  and  exerted  itaelf  aocoaeafiilly  to  break  the  matrimonial 
eegagemente,  into  whieh  he  was  abont  to  enter,  with  the  lady  Marie  of 
Both,  the  daughter  of  Ghariea  VJ.'a  nnele.  This  princess  waa  cpvsin* 
garman  to  Joanna,  and  in  all  probability  waa  the  object  of  Henry's  aflec* 
tmi,  if  we  may  form  conclusions,  from  the  bitterness  with  which  he  evei 
appem  to  have  lecnrrad  to  Bicbard'a  aibitiary  imeifeiance^  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  this  marriage. 

Charles  VI.  of  Fiance,  thon^  he  entertained  a  personal  friendship  for 
Henry,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ill-treated  roan,  had  rehiciantly  requested 
biro  to  withdraw  from  his  court,  as  his  residence  there  was  displeasing 
to  Richard  11.  Heniy  then  mmed  his  steps  towards  Bretagne;  but, 
aware  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  and 
Richard,  he  paused  at  the  castle  of  Blois,  and  sent  one  of  the  knights  of 
his  train  forward  to  announce  his  approach  to  the  court  of  Vannes,  and 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  leoeptioa  the  duite  m^ht  be  diqioBed  to 
give  him. 

John  tlio  ^'aliant,  arrordinj''  tn  Froissart,  was  piqued  at  the  inlstnist 
implied  by  this  proct'cdiiifr  on  ilie  pari  of  Henr}';  ''for,"  sav«  that  his- 
torian,'Mie  was  much  aiijiched  to  Hhtk  having  alwriv?*  loved  tlie  duke 
of  l^iiicaster,  liis  fatficr,  better  than  the  oiht  r  pou*?  ot  Krdward  III.  *  Why,' 
said  he  to  the  kniglit,  *  has  our  nephew  slopped  on  the  road  ?  It  is  fool- 
ish, for  there  is  no  knight  whom  I  would  so  gladly  see  in  Breta^nt  as 
inv  bur  nephew,  the  earl  of  Derby.  Let  him  come  and  fuid  a  In  arty 
weicoroeP***  When  the  earl  of  Derby  received  tiiis  message,  he  itniu'e- 
diately  set  forward  for  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Bretajjne.  The 
dnke  of  Bretagne*  met  the  earl  at  Nantes,  and  received  iimi  and  his  com- 
pany Willi  great  joy.  It  was  on  tliis  occasiua  ihut  Ikury  brsi  j>au  ,  and, 
if  the  chronicles  ol  lireUigiU!  may  be  relied  on,  conceived  that  esteem  for 
the  duchess  Joanna,  which  afterwards  induced  him  to  become  a  suitor 
Ibr  her  hand.  We  find  he  waa  accnatonied  to  caU  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
*^  hia  good  nnde,"  in  memory  of  hia  tot  marriage  with  Mary  of  £ng- 
land and  it  ia  irery  probable  thai,  in  aoeordaaoe  widi  tlw  uMUineis  of 
Ihone  tiraea,  he  addiaaed  the  dnebeae  Joanna,  in  courtesy,  by  the  title 
of  aant  The  arehbiahop  of  OHitailniry  aceonpanied  iienr7  to  the 
aowt  of  Bretapne  incognito,  hamg  just  arrived  fiora  England  with  aa 
isnialioii  to  hmi  from  the  Loodoaem  and  aome  of  the  noblea  attached 
to  hia  partf,  niging  him  to  inaade  England,  for  the  oatenaiUe  purpoie 
of  ciaijiitng  hia  inlwritanoe,  the  duchy  of  Lancaater. 

Hcmy  refieated  tbia  in  confideaee  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  re* 
qnested  hia  advice.  ^Faur  n^haw^^  replied  the  duke,  ^  the  straightest 
road  ia  the  aorest  and  beat:  yov  are  in  a  perplauBgaitiiatioa, and  ask 
advice  —  I  would  have  you  trust  the  Londoners.  They  are  powerful, 
and  will  comfol  king  i4ighaid»  who,  I  undaiatand,  haa  tiaaled  you  un* 

*Kn>iMart.  •Ibid.  •Ibid. 
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justly,  to  do  as  they  please.  I  will  assist  you  with  \ T>-rl<,  iiieii-nt-s-'n*, 
and  cross-hovv«.  Tou  shall  be  convpved  to  the  shores  ot  England  m 
my  ^'hip^.  and  my  people  shall  ddead  yoa  from  aay  penis  you  may 
eiicoiiiuer  on  the  voyage.'" 

\Vht  iher  Henry  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the  duchess  Joanna 
foi  this  lavourable  reply  from  the  duke,  history  has  not  reronied.  But, 
as  John  the  Valiant  h  ul  luilierto  hoen  the  fast  friend,  aiu!.  as  ikr  as  hk» 
disaffected  nobles  would  permit,  ihe  raiihtiil  ally  of  his  royal  f>rother-f!i- 
law,  Richard  II.,  and  now  liiat  liis  buzeram,  CharlMi  VI.  of  PV^mce,  was 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity  with  that  prince,  and  tlie  younz 
heii  of  Bretagne  was  espoused  to  the  sister  of  his  queen,  it  must  have 
been  some  very  powerfol  influence,  scarcely  lets  indeed  than  the  elo- 
quence of  a  bosom  cooDscUori  that  could  have  indneed  him  to  foniiii 
RichaTd*a  mortai  foe  with  the  means  of  invading  England.  The  p«N 
▼eyances  of  ^  aspiring  Laneaater"  were,  however,  prepared  at  ViaaMt, 
and  the  dnke  of  Bretagne  came  thither  witfa  hia  guest,  when  all  things 
were  ready  for  his  departure.'  Uenuf  waa  eooTeyed  by  three  of  the 
duka^s  vessels  of  war,  freighted  widi  men-aVmie  aad  eroaa-lMwa;  Thm 
royal  adventurer,  the  banished  lAUCaster,  appears  to  have  beeo  tlie  per* 
soil  who  gave  to  the  mifoniU  arvensis^  or  foiget-me-not,^*  its  emolc 
matic  and  poetic  meaning,  by  uniting  it,  at  the  period  of  hia  exile,  on 
his  collar  <^  SS,  with  the  initbl  letter  of  his  mot,  or  watchword,  ^  Sam^ 
veigne-vaus  de  may;'*'*  thus  rendering  it  the  symbol  of  remembtmnce,  and, 
like  the  subsequent  fatal  roses  of  York,  LaiiCBster,  and  Stuart,  the  Itly 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  violet  of  Napoleon,  an  historical  flower*  Poeca 
and  lovers  have  adopted  the  sentnnent,  which  makes  the  blue  myoaolis 
plead  the  cause  of  the  absent,  by  the  eloquence  of  its  popular  nmei 
i4  Torget-me-not."  Few  indeed  of  those  who,  at  parting,  exchange  this 
simple  tmichinir  ?ippeal  to  memory  are  aware  of  the  lact,  that  it  was  first 
usesl  ns  sijcli  by  a  royal  Plantajjenet  prmce,  who  wa",  prrhap?,  indebt^ 
to  the  acenrv  o[  this  mystic  blossom  for  the  crown  ot  KiH^hmd '  We 
know  not  if  Ilfnry  of  Lancaster  prp«eiited  a  myosotis  to  llie  duchess  qA 
Bretagne,  at  his  departure  from  the  court  of  Vannes,  but  he  ailortied  a 
convincinor  proof,  tliat  his  fair  hostess  was  not  forgotten  by  him,  when 
a  proper  season  arrived  for  ciaiming  her  remembrance. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  the  future  hus- 
band of  his  consort,  wa.s  not  the  last  important  action  of  his  iife.  He 
wa.s,  at  that  time,  in  decliniiii,'^  health,  and  had  once  more  involved  him- 
self in  disputes  with  Clisson  aud  his  party.  Clisson's  tlaughter,  Marja- 
ret,  countess  de  Penihievres,  being  a  woman  of  an  aiubuiou<  and  Janne 
spirit,  was  perpetually  urging  her  husband  and  father  to  8t  i  up  ihe  nv^il 
title  of  the  house  of  Blois  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  is  accused  by 
Ahdn  Bouchard,  and  other  of  the  Breton  ehrooideiB,  of  having  hastened 
the  death  of  John  the  VaUant,  bf  polaon  or  aoreeiy. 

>Fioli«rt  «IU4. 
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The  duke  was  carefully  att^ided  by  Joanna  in  his  dying  Illness.  Br 
a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testaments  which  he  had  made  during  h»f 
late  visit  to  England,  he  confirms  her  dower  and  all  his  former  gifis  to 
his  beloved  companion,  the  duchess  JonnnnJ  whom,  with  hit  eldest  son 
John,  roiiiii  (le  Monifort,  the  bishop  of  I^antes,  and  his  cousin  the  lord 
Montauban,  he  iinmiriaies  his  executor*.  The  document  concludes  with 
ttjese  word*  •  In  :!ie  absence  of  olh€n<,  and  in  tlie  presence  ofotir  said 
cottipanion  the  duchess,  this  rrxficil  is  siifned,  2tith  tiny  of  October, 
1399.  Diclat»'<i  hv  our  ?aiti  hnd  ihe  duke  from  his  Mck  btd,  and  uiven 
iintier  iuj*  seal  ni  trie  castle  towt  r.  near  Nantes,  about  the  hour  of  ves- 
pew,  in  the  presence  of  the  ducht^;*;  Gile,  a  knight;  Master  Robert 
BrorheroK  and  Joanna  Chesnel,  wife  of  Gnidones  de  Rupeforte.  Writ- 
ten by  J.  (le  Kjp.'i,  imiary,  at  the  castle  at  Nantes.*'* 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1399,  the  duke  breathed  his  last*,  and  Jo- 
aiiiia  havintr  been  appoiiitt  d  h\  him  as  regent  fur  their  eldest  son,  the 
young  duke,  with  the  entire  care  t)f  his  person,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  his  name.'  Her  first  public  act,  after  the  funeral  of  her 
deceased  lord  had  been  solemnised  in  Uie  catliedral  church  of  Nantes, 
was  a  public  reconciliation  with  sir  Oliver  Clisson,  with  his  son-in-law, 
eoQQl  de  Penthievres,  and  the  rest  of  the  ditafiected  noblea,  who  had 
been  at  open  variance  with  her  deceased  lord.^  She  employed  the  pr»-- 
lale«t  and  aome  of  the  aiciat  pnitet  <yf  the  nobles  of  Bretagne,  to  medi- 
ate  this  pacification;  andy  after  many  journeys  and  much  negotiation, 
eoaoeaatons  were  made  on  both  aides,  and  Clisson,  with  the  rest^of  the 
nalooDtents,  swore  to  obej^the  widowed  duchess,  during  the  minority 
of  their  young  duke,  her  son*  This  trsaty  was  signed  and  sealed  at  the 
castle  of  Blein,  January  1, 1400/  Gisson^s  power  in  the  duchy  was  eo 
Ipreat,  owing  to  his  vast  possessions  there,  his  great  popularity,  and  his 
influence  as  constable  of  France,  that  he  might  have  been  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  young  duke,  if  the  duchess-regent  had  not  taken 
auch  laudable  pains  to  conciliate  him** 

*  Li  the  year  1390,  a  very  rich  addition  to  the  d/nver  of  Joanna  wa»  assigned 
by  the  duke,  her  huBbaad.    Chron.  Je  liretagne.    Dom  Morioe. 

*  Preuves  HUtoriquas.  *  Actes  de  Bretagne. 

*  Cliron.  (!c  Bretagne.   PranTet  Hist  '  Actos  de  Bretagne. 

*  Aifofi  Boiifliard  gives  a  Tcry  intt^restinjj  arrnnnt  of  Clis><>ii's  condm  t  vhra 
lemj'tetl  \>y  \ii<  dan^fitpr  Mar^'uc rile,  the  wife  of  the  rival  claimant  i)f  tlic  ductiy, 
to  destroy  the  infutit  fiiiiiily  of  tlie  late  duke  when  the  death  of  that  prince  had 
icA  their  dcsiiuies,  in  a  great  measure,  in  his  haods.  Maigaerite,  baTiog  heard 
that  the  doke  of  Bafgnndy,  the  unale  of  the  docbaaa  Joanna  aiid  th«  king  of 
Pmace,  was  likely  to  have  the  gnaidiaa^ip  of  the  dachyand  of  the  perfons,  of 
the  prinrrly  minor.-*,  flew  tf)  th"  apartment  of  her  father,  exclaiming  in  great  rxuu 
tafion — "My  lt>rd,  niy  father!  it  now  iicf)«>nds  on  yon,  if  ever  my  husbnn<i  rei.o- 
v*T  liij  itiboiitance  1    We  have  such  bcuuiiiui  children,  I  Ijesrccch  you  to  ai-J^i&t 

for  tbeir  sake*.*'  <*  What  is  it  you  would  bare  me  do  ?"  said  Clitson.  •«  Can 
you  not  slay  tha  childraa  of  the  falsa  dnka,  before  iha  duke  of  Burgundy  can 
coroe  to  Bretagne  t"  replied  she,  **Ah,  cruel  and  perverse  woman  exclaimed 
her  lat''^r  with  a  biirpt  of  virtuous  indignation  ;  if  tlion  livest  longer,  thou  wilt 
h**  the  cause  of  involvint:  thy  childrrn  \n  infntny  and  rnin.  "  And  drawing  }u& 
ftword,  in  the  iirbt  transports  of  his  wratli  he  would  have  t»laiu  her  on  the  tpot, 
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IVlirii  Joanna  had  exercised  the  soverei^ni  authoritv  as  regeni  lor  her 
son  a  year  and  a  Jialt".  ihc  voimj/  duke,  accoiiipariicd  by  hnr.  madi'  his 
»oleniii  etUrauce  iiUo  Heunes*,  March  1401.  ami  took  iI.h  oaths  \\\ 
the  presence  of  his  prelates  and  nobl»  s.  liavini:  (  nit  red  his  Ivvelfili  year. 
He  then  j  i uceeded  to  the  cathe<]ral,  aiul,  according  to  the  cuslom  of  liie 
dukes,  Ills  predecessDrs,  paoi d  the  niifht  in  prayer  before  the  great  aiiar 
of  St  Peter.  On  ihe  morrow,  having  heard  mass,  lie  was  knighted  by 
Clisson,  and  then  conferred  knighthood  on  his  yotin?er  lirotliers,  Arthur 
and  Jules;  after  whicfi  he  was  invested  with  the  -Iiirai  habit,  cirdeL, 
and  sword,  by  iiis  prelates  and  nobles,  and  carried  in  proce^iou  ikroi^ 
the  citv. 

When  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  was  ended,  the  young  duke  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  attended  by  his  nobles,  returned  to  the  castle  of  ilennes, 
where  a  royal  banquel  had  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  tfa» 
duchefls-regent' 

Joamm  fmt  her  ion  in  poasessioa  of  the  dnchy  at  eo  tiender  an  a^ 
as  a  preliminary  to  her  unioD  with  Henrv  IV^  who  had  been  in  a  grett 
measure  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  lier  kle  loid  for  hie  etevatm  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Henry  had  been  for  some  ymn  a  widower; 
his  first  wife  was  Alary  de  Bohnn,  the  eo-beireas  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
lord-eonstable  of  England** 

Joanna,  to  whom  Uie  pro|>osaI  of  a  onion  with  this  prinoe  appeait  to 
ha? e  been  peculiarly  agreeable,  being  aware  that  a  serious  obstacle  esisled 
on  the  important  subject  of  religion^  kept  the  affiur  a  profonnd  aeaeli 
till  she  could  obtain  from  the  pope  of  Avignon  a  general  dispensalioo  to 
marry  any  one  whom  she  pleased,  within  the  fourth  degree  of  eonsas* 
guinity,  without  naming  the  person  f  Henry  (who  had  been  cdncaied 
in  WicklifHte  principles),  being  at  that  time  attached  to  the  party  of 
Boniface,  the  pope  o(  Home,  Of  theanti^pope,as  he  was  styled  fay  those 
who  denied  his  authority, 

if  she  had  not  fled  precipitately  from  his  presence.  **She  did  not  wholly  escap* 
punishment,'*  sdds  the  chronicrer,  **  for  ia  her  IHgfat  the  fell,  and  broke  hsr 
thigh-bone,  of  which  she  was  Inma  Ibr  the  vest  of  her  lilh.** 

*  Alain  Bouchard.    Dom  Morice. 

•She  was  great-granrl-flnnsrhter  to  Edward  I.,  and  Eleanom  of  Ca«tni(»,anJ 
richot  iiinreds  in  England,  excepting  her  sifster,  who  whs  married  to  Heory  i 
Uiicle,  Giuucester.  She  had  possessions  to  the  ajuount  of  forty  tiiousand  m^>le« 
per  annum,  nrwing  from  seToml  enrldomt  and  baioniea.  She  was  devoted  to  % 
conventual  life  by  her  interest)  rl  hrotlier-in-law,  who  had  her  in  wardships  hai 
(»VHilocl  tliJit  destiny  by  marrying  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  coatrivaaee 
of  her  aiinf,  carried  her  otf  from  Pieshy.  an<l  niarri<»d  her,  13S;4.  dioJ  in 

the  bloom  of  life  in  1394,  leaving  six  infants — namely,  the  renowned  Uenfy  V, 
Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  and  Uuis- 
phrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  of  Bngiand ;  Blanche,  nmrried  to  the  eeeaC 
Palatine,  and  Philippa,  to  Eric,  kin^  of  Denmark,  the  unworthy  heir  of  Maj|pMt 
Walilomar.  It  wa«  from  Mary  r^>him  that  Henry  derived  hi.«  title  of  duke  of 
Hereford.  Though  her  decea-»'  huppcnetl  so  ninny  year?!  hefoTt»  his  eleratioDir 
tlio  royal  dign«»y  he  caused  masses  to  bo  said  for  the  repose  of  ber  soul,  ande* 
Ihe  title  of  queec  Mary,  by  the  monkt  Of  Skm  Abbey,  which  he  founded  aftt 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  England. 

*Lobinew3.   TkeuYei  Hist,  de  BratapM. 
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Joanna^s  agents  iirLroii.itrf!  Uiis  diHicuU  arrangenient  so  i  droitly,  that 
the  t  iill  was  execuied,  accordinix  if>  Iut  detsire,  March  20,  1402,  without 
the  -liL'iiU'st  suspicion  brinjx  ciUprUiiiied,  by  llie  ortho«lox  couri  ot"  Avig- 
non, liiat  ihe  ^ciiisnmiic  kiu<^  of  Enjjland  was  ilie  inysierious  ^)er.soii, 
within  the  lorhiddeu  degree.'^  of  cotit-angiiiniiy,  whom  Benedict  had 
obliL'inely  LH  anted  the  duchi -^-dowager  of  Bietague  liberty  to  espoiii^c' 

\S  iit  ii  Joanna  had  thus  ouuvitted  her  pope,  she  desfmtrhed  a  tniisty 
«qTiire  of  her  household,  named  Antoine  Riczi.  lo  (oiu  ludc  her  treaty 
of  iiiariKu^t;  w  iiii  kin^  Henry.  After  the  arlirk?i  ul  this  inalrinninial 
alliance  were  Mgued,  Joanna  and  her  royal  bridegroom  were  espoused, 
by  procuration,  al  the  palace  of  Eliham,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1402^ 
Antoine  Kiczi  acting  as  the  proxy  of  the  bride*  What  motive  could 
luive  induced  the  lovely  widow  of  John  the  Valianl  of  Bretafoe  to 
cbooee  a  male  repraMlatiw  on  this  imemtiogf  ocoaelonf  it  is  (tifficnll 
to  say ;  but  it  it  eerlain  that  Henry  promised  to  take  hie  august  JumeSe 
to  wife  in  the  person  of  the  said  Antoine  Riczi,  to  whom  he  plighted 
his  nuptial  troth/  and  on  his  finger  he  placed  the  bridal  ring.*  This  act 
was  peilbnned  with  great  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  the  archlHshop 
of  Cbnterbitry^  the  king's  half-brotharsy  the  Beaufort  princes,  the  esil  «r 
Worcester,  lord-chamberlain  of  England,  and  other  officers  of  state.^ 

Riczi  had  previoQsly  produced  a  letter  from  the  duchess  Joanna  em- 
powering him  to  contnet  matrimony  with  the  king  of  England  in  her 
name;  on  which  the  tmsty  squire,  baring  received  king  Henry's  plight, 
pronounced  that  of  Joanna  in  these  words : — 

I,  Antoine  Riczi,  in  the  person  ef  my  worshipful  lady,  dame  Joanna, 
the  daogbler  of  Charles,  lately  king  of  Navarre,  duchess  of  Bretagne, 
af)d  countess  of  Richmond,  take  you,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  king  of  Eng- 
lanil  and  lord  of  Ireland,  lo  my  husband,  and  thereto  I,  Antoine,  in  the 
spirit  of  my  said  lady,  plight  you  my  troth."* 

No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  concluded  than  i!ie  rigid  canonij^ts 
represented  to  Joanna,  that  t^hv  would  commit  a  deadly  sin  by  conii>iet- 
iuLT  lier  niarriaj^c  with  a  prince  atiai  h(  il  t-^  the  communion  of  pope  lM>ni- 
Tijc  howovrr,  not  beuij^  ^vIl!)nllt  [irri  i  (ient,  the  conn  of 

Avitrnon  ihouiriii  it  l>eit(  i  !  > quiet  the  conscieiin^  ol  iho  (hichess,  thinking 
it  possible  that  {freat  advantages  might  be  derivrti  trom  hvv  forming  an 
alhance  with  the  king  of  England  j  wliose  religious  principles  had 
huiii-rto  been  any  thin^  but  stable.^  She  obtained,  July  permission 
of  her  pupe  to  live  with  the  schismatic  caiholics,  and  t  vt  n  outwardly  to 
conlunii  to  them  by  receiving  the  jiacrBments  from  their  haiuls,  provided 
tlial  she  remained  tirmly  attached  to  tlie  party  of  Beaoit  XIII* 

Meantime  the  court  uf  1  runce  beheld  with  alarm  the  proceedings  of 
the  duchess,  apprehending,  and  with  reason,  that  it  was  her  inteotloii  lo 
caf  ry  her  children  with  her  to  England,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  hitai^ 
«ls  of  their  royal  step-fiuher.  The  dnke  of  Burgundy,  who,  at  that 


•Jkm  Moriea.  ^Jkm  Meriee.  Gbron.  do  Bretafne. 

•  Lobineau.  *  Aeti  of  ths  Privy  Council,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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lime,  had  the  principal  (iirrction  of  the  crnvernment  of  France,  found 
that  to  counteract  kiii^  H«jih  v"s  policy,  it  would  be  iiec^sary  lor  hua 
to  go  in  person  to  Hretatjiie.    He  procee<le<l  to  Nantps  on  the  Isi  d 
October.    The  duchess,  liaving  heanl  of  his  arrival,  iuvi;ed  him  lo  din- 
ner, and  regaled  him  suiiipiuously.    The  duke,  on  his  part,  liarin?  pre- 
pared a  treat  of  a  more  important  kind  for  the  duchess,  presented  her,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  with  a  rich  erown  and  a  aoeptra  of  ayttal, 
ano  another  of  gold^  omameoted  with  peaila  and  prackNis  itoaea.  Ht 
gave  the  young  duke  a  baekle  of  gold,  edotoed  with  iiibiea  and  peuli, 
a  beautiful  diunond,  and  a  iramber  of  atlver  veeaels.  To  each  of  km 
little  brothers,  Arthur  earl  of  Riehmond,  and  eount  Juka  of  Bratagaa, 
'he  presented  a  eolhir  of  gold^  enriched  with  rubies  and  peario.  He  pm 
the  countess  of  Rohan,  Joanna^s  aunt,  a  splendid  diamond ;  and  a  lmdd» 
to  each  of  her  ladies  and  damsels  who  were  mesent.  Tlie  loidiii 
waiting  and  officers  of  the  duchess's  household,  were  not  foifottsn  ia 
this  magnificent  distnbntioa  of  laigesaes,  in  which  the  duke  eipmdri 
an  immense  sum. 

Th^e  discreet  gifts  entirely  gained  the  heart  of  the  duchess^  of  the 
princes,  her  children,  of  her  lorids  and  officers,  but^  above  all,  of  that 
most  influential  coterie,  the  ladies  of  her  court  and  betichamber.  They 
were  sure  he  would  be  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  defend  the  rights 
and  protect  the  person  of  their  young  duke,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  anji 
prosperity  amon^  his  suhjecti^;  and  they  hrs  Mirrfu  bmi  to  uodertake  the 
guartlianship  of  ilie  royal  minors,  and  their  jwiiriMi'>ny. 

The  duke  accepted  this  ciiartre  as  the  nearest  relation  of  the  cUiliren 
of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  l  itp  fhike,  and  the  uucle  of  the  duciie^ 
and  swore  upon  the  holy  evangeiisUs  to  preserve  faithfully  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  privilrires  of  the  Iketons.  The  duciiess,  havinir  been  tho- 
roughly j>ersuade(l  iiow  much  better  it  would  be,  for  the  iiit^'rests  of  he: 
children  to  leave  them  under  the  care  of  this  powerlul  piui*  nor,  than  W 
alienate  the  arircitous  oi  the  people  of  Bretague,  by  taking  tiit^  lo  Eng- 
land, subscribed  to  the  treaty.' 

AUei  ihe  duchess  had  confided  the  guardianship  of  her  children  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  departed  from  Nantes  for  Paris  on  the  3d  of  Xo- 
yember,  1402,  after  a  stay  of  two  months,  takingwith  him  the  yoon^ 
duke  and  his  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules.  The  duke  was  oolj  * 
his  thirteenth  year,  and  the  younger  princes  so  small,  thai  they  coaU 
scarcely  guide  the  horse  on  which  they  were  mounted,  ooe  befaiind  thi 
other.  They  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  Plaria,  mhm 
the  young  duke  of  Brelagne  pmormed  his  homage  to  Chairies  Yt  ef 
Fiance.  Joanna  had  another  son,  named  Richard*  an  in&nt,  who  is  aet 
mentioned  in  the  Breton  Chronicles  as  forming  one  of  this  parly.' 

One  of  Joanna^s  last  actions  as  duchess  of  Bretagne  was  to  seuiie  la 
her  aunt,  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  the  Viaconnt  Rohan,  n  pensioa  ef 
1000/.  per  year,  out  of  the  rents  of  her  dower  city  and  county  of  Naates. 
This  deed,  which  is  printed  in  the  F(BdeFa,  afibrds  an  interesting  Mi- 
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mmtj  of  loiiina'8  aftetioii  for  her  decMted  lonl,  as  she  exprasly^  staMf 
that  this  annuity  is  granted,  not  only  ill  eonsidention  of  the  nearaese  of 
kiadfed  and  friendahip  that  is  between  her  and  her  aunt,  ^  but  also  for^ 
and  in  remaneiatkm  of,  the  good  pains  and  diligence  she  used  to  procure 
our  mnrriage  with  our  very  dear  and  beloved  lord  (whom  God  asaoile). 
or  which  marriage  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  we  should 
omtiiiue  a  noble  line,  to  the  ^rcat  profit  of  the  country  of  Bretagne,  in 
our  very  dear  and  hnlovi  tl  son,  the  diike  of  Bretai^ne,  and  our  other 
children,  sons  and  daut^hiers.  And  tor  this,  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  our  said  very  dear  and  beloved  lord,  if  lie  liad  hm]  a  Innffor  life,  to 
have  bestowed  nmnv  gifts  and  benelit«?  on  owv  said  aunt,  to  aid  her  iu  her 
■ttfte&ance  and  proviiiiou,"*   This  deed  is  executed  at  Vauaea. 


JOANNA  OF  NAVARRE,  u 

QUEEN  OF  HENRY  IV.  '  ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

icMinnn  n««!Tnir-^  tlic  title  of  qiicen— Writf^s  to  Henry  IV. — Krnl)nrk9  for  Kngland 
— Her  intknt^ — Perils  at  »ea — Lanils  at  Falmouth — Married  at  V\  inchessier- 
Nuptlal  feast — Honours  paid  to  her  by  il»e  Loiulojiers — Historical  picture  of 
hm  ootonation— Toomament'^Her  iiOnncikmt  to  her  Mm»  — King  Henry't 
frrants  to  Joanna'  Ayrivat  of  her  9on  Arthur— Joanna  8  foreign  household-* 
Queen"is  Breton  5orvnnt«  dismi'^-'rd — Income  settled  by  ])nrliament — Mrirrinj];e 
of  her  tw  o  daiii^'htcr^ — Peril  iVoin  ])iraio«* — T'npopulariiy  of  Joanna — She  lue* 
diatcd  peace  with  Brtnagne — Addiuons  to  her  dower— Her  monument  to  her 
first  husband— iQnf«nf  lead  mines— Her  influenee  with  the  king— Siekneta 
mod  death  of  king  Henrjr— His  will— -Widowhood  of  Joanna — ^Respect  paid  to 
ber  by  the  new  kin^>-ffor  political  influence— Capture  of  her  mn  Arthur  at 
AsrirK'  iirt  —  Ri'turns  ])uhlic  thanks  for  the  victon'  —  Affecting  )ntervif»w  be- 
tween JouiuiH  and  InT  sun — Joanna  a  la<ly  t>f  the  Gurter — Treachery  of  her 
confes*or  —  Arresteil  at  Havering  Bower  —  Accused  of  sorcery  —  Goods  and 
«lower  confiscated — ^Imprisoned  at  Leeds  Castle — ^Removed  to  PeTensey*— Her 
<1  Ipftit  emptivity — Henry  V.'s  deatb-bed  remorse — His  letter  of  restitntion-^ 
Her  release — Petition  to  parliament — Restoration  to  her  rank  and  possesj^ions 
— Conflla^iration  of  her  palace  at  Lnviclry — Hrr  dfnth — -Her  children — Ob^e* 
quicr* — Her  tomb— Mysterious  reports — Exbumaiiou  of  the  bodies  of  Heiuy 
IV.  and  Joanna. 

JoANjVA  amtned  the  title  of  queen  of  England  aome  months  before 
her  departure  from  Bietagne,*  end  ahe  is  mentioned  ee  such  in  all  eon* 
tMpomry  doeumeiits.  She  appears  to  have  exerted  a  aort  of  matrimo* 
iml  infloencp  with  her  royal  bridcirmom,  aoon  aAer  the  ceremonial  of 
their  etponsals  had  been  performed  by  proxy;  for  we  find  that  ahe  wrote 

*  Joannn  :«  prnnt  wa^  cnnfinno'l  l)y  hrr  hftruihed  husband,  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land,  to  her  aunt,  mtder  his  great  seal  nt  Westminster,  March  1st,  1402.  Ryiuei  s 
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to  Henrr,  in  behalf  of  one  of  her  coutUryinen,  the  masier  oi  a  NaTaire^ 
wino-ship,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  carjio,  in  llie  reign  of  Richard 
11.,  hv  W  ill  lam  Prince,  a  captain  in  the  earl  of  ArundePs  lleei.  Hfir 
inlerressiion  piuvud  effecliiai,  for  king  ilciiry,  ;us  he  expressly  stales* 
•*at  the  refjuest  of  his  dearest  consort,  enjoins  his  admiral,  Thomts 
Ratnp^tone,  to  see  that  proper  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  master  of  tbe 
wine-ship,  by  the  said  William  Prince.^^ 

Previoas  to  her  departoie  fifom  Breiague,  Jouom  fold  the  govmasirt 
of  her  castle  of  Naatcs  to  GUsson  for  twelve  thottsand  crowns;  and 
haying  only  tarried  to  complete  this  arrangement,  she,  on  ike  SOdi  of 
December,  1402,  proceeded  to  Osniaiel  with  her  two  iBiuit  daughtoii 
Bbmche  and  Mwrgueiiie^  their  musesi  and  a  ttttmemae  tain  of  Emm 
and  Nawrese  attendants  * 

The  English  fleet,  with  the  two  half-brothers  of  her  affianced  fands- 
flroom,  the  eaii  of  Somerset  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  LincolD,  iritb 
Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  the  lord-chamberlain  of  England,'  bad 
been  waiting  at  that  poit  a  considerable  time.   Joanna,  with  her  daogb- 
ters  and  her  retinue,  embarked  at  Camaret,  January  13  th,  in  a  vessel  of 
war  commanded  by  the  yonng  earl  of  AnindeL^   The  expedition  ss&d 
the  same  day  with  a  fiivourabto  wind,  but  encountered  a  dreadful  tesBpest 
at  sea,  by  which  the  vessels  were  much  damaged.    After  tossing  five 
days  and  five  nights  on  the  wintry  waves,  Joanna  and  her  children  were 
driven  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  instead  of  landing  at  Southampton, 
their  original  destination,  they  dis^^mharked  at  Falmouth.    From  thence 
the  ilhistrious  travellers  proceeded  to  Winchester,  wtiere  kmc:  UeniT 
was  in  waitififr  with  his  lordn,  to  receive  his  lontr-expectcd  bride.  The 
nupliais  beiweeu  J(>ann:i  and  iienry  were  publiciy  solemnised,  Ft^bruary 
7lh,  H03,  in  that  ancient  royal  city,  in  the  rhnrch  of  St.  Swithin,  with 
great  pomp.*    The  bridal  feast  was  very  co&ily,  Ijavmg  two  courses  of 
dsh,  and,  at  the  end  of  tlie  second,  panthers  crowned  were  inuo^  uctd 
for  what  was,  in  the  quaint  lan^nage  of  the  times,  called  a  noniJtu,'^ 
or  banquet  (irnanieni  ui  coiikcLionary.    Eagles,  cxuvvned,  fonued  liie 
sottiltie,  ai  ihe  end  of  the  third  course* 

Great  preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  London  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  newly-married  consort  of  the  sovereign  of  their  choice,  oo 
her  approach  to  the  metropolis.  Among  other  expenses  for  the  cirie 
procession  ordained  in  her  honour,  the  Grocers'  Gbmpany  allowed 
Robert  Stiens,  their  beadle,  6s.  8ii.  for  riding  into  Saflblk  to  hire  wm 
strels ;  he  engaged  six-HMunely,  a  panel  myn^rak  et  see  r—jisgen. 
probably  meaning  companions.   This  Sn^lk  musical  bmd  was  paid 

*  Ryiner's  Fa?dera,    Ibid.  '  T)nm  Morice.  '  Rymer's  Fcederi. 
*Ho  \vn^  thr*  'iim  of  t]if>  brave  Richard  FitzadJan.  lord-adiniml  of  Enr!anri.  vho 

was  beheaded  1  y  luchaid  II.  There  ia  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Rhymer  a  iireiT 
supplication  fro iu  Uus  nobleman  to  the  king,  "setting  ibrth  that  be  hadpronded, 
bj  die  loyal  command,  a  ihip  well  appointed  with  vietaals,  arans,  awl  thiny-six 
mariners,  for  the  serriee  of  bringing  our  lady  the  queen  irom  BhwIafM^  waA 
omying  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  exchequer  for  these  expense*.** 
•Acts  of  Privy  Connril.  hy  sir  H.  Nicolaa,  voi.  i.  p.  189,    Brototi  CbJtQOkQlsa 

•  Willcmeni  s  Kegui  iieraldry,  p.  31. 
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four  pounds^  for  riding  to  Blackheath  to  meet  the  queen.  The  mnyor, 
the  aldermen,  nnd  slu  ri lis,  went  out  in  procession  on  tins  occasion,  wiih 
the  crafts  ill  brown  and  blue,  and  every  man  a  red  \\om\  on  his  hrntl. 
^ueen  Joanna  rested  the  tirst  dav  r\l  \ho  Tower.  I'iiat  she  wrni  lo 
Westminister  m  grand  procession  on  die  loUowmg,  is  ascertainul  bv  the 
entry  tor  paying'  the  said  Sntiolk  ininsirels  4r/.,  on  the  morrgWi 
when  the  queen  passed  thruu^li  Cheapside  lo  WesUninstt  r.* 

There  is  an  exquisite  drawitifr  in  a  contemporary  mami^ci  ipt,^  illus- 
trative ot*  Joanna's  coronation,  wfiu  Ji  took  place,  Ft  bruarv*  2t)th,  1403, 
not  quite  tbr(  r  weeks  after  her  bmial.  She  is  there  rppresenied  as  a 
very  majestic  an<i  ^rrnreful  woman,  m  the  meridian  J^lory  cf  her  days, 
with  a  form  of  the  niosi  synnnetrical  proponiuns,  and  a  countenance  of 
equal  beaniv.  lb  i  attitude  is  that  of  easy  dignity.  She  is  depicted 
in  her  coiunaiiun  robe>,  wiiK  h  are  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  form.  Her 
tlahnatica  differs  little  in  fashion  from  that  worn  by  our  sovereign  lady 
queen  V  ictoria,  at  her  inauguration,  it  partially  displays  her  throat  and 
bujiL,  aiid  is  closed  at  the  breast  with  a  rich  cordon  and  tassels.  The 
mantle  has  apertures  Unuugii  which  )ier  arms  are  seen;  they  are  bare, 
and  very  tincly  moulded.  She  is  entlir  ^ned,  not  by  the  side  of  her  royal 
husband,  but  with  the  same  ceremonial  honours  that  are  paid  lo  a  qucen- 
n^iiant,  in  a  chair  of  slate  placed  singly  under  a  rich  canopy,  em- 
blazoned, and  elevated  on  a  very  higlf  platform,  of  an  hexagonal  shape, 
approached  ou  every  side  hj  six  steps.  Two  archbishops  have  just 
crowned  h«%  and  wte  siUl  supporting  the  royal  diadem  on  her  head. 
Her  hair  lalls  in  rich  curls  on  her  bosom.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds 
a  sceptre^  and  in  her  left  an  orb  sonnovBted  by  a  cross  hi  very  nnnsnai 
attribute  for -a  queen-consort,  as  it  is  a  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  could 
only  have  been  allowed  to  queen  Joanna  as  a  very  especial  mark  of  her 
fo^  bridegroom's  favour. 

In  this  picture,  a  peeress  in  her  coronet  and  robes  of  slatei  probably 
occupying  the  office  of  mistress^f-the-fobes,  stands  next  the  person  of 
the  queen,  on  her  tight  hand,  and  just  behind  her  are  seen  a  group  of 
noble  maidens  wearing  wreaths  of  roses,  like  the  train-bearers  of  her 
m^esty  queen  Victoria ;  affording  a  curious  but  probably  forgotten  his- 
toiical  testimony,  that  such  was  the  costume  prescribed  anciently,  by 
the  sumptuary  regulations  for  the  courtly  denioiselies,  who  were  ap« 
pointed  to  the  honour  of  bearing  a  queen  of  England's  train  at  her  coro- 
nation. 

At  this  cerernonial,  John  lord  de  Latimer  received  forty  marks,  for 
release  of  the  almoner^s  dish  placed  before  qoeen  Joanna,  on  the  day  of 
her  coronation,  he  having  the  hereditary  right  of  aUnoner  on  such  occa- 
sions* 

Among  other  courih'  pageants  at  qiit^on  Joanna's  coronation,  a  tourna- 
r,]»'v.i  was  bf^ld,  in  which  Rpaiu  hainp,  earl  of  Warwick,  maintained  the 
b«L«  lu  iiouour  of  the  royal  bnde.    in  the  pictorial  chronicles  of  the 

'Herbert's  History  of  the  Livery  Companies. 
•Cooonianm  lolini  E.  4,  Iblio  902.  Stow't  Aniiali. 
•1m0»  BoUs,  897. 
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life  and  arts  of  this  chivalric  peer/  who  was  anrnamed  the  Courteooai  it 
is  said  that  ^  he  kept  joust  on  the  queen's  part  against  all  other  corner^ 
and  so  notably  and  knightly  behaved  himseli^  as  redonoded  to  his  nohle 
fiune  and  perpetual  worship." 

This  quaint  sentence  is  in  explanalmn  of  nnoilior  liisloriral  ('rawing, 
in  which  queen  Janp,"  rt^  s-hc  i*?  xherc  styled,  is  rcpresenteii  silling  in 
8tate  wiih  the  kin^,  attended  by  her  ladies  in  an  open  galleiji  behoidinf 
with  evident  j^aiisiaction  the  prowes?  of  her  rhanipion. 

Instead  ot  Jier  royai  ruhes.  ihc  queen  is  iierc  rtpresent*»d  in  a  rown 
Giimg  close  to  her  sliape,  and  lias  €xchanged  her  crown,  for  one  '  f  the 
loftv  Syrian  caps,  then  the  prevading  head-drtss  for  ladies  of  nink  n 
England,  wiiii  its  larnrp.  gti^  transparent  veil,  supported  on  a  frmne-wurk 
at  least  two  feet  m  lieigliL 

Tlic  qi]»  en's  iadies-in-waitingr  wear  hoods  and  veils  very  gracefuDy 
draped,  and  by  no  means  einulaung  lixe  tuwermg  liead-^ear  of  tlieu  roj^il 
mistress. 

King  Henry  is  by  quean  Joanna^s  sidey  wearing  a  furred  gown  aid 
velvet  cap  of  mainlenaneei  looped  up  with  a  Jlem^dt^Ht,  His  appeaiance 
is  that  Of  a  gallant  gendeman  in  middle  life.  The  balcony,  ia  which  dhe 
royal  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated,  is  not  unlike  the  royal  stand  at 
Ascot,  pnly  more  exposed  to  public  view;  and  the  king  and  queen  » 
both  accommodated  with  the  mmj  of  large  square  cnshtoiis  for  their 
elbows,  with  taswle  at  the  oomera.  King  Henry  sits  quite  at  caHb 
resting  his  arms  on  his  cnshioo,  bat  the  queen  leans  forward  and  cxtcadi 
her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  great  animation,  as  she  looks  down  on  the 
contest.  Warwick  has  just  struck  his  opponent.  He  wears  the  bcv 
and  ragged  staff  on  his  helmet  This  historical  sketch,  beodes  its  grat 
beauty,  is  very  valuable  for  its  delineation  of  costume. 

Joanna  of  Navarre  was  the  first  widow,  since  the  Novmm  conqaeic. 
who  wore  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  She  was,  as  we  fane 
seen,  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Her  age,  at  the  period  of  her  se- 
cond nnptials,  must  have  been  about  three-and-thirty ;  and  if  past  ih« 
morning  iVe^hness  of  her  charms,  her  personal  attractions  were  stil!  rf?-.- 
considerable.  Her  nn'niiniental  cfTiin'  represents  her  as  a  mcnlel  of  f-- 
mmme  loveliness.  Her  exetiiplary  romiuct  as  the  wife  of  the  aio^t 
irascible  prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  c.xcellenee  oi  her  g-oremnrfr'! 
as  irgeiit  joi  her  eldest  son,  had  alibrded  ini(['iesiionable  evidence  o\ 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  this  {u  incess;  an  ]  >he  was  iu  pos^sesssioa  oi  i 
very  fme  dower;  yet  the  maniaiie  was  never  popular  in  England. 

it  has  been  asserted,  by  many  historians,  ihat  Henry  IV.  married  the 
duchess-dowager  ui  lireuigne,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  directing  the 
councils  of  the  young  duke  her  son.  ll  tuch  were  his  motives,  ihfr 
were  completely  frustrated  by  the  maternal  feelings  of  Joanna,  wha 
nobly  consulting  the  welfare  of  her  son,  and  the  wtohes  of  his  subjects, 
nther  than  the  mleiests  of  her  second  husband,  placed  her  children,  as 
we  have  seen,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgtindy ,  prevMcsij 

»'~  )rn.ni;wj  MS.  Juliu.s  E.  4,  folio  2«r2,  incntjoneJ  p.T7;  it  i.s  u-ualiy  ralied  lb* 
tiea  2hHmi>  u  one  of  the  most  precious  nUcs  in  the  Mmiah  Mmmm 
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lo  her  departure  from  Breta^ne;  and  even  after  her  coronrtnoii  as  queen 
of  England,  we  find,  by  licr  letters  dated  Westminster,  Maicli  Uih,  1403, 
that  ?hecondrins  her  last  act  as  duchess-regent  ol  Bit  laLrne  liv  solemnly 
appoiUling  her  well-beloved  uncle,  llie  duke  of  Bur^uiidy,  ttu  ^uardiari 
of  her  8on« — John,  duke  of  Brcta^ie,  Arthur,  and  Jule?> — and  enjoins 
ilioiie  youii^  prmces  to  be  obedient  to  hiiu,  and  tu  aueiid  ddigenUy  to 
hkn  advice."' 

The  bridal  festivities  of  Hemy  lY.  and  his  new  queen  were  soon  in- 
tsrrapted,  by  the  news  of  a  descent  of  the  French,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  the  inbelHtiDts  compelled  tlie  inveden  to  retire  to  their 
ihipe  with  dishouonri  Next  the  BietoD  fleet,  beiof  wholly  vnder  the 
diieetion  of  the  court  of  France,  put  to  sea  and  committed  great  depve* 
ditions  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  on  the  merchant  shipping,  cans* 
im^  much  uneasiness  to  the  lui^i  and  Tendering  the  new  qneen  disteste- 
fu  to  the  nation. 

The  memomUe  Fewy  reheUion  occumd  in  the  same  year  i  and  it 
hss  been  said  that  this  was  fomented  by  the  earl  of  Woioeeter,  in  oonse> 
qoence  of  a  disagreement  between  him  and  queen  Joanna  during  her 
Toyage  from  Bretagne.  Thia  might  possibly  have  origtnaisd  in  some 
dispute  with  Joanna^s  natural  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  aoecHK 
panied  her  to  Enghuid  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain  to  herself'  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  mighl 
have  been  prevented,  if  Worcester,  who  was  employed  by  the  insm^nt 
lords  to  n^oti&te  a  pacLfication  with  Henry,  had  fiiirly  and  honestly 
massd  the  concessions  the  king  was  willing  to  make;  but  he  did  not, 
and  his  own  ruin,  with  that  of  his  whole  house,  was  the  result?  Part 
of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Percys,  especially  the  carl  of  North- 
amberkod's  mansion  in  Aldgalc,  was  granted  to  queen  Joanna  by  the 
king. 

In  the  year  1404,  Henry  IV.  granted  to  (jiictn  Joanna  the  m  w  tower, 
at  Uie  entrance  of  the  great  portals  v(  his  large  hall,  against  the  palace 
of  Wej^tniinsler,  adjacent  to  the  kmg^s  treasury,  for  lier  io  hold  her 
council.-,  and  for  llie  ne^^oiiaiit^n  of  her  afiairs;  aiao,  fur  iter  lu  hold  her 
audienrea,  for  charters  and  wniiiii^^  therein;  the  queen  to  hi'ld  the 
fame,  fur  the  term  of  her  iicitural  iile,  imving  free  wgress  and  ^ress  for 
herself  atul  olBcers  to  the  saul  tower* 

In  the  nioiiih  of  February,  1404,  Joanna  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
welroiuing  her  second  bon,  Arthur  of  BreUignc,  to  Kngland,  king  Henry 
uavuig  been  prevailed  upon  by  iier  solicitatioug  to  bi^stow  upon  inux  llio 

*Chron.  de  Breuigne,  •Chron.  do  Bretagne. 

'A  determined  set  was  made  against  the  life  of  th<>  newly  wedded  king,  at 
iliC  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  by  a  certain  nuniber  of  chafM[Mons  tmnnsr  the  insiur- 
genu,  who  bad  vowed  to  have  his  blood.  Tbis  cooiederacy  being  i»ui»pected  hf 
Bsnry's  partiiatuii  thiftsen  slont  lentlamen  smiTsd  thsnsslT^  in  dissscs  rino^ 
kf  to  tbat  which  he  was  aoonHomed  to  wear,  and  wera  slain  in  diffiirgnt  paits 
of  eie  field.  Henry  killed  no  less  than  sixteen  of  his  assailanu,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  self-defence  that  day,  aad,  Uko  his  son,  the  prinoo  of  Wales,  perfonasd 
pioUi^jes  of  valour. 

'B/IDCT's  Fadera. 
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e^rWom  of  Riclimonf],  This  was  ihe  appnnaijp  of  his  elder  brother; 
but  as  ihe  |m  lisjiuianre  of  personal  liomfiL-c  i  )  lii*  king-  of  Kn^l 'nd 
an  ind!!ef>ejHable  condiiion,  to  the  invcsuuifH  ot  a  duke  of  iireiajjne  vMih 
this  eariciuiii,  and  Joaiiiia-s  eldest  son  was  tntirely  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  kin^  of  France,  Henry's  mortal  foe,  it  would  have  been  fruitier  lo 
dcniand  Jiegemaii's  scrvire  of  him;  therefore  the  fiunini«>us  ai 
Joanna's  requt^J,  addressed  to  her  second  son,  count  Artliur.* 

Joanna^s  happiness  in  this  reunion  was  interrupted  by  uie  an^  v^^  of 
an  envoy  from  her  eldest  son^  the  reigning  duke,  to  demand  tne  prm- 
oesM  Blaache  and  Marguerite,  who  raided  with  her  in  England.  Ne 
oflspring  from  her  seeond  marriage  hiring  been  bom,  to  divide  with 
tboee  beloved  little  ooee  the  poireifiil  affSstion,  with  which  the  hmti 
of  the  royal  mother  clmig  to  her  little  onee,  ehe  eoold  not  fa  a  liae 
be  prevailed  qdoii  to  reaigo  theoiy  even  whmk  mmnded  that  thej  woe 
the  property  of  Bretagne.' 

Her  eoD)  the  doke  of  Bretegne,  wae  eo  completdy  nader  the  eoaliol 
of  the  &ther  of  his  dndieesy  Oharlee  VL,  that  he  wae  compelled  te 
eipoqee  his  quarrel  egainaihing  Henry;  and  the  French  par^  in  his 
dominions  woold  have  confiscated  Joanna's  rich  dower,  had  she  not 
vested  the  payment  of  it  in  the  hands  of  several  powerful  nobles,  her 
fat  Iriends  \*  and  she  had  her  own  offieeiai  thioogh  whom  ahe  lacsivad 
her  revenues.^ 

That  she  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  her  eldest  son  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  she  presented  him,  on  the  1 8th  of  NoTom* 
ber,  1404,  with  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  livres,  that  were  due  to 
her  from  her  brotlier,  ihe  kincr  of  INavarre.  and  six  thousand  livre?  of 
her  rentf  in  Nnnnandv.  llcr  trifts  must  have  been  very  acceptable 
the  ynung  duke;  lor,  though  residmg  in  the  (hjcal  pulucp,  and  noininalir 
cxcrcjsiiio;  the  sovereign  authority,  his  finanrrs  were  so  closely  cot»- 
troiled  by  tlie  court  of  France,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  giving 
awav  more  thnn  one  liuadred  soU,  without  the  approbation  of  his  dbaa-> 
celior,  and  otiirr  otficers  appointed  by  the  (hike  of  Burgundy.* 

At  the  comTiK-nrciiieiit  ol  the  year  I4(i5,kiiig  iieniy,  as  he  expresil^ 
States,  "at  Ui<  iiiediaiion  and  earnest  soUcitation  of  his  beloved  eonson* 
qoeen  Joatum,  foi^ve  and  liberated,  without  ransom,  ail  the  prisonen 
taken  m  sums  against  him  al  IJartmoulh  by  John  Comw;d/**  Tna 
natural  exercise  of  conjugal  influence  in  behalf  of  her  fonuer  i^ubjecu, 
the  piratical  Bretons,  increased  the  unpopularity,  in  which  the  queen 
hid  involved  both  herself  and  her  rc^  hnsband,  by  filling  their  palaces 
with  a  honaehcM  made  np  of  foreigners.  A  mora  mtal  enor  can 
scarcely  be  committed  by  fanle  roy^ty  in  a  country  so  constitafien> 
ally  jedoiia  and  fall  of  national  pride  as  England. 

The  parllaaiea«ai]r  laeeide  of  the  seme  year  testify,  ^  that  great 
contents  were  engendered  in  the  mindsof  all  clarsss  of  maiiyon 

'  Le  Moine  de  St  Dennis;  Dom  Mofieo. 

"Dom  Morice's  Cbron.  de  Bietagae.  'T^  r! 

•Chron.  de  Brotnime.  (iron,  de 

*Bymer*8  Fixdera,  vui.  viiL    Thet»e  were  Bretxm  pridoufid. 
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(£  the  influx  of  forngoers,  which  the  king^s  late  marriage  nad  'mtffh 
diieed  into  the  realm ;  the  disorderly  state  of  the  royal  household ;  and 
tiw  evil  influence  exercised  cfver  public  afbiie  by  eertun  indiWduaU 
imoeed  to  be  abooi  the  persona  ii  the  king  and  queen.'' 

These  grieYsneee,  at  they  were  ooniiderad,  attracting  the  attention  o^ 
parliament,  the  commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords,  proceeded  to 
reform  the  royal  household  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  regula 
tions,  they  rpqtiircd  that  four  persons  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
king:''s  housic ;  viz.  the  kiiii^'s  confepsor,  the  abbot  o(  lUxe^  with  Der» 
Lam  and  Crosbie,  gerulemen  ot  his  chamber. 

Henry,  rememberin?  Ail!  well  that  his  title  to  liie  c  rown  \v;\s  (i( nved 
from  the  voire  of  ilip  people,  far  from  testifying  reseiuiiieut  at  tiie  mirf 
ference  of  that  hiiheno  di^^rcijarcit'd  branch  of  the  legi.simure  of  England, 
the  commons,  suiiimoiied  the  iiiimicdl  members  of  his  househoid  tc 
all*  him  in  parliameiit,  Februiiry  9th,  1404,  which  lliey  did,  with  the 
I  xccjitioii  of  the  abhui  ul  Oore.  Tlje  king  then,  in  his  speech  from  the 
tlifuiie,'  said,  "  Thai  he  neither  knew  nur  could  iiud^ine  any  |>urticulai 
cause  or  reason,  why  the  accused  uu^'^ln  to  he  removed  out  of  his  house- 
bold;  nevertheless,  as  ihe  lords  and  (joiimums  ihuught  pro|:yer  to  have  it 
so,  considering  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  iiiusL  proliiubic  lo 
himself,  to  conform  himself  to  their  wishes,  he  would  discharge  them 
from  his  household  forthwith.^'  Our  sovereign  lord,^^  continues  the 
record,  said  further,  ^  That  he  would  do  as  much  by  any  who  were 
ibont  hie  royal  pcfion,  if  they  should  incur  the  hatred  and  indignation 
of  bis  people.' " 

The  cooEmoiie  nest  appointed  i  eommitlee  of  lords,  Febmaiy  22,  to 
■ake  tether  legdatione  m  altemtione  in  the  ajppointnentsof  the  toyal 
household,  especially  in  those  connected  with  the  queen,  when  it  was 
resolved,  ^  Thai  all  French  persons,  Bretons,  Lombards,  Italians,  and 
Kavaneae,  whatsoever,  be  nmo?ed  out  of  the  palace  from  the  king  and 
ijiiesn,  accept  the  queen's  two  daughters,  Usna  Sl  Fareney,  NicSiolas 
Aldsrwyche,  and  John  Purian,  and  their  wives.'  This  was  complied 
with  by  Henry, and  put  into  execution  that  veiy  day;  and  we  do  not 
find  tMt  the  quera  Joanna  oflercd  any  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
sabjects  and  oovosdlocs  of  her  royal  husband ;  but  the  lords  agreed  lo 
ifidulge  her  with  a  Breton  cook,  two  knights,  a  damsel,  two  chamber- 
maids, one  mistress,  two  esquires,  one  nurse,  and  one  clmmbennaid  for 
the  queen^s  daughters,  and  a  messenger  to  wait  on  them  at  certain  times. 
In  addition  to  these  persons,  Joanna  retained  eleven  Breton  kyenderers 
€C  washerwomen,  and  a  varlet-lavenderer,  or  washerwoman's  assistant.' 

Much  wiser  would  it  have  been  of  Joanna,  if  she  had  taken  examjile 
by  the  politic  condescension  of  the  king  to  the  wishes  of  their  subjects, 
and  yielded  nn  unconditional  a'^sent  to  the  dismi<?sion  of  her  foreig-u 
attendants,  since  the  retention  of  her  Breton  cook,  chambermaids^ 

^Ttie  sobttsiioe  of  Henry's  paniotie  dedeiatkm  is  abfiiastsd  Aomtlw  Rolls  of 
Ptoliament,  5th  of  Heoiy  IT.   See  also  Gtilhtie's  ioUo  HisC  of  SaglaMl,  vol.  ii. 

ind  Pari.  Hi^r  .  vol.  ii. 
'Pwrliaiiieniaxy  Rolls,  5th  of  Henry        p.  572;  PariiSfnetimry  HkL 
'Pailianieatai/  RolU,  4tli  of  Hemy  IV ^  p*  572. 
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washerwomen)  kc,  ofkted  «  [nelence  far  a  aeoood  mtarfereace  fton 
parliament' 

In  this  yenr  the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  kinf)  praying, 
among  other  things,  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  to  pay  for  her 
journeys  to  the  kino^'s  houses,  as  queen  Phih'ppa  had  been  used  to  do.*^ 
Joanna  had  no  srttlpfl  revenne  a«  qnron  of  FjiL^hind  at  the  time  when 
this  implied  remonsti ance  was  made  by  ihe  cnnimons  to  kiug  H^^n'n-. 
who  was  himself  in  the  most  urgi  iit  want  of  ]nnnv\\  harassed  with  per- 
petual rebellions,  es^pecially  in  Wales,  and  without  means  to  pay  his 
mutinous  and  discontented  troops  their  wa«rps.  "  Every  source  of 
revenue,''*  says  sir  Hams  Nu-olas,  m  ln.s  hinunniis  preface  to  the  ** Acts 
of  the  Privy  Council,"  "had  been  aiiucipau  d,  aiul  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  a  government  in  g^reater  distress  for  money  than  that  of  Henry 
IV.  at  that  moment."  If  Joanna  had  not  been  in  the  receipt  uJ  a  splendid 
dower  as  duchess-dowager  of  Bretague,  she  would  have  foumi  liersdf 
involved  in  the  most  embarrassing  straits,  as  tlie  consort  ui  im- 
poverished  a  king  as  Henry. 

But  pecuniary  cares  and  popular  diaeonlanta  were  not  the  only 
troubles,  that  disturbed  the  wedded  life  of  Joubdi  of  Nmwamy  whot 
though  no  longer  young,  was  atill  auffieteatly  chaiming  to  botoiae  tba 
theme  of  the  following  amatory  stanne  from  no  meaner  a  pea  thaa  tlm 
of  a  royal  Plantagenet  poet,  Edward,  duka  of  Yovfc,  muain  fnrman  la 
king  Henry 

«  Excellent  sovereign,  seemly  to  see,'       If  yc  bui  \Mst  ray  iife,  and  knew 
Proved  prudence,  peerless  of  price ;      Of  alt  the  pains  that  I  y-feel. 
Bright  blossom  of  benignity,  I  wis  ye  would  upon  me  me. 

Of  flgnrs  fiidrest,  and  freshest  of  days.    Ahfaoogli  your  heart  weioiiMde  of  sieeL 


I  recommend  me  to  yout  royaloess 
As  lowly  as  I  can  or  may ; 
Beseeching  inwardly  your  geatleaess, 
Let  never  fiiiat  beait  love  betray. 

Toor  womanly  beauty  delicious 
Bisth  me  all  bent  onto  its  chain ; 

But  prant  to  me  ynrrr  lovo  gracious, 
My  heart  will  melt  as  snow  in  rain. 


And  though  ye  be  of  hl^  renown. 
Let  meioy  rule  your  heart  so  ftee ; 
From  yon,  lady,  this  is  my  baoB, 
To  giaat  ma  graoe  in  soma  ih^'a*^ 

To  mercy  if  ye  will  ma  tske^ 

I  r  such  your  wiU  be  for  to  do ; 
Then  would  I  truly  for  my  sate 
Change  my  cheer,  and  siake  my  woe." 


The  amal  of  tha  duke  of  Torkf  who^  after  a  aeriea  of  loyal  and 
valiant  aenrieea  to  king  Henry,  was,  on  a  very  friroloaa  preteaoe,  cob- 
miitad  to  a  rigoroos  impciaonment  in  Pavanaey  castle,  ia  poaaibly  nokai 
attiibatable  to  tha  peraonal  jealouay  of  the  kingf  than  the  outn^eoea 
conduct  of  Joanna'a  tot  huanandf  the  duke  of  Bielagnei  towarda  hjs  aid 
fiiend  CUsaoOy  was  to  the  aame  baleful  passion. 

The  virtuoua  and  matronly  deportment  of  Joanna,  however,  both  as 
duchess  of  Bratagne  and  queen  of  England^  were  such  as  to  prevent  the 
alighteat  shade  of  aospicion  Irom  resting  on  her  conduct.  Wbalevir 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  tL 

*  Walpote  deelares  there  is  no  doobt,  that  the  veiaaa  aia  by  dio  duke  of  loAi 
and  as  they  are  addiassed  to  the  qoeea  of  Bwilafti,  Aaia  was  ao  oikir  at  Aai 
lima  bat  Joaona  of  Navaria. 


104H1IA  OV  HATAftma* 


Mghl  htkW9  bm  the  ofibnce  of  the  duke  of  Yorkf  Henry's  displeasure 
was  but  tmnpofuy,  for,  in  the  come  of  three  monthei  he  wet  reUttedf 

end  restored  to  bM  old  employinents.* 

The  year  1406  commenoed  with  ficeeh  rcmonstrancee  from  perliementf 
mt  the  eetiiect  of  Joanna's  fore^n  attendants.  The  commons  having 
now  assumed  a  decided  voice  in  the  legislation  of  Eni^land,  John  Tip- 
toft,  the  speaker,  in  his  celfbrated  addretts  for  hberty  of  speaking,  took 
occasion  to  comment  on  llie  disortlerly  state  of  llie  royal  household, 
rrninrkinj^,  al  the  same  time,  "  that  tfie  ortler  of  that  house  for  reinovmg 
aliens  from  the  queen's  rouri  had  been  v  (  rv  ill  observed."  h  was,  on 
iiiis,  resolved  by  unanimous  consent,  "That  certain  siran||^ers  there 
enumerated,  who  did  wiem  to  be  ofHt  trs  about  llie  queen,  sliouid  by  a 
certain  day  depart  the  reahu."  Whereupon  a  writ  to  proi  l  iim  the  same 
was  directed  lu  liie  sherills  of  London,  the  aliens  hpiuj^  charged,  withal^ 
to  bring  in  aU  patents  of  Isiuls  aud  auuuiues  grauuid  iliem  by  the  lung 
or  queen  * 

l  iie  jiarliaijieal  also  took  tlie  liberty  i)f  recommending  the  sovereign 
'o  obticrvc  ihe  strictest  economy  iii  his  household,  Ifenrv  receivefl  this 
advice  very  ijraciously,  ami  prouu^cd  Lo  retreai'li  ail  .'•upiMlluuui  expenses, 
and  restricitd  ihe  tApciiililure  of  liis  esiablishmeiu  U)  10,000/.  a  year. 
He  likewise  declared  his  wish  for  the  reformation  ui"  all  abuses,  and 
lequested  the  parliament  to  take  order  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
hie  houeeholdf  and  to  grant  a  suitable  income  to  his  queen,  for  the  main- 
teoeDce  of  her  etele.*  The  requeet  for  the  dower  of  queen  Joanna  was 
praeestad  by  John  Tiplofi  the  spwker,  and  others  of  the  commons; 
wmd  by  Toie  of  this  perliimeQl  ehe  wee  endowed  with  all  ihe  lefeftaei 
enjoyed  by  Anne  of  Bohemaa^  the  Bat  qoeeo  of  Riehard  IL,  lo  the  value 
of  lea  ihovaaad  marks  per  annum ;  ao  that  with  wards,  manrtages,  and 
mher  eoQtingencies,  har  ineome  wee  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  queen 
of  Ellwand.* 

King  Uenry  granted  a  aafii-eonduct,  January  4th9  UOO,  to  John  de 
BoyaH)  ^  tbe  eeeielaiy  of  hie  dear  and  royal  consort  Johane,  to  enable 
her  to  asgotiate  certain  mattera  in  Bietagne  with  regard  to  her  dower 
there ;  also,  for  him  to  bring  horses  and  other  things  for  her  use,  pt«>> 
vided  nothing  be  attempted  to  the  pngndice  of  the  people  and  crow  n  of 
Engiami."  Henry,  at  the  same  time,  granted  lettete  of  protection  to  the 
■aetera  of  two  ships  from  Bretagnoi  bnnging  lampe  and  other  articles  for 
the  uae  of  the  queen.* 

This  year,  Henry's  youngest  daughter,  the  princeis  Fiiilippa)  wie 
married  to  Eric,  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  About  the  same  period, 
Joanna  was  compelled  lo  resinrn  tier  two  youngest  daughters,  Blanche 

^Tbe  dnke  of  York's  osteniibla  orims  was  a  MppoMd  panicipatioa  iu  the 
sbdeetioQ  of  the  heits  of  Mortimer;  bui  that  he  had  nsver  failed  in  his  lofaltf 
to  t&e  houM  of  Laacaater  was  proved  b/  Henry  prince  of  Walei  falling  on  bi« 
knees  in  parliament,  and  dorlnrinK  that  his  life,  and  all  hi^^  nrmy  in  Walei.  had 
been  *avf«I  by  the  guliantry  and  wimlom  of  York,    ('lyierd  Henry  V.) 

*Pafiiafiiefitary  Kolla,       and  OtU  of  lienry  IV, 

'Farliamentanr  Iloll%  Sth  and  Gth  of  Henij  IV. 

'Parliamentary  BoUs,  6ib  of  Heniy  IV.  *  R/mer's  Fodeia. 
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and  Mars^ierile  of  Brelaciir^.  tn  ihe  r<'prntP(1  unportunities  of  ihe  duke, 
their  eldest  brother,  that  prince  having  eoiajuded  miirrhige*  Ux  tK4tl, 
whicli  lie  r»)nsiden'<l  would  o^reatly  stnMvj'thf'n  his  interests.' 

After  ttie  depai  iiiK'  oi  her  daujjhlei>,  qureii  JoaiHKi  r«»tired  with  ihe 
king  to  iier  jointure  palace,  Li'cds  Ca&tie,  in  Kent,  to  avoid  the  infeoiiori 
of  the  phigue,  which  ragetl  so  dreadfully  in  Lontiun  that  :iO.0O0  petij>le 
victims  to  its  furv.  After  speeding  the  greater  jxiri  oi  the  summer 
ai  Leeds,  the  king  and  tjucen,  desigrning  to  visit  Norfolk,  or,  as  some  ?av. 
Fleshy  in  Essex,  enibarkt  il  ai  (^ueenboroutrh  in  the  Isle  of  Shepy»v,  wkiii 
the  intention  of  goine  hy  sea.  The  royal  vessel  was  foUoweii  by  foor 
others,  with  tiie  attendants  and  baggage,  when  they  were  sudtkniy 
attacked  by  pirates,  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  Nore ;  they  took  fam 
of  the  kiug^s  ships,  aad  oirried  amy  Sir  Thonas  Rampftooe,  the  viet* 
ehamberlain,  with  all  tha  king's  fumitare,  plate,  and  i>€aiiBg  appaifL 
Tha  king  himwif  had  a  very  namw  aaeape  of  MUag  into  th9  hHdi  «C 
tho«e  bold  adventurers.' 

Notwithstanding  har  nnpopularity  with  the  English^  Joanna  took  inft- 
nite  fiainB  to  promote  a  good  nodeialandinf  between  her  horiiaiid  wmi 
the  duke  her  aon.  Henry,  in  hie  letters  to  the  duke  of  Bieiafne«  Jfsy 
14(K7,  addressee  him  as  ^  his  dearest  son,^  and  eipreasea  ^  liS  aarnssi 
wish,  on  aceoant  of  the  ckwe  tie  eKKiing  between  them  through  kii 
dearest  consort,  that  peace  and  amity  may  be  estaUialied  to  |iHJHBt  ihi 
efluston  of  Chriatian  blood. The  duke  in  reply  says,  ^  As  our  demrpft 
tnother,  the  qaeen  of  England,  has  several  times  signiAed  her  wiah  thit 
all  good  friendship  should  subsist  between  our  very  redoubted  loid  ani 
fiilher,  Henry  king  of  £ogiand  and  lord  of  Ireknd,  her  lord  aod  s|iiiws» 
on  one  part,  and  omsdvea  on  the  other,  we  desire  to  enter  into  an 
cabk  treaty.'** 

Accordingly,  a  truce  between  England  and  Bretagne  was,  through  the 

mediation  of  Joanna,  proclaimed  on  the  I3ih  of  September,  HOT.*  Thf 
town  of  Hereford  was  added  to  the  queen^F  dower  Hy  kin^i  Henrv  itif 
same  year:  and  she  was,  with  his  sons,  tlie  prince  of  Wales.  Thomas 
John,  and  llumphiey,  recoamieuded  by  him  to  the  pariiameat  for  lanhcr 
pecuniary  grants.* 

An  inieresiinff  proof  of  Juanna^s  respect  for  the  memoty  of  her  fet 
i  •i  J,  ihe  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  children,  is  to  be 
found  in  one  nf  the  royal  briefs  in  ihe  Fcedera,  dated  Februarr  S4iH, 
1408,  in  which  kiriL'^  H  iirv  says,  "At  the  request  of  our  dearest  C'~>r.^<-'r'-. 
an  alabaster  tomb  iia&  bccu  made  for  the  defunct  duke  of  Breia^* 

*  Blanche  was  married  at  twelve  yewrt  old  to  the  vitcount  Lomagne,  eldMCM 
of  Bernard  count  of  Armagnac,  Jutie  30, 1400.   The  MlOWing  fe«r,  MupMriM 

was  e«pon<>ie<l  to  Alan  de  Rohan,  count  of  Poeriiaety  die  grandson  of  «ir  Oiiwr 
Cli?«^n  ;  she  died  suddt-nlr  oti  the  dny  of  the  marriagp.  June  26,  140T.  It  vu 
su'pcoted  aOfTwarfls^  t!  ;u  bosli  these  priocesses  were  jK>i>«^neLl  The  pncr  of 
Jocelia  and  a  priebt  of  Nantes  were  accused  of  this  crime,  ami  impriso>oe>d ;  b&l 
mifhing  decisive  conld  be  proved.  — 3fS.  Boelesiaatical  Chtoaielee  of  Vwaim. 
.\rtv%  lie  Bretagne.   Dom  Mdriee.  Chron.  (le  Bretagaau 

MI  !     Speel.   Stow.  «Rjmer*«Fflpdei«.         «Diid.  •l»»d 

'  Paxliumeatai/  Ui«lOf/. 


faaiiiiijF  liir  hvdbaadi,  to  be  ecmeytd  in  the  beige  ef  StNieiiolee  el 
Nantes  Id  Bfel^ne,  with  thiee  of  our  Englaab  lieges,  the  Mme  who 
MMde  tlie  tomb^viz  :  Thomas  Colyn,  Thomas  Holewell,  end  ThoflMe 
Poppebam^  to  pleee  the  said  tomb  io  tbe  ehereb  of  Nantes,  Johe  Quy^ 
hmde^  the  mieter  of  tbe  ieid  beifpSiend  ten  manaeie  of  firalej^e ;  and 
ibe  said  barge  is  to  be  coneidered  by  the  Engiish  mercbente  imder  our 
eq^ecial  protection.'" 

There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  this  early  specimen  of  Enj^lish  sculpture 
in  the  second  volume  of  Dom  Morice's  Chronicles  of  Bretagne.  It  bears 
the  rerumbenl  [ig^ure  of  the  warlike  John  de  Montfort,  duke  ofBietagnOy 
ernic  1  caj>-a-pie.  nrrording  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

Henry  IV.  granted  to  Joanna  six  lead  mines  in  KiiLHaiid,  with  work- 
man and  deputies  to  load  her  ship;  and  tliii*  h<'  iioiihed  lo  iier  son  the 
duke  of  Breiagne,  in  1409,  as  these  mines  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
port ore  to  Bretagne,  and  he  wislied  the  duke  to  remit  the  impost  for  the 
time  lo  come.  The  king  and  queen  kept  their  Christmas  court  this 
year  at  FJiiiam,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  abode  with  the 
jroyal  puir* 

In  the  summer  of  1412,  Joanna  received  a  visit  from  her  lliird  son, 
count  Jules  of  Bretagne.  Henry  granitJ  a  safe-cuiiduct  for  him  liiul  his 
retinue,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  with  horses  and  arms ;  but  there 
wee  a  prorkion,  that  no  banished  person  be  brought  into  EngUnd  in 
tbe  priace'e  tiain^  to  the  iniury  and  peril  of  tbe  realm.''*  The  young 
jwioce  only  aune  to  England  to  die.  He  vpbs  lord  of  Cbantoee. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  pwliemsnt  the  nme  year,  the  speeker  of  the  con»* 
none  once  mora  recommended  to  tbe  king,  ^  the  penoni  of  the  queen 
end  the  princet  hia  eons,  praying  the  edveneement  of  their  eetetes.^  The 
petition  wee  quite  anieesonable  aa  regarded  queen  Joenne*  who  enjoyed 
eo  leige  en  income  as  queen  of  England,  beeides  her  rich  dower  from  the 
etetea  of  Bretagne ;  but  ehe  never  omitlad  an  opportunity  of  eddtng  to  bet 
wealth,  which  must  liave  been  very  considerable* 

Avarice  was  certainly  the  besetting  sin  of  Joanne  of  Nevarre^  end  thie 
•ordid  propensity  probably  originated  firom  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
eares  with  which  she  had  had  to  contend  as  princess  of  Navarre,  as  duchess 
of  Bretaffoe,  and  during  the  first  yeais  of  her  mdrri^  with  king  Henry. 
Her  cooduci  as  e  slep-motber  appears  to  have  been  conciliating.  Even 
when  the  wild  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  heir  of  England  had 
estranged  him  from  his  father's  councils  and  afTections,  siu  li  mTiMdential 
feelings  subsisted  between  young  Henry  and  Joanna,  that  ho  employed 
hor  influcnrp  for  the  purpose  of  o!>Liininff  the  king^s  ronscnl  to  the 
mamacre  of  the  youncr  r;irl  of  March,  at  that  innr  wnrrl  \o  ihr  prince. 
To  the  disprnce  of  the  queen,  however,  it  is  recordtMl.  t>y  the  mdubitable 
evidence  of  tiir  I>^iie  Holls,  that  she  received,  as  tlie  price  of  her  good 
ofTices  on  thi:j  occasion,  a  promissory  bribe  from  the  piincQ,  as  the  fol- 
iowing  eijtrtrs  testify:— 

**To  Joanna  queen  of  England.    In  money  paid  lo  her  by  the  iiands 


*  Rjfmex  •  FcBdenu  ■  Stow,  '  Rjmier. 
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«f  Fimidle  Bmkal  aid  NicIioIm  AkbrwycV  n  peynieiit  c/  • 
greater  emn  due  to  the  nM  qneen  upon  a  private  mveement  mde  W 
tween  the  said  queen  and  our  present  lovd  king,  especially  coDcem- 
ing  the  marriage  of  the  eaii  of  Mareh^  purchased  and  obtoined  of  the 
•aid  lady  the  qneeoy  by  onr  and  now  loni  the  king)  whilet  he  mm 
prince  cf  Wake. 

»hf  writ  privy  eeal,  100^"' 

^*  To  Joan,  qneen  of  England.   In  money  paid  to  the  said  qneen  by 
the  hands  of  Robert  Okebum,  in  part  payment  of  a  certain  greater  9am 
agreed  upon  between  onr  said  lord  the  king,  whilst  he  was  prinee,  «d 
the  said  queen,  for  the  marriage  of  the  eari  of  March. 
'^By  wri^  100/." » 

When  we  consider,  that  in  point  of  legitimate  descent  the  earl  of 
March  was  the  rightful  sovereiirn  of  Etifr^nnt!,  it  is  surf>riijinii  how  «uch 
a  lueiisure  was  ever  advocated  by  the  Lanca-tnati  prince  of  Wale?,  or 
perniiticd  by  so  profound  a  pt>litician  as  hif'  liiifK-r,  who  nin^t  have  Ixfii 
awnrp  of  the  perilous  consequences  to  his  (lesreih],mt«  :  and  it  is  a  proof 
thai  tiie  (pieen  must  fiavc  possessed  an  unbounded  ascendancy  oirer  the 
mmd  of  llenry  IV.  to  be  able  to  carry  that  point. 

Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  sinking  under  a  complication  of  infirmitte?, 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  cherishing  care  of  his  consort  for  al!  the 
comfort  he  was  cai)aMe  of  enjoying  in  life;  and  Joajiii.i,  wlio  had 
learned  so  well  how  to  adapt  herself,  while  in  early  yonth,  to  the  way- 
ward humours  of  her  first  husband  (the  most  quarrelsome  prince  ia 
Europe),  was  doubtless  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  of  govern- 
ing, without  appearing  to  do  so. 

Henry,  though  only  In  hie  forty-eeveoth  yeer,  was  worn  oat  wift 
bodily  and  mental  snflerings.  Hie  teatnreS)  onee  eo  regnfauiy  bcantiM 
and  ctf"  which  he,  in  some  ^  his  penitentiary  obeenrations,  ncknowlei%ci 
himself  to  hare  been  so  proud,^  became^  in  the  antnmn  of  this  yw»  se 
marred  and  disfigured  by  that  loathsome  disease,  the  leprosy,  as  to  pi^ 
vent  him  from  appearing  in  public.^  On  account  of  this  mortal  sick* 
ness,  he  kept  his  last  Christmas  at  Eltham  with  his  qneen,  in  great  sed^ 
sion.  His  complaint  was  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits,  or  ilwilh  lii 
trances,  in  which  he  sometimes  lay  for  hoars,  without  testi/ying  mf 
signs  of  life.  He,  however,  rallied  a  little  towards  the  close  of  the 
holydays,  and  was  enabled  after  Oandlenms  to  keep  his  birthday,  and  to 

'  This  I^iciiu las  AitterwycU  wad  one  of  queen  Jaiinua':»  Breta^ue  axtcHwia&tm 
whcMD  she  persisted  in  retaiaiag  at  the  tuna  when  the  aiieo*  were  di^nujceii 
from  Uie  royal  household  by  vote  of  parliamaati 

« IsMie  Rolls,  Iwt  year  of  Henry  T.,  p.  d2A.  •Ibid,  p.  339. 

*H»r<!ynt»'s  Oiron5<-!o 

we  may  trust  tlie  wimessof  Maydstone,  a  pn>?t!y  historian  devoteJ  ^.^  *ht 
cause  of  Richard  IL,  Ueary  IV'.  was  stuitten  wiih  uie  leptoay  as  wttb  a  biiga^ 
oa  the  Torj  daj  Soioop0»  ardibishop  of  York,  waa  eaeemed  for  noaaoB  wiAsai 
benefit  of  clergf.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mind,  at  that  edaia,  had  jautwlitf 
given  a  oempleie  leTalaioo  lo  his  oooetiinsion. 
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idm  to  hit  pohoe  at  Wcitrntoater.  He  wae  at  his  defotiotts,  hefore 
the  shrine  of  St  Ed  ward,  in  the  abhey,  when  his  hst  fiital  stfohe  of  apo« 
lexy  seiMd  Unit  uul  it  was  supposed  by  emy  one  that  he  was  dead; 
ttt  being  removed  to  the  abbot's  slate  apartments  in  the  abbey,  which 

were  nearer  than  his  own,  and  laid  on  a  pallet  before  thefiie,  he  revived, 
a»d  asked,  ^  where  he  was.''  He  was  told,  ^  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber.*'  Henry  received  this  answer  as  his  knell ;  for  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted of  him  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  holy  city,  and  had  solemnly  received  the  crosf^,  in  token  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  undertake  a  emsade  for  the  expiation  of  bis  sins. 
Tiie  blood  he  had  shed  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  throne  pressed  very 
heavily  on  his  conscience  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  the 
hour  of  his  departure  he  particularly  requested  that  the  miserere  should 
he  read  to  him,  which  contained  a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
and  a  sup]>licat(Mi  to  be  dolivpred  from  blood-jruiliiness."  He  then 
called  for  lii^i  elilcst  son,  Henry  prince  of  W^alps,  lo  whom  lie  addressed 
some  admirable  exhortations  a-^  to  his  future  lifV  and  gfoverniucat.  Shak- 
speare  has  repeated  almost  v(  i  baLim  the  d(  aiii-bed  eloquence  of  the 
expirmj^  kinir,  in  that  touching  speech,  commencing,  ^Come  luther, 
lienry,  sh  thou  on  my  bi^'l,"  Sic.' 

Kin^  Henry  was,  dViuliilesH,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes  and  diadem 
while  publicly  perfonnuig  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  royal  saint, 
his  popular  predecessor;  which  acconiiw  for  the  crown  havnig  been 
placed  on  liis  pillow,  w  ii(  :ice  it  was  rerno\  ('(l  liv  his  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Welles,  during  the  long  deaih-hke  swuoii  wliich  deceived  all  present 
li.Lo  the  belief  ihut  the  vitiil  spark  was  extinct. 

Of  the  many  historians  who  have  recorded  the  interesting  death-scene 
of  Henry  1\ not  ojie  has  mentioned  his  consort,  queen  Joanna,  as 
being  present  on  lliat  occasion. 

King  Henry's  will,  which  was  made  three  years  before  his  death, 
bears  testimony  to  the  deep  remorse  and  self-condemnation  which 
accompanied  mm  to  the  grave.  This  carious  document,  a  cop^  of 
which  was  discoveied  by  sir  Simon  d^Ewes,'  after  diligent  search,  is  as 
foUows: 

^  I,  Heniy,  sinful  wretch,  by  the  gmce  of  God  king  of  England  and 
of  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  being  in  mine  whole  mind,  make  my 
testament  in  manner  and  form  that  ensueth.  First,  I  bequeath  to  Al- 
mighty  God  my  sinful  soul,  the  which  had  never  been  worthy  to  be 
made  man,  but  through  his  mercy  and  his  gmce,  which  life  I  have  mis* 
peodody  whereof  I  put  me  wholly  at  his  grace  and  mercy  with  all  mine 
heart*  And  at  what  time  it  liketh  him  of  his  mercy  to  toke  me,  my 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Canterbury*  after  the  discretion  of 
my  cousin  the  archbishop.  And  I  also  thank  my  Inrds  and  true  people 
for  the  true  service  they  luive  done  to  me,  and  I  ask  their  forgiveness 
il  J  have  misintreated  them  in  anywise;  and  as  far  as  they  have  oflfended 
nie  in  anywise,  I  pray  God  to  forgive  tbsm  it,  and  1  do.   And  I  will 

«  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV«  Act  5th. 

*  Tliis  was  perhaps  a  oodioil,  Ibr  it  dUSsn  Aom  a  will  qacNsd  hi  Rjrmer. 
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that  my  queen  be  endowed  of  the  dmhf  of  Ltneatler.^  fie  hum 
Henry  V*  hie  sole  executor. 

^  The  wordsy**  says  Haidyng,  ^  whieh  the  kin^  Mid  at  hii  deadi  vers 
of  high  comphunt,  hut  nought  of  vepentance  or  testoratioD  of  the  right 

heirs  of  the  crown." 

Henrv-  pxpired  on  St.  Culhbert's  day,  March  lOih,  1413.  He  wis 
buried  by  the  side  of  Edward  the  Black  Priaoey  with  great  pomp  aad 
etate,  Henry  V.  and  all  his  nobility  being  present,  upon  Trinity  Sunday 

next  following  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  qneen  Joanna  receired  everr 

mark  of  attention  and  respect  from  thr  new  kinn-.  Henr\'  V.,  who  was 
anxious*  to  avail  himself  of  her  good  otlirc^^  wiili  hi-r  son.  llie  duke  nf 
Bretagae,  in  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  that  prince  m  his  projected 
wars  with  France.  Henry  V  ,  in  his  letters  and  treaties,  alway?  «n-l« 
the  duke  of  Bretagfne  his  dearesi  brotiier,  and  the  duke  reciprocates  ibe 
title  when  addre.s»ijig  hiin.'  Joanna  certainly  exerted  her  influence  with 
her  son,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  amicabie  arraogemeBts 
with  England.* 

According  to  some  historians,  Joanna  was  entnisted  by  her  ro%*al 
step-son  with  a  share  in  the  government,  wh( n  !u  undertook  liis  expe- 
dition against  France.  Speed,  Stow,  Hall,  ami  Gt^od win,  and  eren  that 
most  industrious  antiquary,  White  Kennet,  aiiirin  that  siie  was  m^tie 
qiieen-regent,  at  the  same  time  that  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  was  ap- 
pointed protector  and  lord-lieutenant  of  England  and  this  assertion  is 
to  strens^then  TrussePs  text,  who  uses  these  words  : — Henrv  appointeJ 
hi.s  jiioUi<;i-iii-law,  Joan  de  Navar,  a  woman  of  great  prudence  and 
judgment  in  national  alHurs,  to  be  regent  in  his  absence,  with  the  advice 
of  the  privy  council."  But,  notwithstanding  tliese  important  authoriiie?, 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  proving  that  such  was  the  facL  She 
was,  however,  treated  with  higher  consideration  than  was  ever  shown 
to  a  queen-dowager  of  this  counlr)',  who  was  not  also  queen-mothcft 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  kin^  in 
no  slight  degree. 

The  same  day  that  Henry  quitted  his  metropolis,  June  18th,  after 
having  been  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  PanPs  with  the  lord-mayor  and 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  to  oflfer  his  prayers  and  oblations  lot 
the  success  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  to  Westminster,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taking  a  personal  leave  of  queen  Joanna.^  This  circomstanoe  ■ 
commemorated  in  a  curious  poem  of  the  time 

'  Rymer  8  Fccdera. 

*It  is  pfobable  that  it  was  on  aooonat  of  the  daks**  ohange  of  poUuc*  tiuc  tkm 
quarrel  between  him  ami  his  young  duchess,  the  daogfater  of  the  kir^  oTFisans^ 
look  place,  which  ended  in  his  beating  his  high-born  contort.  It  wa*  on  tfiif 
occja«5rin  ilmt  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  espous^ni  I-abrl,  ihc  Tir:r'm  wiJov 
of  Kicbanl  II.,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  duchess,  told  hitn  iliat  the  lioo  ta  htt 
hean  wns  not  bigger  than  that  of  a  ohild  of  a  year  old." — MtMstrtUt, 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  «  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*  Aginooint,  p.  M. 

^Preaervod  among  the  Harleiaa  fifSS.  965,  M.  1301 
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*To  Powlys  then  h@  heUl  his  waf 
Willi  all  hit  lordys,  sooth  to  say ; 
Th*  mAfor  wm  ready,  and  met  him  diere 

With  the  cmfts  of  London  in  good  army. 

•Hnil.  '''iiDelv  kin^.'  tlift  mayor  'cn?!  '^ny, 
*'!  ill*  grace  ol  (u>d  now  hf»  with  ihcc, 
Aud  ttpeeil  diee  weil  in  Uiy  journey, 
And  grant  thee  ever,  more  degree 
•  Amen  !'  quoth  ail  llie  commonalty. 
To  Saliit  Powlys  then  he  held  his  way, 
And  ottered  thorc  ftill  wnrT^Pv: 
From  thence  lo  die  quctMj  the  •si'lf-sjamo  day. 
And  took  his  leave  full  reverently.'' 

Ttii«:  fnrowt^li  visit  to  Joanna  was  the  1n«t  ihinir  TTenrv  V.  did,  previ* 
ftii^ly  to  leaving  his  rapitul.  Their  perlV-  r  ainilv.  at  tljal  time,  may  be 
infrned  from  Henry's  graei' i:-  license  i  >  the  royal  widow,  whom  !ie 
fiiyles  dearest  mother,  Joann;i.  qiircn  of  Fnjlanfl,"  to  reside  with 

her  retinue  in  any  of  his  royal  ra-dts  of  W  in(l><)r,  \ValliT);jfor(),  fierk- 
haiastead.  and  Hertford,  hs  of  oliL  dtirinix  his  ai)«ence  in  lureigu  parts. 
This  order  is  dated  Winchester.  June  .iOth,  1111.' 

There  are  also  various  gifts  and  eonerssions  jjranted  by  Henrv  V.  to 
qut  en  Joanna,  on  the  rolls  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  .'nil  years  of  his  reign. 
Her  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  either  Irum  cantion,  or  because  he 
wa8  unable  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the  great  political  contest  Ix  tween 
Elngland  and  France,  maintained  a  strict  neutrality j  hut  Arthur,  her 
•econd  ton,  boldly  eapousing  the  cause  of  France,  was  the  first  who 
attacked  the  outguards  of  Hennr'to  camp,  near  Agincourt,  at  the  head  of 
tvo  thooaaad  Freoch  eaviliy.  'Thia  lieiy  assault,  hk  first  essay  in  arms, 
was  made  at  midnight,  on  the  ere  of  Si.  Crispin^s  day,  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  Arthur  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  his 
royal  step-brother,  and  was  despeiatdy  wounded,  and  made  prisoner  in 
Ike  hatlle,  the  following  day. 

The  chronicler,  from  whom  While  Kennet  has  collated  the  reigns  of 
the  three  Lancastrian  sovereigns,  records  the  capture  of  Arthur,  in  these 
word>  ^'^The  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Brelagne,  by  the  queen-regent 
of  Englaixl,  was  taken  prisoner.**^  The  same  author  again  mentions  Jo- 
anna of  NaTarre  by  this  title,  when  he  says,  ^  kin^r  Henry  despatched 
a  messenger  over  to  England,  to  the  queen^cmit,'  with  the  news  of  his 
Tictory^  which  filled  the  nation  with  uniTersaf  joy.  Tt  Deum  was  sung 
in  all  the  churches,  and  a  mighty  procc^on,  consisting  of  the  '^ueen, 
prelates  and  nobility,  with  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  t»f  Lon- 
don, walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster,  on  the  fillowing  dav,  to 
return  publie  thanks  to  Almii{hly  God."  The  Chronirle  of  T.oridon* 
also  states  that  queen  Johane,  with  her  fords,  attended  hy  the  ninvor, 
alrlennen.  au<l  several  of  the  liverv  eomjuiMif  s  of  I^ondon,  walked  ui 
S(deiiin  pruec-^siou  fmm  St.  Panr-  W  t  >iinin?^ler  Ahhrv,  tn  olli'r  lh?{Tik8- 
ginugs  for  the  victory    and,  iiaviug  made  a  rich  odering  at  the  »lurine 

*  Rymer's  Fsdaim. 

'  White  Keaoet  i  Complete  History  of  Enftmnd,  pp.  S18|  819l 

*  iuUted  by  sir  Uania  ^ioolaa.  ilaniaoa  a  Survsj  of  F^Midsn. 
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of  St.  Edward,  they  all  returned  ta  trimnph  to  the  city,  amidii  the  ■cieh 

niations  of  the  ppople. 

Whosoever  iniijlu  exult  in  xhr  national  triumph  of  Airiucou rt.  Joanaa 
had  little  cause  for  joy.  Tiie  husband  of  her  eldest  dan«ihtor,'  the  cruiUnt 
duke  of  Alenron,  wlio  rlove  kitii^  Henry's  jewelled  roronal  with  his  iuinU'- 
axe  in  the  nuUt^  was  there  slain.  Her  broiiier.  ('liaries  ofNavarrt.  ihe 
constable  of  France,  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  day  ;  and  Ariliur, 
heryoun^  gallant  son,  was  a  ca}>tive.  No  ttiliino:  Uix  must  the  widowed 
queen  have  paid  for  greatness,  when,  instead  of  piriiiiL'  on  her  mouminf 
weeds,  and  indulging  in  the  natural  jjrief  of  a  ioiid  iuoiher's  hearL  I'of 
these  family  calamities,  she  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  ^liiterin? 
trappings  of  state,  and  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  public  pageaiii  ui 
rejoicing.  Till  this  latter  duty  was  performed,  as  befitted  the  queen  of 
England,  she  forbore  to  weep,  and  to  make  laroeatatioa  for  the  deid^ 
or  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  him,  who  was  led  a  priaoner  in  the  tiaia 
of  the  rojal  victor. 

The  trials  of  Joanna  only  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Agioeonrtf 
foi  she  had  to  endare  mach  maternal  anxiety  as  to  the  future  poeitiou 
of  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke  of  Bretagne,  with  whose  temporiMOf 
conduct  Henry  V.  was  greatly  exasperated ;  and  she  had  to  perform  die 
hard  task  of  welcoming,  with  deceitful  smiles  and  congratulaiionSf  the 
haughty  victor,  who  had  wrought  her  house  such  woe,  and  who  was 
the  arbiter  of  her  son  Arthur^s  iate.  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  as  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, was  Henry ^8  subject,  and,  by  bearing  arm?  against  him  at  Aeia- 
eouri)  had  violated  his  liegeman^s  oath,  and  stooil  in  a  very  diiT  rLr': 
position  with  his  royal  step-brother,  from  the  other  prisoners.  Well 
was  it  for  hira,  considering  the  vindictive  temper  of  IJenr>'  V.,  that  the 
queen  had  in  former  times  laid  that  prince  unaer  obligations,  by  assisi* 
ing  him,  in  time  of  need,  w  ith  pecuniary  aid.  The  first  interview  be- 
tween Joanna  and  her  captive  son  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  nin*t  touching 
passr^ir^s  in  hisioiy.  They  had  not  seen  each  of  her  since  1  404,  when 
Ariliiir,  as  a  boy,  visited  the  court  of  England,  to  receive  the  inv  -'"jire 
of  ttie  earldom  f>f  Rif'liinond  from  his  royal  step-father,  Heurv  IV- 
twelrp  vpars  before.  Joanna,  anxious  to  ascertain  w!)»'i!ier  he  retained 
any  reuiL'inljrance  of  Ik  r  person  (which,  perhaps,  she  fell  wa«  fiided  by 
years  of  anxious  tendance  on  a  husband  sirk  alike  in  hodv  and  miud  . 
yet,  fondly  iioping  that  maternal  instinct  would  lead  him  to  his  mother^ 
arms,  placed  one  of  her  ladies  in  her  chair  of  state,  and  retired  aaionf 
her  aiU'iidants,  two  of  whom  stood  before  her,  while  she  watched  what 
would  follow.  Anhui,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  queen's  repre- 
sentative for  his  mother  i  she  supported  the  character  for  some  iiini, 
and  desired  him  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  ladies.  When,  iti  luni, 
he  came  to  Joanna,  her  heart  betrayed  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  LV 
happy  son,  do  you  not  know  me  The  call  of  nature  was  felt ;  both 
mother  and  son  burst  into  tears.  They  then  embraced  with  great  tea* 
demess,  and  she  gave  him  a  thousand  nobles,  which  the  princely  youth 
distributed  among  his  fellow-prisonerB^  and  his  guardsi  together  widi 

^Msrie  of  Bvengne,  who  was  farmeAj  betraihsd  to  HsmyT 
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Fome  apparel.  But,  afier  this  iiiirrview,  Henry  V.  prevented  aU  commii* 
meat  in  fi  between  the  mother  and  her  son.' 

Artlmr  was  HnmiuM]  to  waste  the  liowor  of  h\n  youth  in  a  riL^nrnus 
coni'tiieiiieiU,  firai  in  the  pr  of  T.ondon,  and  afterwards  in  I oiiitTin- 
giiv  Ca-sllo,  irenry  V.  being  too  much  exasperated  ag^amst  huii  to  listen 
to  Joanna's  intercessions,  either  for  his  release,  or  ransom.  Henry, 
however,  contmued  to  treat  ins  ro\  al  step-mother  witli  great  respect. 
At  the  feast  of  St.  George,  1416,  queen  Joanna,  who  w»s  a  lady  of  the 
Garter,  with  thr  king's  aunts,  the  queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  his  sis- 
ters, the  ^ut  Lii  of  Denmark  and  duchess  of  Holland,  received  each  eight 
ells  of  bhie-coloured  cloth,  with  two  lurs  made  of  three  hundred  bellies 
of  miniver,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  garter  stripes,  to  correspond, 
to  niake  them  robes,  furred  and  embroidered  with  the  military  order  of 
tiM  Garter,  all  alike,  as  the  gift  of  the  king.  Henry,  on  this  occancniy 
ptcetnied  cloth  and  lur  to  a  choaea  nnoiMr  of  the  great  ladies  of  iha 
eoort,  as  well  as  to  the  prineea  of  tlio  hlood-royal,  and  to  the  knighta 
of  the  Garter,  thai  they  might  all  appear  in  the  robes  of  their  orderi  to 
fiaee  the  high  festival  of  tlmt  year.' 

Henry  was  iodoced  to  conclude  a  trace  with  the  dnke  of  Bretagne,  as 
\m  himaelf  spsdfies,  ^at  the  prayer  of  Joanna^*'*  whom  he  s^les  *^  that 
excellent  and  most  dear  ladyi  the  queen^  our  mother.^  This  was  in  the 
year  1417. 

King  Henry  duwted  hts  coIlectOTS  of  the  port  of  London  to  allow 
thiee  Maled  cases  of  money,  sixty  pipes  of  wine,  seven  baskets  of  lamps, 
two  bales  of  cloth  of  Josselin,*  and  one  baml  of  anchovies,  coming  to 
his  dearest  mother,  Joanna,  qneen  of  England,  at  her  need,  in  the  ship 
adled  the  St.  Nicholas  of  Nantes,  to  pass,  in  July  1418,  without  cot 
lecting  any  impost,  or  due.  The  same  day,  he  directs  the  authoritiea 
of  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  to  admit,  free  of  all  duty, 
Johan  de  Moine,  from  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  with  eight  great  barrels 
of  wine  of  Tyre  and  Malmsey,  for  his  dearest  mother,  Joanmi,  qneen  of 
Eo^and,  from  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne. 

The  year  following,  Joanna  was  arrested  at  her  dower  palace  of  Ha- 
vering Bower,  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bedfonl,  the  regent  of  Eng- 
land. These  are  Walsingham,  a  contemporary*  historian's  words:*  — 
**Tlie  king''8  step-mother,  queen  Johanne,  brin<j  accused  by  certain  per- 
sons o(  an  act  of  wu<  hrnift,  which  wonld  liave  tended  to  the  king's 
harm,  was  committed  (ail  iier  attendants  bemg  removed)  to  the  custody 
of  sir  John  Pelham,  who,  having  furnished  hf^r  with  nme  servants,  placed 
her  in  Peveusey  Castle,  there  to  be  kept  under  his  control."*  Joanna's 

*  Histotre  d'Ariur,  3dtne  Dxae  de  Bretagne.  From  sir  Hotris  Nicolas*  Agincourti 

p.  ins,  vol.  ii.  *Rynier*t  Fccd.  ra.  •Ibid. 

•Rj'mer'!*  F'T-'^nrn.  T!m'«  riofli  wn^  a  ?peei«'s  of  liiion  r-^n'mfiftnrc,  nm-'l;  '  f 
the  mituro  ot  Hnilund  ;  it  was  ihv  finost  of  that  hiien  called  lientioj!  cloth,  icr 
which  Bretagne  was  l'tiuum:»  in  tlie  iitiddio  ages,  Rennes  sheets  were  ot\en  If  A 
lif  will,  as  Goetly  luiuriet;  they  iigiure  in  sir  John  FalstafTs  household  inventory. 

*  Likewise  Holingshed,  Speed,  stow.   Parliamontary  history  of  England. 
•The  Chronicle  of  London,  a  contemporary,  also  gives  this  account: — •*Aiso 

Ibis  same  fear  Frere  RandoU^  a  master  of  dinni^i  that  some  time  vas  thM 

fou  ui. — 7 
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principal  act  user  was  her  ronfe*^or,  John  Randolf,  a  Mimonte  tnar; 
though  it  S(  I  ins  ikiiry  hail  h'nl  previous  i!iforniati.>n  thai  the  queeo- 
dowagt'r,  wiiii  the  aid  of  two  duine^iic  .sor(  t  rers,  lii>Lrer  Coiies  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Pptroiiai  Brocart,  was  dealing  with  the  pow  t  i  s  of  darkness  lor 
Hi«  dcMrucuoii.'  John  Haiulolf  was  arrest^  at  the  Isit  ol  (jucrnsey.and 
seal  over  to  the  kinif  in  Noriiiaady."  u  here  his  confessions  seem  to  rvave 
determined  ileiirv  lo  proceedings  of  the  utmost  rigour,  again^sL  his  loy^ 
nioiher-m-luw,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  forthwith  arr&^d^  with  liie 
suspected  members  of  her  household,  and  cominiited  as  a  close  prisoner, 
iirst  to  the  castle  of  Leeds,  one  of  her  owo  palaces,  and  afterwards  l» 
that  of  Vewmey.  She  was,  by  Henrx's  oider,  deprifcd  not  ooljr  of  her 
rieh  dom&c  laaid*  aftd  tenawenH,  bat  of  all  her  money,  liiniim^  wi 
pMOBftl  property,  even  to  her  weuing  appareL  Her  •erauila  wcm  ^ 
mMaed,  and  others  placed  about  her  by  the  authority  of  her  gaokv,  m 
John  Pelhamf  Thete  cncmaetaaeeB  are  all  aet  forth  in  the  foUovim 
eactiaet  frooi  the  ParliaflMMary  RoUa  for  7th  Henry  V,: — 

•*  Be  it  remembered  that,  upon  information  given  to  the  king,  our  ?overei*D 
lord,  as  well  by  the  telation  and  eonfeaaikm  of  em  fKar  John  RAmloU;  of  tite 
Older  of  Friars  Minora^  aa  by  other  otediblo  eywiancaa,  that  Jntwrnwi,  qaaaa  af 

England,  had  cx>mpaaaed  and  imagined  the  death  and  destmctioD  of  onrani 

lonl  tht^  kin;r.  in  the  mo^t  \\'v^\i  and  liorrible  manner  that  "^iild  l»c  devised;  the 
win i  h  (Diiij'rt-Mii;:.  imagtna;ii)ii,  and  destruction,  hav^e  been  openly  published 
througliuut  uil  i:^iii;land.  So  it  is  by  the  council  of  tlie  lord  the  king  adrudd. 
assented  and  ordained,  tbat,  amongst  other  things,  all  the  goods  nnd  challrii  «f 
the  said  queen,  and  also  all  the  poods  and  chattels  of  Roger  Collea  oT  Salntef 
and  of  Petronel  Brocart,  lately  residing  with  tlie  said  queen,  who  are  notonooilv 
suspected  of  the  said  treason,  in  whose  hands  soever  they  may  be,  which  the 
said  queen  had  (or  the  suid  otiier  persons  before  naiued)  on  die  27th  day  oi 
September  last  past  and  since,  and  aUo  all  the  issues,  rents,  &,c.  of  all  catties. 
manoTs,  &c.,  which  the  said  queen  held  in  dower  and  otheiwiae,  sboold  be 
eeiTod  and  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  England,  or  his  deputy  Ibr  the  time  beiaCi 
who  should  have  thr  cn?tf>f}y  of  the  snld  goods  and  chattels.  &.c.,  and  that  letters 
patent  should  be  jm-sed  under  the  proai  seal  in  that  behalf;  and  tliat  the  »id 
treasurer  or  lua  deputy  should  provide  fur  the  supjiort  of  the  sakl  queen,  and  the 
setTants  assigned  to  her,  honestly,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  council,  openly 
read  in  this  parliament  And  because  it  was  doubted  whether  persons  boimd  m 
pay  rents»&c.  to  the  queen  could  be  surely  diieharged.  it  is  ordained  in  diia  pre* 
sent  parlinmpnt.  at  t!ie  reqtiest  of  the  Commnn?  n?f«etnbleil.  all  --•i-h.  persons,  npoe 
payment  to  the  treasiuei,  should  be  protected  againat  the  satd  que«n.  in  ail  liBt 
to  come." 

in  the  issue  Roll  for  the  same  year^  is  the  followuig  entry  :— 

•*27th  Noyember.   To  sir  Jolin  Pethatn,  knight,  appointed  hy  the  king  an^ 

councH  for  tlie  governance  and  safe  ctisto-l  v    f  /  -m  queen  of  Etiu'i  in  1     In  as 

queen's  confessor,  at  the  exciting  of  the  said  queen,  by  soieeiy  and  necromaaey 
wrought  for  to  attroif  the  king;  but,  as  God  wolde,  his  ftlaeoees  was  wi  Issi 

espied,  wherefore  by  common  parliament  the  queen  forfeited  her  lands.**  Tins 

Clirojiicle  makes  the  cireinTTitanec  contemporary  with  tlie  ?i'^^e  of  R  -t  rv^^r- 
b«»urne  merely  say*.  J";uin:i  (•'>inirtined  an  inlatiiMiis  v^^^I'^f^ciltnl.  av..{  was  vann 
from  her  family  and  given  to  the  cliarge  of  lord  John  Pelbam  m  the  caiile  of 
Pevensey.    He  notes  it  in  the  events  of  1410. 

'  Holinge>hed.  '  find.    ParliaiBMilaiy  Beoofds* 

'Ibiii.  farltamentaiy  Becords.  ^lienzy  V. 


mf  paid  to  btm  by  tht  hMuk  of  BJohwA  le  Yerer,  her  esquire,  in  advuies,  for 

Uxe  support  and  i^afe  custody  of  the  queen  nfore^^aid,  lA60t  13<.  4dL  Master 
ttr  de  Ofball  wa»  appointed  the  said  queeu's  phyaiciao."  * 

White  Kennet  asserts  that  Joanna  WM  imnigbt  to  a  trial,  thai  she  waa 
aoDvietfldy  and  forfeited  har  goods  by  seDteooe  of  parliament ;  but  of  this 
there  ia  not  the  alighteet  fnoot  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
she  never  waa  allowed  an  oppofrtaniQr  of  justifying  heraelf  from  the  dark 
allegations  that  were  faroqghl  againat  her.  She  waa  condemned  nnheard, 
despoiled  of  her  property,  and  consigned  to  years  of  solitary  confine* 
mont,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  law,  or  justice.  Her  perfrdions  con- 
fea«or,  Uandolf,  while  disputing  with  the  parson  of  St.  Peter's  ad  Vinciiin, 
was  for  ever  silenced,  by  thv  rnmbntive  prie^^t  ^trangliiiir  liiin,  in  the 
midst  of  hi!^  debate.'^  The  lury  wuii  which  tin  aiijumeni  was  pursued, 
mti]  it*5  mill (Irrous  trrmiiintion,  wouid  suffg^est  t!ie  idea,  ihnt  the  jjuilt  or 
miioceiice  o\  ihtir  royal  rnistress  must  liave  bfcn  the  suhjcct  of  discus- 
sion. Be  tills  as  11  may,  the  death  of  Randolf.  iiiulrr  lliest;  i  ircumstances, 
leaves  undt  tailed  the  *•  hiiih  and  horrible  means''  whereby  the  royal 
widow  waj*  accused  of  p[a<'U^^lllir  against  the  lif6  of  the  kinsf.  He  was 
ihf  onlv  witness  airairi^t  her;  and,  hv  ins  (ieath,  the  whole  aiiair  remains 
ailt'Xii^  till-  most  inscrutable  of  hi>l(>rical  mvslPries. 

Then-  huwevur,  Hmnnir  liie  uiipuMishuil  jxipers  of  Rvm»T.  a  docu- 
ineiii  whii  h  .seems  lo  thiow  some  lighi  on  the  allair.  hv  evuitin  inj^  the 
previous  attempts  of  Henry  V.  to  extort  from  Joanna  ihe  priifripal  part 
of  her  dower  in  loans  -,  lor,  we  find  some  time  before  her  arrest  and  dis- 
grace, thai  in  the  beginniii}^  of  the  year,  he  enjoins  his  dear  rhevalier 
VVilliam  Kynwolmersh,  to  send  all  the  sums  of  money  he  can  possibly 
borrow*  of  the  dower  of  Johane,  the  queen,  late  wife  of  our  sovereign 
lord  aiid  aire,  the  late  king,  whom  God  assoil.  Let  these  suroi  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  without  fail,  leaving  her  <ndy  money  enough  for  her 
f§Q9tmahh  tafrnM,  and  to  pay  any  annniliaa  ahe  may  have  granted." 

In  ali  probability,  Joanna^  leaiBtance  of  this  oppression  was  answered 
\ff  her  arrest,  on  the  friroloos  aeensatton  which  afforded  the  king  a  pre- 
tence for  replenishing  his  exhausted  cofierSf  at  her  expense. 

Joanna  did  not  enjoy  the  solace  of  her  joung  and  gallant  son  Arthnr'a 
company,  in  her  captivity.  Their  doMiI  yaaia  of  dniance  weta  wasted 
in  aepamte  priaon-honaea. 

The  retnm  of  the  royal  Tictor  of  Agineourt,  with  bis  beautiful  and 
iUnatrious  bride,  brought  no  amelioration  to  the  condition  of  the  unfor* 
tnnate  qneen-dowager  and  her  aon.  Katherine  of  Valois  was  nearly 
related  in  blood  to  Joanna  of  Navaife,  beii^  the  danghler  of  her  cousin- 
gerinain,  Charles  VI.  Katherine  was  alao  sister  to  the  young  dnohesa 
of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  daughter-in-law ;  yet  she  received  neither  sympa* 
thy  nor  attention  from  her,  but  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
her  dower,  or,  at  least,  the  laiger  part  of  it,  waa  appropriated  to  main- 
tain Kaiherino's  state,  as  queen  of  England. 

*  Devon't  Extiaou  ftom  PaU  Reeoids,  p.  362. 

*  Barl«y*s  Hittory  of  the  Tower.   Speed.  Hotinnhed. 

*  Fairxe  louez  is  the  exptewkMi  assd  hy  the  Jung.  Unpubliihed  ilSS.  of  RTmar 
4602.    I'luL  OKiii.  T. 
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H^firy  \  .  likewise  presented  the  abbess  of  Sjon  with  a  thousaod  markf) 
from  ilie  rc\ niues  of  the  imprisoned  qiicon.* 

We  t'wnU  m  the  arts  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  Henry  returned  a 
favou-ahle  answer  i  t  ihe  |u  lition  of  Wiliiaui  Pnineroy,  one  of  J<»ann»^'s 
esquires,  who  huiuMy  supplicates  for  a  coniiiiuance  of  a  fiensioii  o{ 
twenty  marks  a-yeur^  which  had  formerly  been  granted  by  the  queen 
Johanne,  in  reward  of  hia  long  and  faithful  services  to  her.  Henr\*, 
vith  hia  own  hand,  has  written,  ^  W«  wol  that  he  have  the  twenty 
marca."* 

la  Ibe  foaiih  ymt  of  bar  captifity,  an  important  primer  of  atate  wat 
conaigiiMi  lo  the  aaae  forlina  in  whieh  the  qoeen-dowager  wis  incar- 
oeiaiM.  Thii  waa  air  Jolui  MortiaMr,  the  nnde  of  the  earl  of  March.' 
Hie  frequent  atiam|ila  to  eaeape  from  the  Toweri  eaoaed  hmi  to  be  re- 
flMved  to  the  gloomy  fbrtraaa  of  Peveosey.  The  widow  of  Henry  IV. 
being  confined  within  the  aaaae  daik  walk  with  this  lettered  Hon  of  the 
rind  bnoae  of  Mortimer,  ia  a  euioaa  and  romaotie  eirennacance.  Tet, 
when  Hortinier  arrived  at  Peveoaey,  the  period  of  Joanna^  inearcention 
there  was  drawing  to  a  close.  ITer  rojnl  pecaeevtor,  the  puiseant  con- 
queror of  Fiance,  feeling  the  awful  monent  waa  at  band  when  he  mnat 
lay  his  srr  ptre  in  the  dust,  and  render  up  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
whieh  he  had  exercised  his  regal  power,  was  seized  with  late  remorse 
for  the  wrong  and  robbery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  his 
father^s  widow ;  and,  knowing  that  repentance  without  restitution  ie  of 
litde  avail  in  a  case  of  conscience,  he  addressed  the  following  injunction 
to  the  bishopa  and  iorda  of  hie  council,  dated  Joiy  id,  14$S : 

"  Right  woraliipful  fatbers  in  God,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  ;  Hou  beit 
wa  have  taken  into  our  hand  dll  a  certain  time,  and  for  sueh  canses  as  ye  know, 

tho  dowers  of  our  mother,  queou  Johanna,  ezoept  a  certain  pension  thereof 
yearly,  which  wp  n?«i'^etl  for  iho  expcnap  ron^onable  of  her.  and  of  n  r,  rf^-n 
mcHit'*  tlifit  shoulil  It'-*  tilxjut  Iht  :  we,  doubting  le^t  it  shoiiM  hr*  n  clmrge  niHn  >'i.r 
oonscicnce,  for  to  occu^ty  IbrUi  tnnger  the  said  dower  la  liiis  wise,  the  win-h 
charge  we  be  advised  no  longer  to  bear  on  our  contoienoe,  wilt  and  cbarfe  you, 
as  ye  will  appear  before  God  for  us  in  this  case,  and  stand  diaeharaed  in  yoof 
own  con"<cieni!c  al>o,  that  ye  make  deliverance  unto  our  m«»thor.  t'lr  queen, 
wholly  of  her  said  dou-rr,  nnd  suffer  her  to  rrroive  it  as  she  did  herct.  f  .n/  nnd 
that  sHp  niakr  her  olVic  ors  whom  she  list  (»o  ihey  be  our  Hf»«remen  uivi  ^ 
tneij),  and  iiiat  tiierefore  we  have  given  in  charge  and  commandment,  at  liiui 
time,  10  make  her  fall  restitotion  of  ho?  dowar  above  aatd.  Fanlienaora,  we  will 
and  charge  you  that  her  beds  and  all  other  things  moveable,  that  we  had  of  bei^ 
ye  deliver  her  again.  And  ordain  her  that  she  have  of  such  cloth  and  of  5uch 
colour  will  df?vise  her-^f^lf  v  '^r  vi  jrowirs.  surh  ns  ^hp  n>«'ih  to  vt»ar.  And 

because  we  suppose  «he  will  snlkhi  ri'inov**  froin  the  plnce  where  she  ip  w  is,  rbst 
ye  ordain  her  horses  fur  eleven  cAores,*  and  let  iter  remove  them  into  whau»)ever 
place  within  our  realm  that  her  list  and  when  her  list»  Aa. 

Written  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  the  year  of  our  laipi  IbbiIi.'* 


'  Tyler'?  Life  of  Henry  V. 

•Acts  of  Privy  cnimcii     Etlited  by  sir  Harris  Nl  nln?.  ro!.  ii.  p.  302.  •Ibid. 
*  Household  i^rrvanis  j  fioin  which  word  comes  the  term  meniaL 
*Cars  or  chariots. 

*Parliamentaiy  Rolls,  lat  of  Henry  VI,  whara  thaia  is  also  an  iavanioiyof 
^oaon  Joanna's  sequeslmtad  pfopany . 
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fn  common  justice,  Henry  ought  to  have  made  this  amende  perfect, 
by  addi!i<j  a  declaralion  of  his  royal  stejHinolherV  innocence,  from  the 
foul  cliarge  which  had  been  the  ostensible  pretext  for  ihe  jxMsecuiioo  to 
which  slic  had  been  subjected.  His  letter  contains  in  etlect,  however, 
if  ijut  the  words,  a  complete  txojieration  i»t  (|ueen  Joanna;  and  it  appears 
unaccountable,  that  any  apolo^^ist  should  be  found  lo  justify  the  con- 
queror of  Ajjincoui  L  for  acts  which  were  so  sore  a  burden  to  liis  depart- 
ing spirit,  aiitl  u  liich  he  himself  confesses,  in  this'memorablt-  letter  that 
he  had  been  advised  uu  longer  to  bear  oil  his  conscience,^'  lest  itc  should 
rue  it  hereafter. 

I'hc  spoliation  of  the  queen-dowager  had  extended,  we  lind,  even  to 
the  sequestration  of  her  beda  and  rieh  array.   She  had  certainly  been 
CQmpelled  to  diveel  henelf  of  her  queenly  attire^  and  to  asanme  the 
couee  garb  of  penance.  Whether  the  peoce-ofieriog  of  five  or  aiz  new 
gownsy  with  the  royal  permiaaion  for  the  injured  lady  to  conault  her  own 
taste  in  the  colour,  material,  and  faahion  of  the  aame,  waa  considered  by 
Joenna  as  a  sufficient  eonipenaation  ibr  the  wrong  and  robbery  and 
weary  impriaomnent  ahe  had  undergone,  ia  doubtful.   But,  be  this  as  h 
uMn,  and  even  if  the  gowna  (which  the  warlike  majeaty  of  England  ao 
ecJemnly  enjoins  his  chancellor,  and  the  other  lords  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral  of  his  council,  to  endow  her  with)  were  promptly  rendered,  it  is 
eenain  ahe  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  salisftetioa  of  appearing  in  them ; 
courtly  etiquette  compelling  her,  within  aeven  weeka  after  the  date  of 
Henry    letter  of  restitution,  to  aasume  the  mockery  of  mourning  weeds 
for  his  decease.  This  event  occurred  August  31, 1492.  But,  it  appears, 
that  some  amelioration  had  pvevioualy  tuen  place  in  regard  to  Joanna^ 
captivity ;  for,  by  a  contemporary  document,  it  is  evident  she  had  been 
lemoved  to  Leeds  Castle,  the  same  svunmer,  as  the  following  entries 
appear  in  her  household  book,'  dated  July  14th,  first  year  of  Henry  Vf. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  first  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  then  cardinal 
Beaufort,  vi^^ited  bcr,  jnst  before  the  formal  official  iu)iicc  of  Henry^s 
pf^niteiice,  and  assuredly  brought  her  private  intrllitjrnro  of  the  change 
m  her  favour;  fur,  on  June  tlie  12lh,  if  nn  item    iliat  the  ihikr  (hned 
with  her  at  Leeds,  and  went  away  after  ihniur;  cxj^'uses  for  ilie  feast, 
41.  2f;"  and,  on  the  '^d  of  the  next  momh, cardinal  Beanlort  dined 
with  her  at  a  cost  of  4l.  Ms.  2c/."    Her  oblations  rind  aims  "  at  tiie 
cross  ul  the  chapel  within  Leeds  Castle  came  lu  f.^.  8(i. but  she 
la^itl  in  a  stock  of  Gascon  (claret),  Rochelle  and  Rhem-li  wines,  at  the 
C4ymi  of  56/.  05.  4d.    Her  alms  seem  influenced  by  iier  usual  avarice,  for 
if  she  could  find  money  to  buy  so  much  wine,  she  miifhi  liave  comme- 
iu*>raied  her  signal  deliverance  from  captivity  and  obloquy  by  a  larger 
oiiilay  than  a  mark.    All  her  recorded  donations  appear  despicably 
jxie:iii  ;  indeed,  this  precious  historical  document  singularly  confirms  our 
lBfcUni;iLt  of  her  character,  that  grasping  avarice  was  the  chief  source  of 

J-  "Xlus  inforiniition  is  gathered  from  one  of  the  vnlualilr  <li'>.  iifneui>  in  the  col* 
|,0Ction  of  >\t  'J'homa*  Pkiliipp&,  of  Middlehill,  \Vorce:?!(»rf  hire.  Tbid  j^emleman, 
^'ttli  a  iibt-raiity  only  equalled  by  his  munificence  in  purchasinj^  MSS.  (contain- 
itx^  ^  muniraeoui  of  history)  has  permitted  us  not  only  access  to  his  8toreS| 
l^xt  afbfded  liis  ovu  advioe  and  afsiataiioa  in  tha  tianscriptvHi  of  tv  fetencos* 
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Iwr  miifortimw.  Her  ekrk,  Thomas  Lilbovrne,  proceed*  to  note  die 
expeniee  of  lier  iDOuraing  dress  lor  the  death  of  her  pereecutor,  as  well 
fur  her  own  person  as  the  laaidfl  of  her  olMDiber.  Theie  m  eone  odd 
notices  of  the  price  of  Meking  comt  dreeeee^  whkih  majr  be  amusing  to 

tho  lathes  o(  the  present  day.  There  are  charges  for  «<*Ten  yan!s  of 
black  cloth  for  a  ^own  for  the  queen  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  at  Is.  Sd.  per 
yard,  and  for  making  a  gown  for  her,  is,  6d.'y  for  one  cape  of  black,  for 
black  silk  loops,  and  for  tOO  clasps,  (po<isibly  hooks  and  eyes),  for  7| 
}*arils  of  black  cloth,  at  7s.  per  yard,  for  the  queon's  person ;  for  making 
a  ra[)<'  l'»r  (jiieen  ;  and  for  black  ^  itin,  and  tor  gwv  sqnirrel  fur, 
23«.  lor  Inr  to  make  a  collar  ami  mantle  for  the  qtippn,  20*.;  lor 
1  oz.  ol  liljck  thread.  Is.  (id.;  '-i  dozen  slioes,  at  Cvl.  j>er  \mir.  Likewise 
to  Agnes  ijiowe,  of  the  faindy  of  lady  Margan'i  IVnmpyngton,  lor  her 
goo<l  servirt'«!i  to  the  quppii.  a  i^'ifl,  Sd.  To  two  scroraniiJ-at-iaw, 
to  plead  fur  the  queen  s  ^oid,  Gs.  ><d.  To  Nirh(^las,  minstrel,  a  £rit"t  of 
the  queen.  6s.  Sd.  None  of  Joanna\s  pifn  .  \c.  (^(1  this  ?!nm.  wlneb  ts 
the  aniuimt  (»!  a  mark,  bouie  of  the  articles  are  cmious, — iiSy  one  pot 
of  green  Lnntrer,  9n.  6d.;  for  rose-water,  7.^.  6^.;  to  Ma*^ter  T^urence.  tor 
cinri  iition.  7s.  \i)d.  Tiie  queen  give^  %d.  per  pair  for  her  maids'  shoes, 
ami  7^/.  lor  those  of  her  own  wiring. 

Noiwiihstandino-  uic  earnest  desire  of  Henry  V.  tor  the  restoration  of 
Joanna'^  down,  liie  matter  wa.**  attended  wiili  great  difticuity,  on  afr 
COtuU  of  the  niatuier  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  this  property.  He 
had,  in  fact,  sold,  mortgaged,  and  granted  it  away  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sons, besides  endowuig  his  own  queen  (now  also  a  queen-<lowager) 
with  the  town  and  appurtenances  of  Hertford,  and  many  other  manors 
which  had  been  touted  on  queen  Joanna  by  his  ftther,  king  Henry  iV. 
The  amootliuig  of  iiioh  a  vafulM  fkeki  oaueed  much  delay  and  trouble 
to  all  parties ;  and  we  find,  m  the  eeeond  of  Henry  Vl^  Uiat  n  petition 
yn»  presented  from,  tho  noble  lady  Joanna,  queen  of  England,  reiquihog 
all  the  grants  made  by  the  late  king  Henry  V.  to  be  quashed  by  parlia- 
ment, that  she  might  leoeiye  her  rerennes. 

The  answer  to  the  petition  was,  ^  that  the  same  shoold  b^  granted  in 
all  points,  provided  that  thon  persons,  who  had  laid  out  money  npon 
the  queen's  lands,  should  have  the  option  of  taking  the  same  wider  her<, 
•t  the  same  term,  or  rent,  at  which  they  then  held  them  from  the 
eiown.^* 

Joanna  of  Navarre  amrrived  her  restoration  to  liberty,  wealth,  and 
royal  station,  many  years, — ^Hiving,^'  says  Weever,  ^  in  all  princely 
prosperity.^'  Her  grandson,  Giles  of  Bretagne,'*  was  reared  and  educated 
with  the  youthful  king  Henry  VI^  and  was  much  beloved  by  him ;  a 
ciicomstance  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  qoeen  Joanaa  was 
likewise  in  favour  at  the  fingiish  court   Her  fiivourite  residence  was 

«RoIU.    Pari.  iv.  p.  247. 

*This  young  priooe  was  allowwl  an  mimhy  of  188  i«Hra.  (l»9m  RoiU } 
He  nceived  the  order  of     Oarier.   Great  jealoaaiee  regarding      Kn^lieh  rfm- 

nexions  arosp  on  his  renirn  to  liis  nntive  country,  on  the  death  of  hiri  grand* 
mother,  qtUMMi  Ji.afuiu.  An  awful  traj:r<!y  cx-curred  in  Brefngne.  rermirrnTiaj  in 
ais  UeaiU,  liud  that  ot  his  brother,  Jwuina  8  elder  graodsoo,  duke  Francis  L 
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tfie  sylvan  retreat  of  Awmg  Bower.  She  ako  kept  Ker  state  some- 
times  at  Langley,  where  her  retirement  was  enlivened  occaatonally  by 
diowsy  as  the  rude  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  fifteenth  ceniuiy 
were  designated.  We  teain,  from  a  contemponuy  chronidey  that  hi  the 
ninth  year  of  Heniy  YI.  a  grievous  and  terrible  fire  toolc  place,  at  the 
manoi^  of  the  lady  queen  Joanna,  at  Langley,  in  which  there  was  gr(»t 
dcatmoiion  of  the  buildings,  furnituret  gold  and  ailver  plate,  and  house- 
hold stuff  Tbeee  disasters  happened  ^  through  the  want  of  care,  and 
drowsinesS)  of  a  player,  and  the  heedless  keeping  of  a  candle.'** 

This  fire  is  the  last  event  of  any  importance  that  befell  the  royal 
widow,  after  her  mtomtion  to  her  rights.  Joanna  was  treated  with  all 
proper  oonsidemtion,  by  the  grnndron  of  her  deceased  consort,  the 
young  king  Henry  VI.  While  residing  at  her  palace  of  Langley,  1437, 
■he  was  honoured  with  a  new-year's  gift,  from  this  amiable  prince,  as  a 
token  of  hit  respect  This  was  a  tablet  of  gold,  garnished  with  four 
bnfauM  rubies,  eight  pearls,  and  in  the  midst  a  great  sapphire.  The  tablet 
had  been  ibrmerly  presented  to  the  young  king,  by  my  laily  of  Glouees* 
ter ;  whether  by  JacqneUne  or  Eleanora  CoblMm,  is  left  doubtful.' 

In  the  July  following,  Joanna  died  at  Havering  Bower.  This  event 
is  thus  Quaintly  noted  by  the  chronicle  of  London,  a  contemporary  re* 
cord :— • 

«*Thi8  same  year,  9th  of  July,  died  queen  Jane,  king  Henry  ]V.*s 
wife.  Also  the  same  year  died  all  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  the  which 
was  nought  seen  in  no  man's  time  before  out  of  mind.^ 

Joanna  was  certainly  turned  of  seventy  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  Vf.,  1437.  She  survived 
her  first  husband,  John  duke  of  Bretagne,  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and 
her  second,  Henry  IV.  of  England,  twenty-four.*  She  had  nine  chHdren 
by  the  duke  of  Bretagne^  Joanna,  who  died  in  infancy;  John,  who 
tfoeceeded  his  fiither,  and  died  in  1442  *  Marie,  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
who  died  in  1440;  Blanche,  countess  of  Armagnac,  and  Maigaret,  vis- 
countess Rohan,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  flower  of  youth,  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned ;  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  so  long  a  captive  in 
England,  who  aAerwards  became  illustrious  in  French  history,  as  the 
wtaliant  count  de  Richemonte ;  Jules^  the  third  son  of  Joanna,  died  in 
England,  1112;  Richard,  count  d'Estampes,  died  the  year  after  his 
]ii<^ther.   The  queen  had  no  children  by  Henry  IV. 

The  following  summonses  were  issued  by  Henry  Yl.  to  tlie  nobles, 
male  and  female,  to  do  honour  to  the  funeral  of  this  queen : — 

*Tnitt7  and  well-beloved  oontiii,  know-  as  muob  as  we,  by  name  of  our  leal 
ooele  of  Glouoesier,  and  other  of  our  council,  have  appointed  the  funerals  of  oor 
^grandmother  queen  Jonnna  (whom  Ooil  asfoile)  to  bo  Itoldon  and  solemnised  at 
C";»iiterbury,  the  sixth  dny  of  August  next  comini?.  Believe  tluit  we  have  ap« 
^>c>inted  the  said  uncle,  and  other  lords  and  ladies  of  our  realm,  nnd  you  coujsin 
^£UanJc  fur  tkt  iMMit)«  to  be  ready,  for  the  same  day  to  the  worship  of  God  aod 
ocur  Mid  gmndmother ;  we  desire,  therefore,  and  pray  you  (patting  off  your 

*  Harl.  MSS.  3775,  avL  V.  •  Kxrerpta  Histori*-?!.  p.  IVX  »P.  M 

Siow|  Weeyer.  *  Benthain  «  Genealogical  Tables.  • 
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pleasure,  and  txcusMimu  ceasing),  dispose  you  to  be,  in  penQB»  at  tiM  uakmiailf 

of  the  said  funeral,  accortliiif?  to  our  singular  trn«t  in  v*?. 

*«  Given  under  our  Privy  fceal,  at  Oxford,  the  23rd  day  of  July.** 

Added  to  this  doemnent  is  the  following  lisl>-- 

To  be  at  Canterbury  at  queen  Joanna  s  interment :  my  lord  of  Glouemw; 
my  lady  of  Glonoester,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  Northtimberlmod,  of  Oxixd, 

lord  Poining^,  the  (liu  lv^s  of  Norfolk,  tlie  younuer  countess  of  Huntingdoo.  of 

KorthnTn!)f>rI:in(l,  of  Oxford.  The  archbisliop  of  Cant'^hury.  the  bi-Lop  t  f  Xor- 
%rich,  the  bishop  of  Winrhejstcr,  the  prior  of  Chridtcluirdi  at  Caotexbiuj,  the 
abbot  of  Sl  Augusiiim  tiiere,  and  the  abL>ot  of  Battle.*** 

The  corpse  of  queen  Joanna  rested  at  Beimondsey  AbbejTi  oi  ili 
way  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  she  was  interred  in  the  ^me  nmk 
which  her  pious  care  had  provided  as  tlie  domtis  ultima  of  her  royal 
con*3ort,  ilcnrv  IV.  A  superb  altar-tomh  had  been  prepared  under  her 
auspices  for  that  monarcli ;  and  there  their  efliLrip?  repose  ^u}*^  by  «i(!e, 
in  solemn  state,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.  Joamm  s  sta:ue, 
like  her  portrait  in  the  picture  of  her  coronation,  gives  us  the  idea  ot  a 
very  lovely  woman  ;  her  thrtmt  loiiu  and  delicate ;  slender  but  roimdcd 
arms;  her  luist  Iieauliful.  Her  features  are  small  and  regular,  with  an 
expression  oi'Jints.^e;  the  eves  and  eyebrows  very  long.  Her  head  a 
singularly  high,  and  at  the  same  lime,  very  broad  from  the  eytbrowj 
upwards ;  the  whole  gives  the  idea  of  an  exact  portrait  The  tomb  is 
wrought  in  alabaster,  enamelled  with  colours.  The  dress  is  ele^ni; 
her  beautiful  arms  are  naked,  being  only  shaded  behind  hv  the  roval 
mantle,  fastened  to  the  back  of  her  cotehardi  by  a  jewelled  band,  which 
passes  round  the  corsage,  and  rich  brooches  clasp  the  nianile  on  the 
shoulders.  Her  bosom  and  shoulders  are  much  shown;  round  her 
throat  is  a  collar  of  SS,  very  elegant,  and  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
this  omaineiit.  Studs,  set  with  jewels,  are  placed  down  the  h^mi  of  the 
eotehardi,  which  is  ia  tight  jacket  trimmed  with  ennine,  withooi  beeves; 
round  her  hips  is  a  band  of  jewels,  as  a  belt,  from  which  her  gowa  Ms 
in  lull  folds  over  her  feet 

Joanna^s  device,  an  ermine  collared  and  chained,  is  represented  widi 
her  motto,  '^Tempennce,^  on  the  cornice  and  canopy  of  her  toaih.' 
Her  arms  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  that  valuable  and  beauttfiil  pa^ 
iScation,  ^R^al  Heraldry,^'  by  Mr.  Willement.  Thejr  were  fonnerij  is 
the  windows  of  Cliristchureh,  near  Newgate.* 

The  tomb  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Joanna  is  near  the  site  once  or> 
cupied  by  the  shrine  of  Thomas  4Becket;  Henry  havii^  ezpresseda 
superstitious  wish,  that  his  mortal  remains  should  repose  under  the 
especial  protection  of  this  ^Lr-fiuned  saint 

■*Biit  yet,  thoui^  mil  was  carved  eo  fiur. 
And  priests  for  ^farmion  breetlicd  the  pnijei^' 
The  last  lord  Marmioa  tests  not  theroi** 

may  those  say,  with  regard  to  the  sepulchre  of  Henty  IV.,  who  ate  di^ 


*  Cottoniaa  MSB,  In  the  origiaal  document  the  queen's  name  is  speH  Jehans 
and  Jehaooe.  'SandliMd.  *  WiUemeat*s  Be«il  Hanldiy,  ptea  T. 


fomd  to  cretlit  the  statement  of  a  contetDporary,  Uunigli  enrtamly  not 
UDprejudiced  chronicler,  rabjoined. 

Yke  Usiimony  of  Clement  Mayda^fonr^  trnmlnted  from  a  Latin  MS* 
tfi  Me  Ubrary  of  Bewul  ColUge^  Cambridge^  1440  :— 

**  Thirty  days  aAer  the  death  of  Henrjr  IV.,  September  14th,  141V  one  of  htf 
dctmestics  came  to  the  hoiite  of  Uic  Holy  Tritiity  at  Iloundslow,  and  dined  there. 
An«l  ns  the  by.«tandcrs  were  talking  at  dinner-iime  of  tiie  kinp's  irreproachable 
mora!*,  this  iimn  said  to  a  rr*?!!*!!!  ipsinrirf  namfHl  Tljornft?  Mnv<!p?^tf»Tif».  tlicti  ?it- 
tiojT  at  table^  *  Wbetbec  he  wa«  a  gnod  man  oc  ri«)t,  God  kiiOWi»,  buf  uf  thi»  1  am 
certain,  that  when  his  corpse  wae  carried  from  ^Vt'i)tmin:^tcr  toward:}  Canterbury 
(hy  water)  in  •  Mnall  veaMl,  in  order  to  be  buried  there,  I  end  two  more  threw 
hie  ooqiee  into  ibe  eea  between  Birkingham  and  Gravesend.  For,'  he  added 
With  nn  oath,  ♦  we  were  overtnkcri  by  siu  h  n  sfnrm  of  winds  and  waves,  thnt 
m:i::y  vl  the  ii"l)ility  whu  loltuwed  us«  in  -Inp;*  w«»re  di«ppr^!ed,  j-o  a«  with 

iiiuch  dithculiy  to  escape  being  lost,  liut  we  wl»u  were  wiiii  the  body,  <le5pair* 
ifig  of  our  Utoi,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into  the  tea;  and  agreatoalm  enened. 
Tlie  ooAn  in  which  il  lay,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried,  with  great 
solemnity,  to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it;  the  monks  of  Canterbury  therefore  say, 
»*T«t  the  toirih,  not  tlio  !"'iiv  '»f  ll-'nry  IV.,  is  witli  us!  Ae  Peter  .-«aid  of  holy 
I>^vi'i.  A>  CjckI  Aiun^iity  is  my  wiiner^^  and  jiui^e,  1  >aw  t[li^  nmii,  aod  heard 
lum  lipeak  lo  ruy  (ather,  T.  Ma^rde^toue,  that  ail  the  almve  wa»  true. 

Clbmbiit  Matmstvvb.'* 

This  wild  and  wondrous  tale,  emanating  as  il  docs  from  a  sonrce  so 
siMpieioos  aa  Ucary'a  sworn  foes,  the  two  MaydealoDea,^  we  are  disposed 


*  Bnth  (iiitr's  are  incorrect;  Henry  dit'd  March  JO,  1411. 

■The  narrniive  of  Clemetii  Mnyde&tone  was  considered  by  the  antiquarians  OI 
the  present  century  suffloiently  worthy  of  attention  to  cause  the  examination  of 
the  lorob  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen  Joanna,  which  took  place  Au^ist  '21,  1832, 
in  the  presertce  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  lady  Harriet  and  sir  Chnrlt'-  Bapol,  John 
Ai  r  -'^  K<  rnp,  f**q„  Sio,  We  give  the  following  account  Ikom  the  testimony  of 
jUi  eyo-vv  itutss  ;— 

•*  When  tlie  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  we  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
lid  of  m  wooden  case  of  very  rade  Ibrm  and  construction ;  upon  it,  and  entirely 

witliin  the  monument,  lay  n  1*  ;iden  coffin,  without  any  wooden  ca^se,  of  a  much 
atiinlN'r  '•i/e  and  very  "sitiuMilar  r-lmpe."  From  the  woodcut  jriv^n.  tlit»  l;i-t  alxvle 
r>r  J«  ;iiiria  of  Navarre,  qii<'»Mi  ot  England,  resemble?*  what  ehiidrea  call  an  apple 
turnover.    It  was  her  cotiin  which  rested  on  that  ut  her  lord. 

Not  being  able  to  take  off  the  lid  of  the  large  coffin,  as  a  great  portion  of  its 
length  was  under  the  tumb,  they  sawed  an  aperture  in  the  lid.  Immediately 
tsmler  the  coHln-board  was  found  a  quantity  of  hay  bands  filling  the  coifm,  and 
on  the  «Trrfaro  of  thi'ttt  lay  a  very  rnd*»  «ma!!  crn--s.  f  rtiu'd  l>y  merely  tyinK  tM'O 
twigs  logeilicr.  I  hia  fell  to  pieces  on  Iwing  tTiove«l.  W  hen  the  haybami^,  which 
were  very  sound  and  perfect,  were  removed,  we  found  a  leaden  case  or  coffin, 
in  some  degree  moulded  lo  the  shape  of  a  human  figure ;  it  was  at  once  OTident 
this  had  never  l>een  disturbed,  but  lay  as  it  was  originally  dei>ofited,  though  it 
may  l»e  difficult  to  rotije«"lure  why  it  was  place<l  in  a  ca^e  -^n  ru'lr  and  ^lrl^i^'htIy, 
ftnd  »o  mnrh  trxfi  l:»ri:''  for  it  that  the  hayt>and«»  had  been  u*ed  to  k»'rp  it  steady. 
A  Her  (.  (tttinK  thrtiugh  l<  :i<l  and  leather  wrappers,  the  covers  were  lifted  up,  and 
Utc  (are  of  the  king  appeared  in  perfect  preservation;  the  nose  elevated,  the 
enttllage  even  remaining,  thouirh  on  the  admission  of  air  it  rapidly  sank  away. 
The  skin  of  the  chin  entire,  of  the  consistence,  tlucknejs,  eiul  colour  of  the  upper 
|«atbor  of  a  shoe  j  ihe  beard  thiok  aod  matted,  of  a  deep  russet  colour;  tho  jaws 
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U>  regard  as  rum  vero  ma  hen  trovaio ;  but  it  was  calculateJ  to  luik^e  a 
powerful  impresflioD  on  the  minds  of  the  ijS^noRiot  and  superstitious^  ar.J 
il  is  probable  tb&t  it  was  revived  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Henrv's 
widowed  qtieeOf  at  the  time  whea  she  was  braiuled  by  her  royal  siep- 
sons,  Heory     and  Bedford^  with  the  foul  charge  of  whchciaft. 

The  evil  practices  of  queen  Joanna's  deceased  father,  Charles  le  Mas- 
vais,  the  royal  sorcerer  and  poisoner  of  Navarre,  doubtless  operated  also 
against  her^  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
implied  exculpation  of  her  character  in  Hency  Y.'s  deatb-bed  letter  of 
Mstitution,  a  degree  of  supeistitioiis  temur  was  long  eonnected  with  her 
tnemoryJ 

perfect,  and  all  the  teeth  in  them  exee^iLDg  one  fore-^ocHh."  The  body  of  immm. 
of  Navarre  was  not  examined. 

Altfaooi^  the  geoUeman  to  whom  w»  are  indebted  fttr  tfiasa  panfeolatt  ap- 
paan  oonvinoed  that  be  faas  seen  the  body  of  the  king,  there  are  one  or  two  w- 

cumptnnrps  cnrroborativc  of  the  marvellous  narrative  of  Clement  >layde#T<  ne; 
•ucli  as  the  abserK't'  of  the  r^jml  ineitrnia  in  wliich  the  remain?  of  defunct  V  p!:* 
of  fngland  were  always  adornet]  for  the  grave  ;  the  dm'.repaticy  of  htz^  j^twern 
Ibe  outer  casie  and  the  leaden  coffin,  and  the  rude  stuffing  of  the  iotermetiiue 
•pace  whh  baybaoda;  as  iC  after  tiie  attendants  bad  eoongned  tfcM  loyal  cf»rp«e 
to  the  roaring  waves,  they  had  hastily  supplied  iu  place  with  aoother,  taken 
from  some  vault  or  cemetery  on  tlie  hanks  of  the  Tlianies,  and  fil!i- I  it  up  wlib 
Iiny'vind?.  Tlif»  cross  of  witch-elm  twigs  is  likewise  corroH^>r;i!i\ r  super- 
natural ftar^  had  been  excited  regarding  this  interment.  Tiie  ptriect  *t»to  of 
the  flldti,  too,  is  hiootislstent  with  the  bonible  leprosy  with  wWoh  Henry  di<>i 

*Iti  an  old  topograpbi^l  work  we  femember  to  have  rend  Ant  n  trndioen  «a* 
Ssled  even  in  the  last  centniy  that  the  ghost  of  Jone  the  witoh^naea  hsnaisd 
Aa  rile  of  her  Ihvoiiiita  pnlsne^  Bnvesing  atie  fiower«" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cftrtjr  cabimitiet  of  Bjntherine— Abducted  hf  her  mother — Recaptured — ^Heniv 

prince  of  Wule? — Katherino  il«Mii:inil«'(!  for  him<»Hi»  acc<*88ioil  RS  HenrjT  V • 
- — R. •itTHTos  (Ipman'l  —  Urfnsrd — Hi-<  inx*n:<ion  of  Frnncc* — Aipncourt— 
l^Iarri:i;."'-tr<^nty  reriew<Ml — Kntlierine's  pictiif'* — IJenry's  exorbiuini  (lemnndf 
— iiiirrview  oi  Katheriiie  aiiU  Ueary  V. — Her  beauty — Henry  in  love  wiih 
lieiwHiB  anirer— Treatf  broken-^Renewed  after  two  years— Soitherine.wtitM 
to  Henry — Nho  is  offered  with  tho  crown  of  Fran«;e — Receives  Hnniy  at 
Troyes — Betrothed — Queen's  knigia — Marriage  of  Katherine  and  Henry- 
Queen's  dower — Frpnrh  marriago-roromonial — Lettfrs  descriptive  of  mar- 
riage— Musical  taste  of  the  queen— nShe  enters  Vniiik  in  state — VHyage  ti»  £ng^ 
land — Grand  coroiiatioii— Her  friendahip  for  tlic  king  of  Scots — Northern 
pro9te9»-«Katberifie  left  in  Eiigland^Diaobedieiioe — ^Birtb  of  her  aoo  (Uenrf 
y  I.)— Katherinc's  maid*— Her  guM^JCatherine  writes  to  the  Uoy— Prepares 
to  join  him  in  Franoe* 

Kathfrine  of  Valois  was  a  babe  in  the  rradlo  wlien  Ilonry  V.,  as 
prince  of  Wales,  became  an  nnsijrcessful  suitor  lor  Uie  hand  of  her  eidesi 
aigter  Isabella,  the  yoiinff  widow  of  Richard  \\} 

Katherine  was  the  vounsfcst  child  of  Charles  VT.,  kin?  of  France,  and 
liis  qtmen.  I«fabeau  of  Bavaria  ;  f^he  was  born  at  a  period  wlien  her  fatlu  r's 
licalih  and  her  mother's  repuiahun  were  both  in  evil  pli<zhl.  She  first 
saw  the  light,  Uci.  '^7,  1 101,  at  the  llott  l  d(;  St.  Paul,'  in  Paiis,  a  palace 
which  was  used  (hirini^  the  reii^n  of  Charles  VI.  as  a  residence  of  retire- 
ment for  the  royal  I'aniily,  when  heahh  required  them  to  lead  a  life  of 
more  domestic  privacy,  than  was  possible  at  the  king's  royal  court  of 
the  Louvre.  The  young  prtncm  was  reared  at  ilie  Hdtd  de  St.  Paol, 
and  there  did  her  unfortunate  sire,  Charles  V J.,  spend  the  long  agonising 
intervals  of  his  aberrations  from  reason,  during  which  the  infancy  of  his 
litUe  daughter  was  exposed  to  hardships,  such  as  seldom  iall  to  the  lot 
of  the  poorest  eotlager. 

Qtieen  Isabeau  joined  with  the  hinges  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
pilfering  the  rerenues  of  the  royal  household;  and  to  such  a  degree  did 

  ■    -      ■  -       _  r 

'  See  the  Life  of  T«n1>ella»  oommeacoment  of  the  voltime. 
*  Morcri,— Ikalherme. 
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thil  wicked  woman  carry  her  rapacity,  as  to  leave  her  little  ehUdret 

without  the  means  ofsupportiiij^  Ufe*  The^e  royal  i n Hi nta  were  shot ap 
ID  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  wholly  neglected  by  their  vile  mother;  the 
princess  Michelle  being  then  only  five  years  old,  and  the  princess  Kathe- 
rine  little  more  than  three.  The  poor  children,  say  their  contempoiaiy 
chroniclers,  were  in  a  piteous  state,  i^rly  starved,  and  loathsome  wich 
dirt,  having  no  change  of  clothes,  nor  even  of  linen.  The  whole  sua- 
lenanre  they  had  was  from  the  charily  of  the  inferior  attendants  who 
had  not  de>rrle«l  the  place,  all  the  8er\'.'ints  of  the  royal  family  being  left 
by  the  proHiiriic  ami  n cklrss  Isabeati  willioul  food  or  wa^r.s. 

The  stale  ot  Kailiernn  's  liapless  fatiier,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the 
palacr  of  Si.  Paul,  was  still  m"rc  deplorable ; '  but  he  was  unmn^sfinus 
of  his  niisfrv,  till  one  davln  -u  !<1»mi1v  rf^f^'^iiied  his  srii*-''^,  and  observed 
the  (lit*arra\'  and  rK'S'l'^ct  aroimd  mm.  Tlie  instant  Chari»  ?>  VI.  reroveretl 
from  hi??  aii  u  k  '  i  (irlirmm,  he  appears  lu  have  resumed  his  royal  I'uac- 
tions,  w  itfuuu  any  intermediate  lime  of  convalescence.  The  r« •usi^qnenc^ 
wa««.  that  directly  the  neu  s  was  brought  to  tlif  queen  lliai  Ik  r  Jiu^'taiid 
s|H>lve  and  looked  conipoftoilly,  a  fense  ol"  her  iruilt  caused  iier  ii>  <1<  camp 
Willi  L<»iiis  of  Orleans  to  j\lila;i ,  liavmor  ordered  dukt:  Loui2»  ui  lxi\aiia. 
her  broiher,  and  tlie  parliban  of  iier  iiii<^uuie.<,  to  follow,  with  the  roviii 
children. 

Louis  not  only  obeyed  this  order,  and  carried  off*  the  dauphin  Louis, 
his  two  young  brothers,  and  the  princesses  Michelle  and  Katbertne,  but 
with  them  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian 
forces  having  arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  St  Paul,  and  missing  the  phncdy 
children,  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  sent  a  troop  of  his  ni6n-«tHUYns,  in  pur- 
suit of  them :  for  the  heir  of  Burgandy,  who  was  even  then  betrothed 
to  Katherine^s  sister,  Michelle,  was  abducted  with  his  little  spouse.  The 
pursuers  overtook  the  two  princely  families  at  Juvissy,  and,  after  posses- 
sing themselves  of  the  children  of  Burgnndy,  and  the  princess  Michelle, 
they  respectfully  asked  the  dauphin  L  ui^,  then  about  ten  years  old, 
**  whither  he  would  please  to  go Tlie  royal  boy  replied,  ^»  I  will 
return  to  my  father."  He  wasjoylnlly  obeyed^  and  conducted  bark  to 
Paris,  with  his  sister  Katharine,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  children  of 
France,* 

After  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  caused  the  assassination  of  Orleaai 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of  queen  Isabeau  became  so  infamous, 
that  she  was  imprisoned  at  Tours ;  and  her  daughter  Katherine  ^the 
only  one  of  the  princesses  who  was  not  betrothed  or  consecrated)  was 
taketi  fnun  her.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Katherme  was  brought 
up  III  the  convent  of  Po{<«y,  where  her  sister  Marie  took  the  veil. 

Willis!  t!)e  education  ol  Kaiherine  tiie  Fair  is  proceedini^,  a  few  paifcs 
must  be  devoted  to  the  per^oual  history  of  thai  popular  hero,  her  future 
hiwbaud. 

'The  expreMion  of  Mexemi  (quarto  etUtioi)),  in  his  atvidgemrnt  from  Chfooicie 
St.  Denis,  is  — «  Qit on  tat$»ait  «a  penonni  nunm  pomrrir  dtmg  Itrdun,  fSM 

"ir  torn  d<  If  desh'ihiUer^  njf  it  It  rhnngrr  de  linge^ 
bboa  •  UiAtory  of  France  oollaied  with  ^tuofmL 
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Heiiry  V.  \b  siippoted  to  Have  been  bom  in  1387.  Monmouth  OBsUe, 
the  place  of  his  birtby  belonged  to  his  inother^s  inheritance :  it  is  ono  of 
the  inoei  beautiful  spots  in  our  island.  As  Henry  was  a  sickly  cliih],  ho 
was,  according  to  tradition,  taken  to  Courlfield  to  be  nursed,  a  ▼iUagS 
whout  five  or  six  miles  from  Monmouth.  His  cndle  is  still  preserved^ 
and  ifi  s}iown  as  a  cariosity  at  Bristol/  The  name  of  bis  nurse  was 
Joan  VVarintr,  on  whooi)  after  he  came  to  the  tlirone,  he  settled  an  an* 
unity  of  20/.,  for  her  good  services  performed  for  him.  He  was  given 
a  learned  education,  the  first  foundation  of  whirh  was,  in  nil  proba!>ility, 
laid  by  liis  mother,  who  was,  as  Froissart  expressly  declares,  skilled  m 
Latin,  and  in  cloister  divinity. 

This  princess  died  in  the  year  139i,'  early  in  life,  leaving  an  infant 
frmilyi  consisting  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.^  The  maternal  grand- 
mother of  young  Henry,  the  countess  of  IIpnTord,*  bestowed  some  care 
oo  his  edurmion.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  h  ft  in  his  will,  to 
the  bishop  of  Dutham^  a  missal  and  a  portaphoriumj  given  to  him  by  bis 
dear  grandmother. 

Henry  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  this  taste  was  cultivated  at 
a  Ter>'  early  age ;  in  proof  whereof  the  household  book  of  his  grand- 
sire,  ilobn  of  Gaunt,  may  be  cited.  New  strings  were  purchased,  for 
the  harp  of  the  young  hero,  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  About  the 
same  time  tlirrc  is  a  charge  for  the  scabbard  of  his  little  sword,  and  for 
an  ounce  of  black  silk  to  make  his  sword-knot ;  and,  moreover,  four 
ehillinfr^  were  expended  in  seven  books  of  grammar,  for  his  u.^e,  bound 
up  in  one  volume.  Tin  re  is  likewise  an  item,  for  payment  of  a  courier 
to  annoiiiice  to  lit  nry  of  Bolingbroke  the  aiarmiug  iiiuess  of  tiie  young 
lord  llrnry,  his  s^oii. 

Richard  11.,  during  the  exile  of  Boliogbroke,  took  possession  of  his 
heir.  The  education  of  young  Henry  was  finished  in  the  palace  of  his 
royal  kinsman,  who  made  him  his  companion  in  his  last  expedition  to 
Ireland.  Here  young  Henry  was  made  a  knight  bann<>ret,  by  ilie  sword 
of  the  k'm^.  after  distinrruishinir  himself  in  one  of  the  dangerous,  but 
desultory  cuiiibats  with  the  insurgents. 

While  Richaid  went  to  fulfil  his  ill-fortune  in  England,  he  sent  young 
Henry  to  the  castle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland,  with  his  cousin-german,  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  father  he  had  lately  murdered.  Yonng 
Henry  was  brought  home  from  Ireland  (after  his  father  had  revoliiiion- 
ised  En<rland)  in  a  ship  filled  out  for  that  purpose  hv  TT»'nrv  J  )r\  hurst, 
of  Wr^i  ( 'hrstfT.  fie  met  with  his  fnther  at  Chester,  and  in  ail  proba- 
bility are«»iii[»anied  liim,  on  lus  triumphant  march  to  I^ondon.  Crcton 
affirm-^  that  Uniry  lY.  made  his  son  priTire  t)f  Wales,  at  his  coroirilioii. 
^  but  1  think,^'  adds  Kichard^s  sorrowmg  servant,    he  must  win  u  hrsti 

>  It  vn»  formeilx  at  Troy  House,  a  test  of  the  duke  of  Beaulbit 

•  Wal^iiiKham ;  Speed. 

King  s  Crllr^ge,  Leicester.   He  paid  for 

B  Jiketif*-*  (ff  lier  to  be  ])lMrr(l  laor  lior  tomb. — Peli  Rolls. 

♦This  laily  was  alive  long  aiier  Henry  had  ascended  die  dirone,  and  had  won 
tae  victory  of  Aipncoiirt. 
VOL.  IU.»8 


for  die  whole  land  of  Wales  is  in  a  state  of  revolt,  on  account  of  tite 
wrongs  of  our  dear  lord,  king  Ricliard." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  bis  sirens  coronation,  prince 
Henry  completed  his  edocation  at  Oxfoid :  for  thera  is  m  antique  cIimh 
ber  cf  Qjaeen^s  College  pointed  out  by  aocoMva  fHMmioaa,  at  omot 
having  been  inhabited  by  Heniy.  This  ia  a  room  over  the  gatewayt 
opposite  to  Sl  Edmnnd'a  QalL  A  portimil  of  Henry  was  ]minlad  in  l&a 
glass  of  the  window,'  and  undar  it  theaa  waM  in  Ijilin  >^ 

♦*  To  record  the  fact  for  ever, 
Th«  Bmperav  of  AMb, 
The  trinmpbaot  Lord  of  Fraaos^ 
Tha  eunquMor  of  his  •nemies  and  hiiasalC 

Hexrt  V. 

or  this  liltld  chamber  once  the  great  inhabitant" 

Fulier^  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  yeaia  after  Henry,  pointa  on! 
tlie  same  oollege-ehamber  as  the  abiding  place  of  the  prince. 

Henry  was  placed  at  Oxford,  under  the  tutorship  of  hia  half  imcht 
Henry  Beaufort,  a  young,  handsome,  and  turbulent  ecclesiastic,  wlioaa 

imperious  haughtiness  did  not  arise  from  his  ascetic  rigidity  of  manners 
as  a  priest.'  Beaufort  had  accompaniof!  his  charge  to  Ireland,  and  ro- 
lurned  with  him  to  England.  The  early  appoinuiient  of  the  prince  as 
lifulcnant  of  ^V;lles,  March  7th,  1403,  limits  the  probable  lime  of  his 
sojourn  at  Oxford,  as  a  student,  to  the  period  belueon  the  cornmence- 
nieni  of  the  year  14U0  and  1402.  The  j)rinre  was  but  sixteen  when  he 
fought  courageously  at  that  great  conflict,  where  lus  f:ii!i#'r's  crown  was 
couies^ied.  At  the  battle  of  Shrcw.sburv,  when  advruK  uja  too  rashiv  oa 
the  enf^mv\s  ft)rccs,  he  received  a  wound  w  iih  an  arn>w  in  the  face,  the 
»car  of  whicli  might  be  seen  all  his  life.  Being  advised  to  retire,  that 
the  stefl  might  be  drawn  uui,  ''To  what  place.'-'  s^iid  he;  "who  will 
r<  iti.im  fighting,  if  I,  the  prince,  and  a  king's  son,  retire  for  fear,  at  the 
first  taste  of  sieel  r  Let  my  fellow-soldiers  see  that  I  bleed  at  liie  first 
onset ;  for  dec<Is,  not  words,  are  the  duties  of  princes,  who  should  set 
the  example  of  boldneas.*** 

Until  after  1407|  the  prince  of  Walea  was  aetivel)'  employed  in  the 
Welih  cam  uaigns.  Although  GHcndower  waa  inally  beaten  back  to  bii 
mountain  fcalneaaea^  yet  the  whole  of  the  principality  wras,  dnridf  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  a  nominal  qipendafe  lo  the  E^gliih  oiooaicby. 
Thua  deprived  of  dm  revennea  annexed  lo  hia  title,  the  gallant  Hemy 
waa  aubjected  to  the  most  grinding  and  bitler  poverty*   Hia  wild  di» 


^ Tyler  t  Hwry  V* — ^The  art  of  painting  on  glass  liad  freatif  lUlen  into  decay 

after  the  acce^^inn  of  H«'nrf  VII .  who  wns  obli{^  lo  import  the  w  indow  r^f  ^ 
Mar^ret  is  \V(.->tiMiiist<>r,  from  Durt.  Tttis  gia#i  portrail  hrin^  the  Oxtotdtut' 
morial  nenr  Henry^ »  own  times. 

"  Boaufort*s  betrajal  of  a  daughter  of  the  illiistrioot  house  of  Fiisallaa  is  yufi 
by  his  wilL 

*  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Titua  Li  viits  of  FriiiU,  a  learned  man,  patVOaiMd 

by  Humphrey,  duke  of  G'oucester,  and  employed  by  him  to  write  the  btojrraphy 
of  his  brother  i  which  work  is  (as  might  be  exp«ctedj  more  replete  with  paii»> 
1^  :  iC  than  incident. 
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pttion  seems  to  have  commeiicad  a^r  his  desultory  campaignt  in  Wales 
cooclttded,  when  lie  returned  to  court  wiih  no  little  of  the  license  of  the 
ptrtiian  soldier.*  His  extreme  poverty,  which  was  shared  by  his  royal 
sirei  made  him  reckless  and  desperate,  and  had  the  DaUiral  consequenoe 

of  forcing  him  into  company  below  his  rank. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  declares  the  prince  used  to  disgrui^e  himself  and 
lie  in  wait  for  tlie  receivers  of  the  rents  of  ilic  crown  lands,  or  of  his 
father's  jiatrimony,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  highwayman  set  ujK>n  them 
and  rob  them.  In  such  encounters  he  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten, 
hut  he  always  rewarded  such  of  his  father's  officers  who  made  the  stout- 
est resistance."* 

But  Henry's  wildest  pranks  were  performed  at  a  manor  of  his,  close 
to  Covenirv,  called  Cheyle«more,  a  residence  appertaining  to  liis  duchy 
of  Cornwail.  Here  prince  IJal  and  some  of  his  friends  were  taken  into 
custody  by  John  Hornesby,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  for  raising  a  riot* 
Chey lesmore^  was  regrded  by  his  careworn  father  with  painful  jealousy; 
^  Ibr  thither,''  aavi  Wakkmaoi,  ^  resorted  all  Ihe  nobility,  aa  to  a 
king^s  oovrt,  wKilt  thai  of  Heory  IV.  was  deaerted.''  But  Henrv  did 
Bol  eootaot  biaanlf  with  aatonishing  John  Hornesby,  the  mayor  or  Go* 
vantry,  and  hii  aobar  dtkans,  by  a  mad  frolic  now  and  then ;  ha  saw 
the  imde  of  a  London  prison  aa  wall  as  die  gaol  of  Coventry.  It  doea 
■ot  appear  thai  the  prinee  waa  pencvnally  engaged  in  the  nproara  mised 
by  hie  brothers,  prince  John  and  prinee  Thomas,  at  Easteheap,  whkh 
are  noted  in  the  London  Chronicle;  but  in  one  of  these  frays  the  lord<- 
BMyor  captured  a  favourite  senrant  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
carried  him  before  judge  Gaacoigne.*  Directly  the  prinee  of  Wales  heard 
of  the  detention  of  his  servant,  he  rushed  to  the  court  of  justice,  where 
his  man  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar.  He  endeavoured  with  his  own  hande 
lo  ikee  him  from  bis  fetters,  and}  on  the  interference  of  the  judge,  be- 
stowed on  that  functionary  a  box  on  the  car;  for  whicli  outrage  Gas- 
coigne  dauntlessly  reproved  the  prince,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  very  suitable 
lecture,  committed  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Kinjr^s  Fiench,  to  which 
Henr)%  who  was  struck  with  remorse  at  his  own  mad  violation  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  submitted  with  so  good  a  grace,  ttiat  Henry  IV. 
made  the  weU-known  speech ;    He  was  proud  of  having  a  sou  who 

'In  this  aasertioa  we  IbUow  Titos  Livuis.   And  we  ask  the  question  wluither, 

If  Henry's  wildnosg  as  a  youth  bad  not  been  very  udoriou**,  wouUl  n  contempo- 
raiy  (who  is  little  more  tJinn  n  pnne^'vrist),  writing  Wider  the  direetioa  of  the 
kiny    brotlier,  have  dnretl  to  allude  ti)  it  ? 

*  Speed  ia  enraged  at  the  pluyernun^  who,  be  says,  have  verified  the  imptita- 
tioBS  of  Alain  Copns,  a  contemporary  of  sir  Jokn  OidcMtle,  aeeiisiag  that  nobto 
aa  a  sodnoer  of  this  piinoe*t  youth,  a  wild  ptoiligate,  who  even  robbed  oecask»* 
ally  on  tlie  highway.  Shak>i)'^ars  thus  had  lOiiis  ground?  for  the  character  of  sir 
John  FnlstafT,  whom,  it  will  I.e  remomhcre<1.  he  enlls  sir  John  (>ldeR«!le  in  )iis 
fir?t  edition.  Titus  Livius>  de^.-ribes  tlie  (liJsriasMil  of  >ir  .lohn  (M(l<'a-i le,  beforo 
lilt;  crown  wa:*  placed  ou  Henry  s  hea<l,  iu  words  which  authori:«e  >lmL9[>care't 
•eene,  excepting  that  the  offence  imputed  to  the  knight  was  protestantiiin,  rathev 
than  profliiiOf,  "Appendix  to  Fordun,  quoted  by  Carte. 

*  Clieyletmore  sotasll/ deteeadsd  to  Goorge  IV..  who  sold  it  to  the  mai^vle 
of  Hertlbrd  *  Hamton'i  Survey  of  LootiiM* 
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wouH  thus  submit  himself  to  the  lawe,  ami  tlini  he  had  a  jnds^e  whn 
could  6o  i'earlessly  enforce  them.""  'I'l.is  <!\j)loii  m  suppusetl  to  hiire 
been  the  reasuu  ikat  ileury  iV.  removed  \m  buu  from  his  place  ai  lite 
privy  council. 

The  desperate  state  of  tlie  priiice\s  finances,  it  is  possible,  iniiihi  irri- 
tate him  into  ihe:?e  excesses,  lor  all  his  Knjrlisli  revenues  wae  swal- 
lowed up  ill  the  prosecution  uf  the  war,  to  recuuquer  Wale>.'  Indeed, 
his  chief  income  was  derived  from  the  great  estates  of  ins  ward,  ilit  e;iri 
of  March.  This  young  prince,  who  poaeeased  a  nearer  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England  than  the  line  of  Lftocasler,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Windsor  Uasde,  from  his  infancy.  In  14U2,  Henry  IV.  gave  the  par- 
eon  of  the  minor  ear!,  widi  the  wardship  of  his  revenues,  to  his  eldefl 
son-^us  putting  no  small  temptation  in  the  path  of  an  amhiiioos  yoog 
hero*  But  here  the  very  best  traits  of  prmce  Henry's  mixed  chaiacier 
develope  themselves:  he  formed  die  tenderest friendship  for  his  h^4ptftt 
ward  and  rival. 

From  time  to  time  Henry  HT.  made  attempts  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his 
heir.  In  the  preceding  memoir  it  has  been  shown  that  he  was,  in  eluid- 
hood,  contracted  to  the  eldest  dau-rhter  of  Joanna,  duchess  of  Bret^pMi 
afterwards  his  step-mother.   The  bioi(mphy  of  Jsabella  of  Valois  hss 

proved  how  lon^  and  assiduously  prince  Henry  wooed  tlie  young  widow 
of  the  murdereil  Richard,  until  all  hope  ended,  in  her  marriage  with  Or- 
leans. Marie,  the  second  daughter  of  Fmnce,  was  the  next  obj-^rt  of  his 
choice ;  but  she,  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  cloister  even  before  iisr 

birth,  on  beiiicr  consulted  whether  she  would  prefer  an  earlhlr  spouse, 
and  accept  the  prince  of  Walf^*^.^  indiijnantly  reproved  her  father'^s  en- 
voys, for  imaijiniiitr  prolane  a  ihoujriu.  A  datio-h'er  of  the  duke 
Burguiuiv  was  demaniled  for  prince  llenrv,  hui  liio  negotiation  wa? 
unsuccessful.  At  last,  both  the  prince  and  his  latiier  seemed  to  have 
deierminf^d  on  obtaining;  the  hand  of  the  fair  Kaiiierine.  the  vouhj':-*-! 
the  priiicesHps  of  France,  and  a  private  mission  was  confided  to  Ktiwani, 
duke  of  York,  to  demand  her  in  marriaife  Jor  the  ptiiu  -  of  Wales,  York 
was  absent,  on  tins  errand,  at  the  time  of  the  death  ot  ilearv  IV. 

Modem  researcli  has  found  reason,  for  tiiL  feup[M>?iiion.  thut  prince 
Henry  was  iniriiruing  to  dcpo^c  in-  lather,  just  hetbre  his  last  fatal  sick- 
ness. The  atiijry  assertions  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,^  ar^ruse 
Henry  Bcaul'ori,  bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the  double  treachery  of  ms;i- 
gating  the  prince  of  Wales  to  seize  liis  father's  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  plotting  to  assassinate  the  prince.  These  are  Gloucester's  word» : 
^  My  brother  was,  when  prince  of  Wales*  in  great  danger  ouce,  wfaea  hs 
riept  in  the  green  chamber  at  Westminster  palace.  There  was  disced 
vered,  by  the  rouse  of  a  little  spaniel  belonging  to  the  piioce,ft  man  eon* 

'  IT'^  M'n?  f»vf»n  nt  t!ii^  time,  to  pnwn  hi*  pf»r«nnal  nmnmr»nt«.  ht«  "pf-^j 

jonalx. '  H.^  Ii"  rnWs  ihem,  to  pay  his  garrison>  in  Wales,  for  no  niuiun-  coul-i 
obtained  iVoia  tjie  royal  revenues,    bee  sir  Ua.rii$  Micolas'  Acts  of  me  Pnvy 
Co'incil,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

*Iik  the  I»8iie  Rolls  are  the  expenses  of  Keniy  lV.*s  Ambeasadon  Ibr  dMHsA* 
tug  in  marrin:'<»,    far  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  second  daughter  of  the  adfWty.'* 

*  rariuinicniary  Roil6  ^  Farliameatarjr  History,  vol  iL  pp.  293^  294. 
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cealcd  behind  the  arras  near  the  prince^  bed.  When  he  irae  haoled  out 
by  Ueory^s  attendants,  a  dagger  was  found  on  the  man^s  person,  and  he 
eonfessed  he  was  hidden  there  to  kill  the  prince  in  the  night,  itistigated 
by  Beaufort;  but  when  the  earl  of  Arundel  heard  thiSf  he  had  the  aseas- 
iia^a  head  tied  in  a  sack,  and  flung  into  the  Thanes,  to  stide  his  evi- 
dence.^' 

Althoiig-h  no  chronology  is  expressly  marked  for  these  evt  iits,  yet 
internal  evidence  refers  ihein  to  the  close  of  Henrv  iV.'s  existence,  jusl 
hpfore  the  cxtrr me  indisposition  of  that  nionarcli  cuuscmI  llir  prince  to 
seek  a  recunciiiaii  ii  wiili  his  father.    Tliis  he  did  in  a  maimer  usuHlly 
considered  very  exiraordniHry.    Jle  came  to  court  on  a  IS' ew -year's  day, 
dr^sseti  in  a  dark  blue  robe,  worked  witli  (rilh  ts  ronnd  tlie  collar,  to 
each  of  \vl\ich  hnnor  a  needle  and  thread;  arnl  tfiis  robe,'  it  is  asserted, 
meant  to  indicate  how  nincli  his  vililiers  had  slandered  iiim  to  \\m 
Xoy.d  sire.  Why  needles  and  threads  shotdd  point  ont  such  au  inference, 
has  been  an  eniirma;  bui  it  i»  txpiaiiied  easily  enonijh  by  the  memorial- 
ist of  Oxford.     There  is  a  quaint  old  custom,  founded  by  lvoi)erl  tie 
Ef^lesfield,  still  in  use  in  Oxford,  at. Queen's  Ck)llege,  on  New-year^s  day, 
when  the  bursar  presents  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  college  a  needle 
and  thread,  adding  this  exordium— 

•*  Take  this,  and  be  thrifty.*' 

What  the  fellows  of  Qaeen's  do  now  with  these  useful  implements  we 
know  not ;  in  the  time  of  prince  Hal  they  certainly  stuck  them  on  their 
collars.  The  prince  went  to  court  wearing  all  the  needles  he  had 
leceived  from  his  bursar,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  their  presentation 
en  New-yeai's  day he  likewise  wore  the  student^s  gown,  which  at  the 
same  time  reminded  his  sire  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
tbrifiiness  he  had  imbibed  at  Queen^s  College.  Thus  apparelled,  lie 
advanced  into  the  hall  of  Westminster  Palace,"'  and  Icavins'  all  his  cf>m- 
pany.  because  the  weather  was  cold,  round  about  the  coal  lire''  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  he  advanced  singly  to  pay  his  duly  to  his  father,  wlio 
was  with  his  attendants  at  the  upper  end.  After  due  salutation,  he  im- 
plored a  private  audience  of  ins  sire.  Henn»'  IV.  made  a  siirn  to  his 
attendants  to  carry  him  in  his  chair,  for  he  could  not  walk,  into  his 
private  cha.mbf  r,  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  falliiiir  on  his  knees,  pre- 
sented his  dagger  to  his  failier,  and  requested  hira  to  pierce  him  to  the 

'  Manj  writers  have  eppled  this  curioas  passage,  and  most  have  quoted  the 
liiosniphj  of  Titus  Livius  as  an  authority.    It  is^  however,  certain  no  such  inei* 

dent  is  contained  in  its  pages.  Guthrie  throws  light  on  this  circumstance  in 
his  folio  lii-'f>ry  of  Emrlxmd,  vol.  ii.  r»M<jn  Ht^nry  IV.  He  pivr^s  tho  pn*-«at:p  at 
Ifneth,  qut>ting  it  from  some  tracts  ot  iuuis  Living;  noting,  moreover,  that  tliis 
lu»toriau  received  the  particulars  from  tho  lip6  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  an  eye* 
witness  of  the  scene. 

*  Messrs.  Braley  and  Britton  coincide  with  our  views  of  this  event,  but  thef 
have  not  notrd  tho  cotifirininjj;  circnmstanre  of  the  anniversary. 

•Not  WpsiiuinstiT  Hall,  but  the  room  called  the  \v)utt»-hall  (lately  the  House 
of  Lor(l:»),  which  was  the  state  reception  room  of  Wc^iniinster  Palace.  The 
bed-chamber  of  the  king,  and  the  bedchamber  of  the  qneen,  opened  iniO'iti  and, 
on  Mssiotis  of  gmnd  AsiSvals,  the  whole  suite  were  thrown  open. 
8* 
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heart,  if  lia  deeniojl  iliai  it  mntained  aiiv  ffr'in?  hut  dutv  and  Icvahy 
towanl^  liiin.  Ilctirv  IV.  nit-ltcd  tears,  aiiil  a  thf^roui^'h  ezpiaaaUOB 
lod  reeoth  !! laiii Ml  look  phr-**  !i<»tn«.  (  t  n  flu*  lalfier  and  the  snq. 

The  sad  sreiie  heiv^eiu  Jl'  iiiv  IV.  and  his  heir,  I'eanlifullv 

cirainati-ed  hy  Shakspeare,  is,  as  siiouii  in  the  preceding  incitioir)  a  Tcy 
tailliiiil  dclad  <»!"  mcidt  nis  rrrordrd  f>y  ancient  chroniclers. 

After  llie  deaih  of  his  royal  sire,  Henry  V.  did  noi  i  ^uil  ^-h  himi«plf 
in  the  sovereignly  wiihoui  a  short  but  fierce  civil  war,  whielj  p^irilv 
n-^-uiiied  a  reUijious  cliaractcr,  and  partly  ua-  iWunded  an  the  report  Uut 
king  liicliart]  II.  wa^  alive,  and  ready  to  claim  his  own.    Tliese  report* 
were  assure<lly  the  secret  motiTe  of  the  exhumation  of  Richard^s  body, 
outwardly  attributed  by  Henry  V.  to  hia  rttfwct  Uxt  tke  memory  of  hiis 
kinamaB,  but  in  reality  a  deefnlaid  maaam  of  atata  poliey.  Thia  tiagb 
acana  waa  oaa  of  tha  paeuliar  featum  of  that  era ;  and  tho  namiar  it 
which  it  was  eondiieted  finda  no  paiallalt  axcepiing  in  the  apirtHiiy 
aihwnation  of  Agnae  da  Gaaira   Richard^a  mouli&ring  corpse  was 
laiaad  from  ita  oSacQre  raating-place  at  Langley,  and  aaated  in  a  lidi 
chair  of  etate,'  adorned  with  regal  omamaota.   Uanry  V.  walked  aait  to 
hia  dead  kimwnan,  and  all  hia  eoart  followed;  and,  ihna  roynily aaeortidi 
the  corpse  of  the  hapleaa  Richard  waa  conveyed  to  Weatoiinster  Abbey, 
and  laid,  with  solemn  poni|),  ia  the  toinh  he  had  prepared  for  htmaelf 
by  the  j?ide  of  his  !  1  ved  Anne  of  Bohemia.    **The  very  next  day,*' 
aays  tlie  London  Clironic!(>,    there  was  a  grand  cursing  of  air  John  C)hi« 
eaatle  at  St,  Paai's  Cross,"  who  had  been  acouaed  of  raiatng  the  repocta 
that  Richard  was  in  existence. 

When  these  agitations  had  stihsidetl,  Henry  V.  renewed  his  application 
for  th'j  hand  of  the  princess  Kaiheritie.  At  the  same  time  he  demanded 
with  her  an  enormous  dowry.  If  the  king  of  France  had  hecn  dii^po^cd 
to  give  him  his  doiiiililer,  it  was  scarcely  pi^<'^ihle  he  rnnh]  he<!ow  with 
her  two  Piiliions  of  crown--,  HridMl  [iotn<>ii  dcfu  itult -1  Henrv, 
togcilii  I  Willi  the  restonition  of  rsorniandy,  aiut  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, once  the  inheritance  of  Eleanora  of  A  jini  n  ie.' 

There  wr!s  a  secret  mif'srivinc  on  the  part  of  ihe  French,  lest  the 
ambiij "US  liLir  of  Lancaster  .should  make  use  of  an  alliance  with  one  of 
their  cesses,  to  sirengiheu  the  claim  of  the  Plan tagenet"?  to  the  throne 
of  Fr  iiice;  yet  Charles  VI.  would  have  tjiven  Katherinc  to  Henry  with 
a  dovvi  v  of  450,000  crowns.  This  the  En?li«h  hero  refust  d  wuh  dis- 
dain, Henrv  desired  no  belter  than  a  feasible  excuse  to  invade  Frunce; 
he,  therefore,  resolved  to  win  Katherine  the  Fair  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  together  with  all  the  gold  aad  provinces  ha  demaaded  with  her 
kaod. 

Uamy^  iiat  cara  waa  to  aall  or  pawn  all  the  valoablaa  ha  poaaaansd, 
hi  order  to  raiae  fbnda  for  the  Fiench  expedition :  on  whieh  ha  hnd  aal 
hia  ambitious  mind.  Extended  empire,  rich  plonder,  and  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  young  Katherine  of  Vaioia,  were  the  attainments  on  which 
all  the  eoer^iea.  of  ids  ardent  character  were  Mntrad.  The  annals  of  the 
andent  nobility  or  gentry  of  Engknd  can  bear  witnaas  to  the  extmoidi 

'  Woever's  Fimtcai  MoQumetitt,  'fiiiii  ilia  1  ift  nf  Btoaiima.  lai  i 
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nttj  methodB  Ibe  Plantagenet  kings  took,  to  Induce  tlieir  fpods)  muster 
to  tiny,  beyond  the  fortr  days  they  were  bound  lo  aj)peiir  ki  arm^,  hf 
their  teoniee.  Among  olher  poeBessiomi  of  the  royai  fiunily,  the  mag- 
■Ifieont  crown  belonging  to  Henry  IV^  called  the  Great  Harry,  wm 
pawned,  while  cupboards  and  beaufets  at  royal  palaces,  were  ransacked 
oi  their  rich  goblets  and  flagons,  and  distributed  to  the  knights  and 
kaders  of  that  ezpeditioa,  as  pledges  and  pawns,  that  their  pay  shoidd 
be  forthcomii^,  when  coin  was  more  plentiiiil. 

Eves  that  stoat  northern  squire,  lo  wliose  keeping  was  confideil  the 
banner  of  St.  George,'  by  his  warlike  soTereign,  did  not  undertake  his 
chiTalric  commission  without  a  pawn  of  broken  silver  f1agon«.  It  was 
Bece*«'^nry  Henry  to  make  these  personal  sacrifices,  in  order  to  pay 
hj-*»  nria\  ,  as  lUc  uir^pttlrc!  tpmprr  of  the  linios  forrpti  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly nio(!(  rate  m  his  pecuniar)'  appiicatioDS  to  his  parliament.  France, 
he  meant,  should  pay  for  ail. 

*  Thomas  Strickland,  the  banner-bearer  of  St.  GooifS  at  A^^iiK-onri,  ajlerwards 
fir  Thomas  Strickland,  knight  of  iho  shire  Air  Wostmotolami,  Ills  petition  in 
Noniirtij-Freiwh  is  a  curious  ilht«trntion  of  Uie  ^rnTf■  oTihe  time^,  and  prove*  bow 
extremely  scarce  specie  was  in  England  ;  fornoiwitlisuuiding  the  extreme  pathoa 
wMi  whioh  be  petiiiQfiti  ss  a  poor  squire,  not  to  be  held  acoouDtable  Ibr  the 
king's  broken  ulver  flegMMr  and  Ibt  the  Testoratkm  of  bit  Ibmsaen  poandt  Itmt 
shillings  Md  tenpence,  not  forgetting  an  odd  ferthing;  '^he  was  heir  to  extensive 
domnin!»,  being  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Walter  Striiiklfnid  of  HeUington,  kniglit  of 
ih<-  ^  I  •  1  r«»  of  Westmoreland,  and  graodsoa  of  iotd  Daaxe  of  Giislaad.' — bee  l>uru  a 
Westmoreland.  • 
His  supplication  to  the  ooaoeU  of  the  Inlhiit  Heniy  VL  it  that  worded:— 

Very  hiaaihly  supplicates  a  poor  sqvire,  Thomas  de  Strickland,  lately  the  bearer 
of  the  banner  of  St.  George  for  the  very  nohlf  kinj,'  Henry  V.,  whom  Gotl  assoil ! 
May  it  plea«c  your  good  grace  to  consider  the  Inn;^  servifp  that  the  said  >uj)plifint 
djd  lor  tiie  iate  king  in  parts  beyond  sea,  at  urrtvai  ui  iiurtieur,  and  Uie  brittle 
of  Agiocoiirt,  end  tinoe  thst  time,  when  the  city  of  Boaen  was  won.  Aad  you^ 
latd  tnppliant  hat  had  no  eompentation  ibr  his  laboar  at  the  taid  dty  of  Agin* 
eottrt.  nor  any  pay  at  all  tSTing  only  Ibr  one  half-year.  Not  only  that ;  hut  your 
Slid  5upplinnt  is  brought  in  arrenr  with  the  exrhty^Mpr  for  t}\f»  ^}\m  of  1  If.  10#. 
■t^tf.  Ibr  certain  broken  silver  poU*  wliich  wore  pa^  ueci  to  hjm  by  s4ijd  k»ng 
Heary  V.  The  which  ves^eU  your  suppliant  w&6  forced  to  sell,  uiid  the  money 
otMsined  for  them  was  all  expended  in  the  aanrioe  of  hit  late  king.  And  that  it 
mmj  please  your  wiie  diteteiiont»  oat  of  reTereDoe  to  God  and  respect  ta  the 
soul  of  the  late  king,  to  grant  to  your  suppliant  the  said  14/.  10».  4lcf.,  in  regard 
for  his  services,  and  as  j)art  jjayinenl  of  the  debt  owed  hitn  by  tlie  late  king  j 
SHfl  that  thi^  grant  may  be  guiUcient  warrant  for  the  discharge  of  the  buid  sup- 
p[iaot  irom  the  14/.  lOi.  i^d.  aforesaid,  and  this  for  the  lore  of  God  and  a  woik 
of  dwrity." 

Feb.  14,  14S4.  There  is  an  order  from  the  council  to  exonerate  Strikdmii^  a* 
they  call  him,  from  iho  11/.  lOs.  l^r/.    St-o  Fanlprn,  vo!.  t.  pp.  31 S,  310. 

They  could  not  aHord  to  rciriiinfrHie  the  l)Lmner-LKmrer  of  St.  George  for  what 
he  calls  hi^  labour"  at  the  day  of  Agiacouri,  to  say  nothing  of  tiic  biiU  fiercer 
serrice  of  leading  the  ttorming  of  Harlleur  and  Rofoen ;  but  they  gave  his  ton» 
mr  Wnlter  Striekland,  hf  way  of  payment,  the  olBoe  of  hereditary  matter  of  tho 
royal  harrier.';,  an  office  which  his  direct  descendaait  and  reprei^cntat*  Chailet 
Stri<  klarul  Siandi^h.  esrj.  M.  P.  certainly  does  no/  pji'^s'-'is  at  prfsent 

rhe»t'  curious  particulars  are  referred  lo  by  sir  iiarris  Nicolas,  m  his  Hi:itory 
oC  Agir^court,  a  work  written  with  spirit  and  fire  worthy  of  itt  stibjcct.  To  ite 
fiefe  pages  we  have  been  frequently  indebted. 
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From  Southampton,  Henry  V.  sent  Antelope,  his  poorreifmt  of 

with  a  letter  to  Kuthertne^s  father,  dated  from  that  port,  to  shov  the 
reality  of  his  intentions  of  invasion.  He  demanded  the  English  pro* 
vinces  and  the  hand  of  Kaihprino,  otherwise  he  would  take  them  bv 
force.  The  kiun  ot"  Fr  uifp  repheci,  if  that  was  his  mind,  he  would 
do  his  hesl  to  ncuive  iiitu  ;  but,  as  to  llie  fi!arri?iire,  he  tfiouifUl  it  would 
be  ti  •strange  way  of  wooing  Katberiae,  co verted  with  ihe  bicMid  of  ka 

count  rvjiien.'" 

But  the  brother  of  the  princess,  the  wiK]  youn^  dauphin.  Louts,  vu 
imprudent  enough  to  exasperate  his  dani^rrou:?  adversarv,  by  i«pti«!w* 
hiin  a  ra>k  oi  I'aris  tfiniiis-halls,  telling  hnn  •"■  thai  they  w  ere  fitter  j^liv- 
tliings  [or  iiun,accordinij  to  Ins  former  course  of  life,  tiiaa  the  proving 
he  demanded.'*  The  English  and  their  sovereign  were  deeply  exi-r  -?* 
ated  at  tliis  witticism.  These  balls,''  replied  llenr)-,  perpetraunz 
an^r)'  pun,  shall  be  struck  back  wiili  such  a  racket  as  &Lmu.  fofc«  upcu 
Pans  gates.'^ 

But  on  the  very  eve  of  Henry^s  embarluition— 

••To  cross  the  sea,  with  pride  and  pomp  of  chi%-aliy*'— — 

a  plot  for  his  destruction  was  diacoTered,  founded  oo  the  daims  of  hm 

friend  the  earL  of  March  to  the  erown  of  Eul'I  uid. 

This  plot  was  concocted  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  king\<  v.^sr 
relative,  who  had  married  Anne  Mortimer,  the  siater  of  )Iarch.'  This 
lady  had  died,  leaving  one  son,  afterwards  the  famous  Richard  duke  of 
York,  who,  as  his  uncle  March  was  childless,  was  the  represenlaiire  of 
his  claims.  The  rights  of  this  boy  were  the  secret  motives  of  the 
Southampton  conspiniry.  The  LTantJ  flitfirulty  was  to  ioduce  March  is 
assert  hi^'  hert'ditar)'  till*  aL!:tiii-t  lu>  tVicad  Henry  V. 

Tlio  earl  of  Cambridge  iiiw  nd. d.  after  the  as-sassination  of  H''::nr, 
thr(»;iirh  ifie  afrenev  of  the  kind's  uusleil  rhamherlain.  to  tlv  w;ih  .Marc.": 
to  till  borders  of  Wales,  where  the  earl  was  to  declare  his  claLm*,  ssulI 
be  crowned  vuili  the  "royal  crown  of  Spain,'""  which  was  lo  puss  wiih 
the  conuiiuu  people  for  the  ciown  of  EuLdand,  and  to  be  earned  m  ibf 
van  of  the  army  on  a  cushion.    This  plui  was  spoiled  by  the  romaaiuc 

» White  Keimet*8  History,  vol.  L  » 

*No  pan  of  history  is  better  authenticated  than  this  incident;  there  is  tmgBtsf 
a  contenipomiy  ehionicler  who  does  not  mention  it.   Old  Caxioii  relates  tfae 

of  ihf  r.u'ket. 

*The  youTi^'  earl,  with  all  lii^*  fon(!al  muster,  wa^  in  attendance  oti  Hea.'-r.  prt- 
pared  to  share  tlie  expedition,  iti  which  he  won  great  fame.  He  is  ex.- 
ibunded  with  his  uncl«t  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  K>n*in*taw  of  Glendovn.  vt» 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  a  prisoner  in  Trim  CSstle,  IrehirkL  Hal!  aci 
ShaVspearo  confountl  the  two  Edmund  Mortimers.  n>e  enr'r  death  cf 
mother  of  Ki 'hnril  diikf  of  York,  sister  »n/l  hoire*!?  of  th**  nrl  (,  ;"  March,  is  pr^r-: 
by  the  fact  tiiat  iu  r  iiusband,  the  eaxl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  second  f«Tra»*rff  k 
the  time  of  his  death. 

^Tbis  belonged  to  Pedio  the  Cmel ;  it  was  bronght  to  Engluid  by  the  luiu— 
of  that  king,  one  of  whom  married  John  of  Gaunt,  the  other  the  Ibther  i^f  C^jb- 
bri  1l"v  It  appenro  rnnd>rid<.'e  had  it  at  this  time  in  his  ponesaMML  See  ks 
conlcsfitou,  bUii&  IViald,  Fccdcra,  and  Hearue's  ^yllof(ia. 
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nfb^al  of  the  earl  to  assert  his  rights,  or  dispossess  his  friend  and 
fuardisii.  After  Cambridge  bad  opoiiod  his  plan  to  the  earl  of  March^ 
ihat  prince^  arowedly  by  the  adrice  of  his  man  Lacy,  refused  to  swear 
to  keep  Ihe  secret^  but  requested  an  bourns  space  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
position ;  which  time  he  used  in  seeking  the  king,  and  inforniing  him 
of  his  dannrr,  first  requesting  a  pardon  of  Henry  for  listening  sufficiently 
*•  to  his  rebels  and  traitors  to  unflerstaiul  thrir  ^rfiomrs.''  Henry  siiin- 
monrd  t\  sort  of  rniirt-martial,  of  which  his  hroihrr  Cl.ireiicp  ^vns'  pre- 
sident, and  iimde  quick  work  in  the  execution  of  Caiubridge,  bcrupe, 
aini  sir  TiioiiKi'^  ^rrev. 

They  were  U  d  oui  at  the  north  gBtP.  and  had  thr  ir  liortd'*  stricken  off, 
ju«t  a«s  H<  nrv's  fleet  lioisted  snil.  and  steered,  with  a  favaurabie  wind}  out 
of  the  port  of  Soiithaiii()lori,  Autjusl  7th,  1415.* 

Ht-ury  landed  at  liie  mouth  of  the  Seine,  tliree  miles  from  Harfleur, 
and,  after  lieniendoiis  slaughter  on  both  sides,  took  that  siron<^  lort  of 
ilir  Seine  by  stornu  m  the  beginninjr  of  October.  Notwithstanding  this 
success,  disease  and  early  waiter  bron<jht  Henrv  into  a  dan^rous  predi- 
camenL,  till  the  English  Lion  turned  at  bay  at  Agincouri,  and  rmished 
the  brief  and  late  campaign  with  one  of  those  victories  which  shed  an 
ererlasting  glory  on  the  annals  of  England —  > 

*'  iN3  glari'il  ho  vv  hen,  at  AgiiicDurt.  irv  wiath  he  turned  al  bay, 
And  crmh  d  and  torn  beneath  his  paws  the  pnnceiy^  hunters  lay." 

Tho  dreadful  panic  into  whieh  this  victory  ttireu-  Fnnce,  and  llie 
iuuuIkts  «)f  lier  nobles  and  priiices  i^laiu  aiu!  taken  prisoners,  were  the 
ciiiri'  advaniaires  Henry  ijained  by  it.  He  relnrneil  to  Kni^land,  Nov. 
27?h,  1  11'),  anil  li'  viainiir  Uoui  liis  favourite  motto.  Unr  stins  p/w-v,"  for 
a  ttitie.  he  <j;tvc  up  all  thoughts  of  ohtaininflf  Katfierine  as  a  hrnle,  and 
dtsf^atchud  his  lavourile  valet,  Koberi  ^Vaterlol^^  to  oj)eii  a  private  ru  i^o- 
tiatioii  for  llie  band  of  the  pnnrcss  of  Arragon,  if  the  beaiitv  of  the 
la^jy  was  cuuaidtred  by  ihut  cuulideulial  seivaiil  as  likely  lo  buil  his 
taste. 

Meantime  Katherine  and  her  family  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation by  the  victories  of  this  lion-like  wooer.  The  death  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  Katheriney  the  dauphin  Louis,  was  said  to  have  been 
■ecelerated  by  grief,  for  the  day  of  Agincourt,  and  his  demise  was  fol- 
lowed with  sucn  celerity  by  the  decease  of  ber  next  brother*,  the  dau* 
phin  John,  that  all  France  took  alaim.  The  loss  of  the  princes  was 
attributed  to  their  unnatural  mother^  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  to  wlioni  the 
crime  was  imputed  of  poisoning  them  both.  The  unfortunate  &ther  of 

*  7*}ie  |p:»r«lnn  reqtic-jfrd  !>y  the  enrl  of  3IiU(  li  is  in  the  Fcrtlern,  «1f»fe.!  the  «nme 
f!»y.  it  is  n  ]mr«I(i(i,  not  only  for  listening  to  lrea>oualile  coninninirniions,  but 
IL/r  ?uch  a  list  of  transgressions,  that  if  March  (who  was  really  a  lii;^hly  morat 
young  prince)  had  tpent  th«  whole  of  his  tboit  lift^  tn  ^iiininf,  bsooald  waroely 
Lavt'  found  nui*-  to  (o  iidmi  thorn  all.  The  unfortunaT  .  Iian  of  the  Mirl  of 
rauibrM<;r,  Richard  of  York,  was  l-fi  in  the  cu:«tod/  of  VVaiertOD,  thO  broUlSt 
of  llonry  V.th's  favourite  valet. —  Fadera^  voL  viiL 

'GuUirie,  vol.  ii«  reign  of  llcury  V. 


Kfttherine  wis  Ui  t  ttate  of  dfllifkn;  the  doka  of  Botfirady  tnd  At 
eoum  of  Arroafi^c  were  fiercely  cooietta^f  for  the  government  ef 
France;  while  Peris  was  convulsed  with  the  thiee-fbld  pUj^  of  anar^ 
chy\  pestUence  eod  famine.    Queen  ieebeeoy  tekiBf  edvmolaee  of  all 

this  confusion,  escaped  from  her  palace-reetreiol  it  Toon;  and^  joiaiif 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  not  only  gained  great  power,  as  rpi-pni  fr»r 
her  dietiacted  coaeorty  but  ohtained  tktt  cootrol  of  her  beaatifoi  daugh- 
ter.' 

Howevpr  ihe  quppn  miglii  have  neglpctcd  Katherine  when  an  infanL 
pile  wa'*  no  ^looiier  rrstored  to  her  as  a  lovelv  %'o\ing  woman.  iHan  «he 
ohlaiMt'd  proditjious  intlfif^nrp  oxpt  h^r.  Tlie  matprnal  feel  in?-  o\ 
t)pau  sepiiird  ctiilrpd  oii  Kallii'ritie  aioiVP.  to  the  nnjo'^i  exrlu><ion  of  \vr 
iilhei  chdtlrpii.  KaJliPrine  hml  vpry  imiIv  >ei  her  inmd  on  bemi:  i^n-on 
<)f  England,  and  it  will  soon  be  &hawu  how  completely  Isabeau  entered 
i  ito  all  her  dauL^hter'.x  wishes 

la  ofdpr  to  fuiiii  lhi«  ohjpcl,  when  it  was  found  thai  Uourn  rouKl  no 
longer  sualaiu  iu  loni;  dolorous  niege,  Isabeau  sent  ai!ibas<ailors  witli 
Kaiiierine's  picture,  lo  li^k  Iknry  whether  so  beauiiiiii  a  priiicess  re- 
quired such  a  great  dowry  as  he  demanded  vviiJi  her  r"  The  ambassa- 
dors declared  they  found  Henry  at  Houeu,  "  proud  as  a  lion  that  ht 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  portrait  of  Katherine,  acknowledged 
chat  it  waa  auqwsfiingly  &ir,  but  leAieed  to  abate  a  paitiele  of  his  ezo^ 
bitant  demands.* 

The  close  of  the  year  U 18  saw  the  &11  of  the  wretched  ciiy  of  Roeeo. 
and  increased  the  despair  of  Katherine^  country  and  Ihmily.  Qaeen 
Isabcau  rceolfed  that,  as  the  pictars  of  the  prineesa  had  not  sacceeded 
in  mollifying  the  proud  heart  of  the  conqueror,  she  would  try  what  die 
personal  charms  of  her  Katherine  could  effect  A  truce  was  obiaioed 
with  Henry  who  had  now  pushed  his  conquests  as  fitf  as  Melun. 
The  poor  distracted  king  of  France,  with  the  queen  Isaheau  and  her 
beautiful  daughter  Katherine,  in  a  richly  ornamented  barge^  came  to 
Pontoise,  in  hopes  of  efiecting  an  amicable  armngement  with  the  con- 
queror. At  Pontoise  a  large  enclosure  was  made  with  planks,  within 
which  the  conferences  were  to  be  carried  on ;  it  was  also  snrroaoded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  havin?  on  one  side  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  There  were 
several  entrances  well  secured  by  tliree  bnTipr'?,  and  tenis  and  pavilion-^ 
made  of  Idue  rth)  ur^ea  velvet,  worked  with  gold,  were  pitched  for 
repose  and  retVi'-lifiifuf. 

Notwithsiandifi^  ilic  kiiiix  cf  Fninre  was  very  much  indi«po*ed,  he 
and  i|ue»Mi  Isabeati,  tfii-  prifK  ess?,  the  tiuke  of  Rurijundy,  and  his  counrsl, 
escorteil  by  a  ihou«*aiid  combatants,  went  to  ilie  place  of  conference  near 
Melun,  and  entered  the  tents  without  the  enclosure. 

Then  the  kin*;  of  England  arrived,  attended  by  his  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  Clarence  aiul  Glourester,  and  a  thoUi>and  men-ai-arms.  He  entert-u 
the  tent  jun  htJ  ioi  lum,  and  when  they  were  about  lo  commence  the 
conference,  the  queen  on  the  right  hand,  followed  by  the  lady  Kathe- 
rine, entered  the  enclosure.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  England,  with 
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his  broihnrs  and  council,  arrived  on  this  neutral  ^rmind  by  another  bar- 
rier, aiifi  with  a  most  respectful  obeisance  met  and  Fainted  qneen  iF^abemtt) 
and  tht  ii  kinjjr  Henry  not  only  kissed  hrr,  hnt  the  lady  KaTtu  riiip. 

They  entered  thf  tent  pitched  for  tlie  coiiJerence,  kini:  H*  :iry  leading 
queen  I*=a!>»'au.  Henry  seated  himself  opposite  to  Katln  riiic  nnd  grazed 
at  her  iih'-i  intently,  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  making  a  lontj  ha 
raiiiTue  in  i  itiich,  wliich  lie  spoke  vt  rv  well.  After  they  had  remanie'^i 
some  lung  time  in  couiereace)  tbey  aeparaied)  taking  the  most  respectiul 
Icaive  of  each  oiiier. 

This  barrier  scene  is  evidently  meant  to  be  depicted  by  the  celebrated 
n  ivieiii  })ainiin^  once  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Wal pole.'  Henry  VII. 
had  this  picture  painted  for  liis  chapt  l  at  Shene,  and,  as  the  wt  U-known 
hkeoess  of  Henry  V.  is  striking,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  same  care 
was  taken  in  porlnying  the  featorw  of  Katherine  of  Valois.  The  oval 
shape  of  her  botj  her  clear  ivory  eomplezioii,  and  large  dark  eyes,  coin- 
dda  with  the  deacriptiona  of  the  old  French  ehroniders**  .Katherioe'a 
ebin  ia  too  abort,  or  the  &oe  would  be  perfect)  the  expieaaion  is  inane 
and  paaeionleea.  She  wears  an  arched  crown,  and  a  speciea  of  Teilf 
trimmed  at  each  aide  with  ermine,  and  reaching  to  the  ahoulders.  Her 
mantle,  of  the  regal  form,  is  worn  over  a  cloee  gown,  tight  to  the  throat; 
a  strap  of  ermine  pasces  down  the  Aunt,  and  is  studded  with  jewels. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  all  the  royal  personages,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  the  lady  Katherine,  met  for  another  conference,  at  the  barrier^gromid 
of  Pontoise.  As  the  view  of  Katherine^s  beanty  had  not  induced  Henry 
to  lower  his  demands,  qneen  Isabean  resolved  that  the  English  conqueror 
ahoald  see  her  no  more,  Henry  was  exceedingly  discontented  at  this 
arrangement.  For,''  says  Monstrelet,  ^  the  princess  was  very  hand- 
some^ and  had  most  engaging  manners,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
tliat  kini»'  Henry  wms  desperately  in  love  with  her."  Yet  the  second 
conference  ended,  without  the  least  abatement  in  his  exorbitant  requi- 
aitiotis. 

After  the  En^dish  hero  had  waited  unavailingly  a  frw  davs,  in  hopes 
or  f  -  Stk'  courted  by  the  faniilv  of  his  beloved,  he  mi});iiifn!!v  demanded 
a  third  niterview,  meaning  to  modify  his  ilenmnds;  —  wlwu  lo?  to  his 
iiUinite  di.sph'a«ure,  when  he  aifived  at  Pontoise,  he  found  the  tents 
atnj(  k.  barriers  pulled  down,  and  the  pales  tliat  nuirked  out  the  neu- 
tral guMiiitl  taken  away — evi  ry  ihmg  showing  that  die  nmrria^e-treaty 
wa-s  supposed  to  be  ended.  Henry  V.  was  infuriated  at  the  M^hi,  and  m 
his  transports  betrayeil  how  much  he  had  become  enamoured  of  Kathe- 
rine/ lie  turned  angrily  to  the  duke  of  Burguntly,  who  was  the  only 
person  belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  France  attending  the  conference, 
and  said  abruptly^ 

^  *  Fair  cousin,  we  wish  ^on  to  know  that  we  will  have  the  daughter 
of  yonr  king,  or  we  will  drive  him  and  yon  out  of  his  kingdom.*  The 
dnke  replied,  ^  Stre,  you  are  pleased  to  say  so  j  but,  before  you  have 


*Tbi9  pictnre  was  sold  at  the  late  sale  nt  Strawberry  Hill,  whera  it  wa%  VI 
XS42.  inibniitUMl  to  public  iotpeotioo.  It  is  painisd  0&  board. 
*2)ee  Guiiiaume  de  Gruel.  'Monstreleu 
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iucceeded  in  drivin?  my  \on\  and  ino  out  of  ihis  kingdom.  I  make  no 
doubt  tliaL  \ini  will  he  hoiirlily  tirt'd."'  Many  high  worti:>  |>;iS8ed,  loo 
tedious  to  repoiu  and,  ukiiig  leave  of  euch  uthei,  they  separated^  uid 
each  went  liis  wuy.""' 

Before  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  family  of  Katherine  were  forced  hr 
dire  distress  to  sue  for  the  renewal  of  the  marriage-treaiy.  Henrv's 
career  of  conquest  proceeded  with  teriiilc  rapidity ;  he  made  him>rif 
roaster  of  inost  of  the  towne  between  Normandy  and  the  French  cmfi- 
tatf  while  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  friend,  the  earl  of 
March,  hmd  already  thandered  at  the  gales  of  Paris.  Henry  wis  re- 
qnested  to  name  his  own  terms  of  pacification.  He  haughtily  replied^ 
^  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  baffled  so  many  times,  that  be  wovid 
treat  with  no  one  bnt  the  princess  Katherine  heiaell^  whose  inuoceacy, 
he  was  sure,  would  not  try  to  deoeiTa  him.^-' 

Notice  of  this  speech  being  immediately  conveyed  to  que^^n  Isabeaa, 
she  made  the  bishop  <>f  Arnis  retnni  instantly^  to  tell  king  Heary  ^tbal 
if  he  would  come  to  Troyes,  Katherine  should  espoufie  him  thcr»^ ;  vmI 
that  as  her  inheritance  he  should  have  the  crown  of  France  aiicr  tha 
death  of  king  Charles  and  to  gain  the  more  credit^  the  bishop  of  Arras 
secretly  delivered  to  the  king  a  love-letter,  written  by  the  fiur  hand  of 
Katherine  herself,  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  Henry  V.  considered  lot 
happiness  as  certain.* 

The  English  monarch  was  now  to  receive,  with  the  hand  of  Kathe- 
rine. not  nidv  the  provinces  he  demanded,  but  the  reversion  <>f  the  whole 
sovereisintv  of  France,  with  immediate  possession,  under  tiie  name  «.>f 
regent.    Hv  this  treaty  the  eider  sisters  and  lite  only  brother  of  Kathe- 
rine were  to  be  disinherited.    As  soon  as  tiu-se  lernis  w  cro  afrrfn  d  up*ia, 
Henr)%  aecompanicd  hv  his  liroihers,  Clarence  and  Glouce<t<'r.  u  ifh  ^x- 
teen  hundred  cond>ataiits.  mostly  archers,  advanred  t«>Tro\^'s.  wht^rg 
he  arrived  on  the  2t>tli  of  May,  iiW.    The  new  duke  ot  BurvJiicv, 
clothed  in  ilie  deepest  mourning  for  his  murdered  sire,  met  IKi!r\  * 
little  distance  from  Troyes,  and  conducted  him  ui  sfreat  pomp  m  the 
llulel  de  Ville,  where  lodgings  were  prepared  for  ban.     \Viit  :i  ]I  /:^rT 
wa«s  presented  tlie  next  day  to  Katherine,  who  was  with  her  inoiiier, 
enthroned  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,*  he  was  attired  in  a  magnilicent 
suit  of  burnished  armour;  but,  instead  of  a  plnme,  he  wore  in  hk  hel- 
met a  fox's  tail,  ornamented  with  precious  stones.*   It  most  be  owasi 
that  the  warrior  king  of  England,  now  and  then,  indulged  in  a  few  wfaiiM 
regarding  drees.   Henry  conducted  the  princess  and  har  mother  up  lo 
the  high  aliar,  and  there  the  articles  of  peace  were  read.  Qpeen  I  ish  w 
and  Katherine  apologised  for  the  non-attendance  of  king  Charles  VU  m 

*  >ronsirelet,    Tlie  duke  of  Burgiincly  went  to  bis  death  on  the  brulg?  ct 
Moutereau  sur  Yonne,  wJirrc  ili*'  partisans  of  young  Charlps  the  daupbia 
Tended  ott  tbat  priuce  his  ir«»uchoroud  as»aj)hiaaiioa  of  liic  duke  of  OrifaodL 

*hit  Wintton  Churchttrik  Bim  Britanniea. 

*5ee  m  Winston  CharcliiU^fl  DiTst  Britannica,  coixoboiated  by  the  FbMai 

Chronirlcf^. 

*  >T  ^T-Trelet.    Notes  of  Lr>n  lnn  Chionicle,  edited  hy  <^r  llni 'i-  VKX>las»  ^ 
161,  sap  it  WM  Su  Peter's  ciiurdi.  *ClodwiP  »  Laiti  iidory. 
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account  f»f  his  tnfirra  health,  ttying,  th«t  the  kiag  wm  ill  dif {MMed.'' 
The  unfortltnaie  fiither  of  Katherioe  eould  not  go  through  the  scene^ 
vhich  apparently  annihilated  the  hopes  of  hia  young  heir;  bat  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  officiated  as  the  deputy  of  bis  royal  kinsmaa,  and  the  im- 
portant treaty  was  signed.' 

The  betrothnient  of  Henry  and  Katherine  instantly  followed ;  and* 
when  the  E^glixh  monarch  received  Katheriue's  promise,  he  placed  on 
hrr  fin^^er  a  ririo^  of  InestimnMp  valiip,  supposed  to  be  ihf  samr  worn  hy 
our  Friirlish  queen-consorts  at  their  coronation.^  After  the  conrhision 
of  the  ceremony,  ilenr}'  presented  to  his  betrothed  bride  his  favourite 
knii^in,  sir  Louis  de  Hohsart,*  to  whom  he  committed  the  defence  of 
her  pr  r^(»n,  and  ihr  oll'irc  of  guarding  her  while  in  Fmnce.  The  real 
mraiiiiiL:  of  wliicfi  rert'inony  was,  that  Henry  V.  look  the  princess  into 
his  own  <  ii^iojy  after  beiroihinent,  and  would  have  retained  her  by 
force,  if  her  lamiiy  had  changed  their  minds  rei^ardni^  his  marriage. 
Katherine  was  now  his  property  ;  and  il  was  the  duty  of  sir  Louis  de 
Rob.^arl  to  guard  the  safe  keeping  of  that  propuriy. 

Henry  himself  announced  the  peace  and  betrothment,  in  a  letter* 
addressed  to  bis  council  of  regency,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  being  jut^t 
appointed  regent  of  England : — 

"  Right  trusty,  and  well-belovod  brother.  Riglu  worshipful  fatliers  in  God, 
and  trusty  and  well-beloved.  Forasmuch,  that  we  wot  well  ihui  your  desires 
were  to  hear  joyful  tidine*  of  our  good  speed We  signify  to  you,  (worshipped 
be  our  Lord,  that  of  our  lahoat  hath  »cnt  ut  good  conclusion.) 

"Upon  Monflny,  thi^  20th  dny  of  this  Mny,  we  arrived  at  thi^  town  of  Trojres; 
and  on  xho  morrow  hnrlefm  n  convontion  botwix  our  rnoder  the  qnecn  of  France, 
ftod  ^jr  brother  the  due  oi  Burguigne  (as  commisnaires  of  the  kiu^  of  France, 
o«r  &der,  for  his  parfit),  and  us  in  our  own  person  Ibr  our  partk  (Miie).  And 
ibe  aooocd  of  peace  perpetual  was  there  awotn,  by  both  the  sud  oommissionert 
in  the  name  of  oar  aforesaid  fader,  niul  ^omblably  by  us  in  oar  own  name.  And 
the  letter?!  thereupon  forthwith  cnsea!  •  under  the  fjreat  seni  of  our  unid  fader 
to  u$-warff,  and  under  ours  to  him-^tard^  the  copy  of  which  letter  we  send  yea 
euclotied  m  thiit.  Also,  at  the  6aid  conveuliou  was  marrittge  hetrotiied  betwixt 
m  nd  o«r  wj/,  daughter  of  ow  albrtiaid  M&t,  the  king  of  Fknnoe.*' 

The  treaty  of  peaco.  which  the  kincr  declarea  is  eucloied  in  bis  leUeri 

IS  addressed  to  his  viscuiiiits  nf  Lundon. 
Some  extracts  are  of  a  curious  nature  >^ 

It  is,'^  says  Henry,  "  accorrled  between  our  fader  of  France  and  us,  that  Ibt^ 

asThoch  B»?  by  tfi^  H^nd  «»f  matrimony  made  for  the  good  of  pence  between  \\n 
and  our  Uear  unU  uio»i  beloved  Katherine,  the  daughter  of  our  Mud  iader  and 

*  Hbnstrelet ;  and  Notes  of  London  CbfOBiele,  by  df  Bwris  Kioolas»  p.  161. 

*  Sp«ed'«  Cbroniclea.  *  Mbaslrelet. 

*1Tie  Englii«h  of  Heniy  V.'s  letters,  both  in  phraseology  and  orthojjrapbyi  fs 
better  than  that  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  .lolm  F^n,  in  his  iVston  Papf^rs.  oh-erveg 
that  the  very  bigniy  educated  persons  ol  this  cm  write  letters  aii  well  !*pcUt  fl  as 
in  the  era  of  Charles  I.,  and  adduces  the  autr>graph  letters  of  Edmund  Clcre, 
Benrjr  V.  spelli  all  bis  small  woids  of  the  preposition  and  eoiuunctiTe  kind 
perft^jr.  For  the  sake  of  perapicui^,  we  give  bis  writing  in  the  ortbognipbf 
of  the  present  dny.  unlc??  charseteristis  OT  ouriotts  words  present  tbsmselvsc 

*  Lord-mayor  and  aldermen. 
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of  oar  most  dear  moder  Isabel,  bis  wile»  tlie  said  Cbnrics  aod  ImImI  be  m«Jv 

our  fa.'ier  and  modcr,  thercfniY'  th»»fn,  ns  ojjr  f>i?!er  ami  iiiO<ler.  \rf»  shifJ 
an«l  worship,  as  it  fitieih  such  and  so  wurUty  a  pnnce  aii'l  prui'.  '  ><  h  i  i.  v  ^  ». 
»hi[>i>t;d,  beibre  all  other  temporal  person*  of  tlii*  world.  Also,  tbai  utr  *au t 
Xfith«rine  shall  take  and  have  dower  in  our  realm  of  Englaod,  aa  quoeat  of 
England,  hitherward,  were  wont  to  lake  and  have'  I'liat  is  to  aaft  to  the  eoA 
of  forty  thousand  tcuies  (crowns)  by  the  year,  of  the  which  twain  alj?ati»  (al- 
ways) shall  be  worth  a  noble,  Enfrlish  money.  Abo.  if  ii  hnppen  that  tlie  aajd 
Katheriue  sliail  overlive  us,  she  shall  take  in  tlie  realm  of  France,  immedjmel/' 
from  our  death,  twenty  thousand  france  yearly.  Also,  tliat  after  the  de«th  of  oar 
said  foder,  and  from  thenoeibrward,  the  eiown  and  realm  of  Fiance,  with  a^l 
their  rights  and  appnrtenanoes,  shall  remain,  and  abide,  and  be  of  «•  and  of  oav 
heirs,  for  eTermore.*' 

^  On  Trinity  Sunday,  June  3,^  says  Monstrelet,  ^  die  kin^  of  Esf- 
land  wedded  the  lady  Kalherioe,  at  Troyes,  in  the  parish  church  near 
which  he  lodged.  Great  pomp  and  magnificeiice  were  displayed  by  hioi 
and  his  princes,  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  the  whole  world.^^ 

The  archbishop  of  Sens  went  in  state  to  bless  the  bed  of  the  queen, 
and  during  the  night  a  grand  procession  came  to  the  bedside  of  the 
royal  pair,  bringing  them  wine  and  soup^  because  Heniy  chose  in  aO 
things  to  comply  with  the  ancient  customs  of  France ;  and  it  mpp^^ai? 
this  strange  ceremonial  was  one  of  the  usages  of  the  royal  family.  The 
next  day,  after  a  splendid  fr»ast,  where  the  kniffhts  of  the  Enerlish  court 
proposed  a  succession  of  tournauiciUs,  he  let  ihcni  know  that  plavinff 
at  fi»^hliiii(  was  n«>t  to  be  the  aiiiusempMt  of  his  wedding,  but  the  actual 
sw<i(^  of  Sens,  where  they  might  tiit  md  tourney  as  much  as  they 
chose."* 

The  letters  written  on  occasion  of  these  nnj^ti  ils  by  Ilenrv  and  his 
Co'irtiers,  are  liie  earliest  specimens  extant  (ii  Kiiglisti  pro<e.  The  f^l- 
lowiiior  epistle  by  John  UlTord  iifTords  to  the  rea<!er  as  brief  and  co-n-jre* 
heusive  a  view  of  aliairs,  at  that  period,  as  can  possibly  be  presented : — ' 

**  WoasaiFiin.  MstsTsa, 

•*I  recommend  me  to  yon.   And  at  toooliing  tidings,  the  king  ear  aiiTiiieif 

lord  was  wedded  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Troy,  afaooi 
mid-day  on  Trinity  Sunday.  And  on  tlie  Tucji  biv  in*tMr  (fbUowing),  he  rem-^f  * 
towards  the  town  of  J>en>,  sixteen  leagues  llieuce,  lendinz  witli  him  thith  er  oiar 
queen  and  the  French  e^Ult■i.  And  on  Wednesday  nejtt  ensuing  wa*  Ate^c  iiud 
to  that  town— a  great  town,  and  a  notable;  it  Ueth  toward  Bourgoigoe  ward,  and 
is  bolden  strong  with  great  number  of  Aimagnaos.*  The  wliieh  town  is  wvridiily 
besieged.  For  there  lie  at  that  siege  two  k\n^?.  wvo  qticens  (l?ab^an.  que*n  of 
FniTice,  and  the  newly  married  queen  of  Enijlan  1),  four  Hurks.^  with  nir  Knord 
of  Bedford,  when  he  cometh  hither.  The  which  (the  duke  of  Bedford)  <m  ^ 
12th  day  of  June  shall  lodge  beside  Paris,  hilhstwaid  eoming. 

*  There  woold  hnre  beeti  no  English  dower  for  Katherine  the  Fair,  if  4m 
fortunnte  wi(!ow  of  Henry  IV.  bad  not  b(>>n  robbed  of  hett  under  tillO  fli luliWB 
pretenr*^  of  porcery.    See  precedinir  memoir. 

*  Pictorial  History  of  Knglan<l  j  and  Monstrelet      •  Rymer's  F<jtderm,  toL  ix- 
*Tbe  parry  of  the  danphin,  the  disinberited  broAer  of  Katherine,  were  caUed 

A  r )  nagnaci*,  from  the  eount  of  Armagaac,  kinsman  and  prime  miiiisiai  is  Gkarln 
V  I.,  The  u])holtler  of  the  rights  of  his  son, 

*  i>ukes,  but  the  word  is  thus  spelled. 
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•  And  at  diis  t&Bg&  abo  are  Ilea  manf  wottliy  ladiet  and  JmUiiwomem^  haih 
Franrb  aad  Engliib,  of  tbe  whieh  maojr  of  them  began  feata  of  arnu  long  tima 
ilgonc,  but  of  lying  at  sieges  now  they  begin  fir^^t. 

I  prny  thnt  ye  will  recommend  me  to  iny  ■vvor'-hipful  lord  tlic  rlnncolior, 
■tid  lu  luy  lord  the  treasurer.  And,  lurihermore,  will  ye  wU  (Know)  that  Paris, 
witli  other,  is  sworn  to  obey  tbe  king  our  Mnrereign  loril,  as  bcriter  and  governor 
of  Fiance— and  to  thejr  do. 

And  on  Wtttmd  Sfonday  final  peace  was  proelaSmed  in  P^i^.  and  on  Tnea- 
Hay  waf  n  wlemn  mn««  of  Our  LaJy.  and  a  solemn  proc«Jision  of  aii  tbo  great 
and  worUiy  men  ot'  I'ans,  tlmnkin^  God  for  ihiri  hi  *  "fl. 

^  And  DOW  Englii^hmen  go  into  Puns  ott  as  they  will,  without  any  safe  con- 
dnet  or  anj  letting  (giving  leave).  And  Parie  and  all  other  towns,  turned  Aom 
the  Anrragnac  party,  make  great  jojr  and  mirth  every  holiday,  in  dancing  and 
carolling.  I  pray  God  send  grace  to  both  realms,  of  much  mirth  and  glad^SHM^ 
and  pivo  ymi  in  liealth  much  joy  find  profpority  lon^  tn  cTidnrc. 

*'  i  ftruy  limt  ye  will  vouchsafe  lo  let  llu^  letter  commend  me  to  Abel  Howit 
and  Bayley,  and  to  sir  John  Broekholes,  and  to  greet  well  liichard  Prior  (whom* 
the  fair  town  of  Vernon  on  Seine  greeteth  well  also),  and  Will  Albtow  and 
iMwk  and  nil  the  meimiy  atid  king  Barbour  and  hi.^  wife.  Written  at  the  siegO 
of  Sr>n«.  the  f  tlj  d:iy  of  June,  in  haste,  js^ens  is  further  than  Parie  thirQr-lblir 
l«a;:ue-.  ami  1  foye-*  is  furUtPf  ihnn  Part*  thirty-«ix  !f»njnies. 

»•  Will  ye  my  to  my  brother,  Mai»ter  Piers,  that  I  sKjnd  him  a  letter  by  the 
flonfar  herecrf'l  **  Tonr  own  Servant, 

JOBAV  OrOBT.** 

Thus  was  the  honpymoon  of  Katherine  the  Fair  passed  at  .sieges  and 
leaguers;  her  bridal  music  was  the  groans  of  France.  Horror,  uautier- 
able  horror,  was  the  attendant  on  these  nuptials ;  fur  the  cruel  massacre 
of  Montereau*  took  place  within  a  fortnight  of  tbe  queen^t  espousals. 
T«l  KatheiiM  was  no  nnwiUinf  bride ;  for,  as  bar  brotheiw|n«]aw,  PKitip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy,  expressly  deelaredy  ^  she  had  pasatooately  longed 
la  be  espoused  to  king  Henry  \  and,  from  the  moment  she  iaw  him,  had 
ecmstandy  sotieited  her  mother,  with  whom  she  could  do  any  thing,  till 
her  marriage  took  place.'*  But  not  a  word,  not  a  sign  of  objection  to 
the  cruelties  and  slaughter  that  followed  her  marriage,  is  recorded ;  nor 
chd  the  royal  beauty  ever  inieroede  for  her  wretcheid  eoimtiy  with  her 
Mwly^wedded  lord. 

Sens  received  Henry  and  Kaihoriiic  within  ita  walls,  soon  after  the 
msge  had  commenced  in  form.  The  king  and  queen  of  England  entered 
la  great  stale,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  had  a  few 
days  before  joined  their  hands  at  Trove!*.  This  prelate  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  diocese  by  the  party  of  the  Annagnacs,  but  he  was  rein- 
fiiuled  hy  Henry  V.,  who,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile  as  they  entered 
the  cuilu'ijral,  said,  '*Now,  Mon'^rin-Tu  ur  Ai  cheve.'iqiie,  we  are  quius ;  for 
von  gave  me  my  wife  the  other  day,  atui  1  restore  yours  to  you  this 
dav.'^ 

»  _ 

Wlnle  ihc  tleypemle  siege  of  Montereau  proceeded,  tl»e  queen  of  Eng- 
UimI,  and  her  iaUiei  and  mother,  with  their  courts  and  huui^liold% 

*  Tills  sad  page  of  history  is  detailed  by  Monstrelet.   Henry  Vn  exasperated 

bf  the  desperate  defence  of  this  town  for  ita  native  sovereign,  butchered  the 

cnrri-on,  under  protenf^p  nf  r*»ventr'ns:  the  de.ith  of  John  diiko  of  Btir<jurrdy,  with 
death  thr  jnrn-t.n  hnfl  not  the  plighteitt  concern,  nor  was  Henry  in  the 
cailcil  u|)on  Uj  avenge  it.  'Martin's  Chronicle.  '  Mous*reiet. 
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resided  al  Bray  sur  Some.  Here  Henrr  paid  frequent  wmm  to  his  brkfe 
After  the  tragedy  of  Montercau,  the  united  courts  remored  to  Corbeil^ 
where  queen  Kalherine  was  joined  by  her  sisler-in-Iaw,  Margnn*!  duchess 
of  Clarence,  and  by  many  noble  ladie?^,  who  had  come  from  En2:!ind  to 
pay  their  duty  to  the  bride  of  kini,^  ileiiry.  Sfie  ^vns  vr'iih  her  mothec 
and  kin<r  Cliarles  at  the  camp  before  Melon.  But,  indeed,"  savs  Mnii- 
strelet,  it  wa**  n  sorry  sight  to  see  the  king  of  France  bereft  of  all  his 
usual  stale  ami  pomp.  Thev  resided,  with  many  ladies  and  damsels, 
about  a  monLh,  in  a  house  kniij  Henry  had  built  for  iheni  near  hi>  tenL«, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  that  the  roar  of  the  cannon  iiiitrln  not 
startle  km^  Charles.  Lvery  day  ai  buarise,"  coninu-  ^s  the  Burgunuua, 
"  and  at  nightfall,  ten  clarions,  and  divers  other  niairuinenls,  were  or» 
dercd  by  king  Henry  to  play  for  an  hour,  most  melodiously,  before  the 
door  of  the  king  of  France."  The  malady  of  the  unhappy  £aiher  of 
Kalherine  was  soothed  by  music. 

This  was  evideiitly  the  milituy  Uod  of  Henry  V.,  the  finU  which  is 
distiDctly  mentioiied  in  ebroQieles.  .Heniy  was  bimseif  a  perfoimer  m 
the  harp  from  an  earl^  age.  He  likewise  was  a  oompoeerf  delighting  in 
church  harmony,  which  he  used  to  practise  on  the  organ.^  That  he 
found  simihr  tastes  in  bis  royal  brim,  is  evident  from  an  iteoi  in  Ifae 
issue  Rolls,'  whereby  it  appears  he  sent  to  England  to  obtain  new  harm 
for  Kalherine  and  himself,  in  the  October  succeeding  his  wedlock :  ^  0f 
the  hands  of  Wdliam  Menston  was  paid  Bl  13«  4d,n  (or  two  new  harps, 
purchased  for  king  Henry  and  queen  Katherine.^^  If  the  reader  » 
anxious  to  know  who  was  the  best  harp-maker  in  London  at  this  peoodi 
complete  satisfaction  can  be  given;  fora  previons  document  mentions 
another  harp  sent  to  Henry,  when  in  France,  ^  purchased  of  John  Bora 
harp-maker,  London;  together  with  sefeml  dooen  hnrp-chonk  and  a 
harp-rase." 

At  the  surrender  of  Melnn,  the  vile  moibrr  nf  queen  Katherine  was 
procbnnied  reirent  of  France,  ihronrrh  the  inilnence  of  her  «<>n-in-bw, 
M  ho  considered  queen  Isabeau  entirely  devoted  to  h-  r  (!:u;iji?ter*s  inte- 
rest. This  was  a  preparatory  step  to  a  vi^'it  whirii  llmrv  iniendeij  to 
make  to  his  own  counlrv,  for  the  purpose  of  showirij;  i!i  -  Ilngh^h  ^■•4 
beautiful  bride,  and  perforinuig  the  ceremonial  of  her  coriinaUi>n.  'Vat 
royal  persnn;»ges  of  France  and  England  now  approached  Paris,  in  order 
that  iht  kmn  and  queen  of  England  might  make  tU*  kr  iriuniphal  entry 
into  liial  city;  but  Henry,  not  knowing  how  tlie  Parisians  miiflit  receive 
them,  chose  to  precetle  his  wife,  and  take  possession  of  tlie  city,  bet*<ire 
he  ventured  to  trust  her  within  its  walls. 

•*  Queen  Katherine  and  her  mother  made  their  grand  entry  into  Pans 
next  day.  Great  magnificence  was  displayed  at  the  arrival  ot  the  queea 
of  England,  but  it  would  take  up  too  mneh  time  to  relate  all  the  rich 
presents  that  were  oftred  to  her  by  the  eitiMS  of  Paris.  The  etmm 
and  bouses  weie  bnof  with  tapestry  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  wine  ww 

*  F.lmharn's  Chronicle,  p.  12.  Likewise  a  French  ohrooieler,  qqoiaA  faj  Ctt 
JoUno^  in  hlH  notes  to  Moaittski;  «ad  Di.  Heniy,  yoL  a.  p.  327. 

'  Pa^ic*  aC  i,  307. 
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con^tftntly  nmniiii^  from  hnm  coekstnd  m  condiiilB  throogh  tbe  sqnatiMi 
SD  that  all  penoiM  migfii  have  it  in  abumlaooe;  and  more  r^oicings  tHaa 
tofif  lie  ran  tell  were  made  in  Fum^  for  the  peaGa,  and  for  the  marriaga 

of  Kalherine  the  Fair." ' 
The  miaerably  exhausted  atate  of  France  prevented  Katharine  frooi 

receiving  any  solid  scran  aa  her  fortune ;  hiil  she  had  an  income  of  forty 
fhonsnM(i  francs,  the  iiRual  revenue  of  the  queens  of  France,  settled  om 
her  at  hrr  mnrrinfre  hy  her  father;  a  few  scaiitv  instalments  of  which 
pr<>v(vl,  in  rf'alitv,  tfip  oiilv  [nopertv  she  ever  derived  from  h(  r  own 
foniiiry.  This  rtrr  irnstaiice  ^ivt  s  an  (^xcmplifirntion,  by  no  means 
micoimnon  in  life,  ot  die  mnnnpr  in  which  exorln taiu  v  in  pemniarv  de- 
mands oflon  d'  t'-nls  its  own  vmh.  Had  Henry  V  .  n  qiiir<'fi  n  ni<)r(  n'H'ion- 
able  ilowry  wiilt  bis  bride,  Kntherine  uugiu  have  been  rerkoiied  aniuiig 
the  riehest  of  fuir  queens,  instead  of  beinff.  with  all  her  higb-souadiog 
expeelalionji,  in  reality,  the  poorest  amon?  i!u  in  all. 

The  royal  pair  spent  their  Christmas  ai  I'aris;  btu,  at  the  end  of  the 
festival,  Henry  thought  it  best  to  pay  some  auenlion  to  the  prayer  of 
his  fiuthful  commons,  who  had  lately  begged  tli4ii  he,  with  his  gracious 
^vaan,  woold  please  to  fettum  to  England,  to  comfort,  support,  and  re- 
fresh  them  by  their  jiraieBea*  Accordingly,  Henry  aet  o«t  with  hia 
qoeen  on  a  winter  ioomey  through  France^  escorted  hy  the  duke  of 
Bedford)  at  the  head  of  iix  thouiand  men.  Queen  Katherine  arrived  at 
Amiena  on  St.  Vincent'a  day«  and  was  lodged  in  the  hotel  of  maitre 
Robert  le  Jenne,  bailiff  of  Amiene,  and  many  coatly  praaenta  were  mad# 
to  her  by  that  magistrate/ 

The  royal  pair  embarked  at  Calais,  and  landed  at  Doveri  February  Ist, 
^  wherdy"  observes  Moostrelety  ^  Katherine  was  received  as  if  she  had 
been  an  angel  of  God." 

The  magnificent  coronation  of  the  queen  took  place  as  early  after  her 
laodiug  as  the  24th  of  February.  She  was  led  on  foot  from  Westminster 
Palace  to  the  abbey,  between  two  bishops,  and  was  ci owned  by  thv 
liands  of  archbishop  Chichely,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1421.  It  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  Katherine  sat  on  the  King's  Bench  at  Wesl- 
|ni"-**^r  Hall,  hv  Henry's  side,  at  the  eoronation  feast. 

it  is  worth  the  noting,''  says  old  H.Mphael  Holin!r?«head,  to  lake  a 
view  of  all  the  iroodlv  ordfT  and  reverend  dutifulness  exhibited  on  all 
sidles,  towards  iln:  new  queen.  After  the  coronation  was  ended,  (|iieen 
Kallierine  wa?-  eonveved  into  the  ^real  hall  ol  \\  estminster,  and  there 
sal  at  dinner.  I'pon  In t  ritrhl  hand  sat.  at  the  •  rid  of  the  t:ible,  the  arrh- 
bishof)  of  Canlerbnry  ami  cardnial  l  ii  aafort.  I  jK»n  the  b'fi  hant!  of  the 
queen  sai  James  1.,  king  uf  bcotluiid,*  under  \m  canopy,  wtio  was  served 

*  Monstrelet.         'pRrliamentary  History,  vol.  iL  p.  165.         '  MdnstrelK. 

•The  royal  minstrel,  James  Stuart,  who  had  bron  captive  in  EngiaiiU  since 
hi«  Ivivfimci  .  hp  wa?  pvon  a  careful  e(!tieatii>n  at  Wjndj«ir  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
wrote  many  beaniitiil  {>oein8,  taking  I'ur  hi2»  models  Chaucer  and  Gower.  whom 
he  calU  his  maisUea  dear.*'  From  the  top  of  the  Maiden*!  Tower  in  Windsot 
Cuttle  be  fi»ll  in  love  with  Jonnnn  Benulbrt,  hnlfoDiece  to  Hrarf  T.,  whom  he 
mw  walking  in  the  gnnleo  below.  Queen  Katherine^s  fiiendship  gnve  e  mm 
m  his  advpr^t:  ibrtunee. 
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with  rrif  Hst  s  in  covered  Silver  dishes,  but  after  the  aforesaiJ  bij«bom.  ii? 
the  kiii^  of  Scots  sat  tlu*  (Ini  iics^  ol  York*  aiid  the  countess  of  Huiiiiiig* 
don.    The  cminless  of  Keiii  sat  under  t!ie  table,  at  the  qncea's  leet, 
li<>liI]iio  a  napkin.    The  earl  of  March,  liohlmg  a  sceptre  iu  hi«  hand, 
kiutlrd  on  the  steps  of  the  dais  at  the  qut'en"*s  riijht  side;  the  f;irl  ma'-- 
sliul,  holding  her  other  sceptre,  kuelt  at  her  lefu  The  duke  of  Giuuctsitr 
was  that  day  overseer  of  the  feast,  and  stood  before  queen  Katherioe 
Iwre-headed.  Sir  Richard  Neville  waa  her  cupbearer ;  sir  James  Siu&rt, 
sewer;  the  lord  Cliflbrd^  pantler,  ia  the  earl  of  VtTarwiek^s  stead;  tht 
lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  was  her  naperer;  and  the  lord  Audley  her  almoMTt 
instead  of  the  earl  of  Oambridge.''     And  ye  shall  anderstand,^  sayi 
aldennan  Fabian,  ^  that  this  feast  was  all  of  fish ;  for,  being  Febniaiy 
S4th,  Lent  was  entered  upon,  and  nothing  of  meat  was  there,  savinf 
brawn,  serred  with  muslaid.''  Among  the  fish  dishes  of  the  first 
Fabian  mentions  especially  dead  eels  stewed. 

The  table  oniaments,  called  subtleties,  were  contrived  to  express  by 
their  mottoes  a  political  meaning.  In  the  first  course  was  an  ima^  o( 
Sl  Katherine,  the  queen^s  patron  saint,  disputing  with  the  doctors,  hold* 
ittg  a  label  in  her  right  hand,  on  which  was  written  madaate  la 
luSl  a  pelican  held  an  answer  in  her  bill  to  this  efiect>« 

C'est  la  tigne  et  du  toy  In  this  sign  the  king 

Parer  tenex  joy,  Qreat  }oj  will  bring; 

Kt  tout  sa  g^nt  And  all  his  pr»ople 

jblllo  metta  sa  cootent.  bhe  (nmdame  the  queeo)  will  oontenL 

The  second  course  of  this  fish  banquet  was  jelly,  coloured  with 
lumbine  flowers;  white  pottage^  or  cream  of  altnonds*;  bream  of  the 
sea;  conger;  soles;  cheven,  or  chubb;  barbel,  with  roach;  amelt, fried; 
crayfish,  or  lobster;  leche,  damasked  with  the  king^s  motto  or  wonl 
flourished,  ^'  Une  sans  /^/i/s,""  lamprey,  fresh  baked;  flnmpaynp^  flourished 
with  a  scutcheon  royal,  and  therein  three  crowns  of  gold  planted  witk 
fleurs-de-lis  and  flowers  of  camomile,  all  wrought  of  confections  (con- 
fectionary), and  a  subtlety  named  a  panter  (panther),  with  an  image  ol 
Sl  Katheriue,  having  a  wheel  in  her  hand,  with  ibis  motto 

La  leyne  ma  fiUe  The  queen  my  daughter 

In  cello  ile  In  tliis  i>luiiil 

Per  bon  rea:^oa  Has  with  good  zeatoa 

Aie  renown.  Renown. 

The  ihira  course  was  likewise  of  fish.    A  leche,*  called  ihe  white 

leche,  flourished  with  hawthorn  leaves  and  red  haws;  dates  in  compoett; 
moiiled  cream;  carp,  turbot,  tench;  percli,  wiih  gudgm;?  ;  fresh  «tTr- 
^"eon,  with  wilks;  porpoise,  roastrd  : which  Fabian,  bei^au^e  the  di^a 
WAS  not  barbarous  enough  in  ilsilJ,  calls  porporous).  Tiien  there  "  r^s 
crivisse  d'eau  (crab-hsh) ;  prawns  ;  eels  roasted,  with  lamprev ;  and  a 
marv*h-pane,  garnished  with  divers  hgures  of  angels,  nnioug  whic  h  mths 
set  ai  image  of  St.  Barnabas,  holding  this  poesie,  giving  hopes  of  peace, 
as  weV  as  thai  the  royal  wedU)ck  would  be  happy 

•  Wul  w  U)  Edwanl  duke  of  York. 

*&tnu\  •d  j«U/.   The  word  ••ieolie"  is  stiU  used  ia  Suifolk  for  a  ssminetw 


Tl  e?t  eorit.  It  is  written, 

Pur  voir  c't  cU,  Jt  inxy  he  seen  and  if| 

Per  mariage  j>ure  In  niunioge  pure 

Cest  guerre  ne  dure.  No  strifes  endure. 

And,  lastly,  there  was  a  subtlety,  named  a  fign\  \^^o\iinfr  in  a  mirror, 
and  a  man  on  horseback  clean  ariueil,  liohlinir  a  lii{er\s  whelp  in  his 
hands,  with  tins  motto  : — Per  forcf  ^ans  rcmon  jr  pnsc  ceUe  btsle:  ^^By 
Torre  of  arms,  and  not  by  lhal  of  reas<in,  Iiave  ]  captured  this  heaHt." 
The  biiiali  tif^er  and  the  motto  meant  an  inicivd  allnsion  to  Katherine's 
Toun^  brother,  the  dauphin  ;  ilio  fiL^ure  made  ?how  of  ilirowiFHT  ndrrors  at 
tiie  great  liger,  which  held  m  Ioa  paw  i\m  rcas'^n  i^lubei  with  iiiatU)):— * 

Gilc  che  tnirmnr  The  siffht  of  thi"  mirror 

Mft  festa  distour.  Tatnet  wild  beasts  ol'  trrror. 

The  only  instance  of  actiTe  beneirolenee  ever  recorded  of  Katherine 
the  Fair,  took  place  at  this  coronation  feast,  when  the  queen  publicly 
interceded  with  her  monarch-brideirroom  for  tlie  liberation  of  hifl  royal 
o^uest  and  prisoner,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  then  at  table.  This  suit  seems 
to  have  been  granted,  on  condition  that  James  should  bear  arms  under 
Henry  V.'*s  banner,  for  the  purpose  of  rompletiniEr  the  suhjucration  of 
France.'  Katherine  likewise  look  in  hand  the  manatrtMiieiit  of  the  love- 
afEiirs  of  the  arroinplished  kincf  of  Scotland;  and,  through  her  a«xency, 
hopf5  were  hcl  !  out  to  the  gallant  James,  that  if  he  jrave  satisfiiction  to 
kiPiT  Henry  in  tiie  ensuuin:  rampaitrrj,  he  neetl  not  dc^pnir  of  possessing 
the  beautiful  Joanna  Beanfor!,  with  whom  he  was  df  sperately  ena- 
moTi  :'d.  Slow  alhrms  itial  ihis  lady  was  !)etrotheil  to  kiiiij^  James  before 
the  Uslivuls  (»f  Kaiheriue's  c*>joiiation  ended.  Kafherinr  prpsent»*d  sir 
Jaiiit*s  Stuart  wuh  the  gilt  cup  with  which  he  served  her  as  sewer  at 
the  coronation.* 

After  the  festivals  had  concluded,  the  queen  was  left  by  Henry  in  her 
paiac  e  of  Westminster  till  Puhn  Sunday,  when  she  removed  to  Windsor, 
expt cling  to  meet  the  king,  who  had  promised  to  pa^s  Easter  with  her 
at  the  castle.  Henr>',  however,  found  it  impossible  to  return  firom  the 
north,  whither  he  had  gone  on  progress;  he  therefore  sent  for  the  qneen 
to  Leicester,  where  they  celebrated  the  spring  festival ;  they  then  eon- 
tanaed  the  progress  together,  visiting  the  shrines  of  all  northern  saints. 

•This  was  done,  btit  it  is  crtnin  llmt  Jiinif?  maJo  tlu*  «*n>um>i  rnuipMi^n  as  a 
private  knight^  for  hiit  Mil>jtH.t»  were  HgUuiig  for  tlie  iluupliin,  under  tlic  earl  of 
iluch^n,  sou  to  his  usurping  uncle,  th«  doka  of  Albany.  Thi*  i^soieh  armj  lOOii 
after  gave  to  England  the  fim  r«vene  they  had  met  in  Fmooe^  at  ^BaWt 


Swinton  Inid  tlie  lanre  in  rest 

lliat  tamed      yore  ilic  sparkJing  crest 

Of  Clarence  !»  iMnutagfru?!. 

Sir  John  Swinton,  t»f  Swinton.  iinlior^od  the  duke  of  ("lar^Mu  o,  and  wounded 
him  in  t}i.»  lace;  tlie  earl  of  Buclian  afterwards  killed  liim  wuh  a  blow  of  hi« 
IfU  tic  1 1  coll,  but  to  titc  gallant  Swinton  certainly  belongs  the  chivairic  part  of  the 
viaiory.  The  late  Swinton.  of  Swinton,  descendant  of  sir  John,  gave  the  tpaar 
which  achieved  this  conquest  to  sir  Waliei  Scott,  and  it  is  now  u>  he  seen  ai 
Abbocalord.  *  JuLceruu  iibtorica,  p. 
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Henry  was  so  snperfluous  in  his  devotions,  and  so  ftmi  in  ^ppresnng 

all  ihe  satinVal  w  ritinrr*?  of  the  I^oHards  against  the  rleri^v,  thatUiefi^ 
formers  gnve  him  the  subriqiiet  of  the  ^'prince  of  ilie  priest**.'*' * 

The  object  of  the  kin?  in  this  progress  wa^  to  pre[»are  ins  people  for 
the  exlraordinar)'  siippli^^s  he  meant  to  request,  at  ih^*  eri«TT'Tiij  parlia- 
ment. For  this  pnrpM>(>  he  haranjruetl  the  corporations  of  everv  town 
through  which  he  p  i-^^* '  ]  ;  and  showing  them  Ins  fair  queen  its  m  pronf 
of  the  jHoirrerss  he  had  iiiide  ifi  ifie  conquest  of  France,  lie  expfaitied  to 
them,  witii  great  eloquence,  wiiai  forces  and  ftmda  it  would  take  to 
complete  it. 

Flenr)'  proceeded  no  further  northward  than  the  shrine  of  Sl  John  of 
Beverley.  While  he  was  offering  to  that  popular  sauiu  he  left  his  qui^n 
at  the  royal  castk  of  PontefracL,*  that  feaiful  lorUeis  where  iier  siaier 
Isabella'ti  first  husband,  Richard  lU  had  met  with  hi^  mysterious  death, 
«od  where  that  sister^s  second  huabend^  and  her  owo  coasin-german,  the 
poet  duke  of  Orleans,  was  then  enduriog  a  strict  eaptiTity.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  queen  Katherine  was  permitted  to  see  this  near  relative,  or 
Henry  would  scarcely  hare  taken  her  to  his  place  of  abode.  Katberine 
returned  to  Westminster  in  May,  1421,  when  the  king  met  his  pB^• 
Itament 

Soon  after,  the  disastrous  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death*  at  the 

iatal  field  of  Baugy,  of  that  stainless  knight,  the  king^s  best  beloved 
brother.  I'iiomas,  duke  of  Clarence.  Heniy  had  not  intended  lo  leave 
England  till  after  the  birth  of  the  heir,  which  the  situation  of  bis  youa^ 
queen  led  him  to  expect ;  but  now,  burning  to  avenge  Clarence^  he 
hurried  to  France,  June  10,  leaving  his  Katherine  in  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford.  He  laid  one  especial  command  on  his  wife  at  his  parting, 
which  was,  not  to  let  his  heir  be  born  at  Windsor. 

Our  chroniclers  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  king  himself  had  exanuned 
the  aspect  of  the  planets,  according  to  the  vain  rules  of  art :  for  the  ex- 
pression always  is,  that  he  prophesied*  the  calamilie?!  of  flenrv*  VI.'^ 
Now,  if  it  was  a  marvel  that  Saul  was  anion^  tlie  proj)hets,  ii  uo'jid  be 
one  still  greater  to  lind  our  gallant  Planiaj^enri  king  assuming  the  pro- 
phet^s  inarule;  nnless,  indeed,  during  his  educatiDn  at  Oxford,  ht'?. 
anion?  nilier  inish  then  considered  learning,  acquirr'd  the  art  of  ca-tuif 
horosc<q)es.  Be  this  as  it  niav,  Henry,  frooi  >oine  my<tteri(^n-<  n  aison, 
deemed  that  destiny  lowered  darkly  over  the  royai  lowen^  oi  Wuidsor, 

*  White  Kemiet,  icign  Heafj      vol,  tt.  p.  IftS, 

'White  Kennet,  ibid.    In  th»  elegaixt  editioa  of  Monstrelet's  Cbnwriclgs>  pab' 

lii>h<'<I  l)v  Smith,  Fleet  Street.  !8  lO.  there  is  a  beautiful  wood-cnt  pTirportiag  V> 
l>e  a  portrait  of  qiifcrj  Kathennn,  copied  from  a  «ctilptnre  on  au  oid  oak  ctie#i 
at  York.  The  figure  of  tiie  queen  is  nobie  and  gcitcei'ul.  the  co=iuine  perxec;!/ 
agreeing  with  the  liiiMs,  eiceptiog  the  antpKtvile  of  th«  dmp«riea.  WwiAioaiaCt 
the  scttlptHio  is  a  lelie  of  thi«  ptogtesSi  and^  if  it  could  be  proTod  to  be  sockt 
would  be  deeply  itiieiesting  to  the  author  of  this  life, — Note  to  thli  editNB 
of  isti. 

*  As  liie  Scotiij»h  army  had  defeated  Clarence,  he  hung  every  5W»»  'V^^r-in  h9 
look  ia  arms  in  France,  uiuler  pretence  that  they  were  fighting  U4f»ui»i  kii^ 
Jainee.  who  fhllowed  tlie  English  banner  as  a  private  Icaight. 

*  Speed,   blow.   Fabian.  Holingahed. 
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during  the  month  when  he  expected  Katherine  to  brinj^  forth  hrr  iirst- 
oorn.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Katherine  disoheveil  her  r<n  ;d  lunl, 
either  t:oiii  uaul  of  belief  in  astroh)2y,  or  because  i<he  chusc  liial  her 
ciiiid  should  iirst  see  the  light  in  that  stately  forlrei^s,  where  hid  great 
and  fortunate  aocestor,  Lilward  III.,  was  born. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1491,  the  son  of  Katherine  came  into  « 
worid  which  amredlj  proved  most  diaaetrous  to  him.  When  the  newa 
waa  brought  to  Henry  V.  that  Katherine  had  brougbt  hira  an  heir,  he 
iraa  proaeeotinff  the  aiqge  of  Mennx.  lie  ea^ly  inquired  ^  where  the 
boy  waa  bom?^'  and  being  answered  ^^at  Wmdsor,'*  the  king  repeated 
with  a  sjgh  to  his  ohamberUunf  lord  Fitshu^h,  the  following  oracular 
aiaTo,  which  certainly  does  little  booonr  to  his  talents  as  an  imprompttt 
Teraifier:^ 

1,  Heniy,  bom  at  Monmonth, 

Shall  ftaaU  time  reifn  and  n»eb  gat; 

But  Henry  of  Windiior  shall  long  feign  and  lose  alL, 

But  a*  God  will,  to  be  it."  * 

No  regular  English  dower  was  at  this  time  settled  on  Kathoine,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  revenues  of  the  onfortonata  queen-dowager  were 
cootiscated  tor  her  use,  as  her  maids  were  paid  from  that  sour^  Her 
damsels  were,  Joanna  Belknap^  Joanna  Troutbeck,  and  Joanna  Oourcy, 
besides  Agnes,  who  has  no  surname.  These  ladies,"  says  Henry,  ^  the 
demoiselles  of  our  dear  companion,  are  to  receive  ten  /litres  a*ptece  out 
of  the  funds  of  queen  Johane.*  Guillemote,  damsel  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  his  said  dear  companion,  is  to  receive  one  hundred  shillings  from  the 
BKMieya  of  queen  Joanna.^'  Not  veiy  honest  of  the  valiant  Henryt  to 
pay  h'ia  wife's  servants  with  another  person's  money. 

Theee  gifts  are  declared  to  hv  in  consideration  of  the  costages  and 
expenaes  the  beloved  dcmoiseUes  are  incurring,  by  following  the  said 
drar  queen  and  companion  to  meet  me,  king  Henryi  in  France.^'  Like- 
wise an  annuity  of  twenty  livres*  per  anntim  "  for  that  dear  doctor  of 
pbiloaophv,  Maister  Johao  Boyers,  because  of  his  office  of  confessor  to 
queen  Katherine."  The  revenue  of  the  unfortunate  dowager  was  like- 
wise taxed,  for  the  maintenance  of  Katherine\s  p^uest,  Jacqin  Ime  of 
Hainault,'  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  month. 


*jif»<v-(l.    Stnw.    Fabinn.  Hulingshed. 

•  WUiie  Kemiet  Trussel  s  Chromcl*  of  Henry  vol  i.  p.  336.  Moit  of  tbs 
chioBielen  wbo  wrote  during  the  latter  pan  of  Henry*!  VI.'a  reign  io  Heniy 

VII.'a  mention  this  idngular  piece  of  court  gossii).  If  the  saying  wn.n  indeed 
prevalent  from  the  c*^inni«'ncenuMU  of  ihf^  life  of  Henry  VI.,  it  mw^t  have  fm\<;hX 
more  fatal''*  npninst  ilie  Rrd  }Xf)^i'  th:ni  an  anny  with  b.-iniier^,  li  is  well 
M  orthy  r»f  ol>-ervauon  how  eonipleiely  these  oracular  sayitig:*  brought  iheir  own 
fuUilineiit,  l»y  the  pecnliur  bias  they  gay*  10  the  minde  of  men;  hope  vn»  lataed 
en  one  tide,  and  deeper  induced  on  the  oihei^  and  diua  piediciiona  were  ful* 
ftlleJ  by  Datura  1  causws. 

"  Fa;<lera,  p  201,  vol.  x.  The  df*<»<1  is  in  Norman  French.  Wo  think  the  word 
•livres*  means  Knirli^^h  pounds  sterling.  *  FcEtiera,  vol.  x.  p.  134. 

•  lliis  priace»«  hud  eloped  from  a  bridegroom  whom  ebe  hated,  and  had  taken 
fedige  at  the  conn  of  Katherine,  with  whom  ahe  lived  on  great  terms  of  inti 
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Hciirr  directs  llin  treasnrer  of  pxrlipqtinr  to  pay  to  his  dearly  beloved 
roTisiru  Dame  Jake^  duchess  ot  llollaail,  this  sum  from  the  produ  oCtiw 
dower  of  Joanna,  late  queen  of  Kntrlantl. 

Before  Katlierine  left  KiiijlaiKl,  iier  infant  was  baptize'!  l>v  the  name 
of  lu^  father,  llie  diiciiess  Jaci|ueline  siandiiitj  ijodinoiher  j  Uie  dukc  oC 
Betlford,  and  cardinal  Beaufort,  were  tfie  oilier  sponsor*. 

Early  in  the  same  spring  Kalherine  wrote  her  wariik»*  l«>r,]  a  moHL 
loving  letter,  declaring  that  she  earnesily  lonired  to  b,  lo:  ,  iuiu  oikc 
more.  This  epu^ile  was  answered  by  a  penui^isiou  lu  join  hia  k 
Fraace, 


KATHERINE  OF  VALOIS, 

BURNAMEO  TB£  FAIR, 

CONSORT  OF  HENRY  V. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Queen  K  tt^ieiine  joins  Henry  V. — Her  court  at  Paris~-1>eatb  of  Honrf  T.— 

Grief  of  the  queen — She  pro-i  !e?  over  tlie  fiinem! — Follo^x  ?  the  corpjo 
Arrives  in  Kn'jlan  ! — 1-  at  tlic  «'Xpense  i>f  Iletiry  V'.s  tomh  r»t  Wfstminrter 
Abbey — Qneen  atnl  her  infant  son  (Henry  YI.) — He  travels  to  Lomloa  on  ber 
lap— Her  London  residence— Lest  public  appeanmoe— In&ucy  of  Ueory  VL 
— Katherine  ledres  ftom  public  life — ^Attacbroent  to  Owen  TiKlor-<-Ue  dueM 
before  her — Iniro<luouon  of  his  kinsmen — Queen's  remarke— Ruby  ring — 
V>'nx\\  of  8econ<l  fa.'nily — Dc-iih  of  her  mother — Marriage  discovered — Impri- 
S4>nnient — Ilhiess — Penitence — Present  from  her  son — Dictates  her  wilJ— . 
Bealli — Burial — Oripinal  epitaph — Persecution  of  her  husband — Chii«1ren — 
Deatb  of  Owon  Tudoi^— Grandson  of  Katberine  (Heniy  TiL)--4few  epitaph 
— Katherine^s  bodf  ezbumed— Made  a  epectaole  Ibr  three  oentariee  IVpyi 
kisses  her  feiiiaina^Re*iiitierred. 

QuERV  Kathertyc  crossed  the  sea^  and  landed  at  Harflenr^  oo  iht 
2lst  of  May.  142*2,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedfonl.  and  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  destined  to  coinplfte  the  conquest  ot'her  unhappy 
country.  At  the  head  of  this  mighty  reiutorcemeut  she  traversed  JfiMCC^ 
in  royal  state. 

llenr\'  left  Meaux,  which  he  had  jnst  captured,'  a^:  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  landintr  of  his  queen,  and  advanced  with  her  father  and  mother 
to  meet  her;  ihey  met  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  sJie  wa>  re- 
ceived by  her  husband  and  parents,  as  if  she  had  been  somewhat  more 

mscy.   Jacqueline  was  in  hopes  tbnt  the  pope  would  dEssolTe  her  forred  luaf^ 

rinin*.  Rn«)  consont  to  her  union  with  Katberine*s  baodsome  bfOther*in-iaw, 
pbrojr,  (iuite  of  Gloucester.  *  Slow'a  u, 
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Aid  mortal.   She  had  leA  her  little  infant  in  EngUnd^  under  the  em 

of  its  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.' 

Creal  rejoicings  were  miule  at  F^ari';  for  the  arrival  of  the  queen  of 
Engiand,  an(i  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  Henry.  The  royal  party  leA  Viiw 
«ennes^'  aixl  entrn>d  Paris  in  great  magni^cence,  that  day  being  Whit- 
•tin  r  ve.  May  .'iOth.  Queen  Katherine,  with  her  train,  were  lodged  at 
the  J^^nivre,  while  her  mother  and  king  Charles  took  up  their  abode  at 
tlir  Hotel  de  St.  Paul.  **And  on  Whit  Sunday  queen  Katherine  sat  at 
tah!f»  at  ihp  f.ouvre,  fi^lorioiijily  apparelled,  having  her  crown  on  her 
head.  Thf  Kfiglish  princes  am!  imbles  were  partakers  with  the  great 
lords  of  i-  raiire  at  tins  fe^ist^  each  staled  accordi?iiT  to  his  rank,  while 
the  tallies  were  cuvcretl  with  the  richest  viands  and  wines.  Queen  Ka- 
iheritie  next  day  lield  a  great  court,  atid  all  the  Parisians  went  to  e 
their  princess,  and  her  li»rd  sitting  eiuhrnned,  crownf  d  wiih  lln'ir  TiM'st 
precious  diade^»^ ,  but,^*  continues  Moasirelet,  *' as  n  >  meat  «>r  dnnk 
was  oiiered  to  the  populace,  they  went  a^ay  much  discojiteiiled.  For 
when,  of  old,  the  kini^s  of  France  kept  open  court,  miicli  ifotxl  clieer 
was  freely  given  to  all  comers.  King  Charles  Vf.  had  once  hvni  as 
courteous  an<l  liheral  as  any  of  his  predecessors;  bui  now  he  was  sealed 
ai  a  Uible  with  his  queen,  quite  forsaken  by  his  nobles,  who  all  flocked 
to  pay  ilicir  court  lu  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  at  which  the  com- 
mon people  grieved  much."  Katherine  likewise  gave  great  olTence  by 
having  the  ermhies  cmied  before  her  coach^  as  if  she  bad  been  the  sove- 
reign of  France.* 

The  last  year's  harassing  waifcre  had  greatly  injured  the  eonstitutbn 
of  Henry  V.  He  waa  ill  wlien  hie  queen  arrived*  but  he  paid  no  regard 
to  his  foiling  health-^e  ecarcely  allowed  himself  a  day's  repoee. 

But  conquest,  empire,  and  all  worldly  things,  were  fi»t  fleeting  from 
cbe  grasp  of  the  wanike  lord  of  Katherine  the  Fair.  At  Senlis  he  waa 
seized  with  a  mortal  distemper.  He  struggled  fiercely  against  its  en* 
croachments,  for  he  daily  expected  to  hear  of  a  battle  between  his 
friend,  the  duke  of  Burgutidy,  and  the  dauphin,  and  hoped  to  assist  hia 
•Uy  in  person.  He  had  even  assumed  his  armour,  and  marched  as  iar 
•a  Melnn ;  but  the  strong  hand  of  disease  was  too  powerful  even  for  the 
energies  of  his  mighty  mind.  Sorely  smitten  with  Hlneas,  he  waa 
obliged  to  give  up  his  march  ;  and,  the  malady  increasing  every  minutei 
he  was  forced  to  be  carried  back  to  Senlis  in  a  litter.  He  had  left  his 
q[ueen  at  Senlis,  but  for  greater  security  she  had  retired  to  her  Aitber'a 
castle  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes ;  thither  the  mighty  victor,  mighty 
lortU^^  %vas  carried  to  her,  helpless,  on  that  litter  which  was  almost  a  fu- 
neral couch  to  him. 

Ill  the  casile  of  Vincennes,  near  r;\ri'?,  wliicii  has  so  otlen  been  the 
theatre  n(  ih(>  (iestiines  of  France,  Katheriae  and  her  mother  auended 
liie  liisi  hours  of  Henry  V".* 

^Gootlwin.    It  it  d^cult  to  puo!i«  what  the  ermines  inipUed. 
•Tho"^  whr»  fnm  r|o«c!y       TomllTj  of  Kwth^nne  ami  her  mother  will  ha 
suaxiitceJ  ttiui  they  wer«  wnU  Heury  at  Uia  BuU  de  Viaoennes;  lut  Munsaalai 
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Hp  made  a  ?ery  penitential  end,  hut  M-as  so  luile  con^nmi*  of  hi* 
l)lo(Ki-iruihine>?«,  that  wlieii  his  cotilessor  was  rt:ii«iiiii{  the  *»eveTi  IN^i'.n? 
in  the  service  for  the  ilyin^,  he  slopped  hini  when  he  came  i<>  vf?r*^. 

Build  thou  itie  waiU  of  Jcruisalein,''  wiih  an  f  irin  -i  prote**laii  m.  \n±l 
uiieii  he  had  ctunpleled  hkn  conquests  in  Luft*p*  .  ilways  iiiir  id^ij  :o 
undertake  a  crusade."  When  Ik  linl  arranged  iaa  ail^iirs,  he  r.» 
physicians  how  lon^r  he  had  lo  live  ?"*  One  of  thejn  repli«i.  t>n  h.< 
knees^  that,  wiiiiuui  a  aiir<ic^  he  cuuici  uoi  Hurvive  iwo  hourd  di  aix 
most." 

Cofiiiori  my  dear  wife,"  he  «aid  to  the  duke  of  BcUiord,  ^  the  m.-**! 
afflicted  creature  iivuig.'"  la  a  will  he  made  on  his  deatii-l*- rif 
It-aves  Kiilheriue  a  gold  sceptre,    lie  expired  ou  Uie  'disi  ot  Augu^i; 

iieary  was  a  learned  prince,  but  he  had  the  bad  habit  of  borrowiit| 
b  H)kfi  and  never  returning  theoi.  After  his  death  a  petition  wan  sem  t« 
the  regency  by  the  lady  WestmoraUad,  hit  relative,  pnying  ch*&  ^ 
«^ Chronieies  of  JeraedeiV'  ^  ^Expedilkm  of  GodCrey  of  B» 
logne,"  borrowed  of  her  by  the  late  kta^t  nlghi  be  letttnied.  The 
prior  of  Chrieichurch^  likewieei  eent  in  m  mast  ^lifiil  eonplaiot,  that  he 
bad  lenl  the  worha  of  St  Gregory  to  his  dear  lord,  lung  Heory,  who 
liad  never  leslored  them  to  him,  their  rightfol  owaer* 

lo  person  Eenry  V.  was  tall  and  agile,  and  ao  swift  of  loot,  that  he 
could,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  his  lords,  capture  deer  in  the  roval  tm* 
closures,  without  the  assistance  of  dogs.  His  portraits  poescjo  that  dii> 
tinctive  chatacter  which  proves  personal  lesemhlance ;  his  features  are 
VCfular,  though  very  strongly  marked ;  the  perceptive  brow  denotes  the 
great  general;  the  eyes  are  majestic  and  overpowering;  the  noee  ireU 
cut,  but  stern  in  ihe  expression  of  the  nostnl ;  the  month  wi«le«  but 
closely  pressed,  and  the  hanghQr  upper  lip  cuils  with  no  very  benero- 
lent  expression.  There  is  a  great  developement  of  frontal  braia  im  }m 
portraits:  they  are  all  profiles,  excepting  that  over  the  chantry  ai  WeM> 
minster  Abbey,  which  has  a  wen  on  the  rij^hi  side  of  the  neck. 

At  the  lime  of  Henry *8  death,  liis  fair  widow  had  not  attained  her 
twenty-hrsl  year.  Her  afli  clion  was,  as  the  dying  hero  ob?erTftI  to  hit 
broiher,  most  vioieot,  but  it  sertamiy  proved  in  the  end  ratlier  eiraoes- 
ceni. 

The  funeral  of  Henr\'  V.  was  arranged  and  conducted  bv  c|uee«  Ka- 
therine,  wiili  ail  the  pomp  of  woe.^  His  body  was  laid  on  a  rha^H 
drawn  hv  four  jjrp;<t  horses.  Just  above  the  dead  corpse  ihev  pliu'-cti  & 
ligure  made  of  i).>iied  leather,  presenting'  his  person  as  niirh  a<  Tiifht 
be  drvise<L  panned  curionslv  to  the  hemhiance  of  a  Uvinfij  crea:urt.  -.a 
head  wasi  put  an  impeiial  diadem  oi  gold  and  precious  au^t^^  , 

brings  Henry  lu  Kaiherine's  care  at  Senhs,  and  affirms  her  uiothcr  wms  wau  urn 
hero,  wbeo  he  retired  to  die  st  ihe  palace  near  Paris,  mosl  aied      m  rtnkmKm 

by  the  royal  family.  Waa  ii  likely  he  wouhl  leave  hi*  wile  St  tixc  <^mpf  !•» 
sitloij,  \n;  [u  i  ,r-  oiit  the  ntHit.tion  of  Kntherine  to  his  brother,  and  Kathenne  ifl»r 
a[ie<i  in  teiy  ai>yeat6,  a«  chief  mourner,  in  the  fuuezml  rites  of  her  depaiMd  los^ 
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M  ilR  My,  •  purple  fobe  finred  with  ermine ;  in  the  rij^t  hand,  n 
leeplre  royal ;  in  the  left,  an  orb  of  gold,  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon* 
And,  ihns  adorned,  was  this  figure  Und  in  a  bed  on  the  same  chariot, 
with  the  118816  nneofered  towards  the  heavens ;  and  the  eovertnre  of 
this  bed  was  of  ted,  beaten  with  gold ;  and  besides,  when  the  body* 
shotdd  pass  through  any  good  town,  a  canopy  of  marrellons  valae  was' 
botne  om  it,  by  men  of  great  worship.   In  this  manner  he  was  accom** 
paoied  by  the  king  of  Scot.^,  m  chief  mourner,'  and  by  all  the  princer,. 
kmls,  and  kn^ta  of  his  house,  in  vestares  of  deep  moimiHig.   At  a* 
iBstaaca  from  the  corpse  of  about  two  English  miles,  followed  the- 
widow,  queen  Katherine,  right  honourably  accompanied.    The  body* 
rested  at  the  church  of  St.  Offian,  in  AbbeTille,  where  masses  were  sung, 
by  the  queen's  orders,  for  the  repose  of  Henry's  soul,  from  the  dawn  of 
morning  till  the  close  of  night.    The  procession  moved  thrnn?h  Ahbe- 
nlle  with  inrTf";^-rd  pomp.    Th'  duke  of  Exeter,  the  onrl  nf  March,  sir 
T.ot!i<^  Kobsart,  !:m  f]Tip^*!'«  ^iijlii,  and  many  nobles,  hore  ihe  banners 
ol"  the  saini**.    I'lir  fiau-hiiv  ti[^  were  rrirncrl  bv  twflve  renowneii  cap- 
tain^  :  fl'ul  around  iLr  bier-c^r  mdr  four  hundred  men-Jit-nrms  m  black: 
arriH'Ur,  tn^'ir  hor"***^  barbed  black,  their  lances  held  Willi  the  poiiu^ 
downwards.    A  ^reat  company  clothed  m  white,  bearing  v\  ax-toi  rhes, 
iighU'd.  r  rif  r  .inp:ivstd  thc  processton.    The  queen,  with  a  uui^liiy  reti- 
nue, came  alier  at  a  iiiilr's  (hstance."  Thus  she  passed,  keepinir  her  hus- 
band's corpse  in  view,  ihrongh  Hesdin,  Monireuil,  and  Bonloiruo,  til! 
they  came  lo  Calais,  where,  on  thc  12th  of  October,  the  privy  council 
had  ordered  Tcssels  to  meet  the  queen,  with  ladies  to  attend  her* 

When  the  queen,  aAer  landing  at  Dover  with  the  royal  corpse,  ap^ 
Bfoached  Lonoon,  she  was  met  by  fiAeen  bishops  in  their  pontifi^ 
Unfa,  and  by  nmy  abbots  in  their  mitres  and  Tssnnents,  with  a  Tasf 
erowtl  of  priests  and  people.  The  prints  ehantsd  at!  the  way  from 
Hnekbeath,  and  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  hymns  for  theb  dead 
king.  A  general  and  pietnieaqne  illnMination  was  eflbeted,  by  eaeit 
honaeholder  standing  at  his  door  with  a  torch  in  hie  hand.  The  prinoee 
of  the  royal  frmily  lode  in  monmfnl  postures  neit  the  ftmeral  ear.  The 
grief  cf  the  young  queen  greatly  edified  the  people,  and  they  were  still 
Man  iaapiassed  by  the  barbarian  nagnificence  of  the  tr)inb  she  laiaed  to 
ihe  meanofj  af  their  royal  hero;  on  which  a  Latin  inseriplion  expretiti 
*^  thai  it  was  raised  by  his  queen,  Katherine."  The  famous  siWeff laled 
m$mef  with  the  head  of  solid  silver  rill,  was  piaead  on  the  tomb  ef 
fienry  V.  at  the  expense  of  his  widow? 

DirecUy  aAer  the  obsequies  of  her  husband,  Katherine  retired  to  Wind^ 
sor  C^tle,*  to  embrace  her  babe,  and  pass  the  first  weeks  of  her  widow- 
hood.   Her  little  child  was  eight  months  old,  on  the  day  of  his  warlike 

<#oedwln's  Lift  of  Henfjr. 

^MloaMes  of  Privy  Coancil,  toI.  iii.  p.  Sw  These  documents  tacitly  ronlina  die 
assertion  of  Spee<l.  that  the  b'ttle  king  Henry  VI.  was  leA  in  Kii^land  ;  for  nn 
prafmrafion  is  mniie  ff^r  his  reception,  nor  is  the  royal  infnnt  rrrri  mi^nTinned  in 
mnf  of  tlie  arrangements  for  meeting  bb  dead  father  and  mourning  moiliir  iS 
DoTer,  excepting  that  all  orders  axe  effected  in  hk  name. 

•Goodwin.  Slow.  Spaed.   Wsever.  *a»isdi> 
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father\s  death.  When  iho  parliament  met,  she  removed  to  TjOndon,  md 
pas-scd  llinniirli  the  rity,  oti  u  nio\iit<£  ilirorie  drawn  by  while  horses, 
nnd  surrounded  by  ali  the  priiirps  anti  nobles  of  Kn«r|and.  The  infant 
kinc;  was  seated  on  her  -  and  those  pretty  liajids,'"'  sav?  one  of  our 
quuiut  riiruiaclers,  "  wliit  h  could  not  yel  feud  himself,  were  uiadt  r:t:>a- 
ble  of  wielding  a  sceptre;  and  he,  who  was  beholden  to  nurses  for  ciUiu 
did  distribute  sustenaace  to  the  law  and  justice  of  hts  nation.  The  queen, 
with  her  inftni  on  her  knee,  was  enthroned  among  the  lonl^,  w  hom,  by 
the  chancellor,  the  little  king  aaluted,  and  spoke  to  them  at  large  hii 
mind,  by  means  of  another's  tongue.''  The  king  eondtieted  hlnadr 
with  extraordinary  qaietness  and  graTity,  considering  he  had  not  yet 
altained  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

Henry  did  not  always  behave  so  orderly,  as  that  CQfions  annaL,  the 
Ijondon  Chronicle,  thus  bears  grave  testimony — ^Thts  year  (I423X 
upon  Saturday,  the  1 3th  of  November,  the  king  and  his  mother  removed 
from  Windsor  to  hojd  a  parliament  in  London.  At  night,  the  king  and 
hl-^  mother,  the  queen,  lodged  at  Staines,  and  upon  the  morrow,  being 
Sunday,  the  king  being  borne  towards  his  mother's  ear,  he  sk reeked,  he 
cried,  he  sprang,  and  would  be  carried  no  further ;  wherefore  they  boie 
him  again  to  the  inn,  and  there  he  abode  the  Sunday  all  day." 

The  chronicler  certainly  means  to  insinuate  that  all  this  violenee  wis 
because  the  royal  babe,  by  a  holy  instinct,  would  not  break  the  SaSHalh 
by  travelling,  aiid  iIk  n  fore  made  this  notable  resistance,  by  shrieking 
and  kicking,  when  lie  was  mrrirt!  to  mother's  car.  In  all  proba« 
bility  he  had  been  well  amused  at  the  uui  at  Staines,  and  did  not  wish  to 
leave  iL 

"On  the  Ale inclay,"  continues  the  chronicler  of  I^ndon,  "he  \ri< 
borne  to  hi.s  uiother's  car  or  chair,  he  being  then  glid  and  mrrry  oi 
cheer,  and  so  they  came  to  Kin^.rston,  and  rested  that  niijht.  On  tht 
Tuesday  (jueen  Kaiherine  brought  him  to  Kennjirnton.  On  H'ediie>0  iv 
he  came  to  LoikI  mu  ami  wiih  glad  semblant^c  ami  merry  cheer  bis 
mother's  barai^  ^lap;  iii  llie  car,  rode  throuirh  Loiuloa  lu  WesUuiUdteu 
and  on  the  morrow  was  so  brought  into  fxirli anient." 

Kathf  1  nip  left  \V  cslminster  with  lier  infant,  and  retired  to  Walthaifi 
Palace,  iX'  vnnber  26th,  ami  Irom  thence  to  Hertford,  where  she  k' [>t 
her  ChrisimdJ*  vviili  her  inend,  James  I.  of  Scotland,'  whum  f^ht^  haii  Uie 
pleasure  of  seeing  united,  at  St.  .Mar  \  Suuihwaik,  soon  after,  lo  :h# 
lady  he  passionately  loved,  and  whose  happiae^  she  imd  kindly  pro- 
moted. 

Katharine's  dower  was  not  settled  by  Act  of  Pariiament  until  the  se- 
cond year  of  her  infant's  reign.  She  appears  to  have  been  pot  in  pQt» 
session  of  all  the  ancient  dower  palaces  belonging  to  the  qoeeiia  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  exeeplioii  of  Havering  Bower  and  Langley,  where  tesidad 
the  queen-dowager,  widow  to  Henty  IV. 

^Jn  the  third  yearof  the  ie|gn  of  Henry  VI.  was  granted  to  his  dearait 

'ChvoniclM  of  London,  p.  Ill  (date  1423). 

•Rnrm  i«  an  nnHi^ot  WOrd  sigldl^QS  bip*  An  apron  i?  hy  our  ea/ly  vriiaia 
termed  ba£iuH:k>tii.  'CUroo.  ot  London,  ik'U  mod  1^ 
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noUier  Kath«?rine,  all  that  inn  or  hospitiom  in  the  city  of  London^  whem 
his  clear  consin  the  earl  of  March,  lately  deceased,  used  to  reside ;  and 
that  she  may  have  possession  of  it  during  the  minority  of  hit  dear  con- 
sin,  Richard  duke  of  York,  on  condition  that  she  keeps  in  g^ood  repair 
all  the  huilditirrs  and  ^rardnn*?.  and  is  at  all  charges  concerning  them." 
There  is  n*a«nir  to  stipjKise  that  this  was  Riynnrd's  Ca-tlr. 

This  year,  Kathcrmc'  nnd  hrr  mother,  J^abeau  ol'  Bavaria,  were  en- 
treated on  the  pari  of  Knirland  and  Fraiire  to  act  as  mediatrices  between 
Hinnpfirey  duke  of  Gh^uce^ter  R?ifl  Philip  d  ike  of  Burj^nndy,  who  Imrl 
rhanenucd  each  other  to  niorial  rotnhat.  Duke  lluiiiphrev  insi'*lr»l  in\ 
retaininif,  as  his  wife,  Jacqueline  the  heiress  of  ilollaud.  who  had  f< >j- 
nrerlv  thrown  herself  on  Kalherine's  protection.  Kaihr nne,  being  ihe 
iniimaie  friend  of  all  the  pjirties,  succeeded  in  prfventitiir  ilie  tluel ' 

Two  day;?  before  ihr  <>pi  niiii(  I'l  [la  lianient  in  i  4  2 Katharine  en- 
tered tlie  cjiy  in  a  chair  of  state,  wuli  lier  child  sittinir  ^>n  her  knee. 
When  thev  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  duke- 
protector  lifted  the  infant  kinj^  from  his  chair  and  set  hiui  on  his  feet, 
aii<l  then,  with  the  duke  of  Exeter,  led  him  between  them,  up  the  stain 
poiiig  into  the  choir ;  from  whence  the  royal  in/ant  was  earned  to  the 
Si^  allar^  where  he  kneeled  for  a  time,  a  traverse  having  been  prepared 
for  him.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  he  looked  gravely  and  sadly  about 
Ikim."  And  then  he  was  borne  into  the  churchyard,  and  there  set  upon 
m  ftir  courser,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  people,  and  so  conveyed, 
fhroogh  Cheapetde  to  St.  Geoife's  Bar,  to  his  own  manor  of  Kenning- 
Ion.  At  Kennington  Palace,  Katharine  and  her  royal  son  reposed  ttll 
iiie  90th  of  April,  when  they  set  out  on  a  grand  procession  through  the 
city  to  Westminster  Palace.  The  little  king  was  held  on  a  great  white 
horse,  and  the  people  flocked  in  multitudes  to  see  him,  declaring  he  had 
the  featurr.^  of  his  father,  and  loading  him  with  blessings.  Being  come 
to  the  palace,  Katherine  seated  heradf  on  the  throne  in  the  while-hall, 
where  the  house  of  lords  was  held,  with  the  in&nt  sovereign  on  her 
lap* 

Onr  warlike  harons  were  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  mutations  of 
this  world,  whiffi  had  snatched  (mm  tfiem  a  leader  of ''in^r^dar  enerjjies, 
both  as  monarch  and  warrior,  and,  placnijr  a  little  babe  at  tlieir  lieati.  made 
them  dirf-rfors-  of  a  iiiitv^*  rr.  Tlie  chivalric  earl  of  Warwick  had  the 
«rTi  in!t;in-'ii]i  i «i  the  kiui^'s  person  at  a  very  early  a^e ;  a  fact  ilhiftrated 
hy  a  iieauiilui  conteinporirv  drawniir  in  the  pictorial  history  of  the  earl  * 
lie  is  represented  holding  the  kwitr,  a  niofst  lovely  infant  of  fount  t  n 
months  old,  in  his  arms,  while  he  is  showing  him  to  the  peers  in  par- 
liament. One  of  the  lords  ij<  pre?*euiing  the  infant  monarch  uiiii  the 
orb.  T\n'  royal  babe  is  curiously  survey inf^  it,  and,  with  an  arch  look, 
geuily  placing  one  dimpled  hand  upon  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  seeuis 
doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  or  chucked,  like  a 

•  Mori^trolet- 

*Tkit:!  king's  motJer  aiul  hisi  aieuU  are  entrcuied  by  the  English  parliament  to 
#»flrect  R  peace, — Parliameutary  Hi.'^lory,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
'  Pkrlimmeniaiy  HUtory,  191,  and  Holingili«d. 

*  the  picti«diiig  memoir,   fieauchamp  Piclorial  Chionicla. 
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common  hn!!,  inuy  ilie  iiudsl  of  llie  august  assembly.  Another  repre- 
^ntaiion  of  xiic  earl  of  Warwick,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  cc^tumc  of 
royal  iaiaiits  ia  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  iimoers  of  that  age  drew  what 
Aey  nw  befora  tlimv  and  mveolad  notbiif.  Warwick  it  deliaarterf  k 
die  Roua  Rotl,^  holding  hia  royal  charge  on  hk  am.  The  babe  ie  aboil 
e^ieen  months  old;  he  ia  attiied  in  a  Utile  eriawon  velvet  gowB| 
mmI  hae  oo  hia  head  a  velvet  capv  tamed  up  with  a  mintauiie  crown; 
iftoieover^  he  holda  a  toy  eeeptre  in  hie  baby  head,  wbieli  be  looka 
BMich  inclined  to  whiak  aboat  the  head  of  the  aleiit  earl^  who  ia  lo 
amiably  perfomiiiig  the  office  of  a  nursery-maid.  It  ie  to  be  fmsamed 
thai  the  earl  carried  the  little  king  oa  ail  alaia  oocaaioas,  while  hia  ga* 
vemest?,  dame  Alice  Boteler,  aod  hie  naraoi  Joan  Aeileyi  had  |iiiMi«aiiw 
of  him  in  hia  hours  of  reuremeoi. 

In  a  very  naively  worded  document,  the  privy  cowieily  writing  ae  if 
the  king  were  giving  his  directions  to  his  governess  hiimelA  requests 
dame  Alice  ^*  from  time  to  time  reasonably  to  chastise  us,  as  the  cme 
mav  rrquirr.  without  hrm^  hrUl  arronntablf?  or  molestetl  fi^r  the  same, 
at  aiiv  tuiiirc  tune.  'Vhv  wt  ll-brloved  dame  AUre  i  being  a  vers*  wise 
an*!  expert  person  )  i?t  to  t*^nc\\  us  rourtesy,  and  nurture  i^good  maanaia^ 
aild  ifianv  tfiiTiijs  r(tri\ mil  :ii  tor  our  rovn!  }irrs>)n  to  learn."' 

AWi'i-  iliirL'  arraiii:'';ii*'n['-  w^'i;-  cilrrtid.  Kalheriiie  the  Fair  rcures 
b<»hiiul  a  clotu!  ^^i*  m  *  i iuus.  ihai  lor  liurti  rn  ycms  of  her  life  we  hare 
DO  public  dm  unirfii  \s du  ll  tells  (if  her  ariioii-- ;  and  lln-  Sit^i^rapher  is 
forced  to  wuuili  !  iii  s(  arrli  oi  |>ai  urulars  mio  iiie  pUuisnuif  but  uuceitain 
regions  of  tradiuuii  and  private  anecdote. 

Deep  obscurity  hangs  uv  or  ilic  birth  and  origin  of  Kaiherine\^  secoiiii 
husband^  Owen  Tudor.  Some  historians  declare  that  tiie  father  of  Owea 
was  a  brewer  at  Beanaarie*  Neveitheleee,  he  drew  his  line  fronoi  a 
frinoe  of  North  Walee,  called  Tfaeodom  ;  which,  pronounced  arcofding 
tm  the  Saxon  tongue,  wae  comipied  into  Tador,  and  even  to  the  maaM 
eoiind  of  Tidder.  There  ie  an  aacicnt  hoaea  in  the  county  of  Aaglfewyy 
ealled  Glenfauny,  still  pointed  out  aa  the  reeidenee  of  Owen  Tudoiv^ 
ittd  the  W&h  eay  that  be  peiwaeid  there  property  to  tha  amount  of 
three  thouaand  pounde  per  aaattoi^  But  thia  wealthy  heritafe  ie  by  aa 
mane  cooaiateot  with  the  aeaertion  of  his  aceuraia  eoaatrymaai  Pea- 
aant,  who  hae  pvoved  that  Meredith,  the  father  of  Owen,  was  the  fouitk 
eon  of  a  yoaqger  eois  of  the  line  of  Tudor^  and  that  he  filled  no  higher 
office  than  that  of  scutifcr^  or  shield-bearer,  to  a  bishop  of  Baogoi; 
When  ia  tkie  offioe^ Maradith,  either  by  dee^  or  accidentt  iulied  a  nan; 

■  S<n(»  the  origiaal  in  the  Herald's  College. 

•Many  of  the  infant  nobility  were  educated  at  the  palact)  with  tb#ir  litile 
Sovereign  [  for  provition  is  made  by  the  privy  council  for  their  roception,  aiid 
tfie  antertairnnent  of  their  tutors.  The  kiiif  was  taken  om  of  ftmiimie  detnMn 
ia  hk  seven Ui  year,  and  consigned  wholly  is  the  aiana^vmrat  of  Us  favanm^ 

the  enrl  of  Warwick,  who  is  "to  teach  us  nnrture  (good  manner*),  Uteraturt^ 
and  tangiiagt*»,  ami  U)  cliasti.se  us  from  time  to  tirriu  according  to  his  discretion," 
However,  llrnry,  miid  an  lie  wat^  rebelled  against  the  ehaiituement,  a^tyl  die 
privy  cotiaoU  waia  Ihroad  la  huafftra.— Prtvj  Cootteil,  vol.  Iti,  997, 
*  B«pin*  *  SoaweU's  Aaitiqiiitiaa. 
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■id|  beinf  outlawed,  fled  with  his  wMe  to  the  &staeiM  of  Stiowdoa 

wbere  Owen  Glendower  upheld  the  banner  of  defiance^  against  the  houaa 
of  Lancaster.  If  young  Owen  were  not  born  in  this  stronghold  of  free- 
dom, he  was  probably  baptized  there:  for  a  tradition  firrlnro**,  that  ha 
was  g^odfion  to  the  great  chief,  Glendowur.  He  waa  tliua  brought  up 
Irom  his  rradlo  as  a  liardy,  predatory  soldier. 

Tiie  next  tact  regarding  Owen,  is,  that  \ic  ceriamly  hrh»iiirrtl  lo  tlie 
brave  Welsh  hand  with  whom  Ilf^iry  \  .  iimsi  pruilenlly  euU;reti  into 
amicable  terms,  on  Uie  duatii  ot  tiie  warlike  Gieiidower.  These  hardy 
warriors,  it  is  well  known,  under  the  command  of  Davy  the  One-eyed,' 
dill  good  service  at  Agrincourt.  Traduioii  says  that  yoim^  Ow  t  ii  'I'lnlor 
aided  his  countrymen  hi  repelling  the  fiery  charge  of  Aleinjoii,  aiui  iliat 
Henry  V.  made  lain,  for  his  bravery,  one  of  the  squires  of  his  body;* 
hence  his  title  of  armiger.'  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  ilie 
brave  and  handsome  Owen  fought  only  as  a  coonnon  soldier  in  the 
Welsh  band.  Bat  when  once  he  had  reeehred  the  prafiarment  of  squire 
of  the  bodjr  to  Heniy  he  eerlainly  contintted  iie  seme  office  elKiiit 
the  pemon  of  the  iidluit  king,  and  hence  hie  ecqutintance  with  th« 
queeoHDother. 

In  thii  stetiofi  Owen  Tudor  ie  next  fonnd  keeping  guard  on  the  infiuit 
king  and  hie  motfaer,  et  Windeor  OMtle,  and  very  eoon  eAer  the  deeth 
of  Hemy  V.  it  appeaie  the  handsome  Weleh  soldier  attiected  the  ettenf 
tioB  of  the  foymi  widow  of  England.  Owen  did  not  certainly  poeaeeo 
forty  pounds  per  annum  at  thia  time :  if  he  had)  he  most  have  talm  np 
hi^  knighthood* 

While  Owen  was  on  guard  at  Windsor^  on  some  festival,  he  wae  r^ 
ijnired  to  dance ^  before  the  qoeen;  and,  making  too  eUborate  a  pirou- 
ette, he  was  not  able  to  reco?er  his  balance,  but  fell  into  the  queen's 
Jap,  as  she  sat  upon  a  low  seat,*  with  all  her  ladies  about  her.  The 
qneen'f^  manner  of  excusing  this  awkwardness  jravp  her  ladies  the  first 
.•>u>>picion  tliat  slje  was  not  entirely  insrnsilile  le>  tlie  aUraetion?*  of  the 
brave  VV"el«;!ima!u  As  her  pas.sion  mrreased,  and  she  iiuhili^ed  herself 
in  <rreah  r  uuiiiuiry  with  the  object  of  it,  iht>se  of  her  ladies,  who  cotdd 
take  ihe  liberty,  reiuoaatrated  with  the  queen,  and  represe'nted  l^ov%' 
IIllu  ;i  shti  lowered  herself  by  payin?  any  attention  to  a  pers-Mi,  who, 
thougii  possessing  some  personal  areomplishmeius  ami  advantai/es,  had 
no  princely,  nor  even  g^entle  alliances,  but  belonged  to  a  baiburous  clan 
of  savages,  reckoned  ml'erior  to  the  lowest  English  yeomen.  '  Upon 
which  the  queen  declared,  *  that  being  a  Frenchwoman,  she  had  not 
been  aware  that  there  was  any  diflerence  of  race  in  the  British  island.'' 

Afterwards,  communicating  these  strictures  to  her  lover,  he  held  forth 
Tery  eloquently  concerning  his  high-bom  kin  and  princely  deecent,  and 

*Davy  Gam,  ItrntlnT-in-lsiw  to  Gii'rulower. 

"Stow  e  Ani)aU.  Tlipj-e  s(jnirr.«  of  the  body  {^mr^l'-fl  the  poryon  of  the  "kyve 
reign  ;  ihey  were  probably  the  origin  of  tbft  geiiuciucn-ai-ann*.  bevetal  of  \hm 
Wetoh  band  of  Oani  wete  thai  piomotMl, 

*Owen  it  entitled  arniiger,  or  squire,  in  the  Foedara,  but  never  knigUt 

*  Stow's  Annalt. 

*ThM  low  tent  iudioatas  timt  the  infant  Henrf  was  in  preseooe. 
10*  M 
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the  queen  requested  him  tt>  iitiroihice  some  o(  his  piiiicely^  relatives  ai 
her  court  of  ^VlIuUo^  CaaiUe.  "  Whereupon,"  says  sir  Jofin  Wynne, 
*•  ho  hrou^hi  into  her  preseDce*  John  ap  Meredith,  and  Howcl 
Llewyllyn,  his  near  cousins,  men  of  ilie  trooHliest  suiture  and  pt n-:! •Da;?i», 
but  whoUv  destitute  of  briiiffin?  up  and  nnnure  (^education):  for  wlieo 
the  queen  had  spoken  to  iIk m  ni  divers  lan^iuag'est,  and  they  were  Eut 
able  to  answer  her,  she  &aid,'  "  they  were  the  j^oodliesi  duuib  creatar« 
she  ever  saw  a  proof  tliat  Katberine  knew  severai  languages,  but  biU 
no  skill  in  Welsh." 

The  precue  tioM  when  Kadierine'li  love  led  her  to  espooee  the  WeM 
eoldier,  it  k  impOMtble  to  aaeertain ;  what  prieat  fflufied  thenii  and  m 
what  holy  pboe  their  haoda  were  emted^  no  docuaMU  enatt  to  pme; 
end  atienfB  il  ie,  that  Heniy  Vll^  with  ell  hia  ebbotate  boeat  of  royal 
deacent,  ihoidd  eot  have  Int  eome  intknation  of  the  tinie  end  pboe  of 
die  marriage  ofKathertne  and  Owen.  AU  ohroniclaaa  of  the  Tudor  en 
eatert  eonfidently  that  the  marriafe  of  the  queen  tnotfaer  and  Owen 
Tudor  was  at  least  taeidy  aduiowledged  in  the  eizth  3rear  of  her  aon^ 
leign.  Modem  historiana  tvplidtly  follow  then,  yet  there  waa  nol  n 
ehadow  of  acknowladgment  of  the  marriage ;  bnt  in  the  stxtk  jrear  of 
her  aon'to  reign  eome  antpicions  ereae  in  the  nikid  the  proleelDr, 
Humphrey  of  Gloueeater,  that  the  queen  oMant  to  degrade  heieelf  by  m 
unsuitable  alliance,  and  a  eevere  statute  was  enacted)  thraalening  wtik 
the  h^viest  penalties,  any  one  who  should  dare  to  marry  a  queen- 
dowager,  or  any  lady  who  held  innda  of  ihe  eiown^  withont  the  eoneent 
of  the  king  and  his  rouncil."*'^ 

It  is  iisucilly  aflirmed  "  that  the  rt  <zi  ik  v  luul  ascertainer^  that  ifie  que^'i 
was  married  when  this  law  was  enacted.  '  It  is  possible  that  such  nii£^t 
be  the  case,  but  tliey  had  not  assuredlv  discovered  the  object  of  her 
attachment;  otherwiKp  would  they  have  suilered  Owen  to  abide  as  an 
inmate  of  Katlierine's  liou-rhoM.  till  at  leaf*t  witliin  the  last  oiooLhs 
of  her  Ufe  ?  —  a  fact  incontt  suibly  jiroved  by  the  Minutes  or  tjie  Pnrr 
Council.'  He  was  clerk  of  her  wardrobe,  according  to  the  aasemon 
a  <rrcat  historical  antiquary. 

Soon  attrr  the  proliibiiory  statute  was  passed,  liie  queen  broujrh:  aji 
action  ai^auisl  lUc  bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  some  encroachment  on  her 
dower  lands.  Her  cause  was  carried  on  in  her  own  naiue,  without  ti^ 
alightest  allusion  to  any  second  btisband. 

'History  of  the  Gwydyr  Family;  .1 
*Sir  Edw^nl  Coke  is  th«  autbority  diat  this  statola  was  p 

nevor  printed,"  be  ?ays,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  »een  by  hiin-  Tit 
Pnr!iam<*nmry  Hi-tory.  vol,  ii.  p.  21  1.  expre^«l)r  rleolan^s  it  h  not  nn  the  Roils; 
it  was  |>rt»l><tl>ly  struck  off  by  the  autliority  of  Henry  VII.,  l)ecau~e  11  tend**-!  » 
iilegiti malice  his  father.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ha$  shj^wn,  that  iu  order  to  cu&k* 
the  deoeptioD  more  oompleie,  all  the  membiaaes  or  sectioiu  weie  fidsely  naBi» 
bered  !  Sandlbrd  declare!^,  that  tlie  c!«'ruy  agreed  to  tliis  bill  only  »o  far  'a^  it 
•  ■ontr«dicte<i  nnt  the  laws  of  Ckni  and  nf  the  church,  and  that  no  deadly  mt. 
i>e  occasioned  by  it;"  a  claus<^.  which  proves  there  was  a  ffttflficion  that  SQias 
Marriage  tU^pIeasing  to  the  crown  had  already  taken  place.  ^ 
*  Pirvy  Council,  edited  by  sir  Harm  Niooks,  roL  t.  p.  47,    ^  , 
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An  office  like  dwt  borne  by  Owen  Tndor  was  peeiiliuly  Ikble  to 
promcCa  personal  acqnalnlance  between  the  queen  and  hhn :  as  clerk  of 
the  wardrobe,  it  was  Owen'a  office  not  only  to  gruard  the  qneen's  jewdi 
from  robbery,  bnt  to  pay  for,  if  not  purchase,  all  materkle  for  her  dreea.^ 
Msany  aeriona  conanltationa  might  have  taken  place  on  occasion  of  every 
new  purchase  or  payment,  as  to  the  colours  and  style  most  becoming  to 
tte  rojral  beauty,  and  compliments  might  be  implied  which  the  lowly 
lover  could  have  no  other  opportunity  of  expressing. 

The  only  notice  that  occurs  of  Katherine  from  the  third  year  of  her 
infant'tf  reign,  till  1436,  is,  that  her  son^  then  in  his  seventh  year,  by  the 
advice  ofhif  <:nvprnrss,  Alice  Boteler,  presented  his  mother,  for  a  New- 
year's  gift,  with  the  ruby  ring  given  him  by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford* 

Kailierine's  life  of  retirement  enabled  her  to  conrral  hw  man  iaup  for 
many  yearf,  and  to  give  birth,  \vjthout  any  very  notorious  scandal,  to 
three  sons  successively-  The  eldest  was  bom  at  tlie  roval  manor-honse 
of  Hadham;  from  the  place  of  his  birth  he  is  ( allrd  Kdmnnd  of  Had- 
ham.  The  second  was  Jasper  of  Haitieid,  fri>oi  anoilinr  of  the  roval 
residences.  The  tiurd,  Owen,  first  saw  the  light  at  f^orne  iru  mun  enient 
season,  when  Katherine  was  forced  to  appear  at  the  roval  e  of 
Westminster.  The  babe  was  carried  at  once  into  the  monastery,  where 
he  was  reared,  and  aAerwards  professed  a  monk. 

While  Katherine  was  devoting  herself  to  conjugal  affection  and  ma- 
ternal duties,  performed  by  stealth,  her  royal  son  was  crowned,  in  his 
eighth  year,  king  of  England,  at  Westminster^  with  great  pomp,  in  which 
bis  mother  took  no  share.  The  next  year  he  crosSed  the  sea,  in  order 
to  be  crowned  at  Paris.  It  is  natunl  to  suppose  that  queen  Katherine 
aceoropnnied  her  son,  and  supported  his  claims  on  her  native  crown,  by 
her  personal  influence;  but  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  her  presence* 

Her  mother  was  alive  m  Fsris,  full  of  years,  and,  it  must  be  added,  of 
dadionoiurs.  The  English  princes  and  lords  did  not  condescend  to  in- 
troduce their  little  king  to  the  degraded  woman,  and  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Henry  Vl.  became  first  known  to  the  son  of  her  daughter,  by 
kissing  her  hand*  and  making  a  reverential  courtesy  to  him  at  a  croiuie 

2rindow)  of  the  UOtel  de  St.  Pol ;  after  which  it  was  not  considered 
cent  to  forbid  the  young  king's  request  to  visit  her,  and  an  interview 
look  place  between  queen  Isabeau  and  her  g^randson. 

Time  wore  on,  and  one  disaster  to  the  English  in  Fmnre  followed 
another.  They  evacnnted  Paris  just  three  ilavs  before  the  wicked  queen 
Isabeau  died.  There  was  scnrcclv  a  person  found  to  bury  tliis  oiu  e 
powerful  princess.  Katlierinr,  ilioiiL^li  m  the  prime  of  life,  being  but 
thirty-five,  survived  her  \\  retched  mother  only  one  year. 

A  'fir  ing  suspicion  of  the  queen's  connexmn  with  Tudor  seems  to 
have  het^n  first  excited  in  the  minds  of  Henry  V.'s  guardians,  towards  tJie 

'The  clerks  of  the  wardrobe  bought  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  for  the  queen 
or  prinoettes.  8fle  Ridwrd  Cliflbrd's  pnreliat^s  for  the  ladf  Philippa,  daughter 
•r  Heory  IV^  when  sh«  married  Brie  king  of  SwedetLi^lssue  Rollf,  pp.d03»  4 

*Priv]r  Conneil,  ^*ol.  ill.  p.  38d.  *lloi»trslet» 
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end  of  die  sonuner  of  1436;  at  whioh  time  Katheriae  tkhat  look  niiit 

in  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  or  was  sent  there  under  some  restnint. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  after  the  birth  of  her  bttk 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  lived  but  a  few  days.  Anxiety  of  miiid  tbMf 
the  queen  into  declining  health,  and  she  remained  very  iU  at  Dummi 

•ey,  durintr^  thp  autumn. 

'^Thf  iiiijli  spirit  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,''  ^nv9  one  of  our  hi«1«>- 
rians,'  -*  roulrl  not  brook  her  marriage;  neiilifr  [he  beauty  of  Tudor** 
persf>n,  nor  his  genealogy  deduced  from  Cadwallader  km?*;,  rnii!  :  ^hteid 
Inin  or  Uie  queeo  irom  a  sharp  penecuuoa  as  soou  as  the  match  wia 
discoverer]  .'^ 

The  rluldren,  to  whom  queen  Kathenne  iiad  prrviougly  g-iven  binh 
in  secret,  were  lorn  from  her  by  the  onJers  of  the  couucil,  and  consi^ed 
to  the  keeping  of  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.'  This  cruelly  perhaps 
liasiened  the  deatli  of  the  unforiiinate  queen.  The  pitying  nuns  who 
attended  her  declared  she  was  a  sincere  peuiient,  and  among  rill  other 
small  sins  she  expressed  the  deepest  contrition*  for  having  ui*c>beyed 
her  royal  husband  Henry  V.,  and  pmersely  chosen  the  forbidden  castle 
of  Windsor  as  the  birthplace  of  tlie  heir  of  England.  In  her  yooth 
Kaihetine  had  eTidenlly  aconied  the  aaCrologjoal  onuJOf  ^  that  Heaiy  oC 
Windsor  shall  lose  all  that  Heniy  of  Monmooth  had  gained  but  nosr« 
although  the  late  disaslera  in  Fmneoi  and  the  lowering  proapecia  in  E^f- 
land)  were  plainly  the  natural  eonseqnenoes  of  a  thirty  years'  war,  a«- 
peratition  sened  on  the  mind  that  had  formerly  reacted  it :  and  Kioha- 
rine,  weakened  by  aorrow  and  safleriQg«  derootly  belie?ed  thai  her  te* 
bidden  aceonchment  at  Windsor  Gaslle  was  the  reaaon  of  the  ill  fiiilnM 
of  her  son,  Heniy  VI.,  and  duly  repented  of  her  anppoaed  erinw  on  her 
death-bed. 

While  languishing  between  life  and  death,  Katheriae  made  her  wHy 
m  tenna  which  folly  denote  the  deep  depieasion  of  her  apirita>* 

<*Tbe  last  will  of  queen  Kadierine  made  nnio  our  sovereiga  loid,  hm  mmt 
apOD  her  departing  out  of  this  world.* 

*•  Ri?rht  liigli  antl  mighty  prince,  and  my  full  (re)(loubte(l  lonT,  anl  fu!I  ?t>- 
tirely  boIov«'(l  son,  in  due  humble  wise,  with  full  hearty  natiiml  b!o>Mng,  I  aicSH 
mend  me  to  your  highness.  To  the  which  please  to  be  ceitiiieJ,  that  be^xretbft 
silent  and  Aserftil  oonctnsion  of  this  long,  grievous  malady,  in  the  wfiiefa  I  hsv* 
been  long,  and  yet  am.  troubled  and  vexed  hf  the  visitatioa  Of  &>!  (lo  wkstt 
be  thanking  and  laud  in  all  his  gifb),  I  purpose,  by  tlie  armce  of  GckL.  and  uoder 
your  succour,  protection,  arir!  corn  for?  (in  'whorn  only,  among  ail  other  eartktj, 
stands  all  iny  trust),  to  ordain  and  dispose  ol  my  tfjiinmeot,  both  lor  mj  wami 
and  my  body. 

*  It  was  the  more  cni«»l  nnd  nnjnst  of  Glott'^ester  to  persecute  ami  tormetJt  hta 
sister-in-law  for  having  married  a  man  ot  unblemished  character,  since  be  him- 
self had  fonned  a  mott  degfading  alliaaoe  with  Eleanoia  Gobham,  wbo  bad  act 
only  pieTioualy  lived  with  hioi  on  disreputable  terms,  bat  bad  boiae  aft  wdk 
fnous  character.        *  Abbess  of  Barking,  Kathenne  de  la  Pole.         '  Speed. 

•Till?  docttment  ha«.  ns  far  as  we  know,  never  before  been  print^Kl.  It  ?«  pa» 
nally  iujureil  by  the  fire  tliat  damaged  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  la^t  cer — » 
but  enough  remains  to  be  inieliigiblc.    Mr.  Halliwell  lias  kindly  imaacobe^  a 
in  its  exact  mognage.  Tbe  ottbography  alone  bas  been  ahamd,  in  im  smniai^ 
lion  into  tbis  biosrspby.  Cattomm  MS,   lUwjai     TiiL  AL  »L 
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"  An»^  I  trust  fully,  nnd  nm  right  stitc,  that,  among  all  creattrrrs  eartlily,  ye 
o*»«t  mny.  aud  will  bo»it  tcndt-r  ami  favour  my  will,  in  or«lairiiii<;  for  my  soul 
ami  Uxiy,  in  seeing  thai  my  debui  be  paid  and  my  servants  guerdoned,  and  ill 
Undtr  and  ftwmrable  fulfilling  of  mint  intent}  WheTeibr«,  tenderly  I  beieeeh 
foti,  mt  the  reverpQce  of  uod,  and  upon  my  fUlt,  hearty  blestinf ,  that  to  my  per* 
pptiml  (KHnfort  and  health  of  soul  and  body,  of  yoar  abundant  and  special  ^aoa 
(in  full  remedy  of  nil  means  that  in  any  \ri«^  may  amnentiMe*  or  d*M'n«  »'  tlie 
etfect  of  my  last  pur|jo:je  and  intent),  grant  at  my  humble  prayer  and  request  to 
tie  iny  executor ;  and  to  depute  and  assign  ^uch  persons  to  be  imder  you  of  yoiur 
tertrante,  or  of  mine,  or  of  both,  as  it  shall  like  you  to  ^huse  them,  which  I  remit 
fully  to  your  dispositiofi  aru!  election.  Beseeching  yOll,  altO,  at  the  reverence 
[>f  our  L<ird  God  ntid  the  full  entire  blc'^^ing  of  me  your  mother,  that,  this  done, 
yt»  tenderly  and  h(>ni;.Mdy  ^TH.n%  my  supplication  and  request,  ooBiained  particu- 
larly m  tile  articles  ensuing. 

*^  And  if  tepder  andienoe  and  fr vmuable  aasent  shall  be  givan  by  to  benign 
and  merciful  a  lord  and  son  to  such  a  mother*  being  in  (at)  so  piteous  point  of 
so  grievous  a  malady,  I  remit  to  your  full,  high,  \vi*e,  and  noble  discretion,  and 
t/>  coyie.-;''?)''''  of  »'vcry  crf^attire  thftt  kri»>\Vf>?!i  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature, 
thnt  if  the  iiinuiiT  :iLiouid  have  more  liivoui  thaii  a  strange  person,  i  remit  (refer 
or  appeal)  to  the  same." 

From  the  perusal  of  t!iis  solemn  exliortation,  a  conrliision  would 
naturally  be  t!mwTi.  ifial  it  was  the  preface  to  tfip  earnest  request  of 
Kailieririe,  for  mercy  to  her  husband,  and  uuriuic  for  her  motlierless 
inlHTits.  Yet  the  articles  or  items  which  follow  r-miam  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  ihem.  All  her  anxiety  seems  to  be  centred  —  firstly,  in  the 
payment  of  her  creditor^  ^wi11h)uI  which  she  seems  convinced  that  h(;r 
soul  will  never  u;et  free) ;  secondly,  in  obtaining  many  prayers  and 
masses  for  her  soul ;  and.  tfiirdiy,  m  pay uu-iit^  being  made  and  reward* 
given  lo  her  servants.  If  Kailierine,  by  this  mysterious  document,  really 
made  any  provision  for  her  helpless  tanuiy,  a  is  all  comprised  in  the 
dark  hints  lo  her  son  of  acting  "according  to  his  noble  discretion  and 
her  intents;"  which  intention,  perhaps,  had  been  confided  to  the  young 
king  in  some  interview  previously  to  her  imprisanmeiit  There  i«  no 
enomeFation  of  property  in  the  iteois  that  foUow^  excepting  the  portion 
of  income  due  at  the  day  of  her  departing.  She  declarer  that  her  soul 
shall  pass  as  naked,  as  desolate,  and  as  willing  to  he  scourged,  as  the 
poorest  soul  Ood  ever  formed.'' 

This  piteous  exhortation  to  her  son  was  written,  or  dictated,  a  few 
honrs  before  her  death ;  yet,  even  at  her  last  gasp,  she  evidently  dared 
not  break  regal  etiquette  so  far  as  to  name  to  her  son  her  plebeian  lord 
or  her  young  children. 

Whilst  this  pathetic  document  was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  dying 
qneen  received  a  token  of  remembrance  from  her  son,  king  Henry,  on 
New-year's  day,  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  gold,  weighing  thirteen  ounces, 
on  which  was  a  crucifix  fet  with  pearls  and  sapphires :  it  was  bought 
of  John  Pattesby,  goldsmith,  aud  was  sent  to  Katberine  at  fiermondsey. 

'  Th if  is  the  only  sentence  which  ran  bf^  construed  into  an  al1n«ion  to  her 
family  ;  here  some  intent,  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  kii^g,  is  implied — a  niys 
terious  clause  evidently  dittinot  ftom  the  previoosly  eililine»ted  portions  of  the 
Mtenee— vis,, oUitiiary  and  burial:  pnyinii;  her  debts  and  rewarding  lior  ser- 
vants '  Xliis  wocd  seams  lo  mean  ts^jMdk. 
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To  use  the  poor  queen's  own  paiheiic  words,  "the  aiieni  and  fearful 
conclusion  of  her  long,  gnevc»us  nialady,'"  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
January',  1437.  When  the  news  was  brought  lo  ilie  ytiuiio^  «overeiga 
of  his  mother's  death,  he  was  on  his  throne,  presiding  in  parliament. 

Power  vvas  gfiven  to  the  poor  queen's  two  persecutor^,  ihe  canimai 
of  Winchester,  and  iiiiniplirey,  liuke  of  Gloucejiier,  to  periWui  li^e  omc« 
of  executors. 

Katherine  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  vsoal  to  her  high  station. 
Her  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  her  patroness,  St.  Katbenoe, 
bjr  ihe  Tower,  where  it  laid  in  etaSe,  Febniaiy  16th,  1437 :  it  thea  tested 
at  Sl  Paars,  and  was  finally  hoaouiably  buried  in  Oar  Lady^s  Chapel, 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  Henry  Yf.  pionsly  ereeted  ao  altar^tomb  to  her 
memory,  on  whieh  waa  eograTed  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  all  probability  the 
same  preeerved  in  the  pages  of  William  of  Wocoeeter,  of  which  die  fal- 
lowing is  a  translation 

Death,  daring  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  laid 

Within  tliit  tomb  the  noble  el«y  that  shfioed 

Queen  Katherine^a  ml ;  ftom  the  Freooh  king  dedved  j 

Of  our  fiflh  Henry,  wife  ;  of  the  sixth 
Henry,  moThcr.    As  maif!  and  widow  boib| 
A  perfect  iiower  of  ino<Iesty  esteemed. 
Here,  happy  England,  brought  she  forth  that  king^ 
On  whooe  atitpiokms  lilb  Ay  weal  depends; 
And,  rcR  of  whom,  thy  blist  would  soon  decay. 
Joy  of  liiis  liiud,  and  l>rightnc5!s  of  her  own. 
Glory-  of  mothers,  to  her  po<>pI«?  dear, 
A  follower  sincere  of  the  true  faiili  j 
HenTen  and  octr  earth  oombine  aKko  to  praise 
This  woman,  who  adorns  them  both  e'en  now.  • 
Earth,  by  her  otfapring;  by  her  virtues  HenTen  I 
In  the  f  >tirteen  himdred,  thirty-seventh  year, 
First  n  ,  uih  s  third  day,  her  life  drew  to  its  close. 
And  this  queen's  soul,  beyond  tiie  starry  sphere 
In  heaven,  received  Ibr  aye,  reigns  bliailblly.* 

This  origmal  epitaph  has  hitherto  escaped  all  modem  histoiians;  bat 

it  is  very  probable,  that  as  it  implied  the  fact.,  timt  Katherine  Jied  a 
widow,  and  not  a  wife,  it  occasioned  the  demoUlioa  of  the  tomhf  under 

the  reiijn  of  her  grandson. 

Owen  Tudor  bad  hoow  put  in  Newjratp.  when  Katherine  w:s  *"<ni  to 
Bermondsey."  From  liience  he  had  escaped,  and  wa«  at  lartrp  at  Daven- 
try,  in  the  July  following  her  death,  when  the  kiiiii  >uinmoneil  b  ra 
belcM^  liis  council,  saying,  that  he  willrtl.  iti;it  Owtja  I'utlor,  the  whirh 
dwelled  with  his  mother,  queen  Kaiherme,  sliouid  come  into  his  pre- 
sence."  Owen  refused  to  come,  unless  he  had  a  safe  conduct,  ^  tree  fu 

^William  of  Woicester,  p.  459.  This  historian  was  a  coniempocniy.  Wbr* 
Ae  peculiar  circumstances  of  Katheiine's  second  wedlock  are  oonaidered,  the 
epitaph  becomes  of  no  little  importanoe^  for,  instead  of  acknowledging;  it  teitfy 

denies  her  5»'ooiid  marriafie. 

'AH  our  old  chroniclers  agree  on  this  point;  it  is  evident  that  Owen  bra&ecM 
of  Newgate  twico.—^  «  Lelaud's  Colloctanoo,"  vol.  iL  p.  49^ 
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vome  and  free  to  go.**  The  council  gav«  the  king's  rerbal  promise  thtl 
he  should  depart  unharmed.  Owen  vowed  he  would  not  venture  hnn* 
•elf  within  their  reach,  without  t  written  promise.  This  was  graiited« 
when  he  hastened  to  London^  and  threw  himself  into  the  sanctimry  at 
Westminster,  where  he  remained  many  days,  ^  eschewingt**  as  a  doeu- 
TTieiit  of  the  priv\-  council  sava,  "  to  it,  alihouirh  mnnv  person!*, 

out  tif  frifiuislnp  and  fellowship,  stirred  him  lo  come  om  thereof,  aiul 
flispoit  hiijiself,  in  the  tavern  at  Westminster  Gal' Here,  when  cii 
tiuiy  at  VVestmnk^tcr  Palace.  Owen  had  evidently  been  acctistomed  to 
ri^sort,  and,  as  a  rcliifMl  suldier,  tell  over,  with  boon  companions,  all  his 
tales  of  Agmcourl.  lie  was  n'frht  to  resist  the  temptation  of  disports 
ing  himsflf,"  for  the  council  ceriamlv  meant  to  entrap  Vimi  there. 

At  last,  he  heard  that  theyonni/  king  was  heav  ily  n  ini  iiKHi  of  him," 
or  was  listenino-  to  serious  chartres  against  him.  L  jujii  which  Owen 
siulii'  Illy  appeal  (xl  before  the  privy  council,  then  silliiii;  ia  iht  chapel 
cUaujber  at  Keiuiington  Palace,  and  defended  himself  with  such  manli- 
ness and  spirit,  that  the  king  set  liim  at  liberty. 

Owen  immediately  retired  into  Wales ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 
with  n  hese  prewieetion  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  high  character 
bestowed  on  him  in  history,  sent  after  him,'  and,  in  despite  of  the  double 
safe  conduct,  had  him  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  earl  of 
Snflblic,  in  the  dungeone  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wallingfbrd,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  broken  prison.* 

The  lord-constable  of  England,  Beaumont,  was  paid  twenty  marks, 
for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  catching  and  keeping  Owen,  his 
priest,  and  servant.  The  place  where  the  privy  council  met  to  arrange 
this  business  is  rather  remarkable  :  it  was  transacted  in  the  seeret  ekamker 
belonirina  to  cardinal  Beaufort  as  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  priory  of 
St.  Mary-8  Overy.  There  were  present,  in  this  secret  condave,  "the 
lord-cardinal,  the  lord*chancellor,  the  earl  of  Safiblk,  the  treasurer,  lord 
fiungerford,  and  John  Stourton,  knight.'' 

It  was  found  convenient  to  remand  Owen  back  from  Wallingford 
Castle  to  Newgate,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  his  priest  and  servant 
were  comn)itled.  No  sooner  were  the»e  three  persons  in  Newgale  once 
more,  than  its  walls  were  found  mriricienl  to  il(  [am  ilieni ;  they  all  made 
a  second  escape,  after  wounding  foully  ihnr  naoier,"  as  an  old  MS.  in 
the  Harleian  Collection  declares.  Oweii  laitl  tiis  plans  so  snrces^luiiy, 
thi:>  second  time  of  breaking  out  of  Kt  ^^  l'^^^c,  thai  he  was  not  retaken, 
bat  fled  with  iu^  iaahlul  adherents  to  the  fastnesses  of  North  Wales, 
where  he  wailed  for  better  times. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  infer,  that  the  priest  thus  connected 
witii  Owen,  was  the  person  who  secretly  performed  the  marriage-ccre- 

*^ese  curious  links  in  the  history  of  ths  anfortunate  Kntherine's  partnSTt 
are  filled  op  from  fir  Harris  Nicolas*  Miirotos  of  the  Privy  Cooncii,  vol.  t.  p. 
46—49. 

*F<£dera,  vol.  x.  p.  C85.  Tlie  order  for  bis  imprisonmetu  tliere,  ends  thus^ 
« And,  tnaieover,  we  will  that  yaa  lend  ii«  the  fcmracore  and  nine  pooods  that 
you  Ibund  on  the  said  priest,  which  you  hnve  now  in  hand,  the  which  yoo  are  to 
deliver  «p  Ibt  vornie  to  the  tnasiuer  and  chamherlaia  of  oar  exofaoqoer.** 
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monv  belweeii  him  and  KaUierine.  ami  that  the  servant  was  witne«s  to 
the  w**fih>ck.  Thf  Ixmdon  C.'hr  'iiicie  viniii<  mIp-'  the  ht>!i(»ur  ol'  the 
^ueeti.  lii  wtijtls  not  v»  rv  CMrii,iij!jieniary  to  iier  sp<»ii-^?>  This  year, 
one  Owen,  a  luan  m:'  ot  Ijirih.  //  of  iivrhh-HMl,  brake  uui  of  rs  ewirate  at 
peHreh,ui<»  time,  the  whicli  Uweu  haii  ^  .  iMiV  wcilded  queen  Kalhenive, 
iiiKl  it.i«l  three  or  four  chiltiren  by  her,  unkuowu  to  Uie  common  peopU 
Uil  she  was  dead  and  hmu  d.'" 

Katherine^s  eldest  boys  must  have  been  veiy  yoonff  at  the  time  of  her 
deaths  since  they  rentauied  lumaie^  of  a  nunnery,  under  tiie  care  ul  the 
abbeM  of  Barking,  till  the  year  1440.  They  were  wholly  neglected  by 
tfa«  court ;  fur,  till  the  abbflii  Biipplicated  mott  urgently,  no  money  hMi 
lieeD  paid  for  llie  mmtiUMf  of  Umm  neglecied  littto  oum^  afbr  tha  death 
«f  tha  molbar»* 

Soon  after  the  afabeaa  bad  diawo  the  attaatioa  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  ei» 
iitence  of  the  childrao  of  hii  nnfortttiiate  mother,  be  placed  them  nods 
the  eare  of  discreet  prieitt,  to  be  brought  ap  ehaately  and  virtttowhr.* 
The  tatelage  of  the  king  himeelf  had,  at  this  time,  ceaaed  by  the  lawa  of 
Engbuid  If  Kathariae  had  aunifid  till  this  period,  she  would  have 
been  difT^  rently  treated;  for  more  than  one  old  historian  asserts,  that 
Henry  VL  never  foifavehia  uncle  Gloucester  the  harsh  usage  his  mother 
had  experienced.  Aa  aooo  aa  the  young  king  attained  his  majority^  ha 
allowed  Owen  Tudor  an  annuity  of  40/.  per  annunii  ^  which,  for  certain 
causes,  him  moving^  he  gave  him  out  of  hia  privy  pane  by  eapedal 
grace."' 

The  eldent  son  of  Kaiherine  and  Owen  wa««  marrietl,  by  the  influence 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  Marirarei  iiraulorl,  the  heire>s  of  the  house  of  S^mt*r- 
tel.  At  the  pa!ar»>  (4  Ueadmg,  his  royal  hall-brother  besHowed  on  hm 
the  iiile  of  !i;iiMiul.  This  was  done  amidst  the  rejoiciiJi,^s  for  llie  birlh 
of  Kdward,  j)riiu'e  oi  Wales,  and  lh«*  ♦•"^tivuies  in  celebrdUon  of  the  kiiiir"'? 
restorution  to  health  and  reason.  Kiiinmui  w  -ik  preccdenre  of  all  other 
Knirlisii  peers.  He  died  m  hia  twentieth  yeari  leaving  an  lulkui  sou, 
alter wardn  Henry  VII. 

The  next  brother,  Jasper  Tudor,  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
same  day  that  his  brolhur  received  the  title  of  Richmoud.*  The  tiufd 
ton  iivt  d  and  died  a  monk  at  Westminster. 

Owen  Tudor  himself  was  taken  into  some  sort  of  favour,  but  never 
graced  with  any  title,  or  owned  by  Henry  VL  as  his  father-in-law^  as 
may  be  plainly  seen  by  a  deed  dated  so  late  as  1460,  just  before  die 
battle  of  Northampton,  where  the  king  dedares,  ^  that  out  of  eoaaiden- 
tion  of  the  good  services  of  tMai  heUwed  syairv,  our  Owmua  Tndyr,  we 
for  the  future  take  him  into  our  special  grace,  and  make  him  park-keeper 

*  Neither. 

'A  chronirlpr  in  L<-lancl  s  CoUeiction  usses  ncmrly  ilie  saiiu*  wonis;  but  Leiand 
bfut  n|ipentled  a  note,  layiug,  It  wa»  the  pride  of  the  king  i»  iincl««  alouo  which 
•oci^fht  to  cast  sooni  oo  Ow«ti*s  birth ;  likewise,  **  that  Owen  escaped  bf  aid  of 
the  priesL"  *  FoMlera,  vol.  z.  p.  638. 

*  BUu  kirsnn's  Chroniole,  printed  at  the  end  of  Oitt'rlx^urne  s  Chroniclo. 

M  Vf'nil  pr^ymcnts  of  tiiis  aonuit/i  2i«t  aiMl  2id  of  llf'nry  VI  *$  r^igE> 
^'tu«  yy.  44^—449.  •Cauuogue  oi  iiooour. 
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of  our  park^  in  Denbiprh,  Wales."'  This  was  erranted  when  iht  king 
wa*»  ill  a  til  stressed  slate,  and  the  oid  waraur,  iua  Ittiher-iu-law,  liail 
drawn  his  Agincourt  sword  in  his  cause. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  at  Wakefield,  a 
LiDeasinaa  army,  commaDded  by  Jasper  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  hia 
fiuher,  Owen  Tudor,  puraaed  the  carl  of  Ifafch,  who>  turning  fiercely  al 
bay,  defeated  them  near  Mortinier^a  Croea.  Jaaper  made  a  auctceaaful 
retreat ;  but  hia  lather^  with  true  Welah  obatinacy,  poeitively  refused  to 
<^utt  the  loat  field,  be  waa  taken  priaoner ;  and,  as  he  waa  the  firat  vie* 
tun  on  whom  Edward  had  the  ooportunity  of  wreaking  hia  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  Tork  and  Rutland,  he  ordered  Owen  Tudor'a  bead  to  be 
smitten  off  in  Hereford  market-place,  with  two  or  three  IJoyda  and 
Uowels,  his  kinamen  and  comiadea.'  Such  waa  the  end  of  the  second 
hnaband  of  queen  Katherinet  who  loat  hia  life  atoutiy  battling  for  the 
cause  of  Lancaater ' 

When  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  he  caused  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  \Ve!$tininater  Abbey*  with  the  tomb  of  queen  Katherine, 
to  be  dernuhslied  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  and  stately  chapel. 
In  place  uf  ilie  epitaph  de<!troyed,  (wliich  must,  in  its  assertion  that 
queen  Kaiherwie  (Hed  widow  to  Henry  V.,  have  proved  very  enilwirrassing 
to  the  Tiiiiurs),  the  following  lines  were  hung  up^  which  were  evidently 
wnuea  aiier  Henry  VJl.^a  acceaaiou.''  * 

*Hero  lies  queen  Kiitherine  closed  in  grave,  the  French  king's  dHnglltar  Jkiri 
Aru\  of  thy  kitip.loin,  Cluirli's  ihf  Sixth,  the  trnr  undoubted  lu  ir, 
TwK-e  joyiul  wiK'  in  niMrrmi^r" — inatf'hM  to  Hoiiry  the  FifWi  by  namei 
Bfcuusc  thruugU  hci  ho  nobied  wa*,  and  eUuie<i  in  double  fame. 
Tha  kittg  of  England  bj  descent,  and  by  queen  Katberitte'i  right. 
The  realm  of  Fiance  he  did  enjoy-^umphant  king  of  might. 
A  happy  queen  to  Englishmen  she  came  right  grateful  here, 
And  f'onr  day^'  ^pnco  lht*y  honoTircf!  (iod,  with  lip-<  and  reverent  ftmr, 
Henry  liie  t'jxlh  this  queen  broiij^ht  forth,  \v  n)i  j-amfiil  labour  plight. 
In  whose  empire  France  wa&  tiieii,  and  be  an  Litgliab  wighly 
Under  no  lucky  planet  bom  unto  himself  or  throne. 
But  equal  with  his  parents  both  in  pun-  rt-liuion. 
Of  Owen  Tudor,  after  this,  thy  next  son  Edmund  was, 
O  Katherine,  a  renowntMl  prinrr,  tlmt  did  in  plory  pass! 
Henry  the  ^^eventh,  a  Britain  pearl,  a  gem  ol  Kiijiland's  joy, 
A  peerless  prince  waa  Kdmund*i  ton,  a  good  and  graeioiu  roy ; 
Thorefore  a  happy  wife  this  was,  a  happy  mother  pure, 
Thrka  happy  child,  but  grand^laraa  aha  more  than  thrice  happy,  naie  I** 

Although  Henry  VIL  bad  demoliahed  ihe  tomb  of  bia  grandmother,  it 
ia  certain  that  he  had  not  caoaed  her  remaina  to  be  exhumed,  ainee  he 
mentiona  her  in  hia  will,  aa  atill  interred  in  the  chapel  j  and  it  ia  evident 
llint  be  intended  to  reatore  her  monument. 

^  Specially  aa  the  body  of  our  grand-dame  of  right  noble  memory, 
queen  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  lung  of  France,  if  interred  within  our 
monaatery  of  Weatminater,  and  we  propoae  ahortly  to  tranalale  thither 

•  Fff»f}rra,  vol.  X  p.  4^.'>.  '^tow's  Afii'M!*-,  nnd  Prnnntit. 

• A  ifjM>fi  liH'l  I'rev loii-ly  existed,"  says  Biooidii  "U*al  U\\c'a  hail  brm  jiul  to 

death  by  Humphrey,  duLo  of  Gloucester."  •              *^low'»  Loudou. 
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the  reliques  of  onr  nnrle  of  bles^pf!  nipmory,  Henn*  VT.,  an(^  wh*thet 
ne  die  wilhin  ihe  realm  or  not,  our  lunly  i.'^  to  be  buried  in  the  ssid 
nin!ia-tery — ibat  is  to  say,  iu  Uie  cbapei  where  our  said  graad-ilaiiie  hn 

Wiieri  Henry  VH.  wa-^  interred,  the  coip>€  u[  Kaihcruie  was  exhum'Ml; 
and  her  uiiffmciovis  (iocendant,  flenry  \'JII.,  did  not  fulfil  his  fjiiier's 
intriiijnn  of  n  sturuig  her  tnmb,  the  bones  of  the  iinfortuiiaie  q'jet-n 
never  louad  a  thial  resiuig-pidce  uii  ifie  commencem< nt  uf  the  pnstnt 
century.  When  exhumed,  the  queen's  corpse  was  found  to  be  in  extra- 
ordinal  V  prt.^ervation ;  u  wiu»,  therefore,  shown  as  a  ciiricwity  lo  per- 
sons visiting  Westminster  Abbey,  for  at  least  three  centuries.  Weerer, 
in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  thus  mentions  its  state  in  tiie  ume  kA 
Oiarles  1. 

Um  Ueth  Ki^ieriM,  qitacn  of  fiofliadt  wife  to  Heiiiy  in  a  cImI 
or  coffin,  with  a  looae  cover,  to  be  seen  and  handled  <if  anj  who  miick 
deaire  it,  and  who,  by  her  own  appointnwDt,  inllieted  this  penance  on 
hemelf,  in  rejgard  to  her  diaobedienee  to  her  hnabnnd,  for  being  delinnd 
of  her  son,  Heniy  VI^  at  Windaor,  which  place  he  forbade.^ 

In  die  re%n  of  CSmrtea  11^  the  poor  qneen  wae  made  a  eoonnoii  apee> 
taele ;  for  that  qoaint  compound  of  absurdities,  Pepys,  jonmaliaei,  wilk 
infinite  satisfaction,  that  he  had  ^  this  day  luaeed  a  queen,^^  and,  that  ha 
might  make  cbia  boaat,  he  had  kiased  the  mommy  of  Katharine  theFaii^ 
ahown  for  the  extra  chaige  of  two  pence  to  the  curioua  in  aucb  horron. 
Late  in  the  reign  of  George  111.,  the  same  disgusting  traffic  was  carried 
on ;  for  Uatton  reprobatea  it  in  hia  Tour  through  the  Sights  of  L<M)doe. 
Thia  exordium  probably  drew  the  attention  of  the  then  dean  of  Wert* 
minster;  for  the  wretched  remains  of  Katherine  the  Fair  hare  reposed 
since  then,  shf  Itered  from  public  vieW)  in  aome  nook  of  the  vaulta  ia 
Weatfflinater  Abbey* 
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QUEEN  OF  HENRT  VI. 


CHAPTER  L 

Parentage  and  descent  of  Margaret — Her  birth — Baptism — Misfortunes  of  her 
ftlhar— ^)onjugcil  heroifm  of  her  mother — Margaret  betrothed  in  injfoncy — Her 
x«nd«iMw  «t  TniMooo — Cluunnt  and  earl/  prraniae-  Goea  with  he?  mothm  tt> 
Naples  —  Her  Italian  education  — First  proposal  of  Henry  YL — Margaret 
courted  by  count  de  Novor? — Povprty  of  lier  parents — Farne  of  her  beauty 
talents — Henry  V^I.  obtains  lirr  jiortraT — Sorret  ncpiiiaiions — Treaty  of 
Tuurs — Henry  appoinia  Suilolk  his  procurator — Margaret  married  to  king 
Henry  at  Nanci^Bridal  fliea  and  toumamanta— The  daisy  her  badge— Sci- 
re >^^  fUl  parting  with  her  fiunily — ^PoTerty  of  Henry  VI. — Attcndantii — Progress 
of  Margaret  through  France — Dines  with  the  duke  of  York — Margaret's  scanty 
equipment — Bridal  wanlrobe  purchased  by  the  king — Marpnret  embarks  for 
Kiigiaud — Lands  at  rc<rclii>ter — Falls  sick  at  Southainpton — Married  to  king 
Henry  at  Tichfield  Abbey — Splendid  pageants  at  London — Her  coionadoit— 
Foreign  followers— Embassy  of  oongiataJatkm^Friendship  widi  cardinal 
Beaii£>rw-Murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester— Qneen  Margaret's  influence  in 
the  government — Endows  Queen's  College — Banishment  and  mnrder  of  Suf- 
folk— Cade's  rebellion — Terror  of  flie  quet  n — i'ei .-^uade's  the  king  to  reiirtj— 
Ri»volt  suppresfCii — Queen  pcrisecuies  Jolai  I'ayn — She  favour*  Somerset- 
Wars  of  the  Roses — Talbot  M9.  presented  to  &e  queen— Death  of  her  modier 
— ^Klng*s  aberration  of  mlnd  ^Birth  of  prince  Bdwaid— Qoeen's  churchin^^ 
She  exercises  regal  power— Loses  it— King's  reooTery— Battle  of  Sc.  Albans. 

The  history  of  Marfraret  of  Anjou,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  is  a 
Itssue  of  the  most  sinking  vicissitudes',  aiid  replete  vviih  events  of  iiiorR 
powerful  interest  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  i  areer  of  atiy 
heroine  of  romarn  r ;  for  the  creations  of  fiction,  ho\vr\  et  forcihlv  thev 
may  appeal  to  our  iinagiDationd,  fade  iulo  msiguiiicauce  before  the  simple 
majesty  of  truth. 

When  we  consider  the  storm)  i^iaudeur  of  character  of  tiiis  last  and 
most  Iim-'kIpsh  of  our  Proven(;!il  (jin  ens,  her  beauty,  her  learning,  her 
rneruetjc  ult  lUs,  and  the  importaiiL  position  she  occupied  for  more  than 
a  i^uaiter  of  a  century  in  the  aimals  of  this  country,  tirst  as  the  uncon- 
stitutional, but  certainly  supreme,  director  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  lastly  as  the  leader  and  rallying  point  of  the  friends  of  Lancaster,  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  eomplele  aira  anUientie  memoir  of  this  prineeee 
Kae  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

Rene  d  Anjon,  the  Mier  of  Margaret,  was  the  second  son  of  Louie 
11^  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  duke  of  Calabria  auif  Anjou,  and  couBt 
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of  Proren^e,  by  Tolante  of  Amgoii.  In  1430  Rtn6  wis,  in  hii  dni^ 
teenUi  yesr,  espoused  Co  IaibetJ%  the  heiress  of  Lomiiie,  who  was  oqIj 
ten  years  old  at  the  period  of  her  nuptials.  This  lady,  who  was  the 
direct  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  in  addition  to  her  princely  patrimrtey^ 
brought  the  bennty,  the  high  spirit,  and  the  imperial  blood  of  im  EUn- 
trious  line,  into  the  ihmily  of  Anjou.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  in  all  respects  a  genuine  scion  of  the  Carlo vingian  imee ;  she  il$o 
inherited  her  ttther's  love  of  learnings  and  his  taste  for  poetry  and  the 
arts. 

Some  of  the  English  Iiistorians,  following  Monstrelet,  place  the  date 
of  Margarct"*s  birth  in  1425  ;  but  this  is  a  palpable  error,  for  her  roodiff, 
who  was  scarrf  ^^  fifteen  ai  that  time,  did  not  j^ive  birlU  to  her  e!<1e5i 
child,  John  of  Calabria,  till  the  following  year.'  Then  ranio  pnnre 
Louis,  followed  bv  Nicolas  and  Ydlante.  twiii-rhildren.  who  were  b<>ni 
October  2,  1428.  After  the  decease  oi  Kene  and  hii>  -^^tiis,  Yolante  \>)ok 
the  tilie  of  queen  of  Sicily,  as  the  next  heir;  and  ihi-  r ircumsuiirr.  to 
gether  with  her  marriage-setth  nif  uls,  .suijiciently  atie!?ts  liie  fact  ihai  she 
M  as  the  elder  sister  of  our  Margaret,^  since  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren havintr  rlanns  to  a  di^sputed  succession  are  generally  strictlv  auihei*- 
ticated  bv  liie  records  uf  ihcir  own  (  (Miiitrv.  Thus  wc  see  tlutl  Manrar^t 
of  Anjou  was  four  years  younger  ihaii  has  been  generally  suppost-L 
According  to  the  best  authorities,^  Margaret  was  born  March  23,  1429, 
at  Point  a  Mousson,  her  mother's  dower-palace,  one  of  the  grandest 
castles  in  Lorraine.  She  was  baptized  under  the  great  crucifix  in  tbe 
catbednl  of  TouU  by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Her  sponsois  me 
her  uncle,  Louis  ill.  huig  of  Naples,  and  Maigueritey  daeheaa  of  Lor- 
nine,  her  nmtemal  gtandmother. 

Margaret  was  yet  in  the  arms  of  her  father's  faithful  nune,  Theopha* 
me^*  by  whom  she  was  reared,  when  the  fierce  contest  for  the  sneee^ 
Aon  to  Lorraine  commenced,  between  herfiitherand  her  mother^s  nncki 
Anthony  of  Vaudemonte,  oa  the  death  of  her  giand&ther,  CharleS|  daks 
of  Lonaine.* 

She  had  scarcely  completed  her  second  year,  when  her  royal  mre  wm 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  his  adversary,  at  the  battle  of  Bnigaenlk 
We  learn  from  the  chronicles  of  Lorraine,  that  the  inftoi  princess  Mtt" 

'Moreri.    Wa^eaburg.    \  illeneuve.    Chron.  de  Lorraine. 

'  A|{iiiu,  this  lact  is  iuconiestably  demonslralod  by  ilie  deed  ia  wluch  Mar^Rt 
yields  the  reversion  of  bar  father's  ioberitanoe  to  Louis  XL,  in  ease  die  hem  «f 
her  elder  ."iMcr,  Yolanie,  should  AiL 

'Richard  Wn<«saburg,  a  contempoiaiy  ehranieler.  If •  da  8t.  MifUie.  Monti 
timi<^r«.    Provo'-i.  Villeno\ive. 

*'ihf  kiiKi-hoartml  iiei^  raised  a  beaiitjiul  moaument  to  this  bumble  fhevi 
wlio  died  111  tlie  year  1458,  just  as  queen  MargareC^s  troubles  oommeooed.  Hi 
good  king  had  ihe  eAgy  of  his  nurae  carved,  holding  ia  her  arms  two  chUdif^ 
himself  and  queen  Marie,  die  eoosort  of  Charles  TIL;  he  ad<led  nn  epitaph 
his  own  writing;  th'*  lines  are  very  natw  finA  ph^nsinjr — Vie  tfu  Roi  Rent, 

•TliT?'  prince  dying  without  male  issue,  the  duchy  of  Ix^rraine  was  claimed  by 
his  brotiier,  Antiiony  of  Vaudcmonte,  on  pretence  liiat  it  wsus  a  Aef  too  iMbki  lo 
Csll  to  the  fplndle  tide,  ReoA  of  Aivou  aaserted  the  right  of  bia  eonaort  id  Ae 
snnoasnon,  whkh  Mad  been  rauoimcad  by  her  two  elder  sisteis. — JfiMraa 
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fu«t  WW  her  modier^  companion,  during  dw  tgonfeing  hnvrv  of  so*- 
peme  in  whieh  the  remiiDod  at  Nanci,  awaiting  tidings  of  the  ieene  of 
that  danatrone  fight  The  e?ent  waa  too  aoon  annonncedi  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Ingicim  from  the  loat  battle.  *^AhttP  exclaimed  the  ducheia, 
daafiinf  her  littlo  Margmt  to  her  boaoaa,  where  is  Reii6  way  lord  ?^ 
he  K»  taken — he  is  skin  P' ' 

**Madam,'^  said  they,  ^be  not  thus  abandoiied  to  grief;  the  dnke  ia 
in  good  haalthf  though  disabled,  and  priaoiier  to  the  Buigondians.^^  But 
the  duchess  was  inconsolable.  The  conncil  of  Lorraine  regarded  her 
with  the  dceoeat  qinpathy,  for  ahe  was  left  with  foor  belptess  children, 
two  boys  ana  two  girls,  the  most  beantiiul  ever  seen. 

While  the  duchess  Mar^ieriie  (her  mother)  rallied  the  dispirited 
friends  of  Rene,  for  the  defence  of  Nanci,  Isabel,  the  tenderesl  and  most 
couraj^eou?  of  conju^l  heroines,  •sought  an  interview  with  her  hostile 
kinsman,  iii  ilie  [lopp  of  o^tninin^  the  release  of  her  capiivc  Inrr?.  nnd  a 
re-ivanriii  from  tiir  horrors  of  civil  strife.  Mt)ved  by  her  ^Kiiiielic  eio- 
qut'iirr.  Anionic  graiUed  a  tniee  of  six  mnnihs,  datpd  AiiifTtHi  1,  14'H. 

Her  ssu|iplirrilions  in  behalf  of  Rpiu'  were  frinllr-^s,  for  he  had  been 
already  ^ivrii  up  lo  the  duke  <»f  l>nrt;uni]\ ,  hv  m  Iioih  he  was  consfgried 
to  a  long  itnprt^onrneni  at  I)ij«>n,  at  the  top  of  a  hi^h  tower,  still  in  ex- 
istence.^ The  only  condiiUHi  on  which  the  sire  of  Margaret  could  obtain 
even  a  temporary  release  froni  his  Lhmldoin,  was  at  the  price  of  bestow- 
ing his  eldest  daughter,  Yolante,  then  in  her  ninlli  year,  on  the  heir  of 
bis  rival,  ilie  young  Ferry  or  Frederic  of  Vaudemoni,  with  prt  of  the 
dispniMi  lands  of  Lorraine  for  her  portion.  The  little  Margaret  was  at 
the  saaM  time  betrothed  lo  Pierre  of  Lnxemburg,  connt  St.  Pol,  whose 
aqiBire  had  cat  Reii6  down  at  the  battle  of  BnlgtMrille.* 

Ren^  being  pledged  to  pay  a  heavy  am  tN*  mmiey  to  the  dnfce  of 
Burgundr  for  his  nuMOOh  waa  obliged  to  give  hia  two  boya  as  hia  faoel- 
ages,  and  to  leai^  Tolante  to  new  aotheiHn4aw;  ao  that,  of  their 
foor  bcantifal  childien,  die  mfoat  Mamret  waa  the  only  one  who  ra- 
mnaed  to  Nanet  with  her  parenta.  Sodi  a  meeting  and  anch  a  parting 
aa  that  f£  Km6  with  hia  fiunily  was  never  before  witnessed,  and  the 
^petite  criature^^  Maifaret,  as  she  ta  called  by  the  chroniclers  of  Lop* 
wne,  is  said  to  have  testified  the  ntmoat  sensibility  on  thia  oceasMNL'* 

The  death  of  the  viitaoiia  Maigarat  of  fiavaria,  the  grandaolher  of 

>  •  Kt^ne,  says  the  Lorraine  Chronicle,  "had  fought  like  a  lion,  atui  was  Mrt 
crvercome  ull  lie  was  blinded  by  the  blood  from  a  wound  on  the  lc;l\  browj  ma 
sear  of  whieh  ha  oarrisd  la  the  grava.** 

*  Here,  to  divipate  the  sorrow  of  his  captivitf,  Ren4  employed  himself  in 
pninting.  Tho  fhapp!  of  the  castle*  of  Dijon  is  still  pnriohf  h  it})  beautiful 
miniatures  and  pajnted  glass  hy  the  royni  hntid  of  the  father  of  our  Margaret  of 
A-ojou.  h  wms  this  exertion  of  bis  taieuta  that  finaiiy  terminated  his  oaptiviiy, 
ibr  Philip  dia  Good  was  lo  much  pleased  with  the  sifbt  of  hit  own  pqrtiai^ 
painled  on  glaas  bf  hit  Interetting  pritoaer,  that  ho  toufht  an  interview  with 
bfBl,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and,  aAer  expressing  the  greatest  admiration  for 
bt*  ♦7*?'"ntj».  offcr«»d  to  mediate  with  Antoine  de  Vaiidcmonte  fbr  hi^  JiHemtinn 
Xhi*  jHirtniit,  together  with  one  of  Jean-saii*-Peur,  the  father  of  dnk«»  I'hilip.  was 
piaced  in  the  window  of  the  church  of  Chartreitse  at  Dijon,  but  watt  demolisheit 
gi  ite  Hevoltttioo.       *Chfonioles  of  Lonaino.  MeaeiaL  ^TiUonsava. 
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this  princess,  at  the  close  of  the  yew  1484,  increased  the  affliedoB  «f 

her  &mily.  But  a  lieavier  trial  awaited  Margaret  aad  her  paraols.  Kinjj; 
Renr,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  release,  was  cofn|K>ne3 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  his  captors.  His  imprisonment  was  shared  bv 
his  eldest  son,  Jean  of  Calabria,  but  Louis  was  restored  to  the  anDSfll 
his  sorrowing  nioilier  and  sister. 

hi  1436,  on  the  death  of  liene's  eldest  l^Kuher,  Louis  kv^'J  of  Naplp^, 
the  sureession  of  his  realms  devolved  ud  iIh'  royal  captiTe,  an-l  his  taith- 
ful  consort  Isabel  prepared  to  assert  hi*^  rigliis.  Among  tfie  lUusirious 
females  of  the  lifteenth  century,  the  uioiher  of  Margaret  ol  A!i)oa  holdt 
a  distint^uished  place,  alikf-  lor  iier  cuijiiiiiifniin?  talents,  lic-r  s^reat  per 
sonal  endowments,  her  cnuni^p,  and  conjugal  !<Midemess.  It  \va?  from 
this  illu8lri(»u&  ^  arrnt  iliai  Margaret  iidieriied  ihose  energies  which  ihs 
sternest  shocks  oi  adversity  were  unable  lo  subdue.  With  such  a  mother 
as  Isabtila  of  Lorraine,  who  was  the  patroness  of  .Agnes  Sorel,  and  vah 
contemporary  of  Joan  of  Arc,  born  and  nurtured  amidst  scenes  of  civj 
warfare  and  domestic  calamity,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  the  character- 
istics of  Anjoa^  haroine  partook  of  the  temper  of  the  times  in  whicli 
she  was  unhappily  thiown. 

While  amnging  her  meaanrsa  for  asserting  by  tarn  of  wnm  Ihl 
claims  of  her  captive  lord^  to  the  diifiuted  aQeeeasioii  of  Naples, 
mother  of  Maigaret,  who  had  now  assuned  the  title  of  queen  of  ihs 
Two  Sicilies^  took  up  her  abode  with  Maigaret  and  Louis,  at  the  cUb- 
teau  of  Taiaacott)  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhoue.  ^  The  aingular  beaa^ 
and  graces  of  these  illustrious  children,"  aaya  the  chronicler  of  Fh^ 
Tcn^  ^caused  them  to  be  regarded  abnoat  in  the  light  of  angd  via- 
lanis." 

The  Proven^alS)  whose  poetic  feelings  were  pasaiownfeiy  escitad  faf 

the  advent  of  the  consort  and  lovely  children  of  their  captive  pnD0% 
Ibilowed  them  in  crowds^  wherever  they  appeared^ainging  eong?  in  their 
praise,  strewing  flowers  at  their  feet,  presenting  them  with  vobfs 
wreaths,  and  nightly  kindling  bonfires  before  the  palace,  to  pios<ni 

them  from  infection.   Nostradanuis  adds  a  very  marvellous  atiwy,  of  a 

number  of  witches  and  evil  fairies,  who  intruded  themselves  among  tbe 
loval  ihrono"*'  who  came  to  gnrf  on  those  vrrv  beautiful  and  yHTliitl* 
creatures,    the  Infanla'  Marguerite  and  her  broifier." 

The  fearful  visitation  of  the  plaune  C()in|)eiled  the  queen  of  the  Sick 
lies  to  hurry  her  preciotis  little  ones  from  Tanismn.  Tfiey  embark^ 
with  her  at  Marseilles,  for  Aapies;  where,  however,  the  pestiltiice, 
from  which  they  had  fled  at  Provence,  was  raging.  The  roval  ^imi- 
gers  look  up  iheir  abode  at  Capua,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  lamiiy  d 
Anjou,  in  Naples. 

Queen  Isabel  caused  her  captive  husband  to  be  proclaimed  as  king  of 
tne  Two  Sicilies,  at  wliich  ceremony  liie  young  Margaret  and  her  bro- 


'The  old  Proven9al  writers  constantly  call  our  Margaret  of  Aiyou  the  injoott* 
There  wjss  a  horrid  norifloe  of  hiaimttt  lift,  hj  boming  these  pi^Mdad  winhsi 
when  the  plague  iMched  Tataseon,  the  ignoant  in  all  ages  balievii^  psjOlssst 
CO  be  occasioned  by  msgio. 
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tner  wrrr  seated  by  their  royal  mother,  in  ihe  Inuinphal  rbair  of  siale, 
covered  with  velvet  and  eiubroidered  with  gold,  in  which  thus  cuujugid 
keroine  was  borne  ihrousfh  the  street  of  Naples. 

Rene  was  chieHy  in<lfbied  for  bis  deliverance  from  bondage  to  tlie 
exeriionsi  of  bis  failliiul  consort.  In  tiie  trfaiy  for  bis  lil)eration,  the 
folli>wing  remarkable  aiut  k  was  proposed  by  the  duke  of  l^iiri^undv, 
which  affords  an  indication  that  the  English  alliance  was  eontemj)lalcd 
as  early  as  1435-6  : — ^♦And  to  eefnent  ilie  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
Margajret  of  Anjoo,  second  daughter  to  the  king  Kene,  slmll  espouse  tho 
yoang  king  of  England.^'  This  was  nine  years  before  the  marriage 
took  placei  the  bride  being  but  aix  years  old ;  it  appcurs  a  mere  su^rg^ 
ttqiot  on  the  aide  of  Burgundy,'  without  any  sanction  of  the  En^lisit^  and 
IffM  opposed  by  Charles  VIL 

Margaret  of  Anjon  remained  at  the  Capua  Palace,  with  her  heroie 
moiher,  till  the  year  1438,  when  Rene,  having  obtained  his  freedomi 
his  entry  into  Naples,  with  a  Proven9al  army,  mounted  on  a 
white  charger.  Afirr  tenderly  cnibi*acing  MaigariM  and  luM  mo- 
Ihatr^  he  transferred  their  abo<le  to  the  elegant  palace,  finished  wiib  the 
Mmoat  profusion  of  luxury,  by  his  volupmous  predecessor,  Joanna  11. 
lEere,  in  the  soft  au*  of  Italy,  our  young  Margaret  of  Anjou  proceeded 
in  bter  education,  under  the  rare  of  hor  motlier.  anil  her  br«>ther'8 learned 
fiHor,  Anioine  de  .  author  of  some  of  the  earliest  romances  of 
I^rench  literature,  whicii,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  for  the  n-^  T^ement  of  Mar- 
garet's brother;  Because,*"^  says  Antoine,  in  liis  dedication,  you  were 
Il|%vav6  very  fond,  my  prince,  of  hearintr  u\v  tell  you  little  tales. 
"  Ti)is  literary  education,  in  the  sweet  and  voluptuous  ilinie  of  Niiples, 
was  bv  no  means  a  suitable  prepanition  for  Mar2[iiret\s  Kuulish  (h'siina- 
lion  :  for  there  could  be  few  ideas  in  common  l)etween  her  ami  a  rude 
people  who  had  retrograded  from  the  civilijsaiiou  ihey  hiul  aitaiued  uudtir 
l^e  Provencal  alliances  of  England. 

*  In  the  year  1413,  Margaret  returned  to  Lorraine  with  her  roval  mo- 
ther,  having  first  experienced  the  grief  of  losing  her  brother  prince 
Louis,  with  whom  slie  had  been  educated.  Previous  to  that  event,  the 
contract  of  marriiige  with  the  coimt  de  St.  Pol  having  been  broken  off, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  the  count  de  Nevers,  nepliew  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  matters  were  so  far  advanced  that  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  articles  to  be  signed ;  but  wheTi  it  was  discovered  that  a  clause 
boen  inserted,  disinheriting  the  children  that  might  be  born  of  her 
er  Yolante  and  Ferry  of  Vaudemonte,  Charles  VIL,  whose  coiK 
Mary  of  Anjou,  was  aunt  to  both  princesses,  would  not  permit  the 
to  take  place  on  such  conditions. 
The  proposals  of  the  count  St.  Pol  were  renewed  aAer  the  death  of 
Loids,  but  Nostradamus  thinks  the  idea  of  the  more  splendid 
with  the  king  of  England  prevented  them  from  being  accepted 
itine  the  territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  king  Rent's  patrimooy 

*  Ipabclla,  tluclicss  of  Bnr^rnntiy,  wns  a  )>riiiri'ss  of  iljc  Liiiifustriun  blood, 
dMUglilor  ii£  ihc  kiug  ul  Purtugal,  by  Fhiiippa,  daugUlur  aC  Joka  oC 

Gaunt. 


(inhpiitrd  an  ihe  appanafc  of  hi?  ancestor,  Clmrlps  of  Anjou,  yocn^ 
hrothor  of  St.  I^uis),  were  occupied  by  the  iro.ip-  .  f  England;  so  thai 
he  could  scarcdy  be  said  to  possess  a  single  undisputed  lovvu  or  ca*ile, 
and  his  famdy  and  himself  were  reduced  to  a  stale  of  pennrr.  which 
their  iUustriouf*  descent  and  lofty  titles  only  rendered  ihr  more  ron<pj- 
cuous.  But,  however  paialuliy  these  adversities  mifirht  be  felt  by  hu 
consort  and  children,  Rene  regarded  the  frowns  of  foituue  with  philcH^ 
aophical  indi^rence,'  and,  retiring  into  Provence,  occapied  hiinseif  with 
writing  msai  and  composiiig  momCy  for  whiek  he  poanMd  so  oi^ 
nary  Mlents.* 

Searcf'lv  had  Margtiret  of  Anjou  entered  her  teens,  when  her  preco- 
cious chafni5«  and  talents  created  the  most  lively  sensations  at  the  coujt 
of  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  France.  There  was  no  princess  in  Chrijsien- 
dom,"  says  Barante,*  ^  more  accoini^ished  than  my  lady  Marguerite  of 
Anion.  She  was  already  renownea  in  Fiance  for  her  heaotr  and  wit, 
and  all  the  roiefcnrtones  of  her  Ihther  had  only  ^  *a  opportonity 
of  displaying  her  lofty  spirit  and  couTage." 

Tlie  report  of  these  charms,"  according  to  another  learned,  but 
somewhat  imaginative,  French  author,  "first  reached  Henry  VI.,  the 
young  bachelor  king  of  England,  through  the  medium  of  a  gentleinaii 
of  Anjou,  named  Chanspchevrier,  a  prisoner  at  large  (belonging  to  $ir 
John  Falstolf),  with  whom  king  Henry  was  accnslomed  to  coartm 
occasionally ;  and  be  gave  so  eloquent  a  deeeriptioa  of  Che  rare  endow- 
ments which  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  portionleaa  daughter  of  the 
impoTerished  kinf  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  tnat  Henir  despatched  hhi 
to  the  Tourt  of  Lorraine,  to  procure  a  portnh  of  the  yonn^  pcin- 
eess*^  This  statement  is  quite  consistent  with  Henry V  proceedings,  m 
raard  to  the  preliminaries  for  his  aUtance  with  a  daughter  of  the  rout 
of  Armagnac;  for  we  find)  by  tlie  curious  correspondence  between  the 
two  eonrtS)  that  a  jminter  nained  Hans  was  employed  by  the  yovthlU 
monarch,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  three  daughters  of  that  prince,  for 
his  satisfaction.  Henry  was  very  explicit  in  his  directions  that  the  like- 
nesses should  be  perfect,  requiring  that  the  young  ladies  ^  should  be 
painted  in  their  kirtles  simple,  and  their  visages  like  as  ye  see,  and  thor 
stature,  and  their  beauty,  the  colour  of  tbeir  skin,  and  their  comle- 
 •  — _ 

*So  Utllo  resemblanrp  there  in  character  b«^twpon  R*»'-e  '  hi>  ener^tk 
daughter  Mar^ret  that  it  is  related  nf  hini.  that  when  the  new*  th-^  ['>«!9  of 
one  of  his  kingiioms  waa  brought  to  him  while  he  H*as  engaged  in  paitiuna  a 
partridge  from  nainiv,  he  paid  no  attantioii  to  die  eoHun—icatiom  nor  ivovIA  ks 
see  the  messenger,  dU  he  had  given  tbe  flaithing  strokes  to  his  den^ 

•Rent's  original  composition i«  in  music  arc  nt  this  very  time  the  deli^bcoCkil 
native  country,  ami,  infleed.  of  Europe.  H'*  mt?*  th'*  inventor  of  the  opera  bar- 
let ;  antl  the  drama  of  Xa  Tentacimi^  revive*l  with  ^  much  spleoiiour  «  Pafiss 
In  1832,  was  origiDalty  composed  by  this  prinee*  The  wild  stoiy  hts  own, 
mod  die  delightlbl  melodiet  his  coaapotition,  wbieh  have  beeo  weieij  MMd 
and  regulated  bf  modem  an.  This  prinee,  admml  Ibr  kts  beaeAo«iee  hj  bis 
people,  who  named  him  the  GotkI,  wat  sootned  bjf  the  dsscnMifie  wnUtmrntkm 

•ra^  as  /aindtuU  and  feeble-nunded. 
'Tbe  learned  chronicler  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 


■■nces.^^ '  The  commissiooem  ^  were  to  uige  the  artist  to  use  f(reni  i  x« 
pedition,  and  to  send  the  picture  or  ymmrine.  over  to  the  kin^  as  quickly 
w  possible,  that  he  might  make  his  choice  betw^n  the  three.''' 

Champchevrier,  more  sncoeMful  in  his  mission  than  the  reverend 

plenipoientiarirs  wlio  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  the  matrimoOMl 
treaty  with  ihe  court  of  Arnia^nac,  obtained  a  portrait  of  Mar^ret^ 
pai filed  by  one  of  the  first  arlislH  in  France,  who  employed,  onr 
aMtiu)r  aiiils,  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  This  is  not  unlikelv,  for  SnflMk 
was  the  ostensible  instruineiil  in  this  niarriajs^e;  butlfie  real  person  with 
whom  the  project  for  a  union  bet\vt'(;n  Henry  VI.  ami  .Mare^aret  of  Anjou 
originated,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  cardinal  Beaufort,  the  ' 
gieat-uncle  of  the  king.'  The  education  of  Henry  VI.  having  been  su- 
periniended  by  the  cardinal,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  want  of  enerey 
and  decision  in  his  character,  which  rendered  it  desirable  to  provide  hiui 
with  a  consort  whose  intellectual  powers  would  b<'  likely  to  supplv  his 
constitutional  defects,  and  whose  acquirements  might  render  her  a  suit- 
able companion  for  so  learned  and  refined  a  prince.^ 

In  Maigaret  of  Aiyou  all  these  requisites  were  nnited  with  beauty, 
eloqsenoey  aiid  every  feminine  charm  calculated  to  win  anbotmded  inflii* 
e&oe  over  the  plastic  miod  of  the  youthfal  sofereign.  She  was,  more« 
over,  at  that  tender  and  nnreflective  age,  at  which  she  miffht  be  rendend 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cardioal^a  political  views.  Under  these  oir» 
cnmstanoes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chanipchevrier  had  received 
hie  cue  from  the  cardinal^  when  he  described  to  Henry,  in  such  glowing 
colours,  the  channs  and  mental  graces  of  the  very  princess  to  wTiom  he 
liwi  dpfenpined  to  unite  him,  both  for  the  reasons  wa  have  before  siati^, 
and  as  i^iiieans  of  concluding  a  peace  with  France. 

In  the  meantime  sir  John  Falstolf,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  being 
piMlljr  eiiRiged  at  the  departure  of  his  prisoner  without  havinir  made 
any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom,  employed  tiie  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  some  credit,  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  France,  explaining  the  circumstance,  and  entreating  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  bim.^  According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  no  prince  was 
justified  in  extending  his  protection  to  a  captive  who  had  forfeited  his 
parole  of  honour;  therefore  kin^j  Charles  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  Champchevrier,  who  was  taken  on  his  way  fron>  the  court  of  Lor- 
raine towards  Enfrland.  He  was  brought  before  the  king  of  France  at 
Vincennes,  and  fully  cleared  himself  from  all  nnputations  on  his  honour, 
by  produciuij  a  safe  conduri  to  Lorraine,  sii^ned  by  kinor  Ilenrv,  and 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  mutsiou  ou  which  he  had  been  employed 
by  his  captor's  sovereign. 

•  Bockin?ton"?«  Jmirnal,  cditrd  by  sir  Harris  Nicolti:^,  p.  9. 

•Ttiero  is  much  correspondence  in  Beckitifrton  s  Journal,  as  to  t1io«*>  portmir^, 
which  were  painted  in  oil  on  canvass.  Tbe  count  of  Armagnnc,  who,  it  i^eemA, 
was  only  mmuiung  the  Kngli^h  with  negotiatiofia  he  nevnr  intendeil  to  fulfil, 
atMtsSt  ■*  that  on»  of  the  portraiu  is  done,  »nil  the  others  sliall  he  completed  with 
ell  speed but  they  certainly  never  renchoil  Knplnml. 

'  B«f«iii»*s  Chronicles  of  the  duiMs  of  fiargundjr.   Guthrie's  PoL  Hi  "it.  of  En^ 

*  riii«  letter  is  still  in  existence  iu  tbe  royal  archives  of  Fratioe. — Pmott, 
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Charles  VII.  was  liighly  amused  at  the  information  thos  obtained  of 
bis  nephew's  love-affairs;  and  being  struck  with  the  gieat  advaotsfes 
that  might  result  to  himself  and  hi<  harassed  kini2^d(»m.  if  an  ai!ia  ;<*e 
were  actually  to  be  formrf!  hrf'^ppTi  Ifrnrv  niid  his  fair  kinswoman,  ht' 
released  Cfiampchevrier,  acd  mjomed  liiin  to  return  to  rouri  of  E^ie* 
land  without  delav,  and  make  n-se  of  every  representation  in  hi?  power 
to  incline  king  Henry  to  chout-e  tfie  lady  Mar^ret  for  his  queen. 

The  re-appeti ranee  of  Chanipehevrier  ai  Windsor,  and  his  fre^jucnt 
C"!ik  r(  rire<  w  iih  tlie  king,  caused,  it  is  added,  suspiciorijs  as  to  the  na- 
ture ol  the  l>iis!ne88  on  which  he  had  been  employed,  in  the  minil  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  up  a  jealous  espionage  on  the  actions  a' 
his  roval  nephew.  Tliese  suspii  ions  were  coufirroed  when  kin£  Henrv 
undertook  himself  to  satisfy  sir  John  Falstolf  for  the  ransom  of  hk  pn* 
soner^  and  despatched  him  a  second  time  on  a  secret  missioo  to  the 
com  I  ui  Lunaine. 

Henry  VI.  was  then  in  his  four-«nd-tweniieth  year,  beautifiil  ia  pei^ 
8on,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  refined  mind,  holy  and  pare  in  thoogte 
and  deed,  resialing  vith  ▼irtnous  indignation  every  attempt  tlm  hid 
been  made  by  the  unprincipled  females  of  hie  court  to  entangle  him  in 
the  snares  of  illicit  passion ; '  yet  pining  for  die  sweet  ties  of  eonjugil 
love  and  sympathy.  The  loneliness  of  his  condition,  and  ^  his  eanert 
desire  to  live  under  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriagei^  are  patheticall  j  set 
forth  by  the  bachelor  monarch,  in  hii  curious  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioners empowered  by  him,  two  years  before,  to  eondnct  the  mpt» 
tiations  between  him  and  the  court  ci  Armagnac** 

The  choice  of  a  consort  for  the  yoimg  king,  was  the  decidti^  contest 
for  political  mastery,  between  those  fierce  rival  kinsmen,  the  dake  cf 
Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  Gloucester's  laTourite  profect,  of 
uniting  his  royal  nephew  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Annsgoac  wis 
rendered  abortive,  by  Hemy's  determination  not  to  commit  himself  io 
any  way,  till  he  had  seen  the  portraits  of  the  ladies;'  and  while  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  was  playing  a  double  game  with  the  court  of 
France,  delayed  the  artist's  progress,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  the  lirelr 
transcript  of  tfip  rhnrms  of  his  lovely  kinswoman,  ^fargnrel  of  Anjoa, 
made  an  nuleliblc  iinprp««inn  on  the  licarl  of  the  youthful  monarch,  ard 
he  rp.=:nlved  to  obtam  tier  hand  at  anv  sacritice.  The  sarrific  was,  a:Vr 
all,  much  le««  than  has  been  repri  sr med  ;  and  Henry  \  i.,  m  his  anirst 
desire  to  ^ive  periee  to  his  exhausted  realm,  proved  himself  a  more  en- 
lightened ruler  than  his  renowned  Rire.  wlio  had  deluged  ihe  continent 
with  blood,  end  rendered  the  crown  bankrupt,  in  the  vain  atiempi  to 
unite  England  and  1  mure.  The  national  p-ide  of  the  Knglish  promp'ei 
ihem  to  desire  a  contmuance  ot'  the  contest,  bui  ii  \\  as  a  contest  no  its^ 
ruinous  now  to  England  than  to  France;  and  cardinal  BLaui<.*:L,  vuui  tb« 
other  members  of  Henry's  cabinet,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  maiiK 
taining  the  war,  were  only  too  happy  to  enter  into  amicable  negotiatioBf 

*Whon  tljc  hi'lit'S  prfsentod  Thpmsolvf'*  beHirt'  him  immodeyttr  RTtirr\?. '-^st 
3roung  king  turned  awny,  with  tbui  prmiiiive  rebuke — ^  Fie,  fie,  forsooth,  ye  Oe 
much  to  btamfi.** 

^Beckington's  Journal,  edited  hf  m  Hania  Nieolae.     7.  •UH, 
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with  Frtaeev  on  the  |rmiiids  of  a  malrimonml  alljanee  between  king 
Heniy  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who,  through  her  grandmother,  Maigaret 
of  Bavaria,  was  nearly  related  both  to  Charlee  VII.  and  to  Henry. 

In  January,  1444,  the  eommiBaioners  of  England,  France,  and  Bnr* 
ittody,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Tourt,  to  negotiate  a  trace  widi 
Fnnce,  preparatory  to  a  peaee,  the  basis  and  crment  of  which  were  to 
be  die  marriage  of  the  young  king  of  England  with  the  beautiful  nieee. 
of  the  queen  of  France.  Blany  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  matri- 
monial treaty,  with  all  its  startling  articles,  had  been  privately  settled 
between  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Lorraine,  before  the  pabln 
cation  of  ihe  commission  for  negotiating  the  truce.' 

Suffolk,  who  was  appointed  the  amha«?«5ador  extraordinary  on  this 
orrn^ion.  sn  mwrh  alarmed  nt  the  responsihilitv  be  was  likely  to 
jiicur,  tiiat  ho  ar  ti]rili\-  presented  a  petition  to  the  kin^,  pravinff  to  be 
excused  from  the  otlice  that  had  been  put  upon  him*/  nor  cn\]](\  he  be 
prevaileil  upon  to  undertnkp  it,  till  he  was  sernrfd  from  personal  [>pril, 
hv  an  order  from  the  kinLT  under  the  (rrpnt  seal,  inijoiiiinfj  him  to  under- 
take, withe  111  iuar  or  sniii)!^,  the  commission  which  had  been  fr'w^n 
him.  Thus  assured,  butloilx  was,  in  an  evil  hour  lor  iiioisolf  and  all 
yiarties  concerned,  persuaded  to  stand  in  the  srnp,  by  becoming  the  pro- 
eurai<»r  of  the  most  unpopular  peace,  aiul  lata  I  marriage,  that  were  erer 
negotiated  by  a  prime  minister  of  England.  As  a  preliminary,  a  truce 
far  two  years  was  signed,  May  28th,  1444. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  of  the  bride, 
whoee  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed  by  the  gallant  am- 
Waaadora  of  England  ^  to  ontweigh  all  the  riches  in  the  world.^' 

When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form,  to  the  father  of  the  young 
Margaret,  he  replied,  in  the  spirit  of  a  knight-emnt,  ^  That  it  would  be 
iaeonsistent  with  his  hooonr  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the 
usnrper  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Anjou  and  Maine;"*  and  he  d»- 
naoded  the  restoration  of  these  provinces,  as  an  indispensable  condition 
in  the  marriagOHuticles.  This  demand  was  backed  by  the  king  of 
France,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ceded  by  king  Henry  and  his 
coancil. 

The  handsome  and  accomplished  count  de  Neren,  who  was  a  prince 
id  the  house  of  Burgundy,  a  aoldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
candicfaite  lor  the  hand  of  the  royal  Provencal  beauty,  to  whom  he  wae 
paanonately  attached ;  *  and  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  formidable 
rival,  wno  was  on  the  spot  withal,  to  push  his  suit  in  person,  might  have 
had  son^e  r  ffect  in  influencing  king  Henry  to  a  decision,  more  lover-like 
than  poiuic. 

As  soon  as  the  mndiiions  of  tlm  inarriage  wore  settled,  Sii!r>lk  re- 
turned to  brins^  the  suhject  before  jKirliamciit,  whe i  e  lie  fiiul  to  encounter 
a  stormy  opposition  Irom  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  ins  f>arly,  who 
were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace  with  France,  and  a  marriage  with  a 

*6atkrie.    Baranta.  Speed. 

•RyT->er'B  Ffftlera.    It  U  remarkable  dm»  SnfTolk,  Moiyii8»  and  Wenlock,  tha 
*t)ninT«i?joncrs  in  this  treaty,  nil  '  Mme  to  violent  ends. 
'Ibp^Hfti.    XIajiin.   GuUihe.    iiurante.  *Rapia.  *  l^eneuve. 
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daughter  of  the  Imiue  t)f  Anjou.  Sutfi>ik«  howevrr,  only  acted  ih? 
&l^cnt  of  rartlinai  Beaulorl,  who  possessed  an  a^rcrulaiicv,  not  only  lit 
thp  rotiiinl,  hu\  with  the  |>arljain"n!  ;  ainl,  above  all.  thf»  inrlimtiuiis  of 
till  royal  bacitflur  bniiL'  »'!!tin'ly  on  his  sulc,  his  triiiiii|>h  over  Gioncf*- 
ici  was  compl**!<».  Sull<uk  was  ditfruiicd  wiih  llie  Ullf  of  marquess,  and 
Uivesied  wall  tiiU  jM»w».{i>  u>  t:*()ousie  the  lady  MarL^irel  of  Anjou,  as  the 
proxy  t>f  hia  auvcitji^n.'  Tiiere  i*.  in  Kyiiier'a  FiLHicra,  i  leii*T  from  the 
king.  avldrp^«pd  to  Sutfolk,  m  the  grand  tieneschai  of  bis  hou^hoid^ 
daled  Utt.  ,i!sih,  1444,  m  which  lie  savi  r — 

**As  you  liavc  lau  ly,  by  the  divine  tavour  and  cmce,  in  our  name  and 
for  us  engaged  verbally  ihe  excelleai,  magniiiceiiu  and  Tcry  bright 
Margareita,  die  sereoe  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  sworn  tfaal 
we  shall  cootnict  niBtriniony  with  htty  we  eoBMmt^  md  will  that  ahe  bt 
eondueiad  lo  ue  over  teas,  from  her  eoantry  aod  friends^  at  our  expense.'* 

Sufiblk,  acconipauied  ijy  ius  hdy^  lad  a  tplMNlid  tiaiii  of  the  nobility 
had  sailed  from  Eogjand  on  this  fiual  nuaaioo  aome  timo  beibra,  and  prcK 
ceedad  to  NaneL  The  king,  queen,  and  the  daaphhiesa  of  Fianee,  the 
dukes  of  Bfeiagne  and  Alen^on,  and,  in  short,  all  the  moat  diatingnshed 
personages  of  the  courts  of  Fmnoe  and  Lorraine,  wefe  there  ansembled, 
to  do  honour  to  the  espousala  of  the  youthful  MargareL* 

llistonane  vary  as  to  die  time  and  pkee  of  thiir  ceremonial ;  bnt»  ao- 
cor  liiiiT  to  the  best  auihoniies,  it  was  solemnised,  in  November,  1444, 
by  Louis  d'Harancourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at  Ifanci,  in  St  Martin'?  Church, 
where,  in  the  pieseace  of  hor  dlustrious  parents,  the  rtiyal  family  of 
Fiance,  and  a  concourse  of  nubl^  aod  ladtes,  tlie  marquess  of  Sudblk 
espoused  the  lady  Mnr^raret,  in  the  aaM  and  as  the  proxy  of  his 
sovereign,  Henry  VJ.  of  Ktigland  * 

Drayton,  in  his  poptical  chronicle,  after  quaintly  «"mnncratin(T  the  rank 
and  nninhrr  of  thu  (listmLnii*'fipd  sju^^^  at  quetMi  .Marij;aret's  espoUAis, 
thus  eiegautly  aUudes  to  iht!  ciiarms  ol  the  royal  bride 

WhiUc  that  only  the* 

Uke  to  the  rotj  monnng  towardi  Its  rise, 
Cheers  all  the  ehiucb  as  it  doth  eheer  the  skies.^ 

Kin<r  Ilciie  nuiiiliiet!  his  pass^ion  for  paffcanlry  and  courtiv  gnmos.  r\l 
lliese  nuptials,  to  ins,  hturl  a  ctniteut.  A  tournament  was  pfixclauned  ia 
In>nour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at  which  throngs  of  princely 
knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore  garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of 
coiuplimeut  to  the  royal  bride  of  fiifteeo,  who  had  chosen  this  flower  for 
her  emblem.* 

Among  those  who  particularly  disttngnisbed  themeelvee  ofti 
sioo,  were  Cfaarlea  of  Anjou,  the  gallant  unele  ol  tbeMdiy 

_.  ,  .   I,'      :  ^»|fl 

*>V>\v.     Muti-Trfh't.     Hii'MMir'.     \'j[lori<>uvo,  '  'Ibid 

•The  fitlUjwmg  ^ju^ta^e     la  the  odgiauj  word*  of  Richard  Wassaburg.  «  c^p 
temporary  of  Margaret,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  li 
to  her  age  is  of  peat  imp«irtance ;  Madame  Margaret,  d  Anjou,  ^ 

mm/f  iiauc«>e  iiu  ileun  rui  d  Aoj(ieierra.  ^ 
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de  Breze,  lord  of  Varenne^  and  senMchal  of  Normandy,  one  of  the  eom* 

ini:$sionen,who  negotiated  the  mmrria^c-trcaty  of  tbe  beautiful  Margaretf 
in  whose  service,  during  the  melanchoiy  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Roaeey 
be  afierwarde  pecformod  such  romantic  exploits.'  Charles  Vil*  appeared 
in  the  ii^^ta  more  than  once  in  honour  of  his  &ir  kinswoman ;  he  bore 
on  ills  shield  the  serpent  of  the  fairy  Meiusiiia.  He  tilled  with  the 
lather  of  the  royal  bride,  by  whom,  howerer,  he  was  vanquished.  The 
most  dislinguiHlied  renown  was  won  by  Margaret's  forsaken  spouse,  the 
count  St.  Pul,  wjjo  received  tlie  prize  from  the  hands  of  her  aunt)  the 
queen  oi'  France,  and  her  mother,  the  queen  of  SinU 

li  i?;  to  i)e  observed  that  Su0blk  took  no  part  in  liu^  ]■  Mists  or  games. 
Sucli  txerris<'s  were,  in  fart^  little  Piiitpd  to  his  1:1:1  vi  vear*?,  wliich 
greaily  outnumbered  liio>e  of  the  latin  r  the  voiiitilui  bride,  iiot\\  ith- 
sianding  nil  that  poeUs  and  romancinjr  lusiorians  have  feigned,  on  the 
subject  of  the  imaginary  passion  of  Margaret,  fur  the  hoary  proxy  of 
her  lord. 

The  briilal  lestiviticfi  lai^tef!  eif^ht  days,  nncl  the  spot  w  here  llie  tumua- 
ment  vva:»  held,  is  still  called,  in  mernorv  of  that  circumstance,  the  Place 
de  Carriire.  AW  the  noble  ladies  in  Licraiiu  came  from  iheu*  Gothic 
castles  to  be  present  at  these  /V/c5,  where  all  the  beauty  and  chivah  v  of 
France,  and  England,  and  Burgundy,  were  assembled.*  The  long-de- 
layed marriage  of  Margaret's  elder  sister  with  her  cousin,  Feny  of 
Vaudemontey  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  under  the  following 
romantic  eircumstances :  ^  Ferry,  who  was  passionately  enamoured  of 
hm  beautiful  fiandt^  Yolante,  to  whom  he  liad  been  betrothed  upwafde 
of  nine  yearn,  rendered  desperate  by  the  delays  of  her  father  (who  never 
intended  to  allow  her  to  fulfil  her  forced  engagement,  with  the  son  of 
his  adversary),  formed  and  executed  a  plan,  with  a  band  of  adventurous 
young  chevalieia,  for  carrying  her  ofl^  at  the  nuptial  tournament  of  hei 
younger  sister  Margarst.  King  Ren(^  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  was 
induced,  by  the  mediation  of  the  kin^  and  queen  of  Fmnce,  and  the  r^ 
of  the  royal  company,  to  forgive  the  gallant  trespass  of  the  long-de- 
frauded bridegroom;  and  a  general  reconciliation  took  place,  in  which 
all  past  rancours  were  forgotten,  and  the  pageants  and  games  were  re- 
newed with  fresh  spirit.''^ 

At  the  conelttsioii  of  the  eight  days^  fete,  Margaret  was  solemnly  de- 
livered to  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  SuHblk,  and  took  a  mournful 
Ijjrrwell  of  lier  weepinof  kindred  and  friends.      Never,"  say  the  chroni- 

*  Barante.    Mou.-trclet.  *WaB«aburg.  fiaxamo 

'Agnes  Sorel,  the  all-powerlVil  mistress  of  Charles  YII.,  who  bad  twelve  years 
prt^viouslybeCD  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Margaret's  moihcr,  made  a  coiij<pi(Miou5 
aj'pearnrif-p  al  this  tourimrnpnt.  Sbf  wn*  cnllcfl  "tin'  Lj»f!y  (  f  Brnuty."  :niil  on 
tlii-  oc-r-ii  imi  assumed  ihi'  <lre»s  of  an  Aniazoii,  w«>nrini:  n  Miit  ul"  lauciiul  aiiiH'wr 
blazin};  with  jewels,  m  which  she  came  011  the  groutnl,  uiounicd  ou  a  ^ui>frh 
charger,  splendidly  caparisoned.  Such  were  the  morals  at  the  court  of  tlie  last 
of  the  Provencal  sovereigns,  tlmt  the  preff^nce  of  J^i  MU  Ji^nety  '  far  from  be- 
ing ro^artIt*d  »is  an  insuh  to  the  virgiu  britle,  in  whose  honour  ilie  lournnment 
w:i>i  lH'M,or  to  liorauiit  the  que«'?i  -  f  Frnn**^  and  the  dauphincbs',  was  cou-nidered 
tt>  add  the  Kreutest  edtU  to  the  Jt.t». — Biiranle,  *  \  ii*t*ueuve.  Wa*sai>urg. 
TOL.  ni.  — 12 
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den  of  her  natire  land,  ^  was  a  young  princess  moie  deeply  Imei  ii 
the  bosom  of  her  own  fiunily.^'  Charles  Vil.  of  Fiaiiee»  wiio  was  tea* 
deriy  attached  to  the  accomplished  nieee  of  hit  qaeen,  aceompaoied  her 
two  leagues  from  Nanci,  clasped  her  at  partiiy  many  limea  rn  hii  mm^ 
tod  saidf  with  his  eyes  AiU  of  tean^ 

^  I  seem  to  have  done  nothing  for  you,  my  niece,  in  placing  yoa  ea 
one  of  the  greatest  thrones  in  Europe,  for  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing you."  Sobs  stifled  his  voice ;  the  young  queen  could  only  repir 
with  a  torrent  of  tears ;  they  parted,  and  saw  each  other  no  mor^. 
Charles  retiiriif^fl  to  ISanci,  with  his  eyes  swollen  with  weeping.'  A 
harder  {Mining  took  place  with  her  father,  wiio  went  with  her  lar  as 
Bar;  there  he  commended  her  lo  God,  but  neuher  the  father  north* 
daughter  could  ^^peaii  to  each  other,  but  turned  away  with  lull  beartSi 
wiiiiout  uttering  a  single  word.* 

These  regrets, — in  wIik  h  p^rsoos  who  were,  by  the  enqueues  an  J 
restraints  of  royalty,  uiul^Iii  to  conceal  every  emotion  of  the  hmri,  so 
passionately  indulged  on  ihis  occasinn, — are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
amiable  and  endearing  quahties  of  the  youililul  Margaret,  or  her  \m» 
would  not  have  been  so  deeply  lamented,  when  she  was  depariincr  (toq 
a  precarious  and  care-clouded  home,  to  fuiiii  a  destiny,  who^  perspec- 
tive was,  at  that  time,  brilliant. 

Margaret's  eldest  brother,  J<ihD  dake  of  CSdabiia,  and  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  attended  her  on  her  route,  b«t  she  tia?elled  with  her  owm 
trsiii,  as  qneea  of  Enriand,  tioder  the  proteetioo  of  the  narquesa  of  Sif> 
iblk  and  his  wife.^  This  lady,  who  was  the  giand-dangfater  and  hebtsi 
of  QeoOnj  Chaucer,  the  iath«r  of  English  poetry,  was  also  finfrrmwia 
to  cardinal  Beaufort,  and  was,  doubtless  on  that  account,  sdeded  hy 
him  as  the  cik^peroii,  or  slate  governess,  of  the  vii)gia  bride  of  Heiny  Vt 
It  was,  probably,  thioufh  the  inflnence  of  the  marchioness  of  sJUk^ 
that  the  young  queen  formed  that  inviolable  bond  of  ftieodship,  with  alf 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Beaufort,  which  afterwarda  mTolfod  her  is 
euch  great  unpopularity. 

The  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  lady  Emma  do  Scslea,  weie 
also  in  the  personal  retinue  of  the  young  queen.  There  were,  bcrideak 
li?e  barons  and  baronesses  in  atlendiancc  on  her,  who  were  paid  for  their 
services  4s.  6d.  per  day ;  seventeen  knighu,  including  her  two  caimi; 
at  2«.  6d.  per  day.  Breknoke,  the  clerk  of  her  comptroUerVi  wages,  and 
those  of  his  coadjutor,  John  Everdon,  were  equal  to  thoee  of  the  knighik 

'  Barante.    Monstrclot.    Wasdaburg.  'VilleneuTe. 

•Through  the  especial  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  rev.  George  C.  Toailiaao«, 
the  learned  vicar  of  Staughton,  Huntingdonshtns  ia  fiivouring  me  widk  rmnom 
important  extracts^  irom  the  curions  MS.  accounts  of  the  clerk  of  tho  compcnriicf 
of  qoeenMarguret's  household,  called  the  ^  Breknoke  Computun^**  we  sxo  nnalilnil 
to  T^mny  intereftin:^  f  u'ts  rf>nnf*ctpd  with  ilie  brirlal  of  thi?  rjneen.  not  coc- 
tairied  in  the  hrr-t  etiition  of  the  Live?  of  the  Queens  of  En^iaiMi,  ani4  jcrfX-tlf 
new  to  the  public.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Toinlinson  is  the  more  deserno^E  «f 
gratitiide,  as  the  *•  Breknolse  Computos**  is  preparing  for  the  presa,  nnder  his  aUe 
editor^liip,  and  stands  the  fir.^t  in  the  list  of  liuioriral  treasures  which  Daf> 
dalo  Sooieqr  are  about  lo  pubiiah. 
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Sixty-five  vqoires  reeeiTed  ^eh  1$,  6d  per  day;  174  valets  at  Qd,  per 
(lay ;  nineteen  palfreymen  and  sumptermen  4d.  per  day ;  and,  in  addition 
to  those  who  received  wagMy  many  pefsooa  were  ftttached  to  tlit-  $mU 

who  sprvr  (I  gratuitously  ' 

III  anticipation  of  Muiguret's  arrival,  king  Henry  wrote  a  quaint  and 
eariif"^t  letter  to  the  Goldsmith''^  ^^)Illl>any,  ^*  cntreating^  them  to  tjo  their 
devoir  ul  the  comin'j  of  hi>  cuiireiy  well-beloved  wir»\  ilic  i|ueen.  whom 
he  expected,  linougli  GmTs  grace,  to  have  with  huii  lu  n^^hi  brief  lime." 
This  letter  is  dated  Nov.  3uih,  1444,  but  the  advent  of  the  royal  bride 
was  ih'laved  nearly  four  months. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Breknokc  C  nnputus  for  the  foUovviag  diary 
uf  the  last  three  weeks  of  Margaret's  journey  to  England. 

*^  Pontoise,  March  18th.  This  day  the  lady  Margaret,  the  queen, 
came  with  her  family  to  supper  at  the  expense  uf  our  lord  the  king. 
Cost,  12/.  lU.  Id. 

^  Friday,  IMi.  The  qoeon  went  to  top  wbh  the  duke  of  York,  at 
lUntee.  Coet,  51.  5«.  Id, 

*^  Seterday,  20th.  To  dine  with  the  duke  of  York,  tt  the  eeme  place. 
Coet,  41.  7j.  5|^^ 

These  were  important  dayi  in  the  jonmalt  not  only  of  the  bridal  pro 
gress,  but  in  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  it  was  her  first  introduo- 
tioo  to  the  prbee,  whose  rival  claims  to  her  husband's  throne  engen- 
dered those  deadly  animoeitiesi  which  proved  in  tlie  end  fiital  to  them 
both.  The  entertainment  reoeiv^  by  the  royal  bride  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  her,  as  she  repeated  Iier  visit.  VVt;  gather  from  this  entryi 
that  Margaret's  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of  York  preceded  her  intro- 
duction to  tlie  kiiig  her  husband.  On  the  20th,  she  proceeded  from 
Mantes  to  Vernon,  where  she  slept.  On  the  23d  she  arrivn!  ;it  Rouen. 
There  is  an  item  of  4s,  9d,  for  fourteen  pairs  of  shoes,  l)estowed  by 
Margaret  on  various  poor  women,  on  her  journey  from  Mantes.  At 
Kouen  she  remained  n  week,  and  there  two  curious  entries  occur.  The 
first  certifies  the  fact  that  the  young  queerf  made  purchase  of  somr  arti- 
cles of  seeoiid-liand  plate,  of  a  goldsmith  of  timt  town  ;^  the  second,  that 
her  want  of  money  was  so  pressing,  that  she  was  compelled  ro  pawn 
divers  vessels  of  mork  silver  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset)^  to  raise  iuuds 
|br  souu'  of  the  expenaes  of  Ikt  jmiriu  y. 

Margaret  left  Kouen,  and  slept  at  Bokamshard  monastery,  March  3  Ist. 

*Brckiv>k«>  Computus. 

•To  John  Tfibiuido,  ^'oldsiTiith,  at  Poupn.  for  takincf  out  and  romortnp  the  arms 
of  Henry  de  Lnxomburj^h,  lau-Iy  <  lmncollor  of  Franr<™,  from  sundry  silver  vea- 
tels  bought  from  iiim  by  the  lady  the  queen,  togethex  wuii  ...  of  the  aforesaid 
lilver  veMelt»  and  tlie  polishing  of  the  same.  In  the  reward  given  to  him  on 
the  ISth  day  of  Maieb,  1445,  by  the  hands  of  William  Elmesley,  ralet  of  the 
jewels  to  the  lotd  tlie  king,  2/.  3«.  4d. — Brehnoke  ComputuM. 

•In  mon^y  pn\t\  to  Thooms  Ptnv-on  c-'i  in  tht»  s»or%'ico  of  the  \n<W  fh}rh(**9 
of  ^oint?r^«*t,  rotiiing  from  Koueti  lu  Loniion,  with  iltvers  vessels  of  tnork  silver, 
belonging  to  the  iady  the  queen,  mortgaged  to  the  sakl  duchess  for  a  certain  sum 
sf  nHNiey  adTsnoed  by  her,  Ibr  the  wages  of  diveis  maritiets,  dbo.  In  fewaid  t» 
him  Ibr  his  expenses  and  mU^  carriage  of  the  said  vessslSi  4(0.,  Si.  4d  ' 
(TliSs  entry  is  sanDeUed  io  the  oiipiiai  MS. J— /Md. 
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The  next  day  she  proceeil d  to  I'ouniamdeiir ;  she  reached  Ilounff^t 
April  3d.  There  she  reiimined  several  days;  Apnl  8f}K  a  smRll  Kneiwh 
vessel,  called  the  Trinity,  of  Colchester,"  li~dnH[)orled  !ier  and  her 
suite  to  ihe  port  of  Kiddeeaws,  where  the  "Cokke  John,"  of  Chfrbar?, 
the  shi;i  ;ij»puuUed  for  her  voyage,  had  heen  lofig  waiti'isr  her  arnv^ti. 
The  liiLkrioke  Compuius  proves  a  payiiieiu  of  bl.  4s.  iOd.  to  the  piio! 
attpiulinir  in  the  "Cokke  Johii,"*^  also  to  the  purser  of  the  same,  13/.  6*. 
8r/..  prire  of  a  large  cable  bought  by  him,  for  the  security  of  the  said 
ship  whilst  riding  at  anchor  near  Kiddeeaws,  and  of  9/.  78.  for  nriakmp 
conveniences  in  the  vessel — viz.,  diFen  chambers  and  cabins,  and  a 
bridge  for  the  ingress  and  cgrest  of  the  lady-queen.  These  sliips  had 
been  in  eominimion  ever  einee  the  5th  of  Septeinber,  1444.* 

Ifafgaret'e  long  sojourn  on  the  continent  wae  caused  hy  the  neeetsiij 
of  the  king  summoDing  a  new  perliamenty  tor  the  purpose  of  obtainiag 
the  needful  supplies  for  his  marriage.  It  met  at  Wesunineter,  Pebraaiy 
95th,  1445.  The  king  remained  sealed  fai  hie  chair  of  state,  while  his 
chancellor  StaHbrd,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  explained  the  cause  for 
which  pariiameut  was  summoned,  in  a  species  of  political  sermon,  com- 
mencing with  this  text,  ^  Justice  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.^ 
He  then  proceeded  to  notify  the  suspension  of  hostilitiee  in  France,  and 
the  marriage  between  the  king  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sicily  ;  by  which  two  happy  events,  he  nothing  doubted  but»  through 
God's  grace,  justice  and  peace  should  be  firndy  established  throoghout 
the  realm.^^'  The  parliament  granted  a  half- fifteen th  on  all  moveable 
goods  to  the  king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  commission,  for 
the  truce  with  France  and  his  marriage,  and  was  then  prorogued  till  the 
29th  of  April,  to  alhnv  the  neres^&ry  interval  for  the  arrival  of  ike  new 
queen,  and  tiie  solemnization  of  the  royal  nuptials. 

There  is  a  curious  dociunent  in  the  F(edera,  in  which  the  needr  «nve- 
reiijii  makes  an  assii^nmeiit  of  part  of  his  half-fifteenih,  granted,  but  not 
yet  ri!<«p(!,  to  a  ceriaiii  knight,  for  ihe  purchase  of  his  je^vel  of  Sc 
Georn-e,  and  alsf)  as  secuntv  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  niark«:, 

winch,""  .says  Henry,  »*•  our  beloved  knii>iii  lias  now  lent  us  in  prf<i 
(ready)  money,  at  the  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  our  most  best 
beloved  wife  the  queen,  now  into  our  presence.'* 

The  records  in  the  Fo^dera,  from  the  Pell  Roll,  23(i  oi  Henry  VL, 
bear  melancholy  testimony  tt»  the  utter  dcstuuiion  of  the  royal  pnry 
purse  at  tins  nod,  and  the  pitiable  expetlient«  to  which  the  uuI-tu;- 
iiaie  sovereign  \va:>  reduced,  in  order  to  meet  his  bridal  expenses.  Amof;^- 
other  items,  there  is  an  order  directing  that  the  remaining  third  par; 
of  one  of  the  crown  jewels,  called  the  ^  rich  collar'  (which  had  already 
been  broken  and  pledged,  in  two  separate  pieces,  to  his  uncle  cardinal 
Beaufort,  for  two  thousand  marks,  in  the  time,  as  Henry  ^mtheticBlIj 
obeerves,  *  of  our  great  necessity should  be  delivered  to  the  said  most 
worshipful  lalher  in  God,  and  a  patent  made  out  securing  to  him  the 
first  two  parts,  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  third.'*  This  jewel  was 
never  redeemed  by  the  impoverished  king,  who  was,  in  lict,  compelM 

'  The/  were  paid  oft  me  llth  of  April,  144&.  *  ^Btlmnmmtj  ffiiisij 
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to  ptiwii  an  his  private  jewels  and  household  plate,  to  provide  the  ^ui« 
pages  and  other  indispeosable  artidee  required,  for  his  marrifige,  and  th« 
eoronatioa  of  the  yooag  queen. 

The  wais  so  ruthlessly  carried  on  with  France  for  the  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, had  made  the  English  crown  nearly  bankrupt.  Henry  could  with 
ditficulty  keep  his  royal  state,  though  he  was  anxious  that  a  great  dis- 
l^ay  should  be  made  towelcon  r  liis  bride.  Poverty  was  the  plague 
which  pursued  Margaret  all  her  life,  at  her  fitther-s  court,  and  was  ready 
to  receive  her  in  Henry's  palace. 

The  funds  necessary  for  her  reception  having  been  at  length  obtained| 
the  royal  bride  enribarked  with  her  train,  as  previously  mentioned,  April 
8th,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at  Porchester.  She  was  so  much 
indisposed  with  the  voyage,  that  Suffolk  carried  her  from  t!ie  boat  to  the 
ebore  in  his  arms.  A  terrible  storm  greeted  Margaret  of  Anjou,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  set  foot  on  shore.  But  the  peo{)Te,  notwitlistanding  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  ran  in  crowds  to  look  at  her,  and  the  men  of 
Porchester  courteously  strewed  their  streets  with  rushes,  for  her  to  pass 
over.  She  was  conducted  to  a  convent  at  Portsmouth,  called  Godde's 
House,  wherf,  haviiijT  reposed  a  little,  she  entered  the  church,  and  ihere 
made  her  oblaiuni  of  tlv,  Sd.  The  rollowitytj  (lav,  Saturday,  lOlh,  slie 
w;i?«  rnnvoyed  by  water  to  Southampton  with  stale.    The  sum  of 

I/.  Ms.  1(7.  was  paid  to  seven  foreii^n  truni|M  ters,  "  for  playing  on  the 
dt'cks  of  two  Genoese  jralleys,  as  ihey  passed  our  lady-cjueen  between 
Portsmouth  and  Soiitliaiiipto'i."  IVhuY'aret  was  con\('ye(l  by  rowing. 
At  StMUhaiiipton,  as  well  as  at  Porl-siuoulh,  the  youiuj  (jneen  lod-red 
in  a  religious  hospital,  called  Godde's  f?<»uso.'  Heir  .-lie  was  seized 
with  a  daiii^erous  cntnneoiis  malady,  wliieh  from  kiiii(  Ifeary's  quaint 
arid  homely  description  of  its  svmpionis,  in  his  letter  to  liis  clianeellor, 
appears  lo  have  been  iu>  other  ihiin  the  isinall-pox.^  This  sickness  of 
his  most  dear  and  best  beloved  wife  tlie  queen  "  is  slated  by  Henry  to 
be  the  cause  why  he  could  not  keep  the  feast  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor 
Castle.*  He  had  been  waiting  some  days  at  Sonthwick,  to  welcome  his 
iong-€.\|>ected  bride,  and  remained  there  in  anxiuns  suspense,  during  the 
period  of  her  alarming  illness^  till  she  was  sufiicieutly  recovered  to  join 
nim  there. 

In  the  Breknoke  Computus  we  have  the  following  entry  of  money 
paid  to  master  Francis,  die  physician,  who  had  attended  the  queen  on 
her  journey  and  voyage  to  England,  for  divers  spices,  confections,  and 
|>ou<Iers,  bought  and  provided  by  him,  for  making  medicines  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  person  of  the  said  lady  the  queen,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  sea,  by  precept  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  at  Southampton,  on 
the  lUth  day  of  April,  in  the  23d  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king, 

*  The  liiMi-'-  of  thi?!  name  nt  Puit^iinouth.  wiw  foiuule<i  by  Peier  <le  Rupibus, 
bi»liO|»  (4  U  iitcueeter^  wiiii«i  iiud's  House  ul  ^outlminplon  wu^i  founded  by  two 
BieicbaDts.  Both  were  terin^  **  hMpitsIt,"  and  were  free  to  all  aiok  tmvellexfli 
ttam  the  humblest  voyn^  r  to  the  monarch  or  his  bride, 

*  Preface  to  sir  Haim  l^iooW  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  voL  i.  p* 
'UmJ.  p.  10. 
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3/.  9s\  2<i."  A  very  reasonable  (ioctor's  biilf  our  readera  will  liloWf 
cont>i(icring  the  imporiaiice  of  the  patient. 

Our  records  bear  witness  of  tlitj  faci  tliat  Margarei's  bridal  wardrobe 
was  so  scantily  tunu^lK d,  ihiit  king  Henry  was  im«ler  the  nt  rea^iiy  of 
supplying  her  vvilli  array  suilable  to  a  queen  of  Fn^laml,  before  she 
could  appear  publicly  in  that  character.  As  sut<n  us  i^\\c  aTived  at 
Southampton,  indeed,  an  express  was  forwarded  lo  London,  fur  au  Ea^- 
lish  dress-iiiakt  r  to  wait  on  her,  as  we  hnd  from  the  following  pay- 
ment: — To  Jului  Pole,  vakt.  M  ill  Ironi  Souiiiainplon  to  Lon  Ion,  by 
command  of  the  marquess  of  ;SulJolk,  with  three  horses,  for  Margaret 
Chambcrlayne,  lyre-maker,  to  bring  her  into  the  presence  of  the  kdf 
queen,  for  divers  aflairs  toucliing  the  said  lady  queen.  For  the  exjMiiiWf 
giUiig  and  coiuiug,  by  giA  of  the  queen,  1/.^* 

The  iiuptiahi  of  Margaret  of  Antott  and  Henry  VI.  were  sdemniaed 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1445,  in  Ttchfield  Abbey.*  The  bridal  fiof  bad 
been  made  in  the  preceding  January,  from  a  ring  of  gold,  garnished  widi 
a  fair  ruby,  which  had  formerly  been  preiented  to  the  king  by  his  nude, 
cardinal  Beaufort,  with  tlie  which,''  he  says,  ^  we  were  eacire-d  oo  the 
day  of  our  coronation  at  Paris."   A  jewel  of  inanspidons  ocnen.* 

The  beautiful  young  queen  received  from  one  of  her  new  tabjedSi 
on  the  occasion  of  her  bridal,  a  present,  not  of  a  lap-dog«  but  the  more 
characteristic  ofieriug  of  a  lion,  and  the  following  entry  by  Breknokt 
specifies  the  cost  incurred  b}  the  addition  of  this  royal  pet,  to  the 
charges  of  the  household  : — To  John  Fouke  and  Peiyn  Galyman,  for 
the  food  and  keeping  of  a  lion,  presented-  to  the  lady  the  queen,  at  Tich> 
field,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  same  lion  from  thence  to  iIm 
Tower  of  London,  for  the  expenses  thereof^  and  of  the  said  lion, 
%L  3d." 

Margaret  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  exactly  one  month  before 
her  marriage  with  king  Henry;  and,  notwithstandincr  the  dissatisfactioo 

of  the  nation  at  her  want  of  dower,  their  contempt  for  the  inditrcnce  of 
her  liiiher,  and  the  prejudice  created  by  her  close  connexion  wiih  the 
royal  familv  of  France,  her  youth,  her  beauty,  ami  noble  presence,  pro- 
cured h(  t  an  t  iiihusiastic  welcome  wlierever  she  appeared.  Tlie  p<"apie 
pressed  in  i  ictwds  to  gaze  upun  in  r.  and  all  the  nf»hilily  and  r!nralryc^ 
England  wore  her  embleni-llower,  llie  daisy,*  ni  uieir  caps  and  biHiiieis 
of  estate,  when  ihey  came  with  their  retainers  and  servants,  clad  in 
sumptuous  liveries,  in  all  the  punij)  aiid  [iride  of  feudality,  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  royal  bride  on  her  London-ward  proorress. 

l)rayt(Mi  alludes  to  ibis  picturesque  coiuplimeat,  la  tiie  foUowiz^ 
couplet ; — 

*  Breknoke  Compntiu.  *  Slow.  Halt 

*  There  is  in  the  same  doeument  a  curious  Inventory  of  rini^  and  ouche«  wni 

other  jpwpl?,  which  the  kinpr  !M»^to'U'eil  as  New-ypnr's  j^ifts  on  hi?  tit:> aisl 
nobles,  who  were  in  far  bener  ct>n(lition  to  niako  prosent;;  to  their  un {H-ve'i-H^ 
sovereign  than  iie  to  Uiexn,  iix  iiouour  of  his  uuptiats.^ — Jlgmer  §  /'tfWrOf  voL  u. 
p.  75. 

*Drnytoa*f  Chixiiiieie.    Stow,  Ckewiee,  says— *^b«r  badfe  was  dsaf 

flower." 
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"Of  either  sex  who  doth  not  now  delight 
To  wear  the  daisy  for  q_uee«i  Marguerite 

King  Henry,  in  compliment  to  his  lovely  and  beloved  consort, eaufed 

her  rmblem-rtower  to  be  enamelled  and  engraved  on  his  plate.' 

By  no  one  was  Alarfifarel  treated  with  more  peculiar  marks  of  respect, 
oil  her  bridal  progre^;?,  tlian  l»v  tfie  dukn  of  Glotirrstcr,  \\  iso,  as  if  to 
alone  for  liis  opposition  to  her  niarriagf  wiili  \us  royai  iiepin  v,  came  to 
mvf'i  her  at  Hlackhealh,  with  five  hundred  men  wearini^r  his  iivery  and 
badi^e,  u>  do  iier  lionour,*  and  so  conducted  1h  i  lo  his  pdare  al  (ireen- 
wich,  whtTP  Jibe  wris  rpfreshed.  Greal  preparations  had  been  made  in 
London  and  vicnniy,  lor  the  reception  of  the  youny  queen.  Tri- 
uiuplml  arches  were  erected  across  the  road  through  vvhicli  she  was  u» 
pass,  and  many  costly  paj^eants  were  made  ready,^'  says  Fabyan,  of 
divers  uid  hiblories,  io  iter  gieat  comfort^  and  that  ui  such  as  came 
with  her.'' 

On  the  28ih  of  May  ,  queen  Margaret  was  met  at  Blackheath  by  an 
equestrian  prooeaikHi,  concisting  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sberift  of 
the  ehy  of  London,  in  tcailet,  and  the  eiifU  of  the  eame,  ill  riding  oq 
horseback,  in  bine  gowns,  with  embroidered  sleefes,  and  red  hoods, 
who  conveyed  her  with  her  train  through  Sonthwark^  and  so  on  to  the 
city  of  London,  which  was  then  beaatified  with  pageants  of  diven  his* 
lories  and  other  shows  of  welcome^  manrelloos  costly  and  somptnoasy 
of  which  I  can  only  name  a  few.  At  the  bridge-foot  towards  South* 
wark  was  a  pageant  of  Peace  and  Plenty;  and  at  every  streetFCorner,  in 
allusion  to  the  text  of  the  parliamentaiy  sennon^  two  puppets,  in  a 
moving  pageant,  called  Justice  and  Peace,  were  made  to  kiss  each  other. 
Noah^s  ship  (the  ark)  upon  the  bridge,  with  verses  in  English.  At  Lead- 
en liall.  Madam  Grace,  the  chancellor  of  God.  At  the  inn  in  Cornhill,  St 
31ar|Taret,  At  the  great  conduit  in  Cheapside,  the  five  wise  and  five 
foolish  virgins.  At  the  cross  in  the  Cheap,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 
with  verse?.  At  Paul's  Gate,  the  General  I^esurrertion  and  Judgment 
with  verses  accord !H!j!y,  all  made  by  John  Lydgate."^ 

Marir  trrt  was  cruwiiPf!  ru  Westminster,  May  30ih,  with  a  degree  of 
rf>v:il  sj  lendour  lillle  smtt d  to  the  rxluinsted  tr<  asnrv  of  her  enamoured 
c(-[isori;  but  doubtless  to  ilw  no  small  satisfaction  ol  Hk-  faithful  stew- 
ard, s(juire,  and  Tninslrels  of  fier  father,  who  camt?  ti>  \s  iiiiPss  tlie  coro- 
nation of  their  pniK  t  ss,  antl  report  the  same  in  their  own  land. 

A  few  notices  nl  the  grants  bestowed  on  those  hnnj^ry  Anjeveus  and 
Juiiiaos  are  to  be  luund  iu  tlie  Imue  Koils.^  ia  addaion  to  all  the  splen- 

*  Among  tbp  vccently  published  reooids  of  the  lojml  jewels,  we  find  these  eo> 
triee  >«^Iteni,  one  Mltcellar  of  gold,  and  cover,  eoameUed  with  the  arms  of  the 
kin^  and  the  flowers  calletl  Marguerite*,  the  l-xisia  gfarni'^hecl  with  one  balass, 
given  by  the  lord  king  to  f|up<^n  Mtirj^rel.     Likewise  u  pitclier  or  j\i'4  of  gold, 

foot  garni^ted  witU  a  i»a}'piiuC|  giveu  by  the  king  lo  (^uetsii  Mnrgaret. 
*5iow*s  Aonalsi  *Siow. 

•  tf  To  John  d  Escose,  an  esquire  of  the  king  of  SksSly,  who,  as  the  sufayeet  of 
the  queen'*  father,  left  his  own  occupations  abroa'l,  and  came  in  the  queen's 
retinue,  to  wimess  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  in  money  paid  to  him, 

4 J.    1  u  iivu  lUiUsireU  uf      kii%  ui'  Cicily,  who  lately  camu  to  Eitglaud  m 
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ilid  pajTPantn'  in  lionour  of  Mare^aret's  lirulal  anti  rort»nation.  a  louiua- 
meiit  was  held  al  Wesiiiiiasier,  whirli  laste<l  three  days,  and  was  bril- 
)i.iiKly  aucnded.    Tiie        occupied  the  whole  :»pace  (rom  PaUce-jard 

lo  iho  Sanci ii  ii  V.' 

A  tew  weeks  after  llie  cororiaiion  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  aa  eni^jassy 
of  roiitrnnnlHiioii  arrived  from  her  uiirle  the  kin?  of  France,  ami  aiioiber 
from  her  father,  lo  Henry  \  \.'  '"July  lOth,  the  kin?  t;ave  theni  audtenr** 
at  Westminster  Palace,  sealed  iu  a  verv  hi?}i  cliair  of  smtr%  r-^illed  n.  »ai- 
lete,  covered  with  tapestry  of  hhie  (lia|>«'r,  the  liverv  «>f  llt  nry  V.  He 
was  dresfed  in  a  lon^  robe  of  vermilion  cloth-of-?old,  whic!i  swtpt  the 
irround  ;  and  was  attended  by  his  uncle,  the  dnke  of  Gloucester,  Suf- 
folk, a!id  f)thcr  jjeers.    When  the  amhas^adors  delivered  their  creden- 
tials, the  king  raised  his  hat  a  lutie  from  his  head,  and  when  they  had 
addressed  their  speech  to  him  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  love 
and  good-will  home  him  by  lue  uncle  of  FrBnoe,  he  again  laised  Im 
hftt  fnm  hie  headf  and  eaid  Wfetml  times,       John,  thanka;  glen 
thanka  to  St  John.*  He  then  told  them  by  the  marqnesa  of  Sitilblk« 
>Tbat  he  did  not  hold  them  aa  atmogera,  aa  they  belonged  to  the  hoaie* 
hold  of  his  uncle  of  Fnaiee^  whom,  of  all  penons  in  the  worid,  ite 
the  queen  hia  wife,  he  lored  the  bcaL^ 

<^The  following  day  afVer  the  arrival  of  M.  de  PresignT,  he  gave  thm 
an  audience  in  hia  privy  chamber.  The  king  was  then  dreased  in  akwg 
n»be  of  black  velvet  The  real  object  of  thia  embaasy  was  to  extnd 
the  two  years'  truce  into  a  permanent  peace.  They  introduced  the  sab- 
ject  by  great  professiona  of  lore  and  amity  of  the  king  of  France  to  hii 
nephew^  and  apologiea  for  the  long  delay  of  the  qneen^  arrivaL  Ther 
added,  ^  that  they  now  came  to  inquire  aAer  her  health,  and  to  wish  theii 
both  much  joy  and  a  long-continued  posterity,  and  that  perpetual  amity 
might  he  established  between  the  kindred  royalty  of  Fiance  and  Eaf> 
land.'  Henry  repeated  (probably  translated)  what  was  said  to  }m 
nobleSf  with  a  countenance  full  of  satisfaction,  and  bade  Sufiblk  tell  tht* 
ambassadors,  ^  That  he  had  great  joy  in  hearing  news  of  the  high  aad 
mighty  king  his  uncle,  whom  he  loved  better  than  any  person  in  the 

wilne?s  ilie  t^iaus  and  j^rauii  solemnity  on  tlie  day  oi  the  que«n  •  coromoion.  *M 
to  make  a  repoit  thereof;  lOL  eeeh.  To  two  minftteU  of  the  dnke  of  Mum, 
who  came  on  tlic  8<inic  orrand,  to  report  the  same  to  the  prinoee  aad  people  ^ 
their  country,  tlie  kin<{,  hy  the  advice  of  his  couiiril,  to  each  of  the  «aitl  miuiUgh 
paid  five  rnark>.  T  >  J'  'in  de  i'crrencourt,  kin^  Rent's  stmrrir  !,  w  !:  -.  ruruf  la 
witness  qiu'en  Margaret  p  roronation.  and  report  the  same,  xhiTxy-uir^  mark*.* 
— J*su£  HoUt^  452.  King  Henry's  tx)unties  on  this  occasion  were  certaiiajj'  art 
eoofined  to  the  queen's  foreign  Ibllowets.  "^He  frenled  to  Williani  AdaoH^  At 
master  of  the  vesiel  which  ooovejred  bin  belove<l  coosort  queen  Margvei  «IUf 
to  Ktigland^  an  annuity  of  twenty-onf*  mark?;  for  life,  as  n  reward  for  xiyM  (P>t4 
and  HC'^ppTnh|f»  scrvjcf.  Ho  nUo  gr.iiitod  "a  hun»!rf»fl  jxiuiul*,  tr>  be  pai.J  o«fi 
oi"  liie  cu.-ioms  on  wool  and  skin^  at  N>utiiampton,  to  his  !M?crftary.  H*i!i:ta 
Andrews,  for  bis  servioes  during  hi»  attendaooe  on  die  qaem  In  fbrei^  parv.'* 
—  /  .  »»*«r  *  Fmdtra,  ^Gbtoniole  of  Looto. 

•Kr..hi  t?i«-!  ainbasMidor's  reports,  1445,  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  cy;pi'»d  hf  ^ 
r  iti    rt  ^iiftrpe,  through  whose  kiadoeis  1  have  been  ftvonied  wHh  Ml 
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woridf  exiaepCifif  tbe  queen  his  wife,  and  that  he  (l(>9ired  Ibe  ocmtliittitiee 
u(  peace  bc^cu^aDy  ihing  on  eartli^'  lo  wluch  all  premi  raspomled 
'Amen."* 

[leiiry  then  called  the  ambassador'  rlose  to  him,  and  conrersed 
vith  them  foiniiiariy.  Sulibik  repeated^  that  the  king  loTed  im  un<^ 
of  France  trie  second  best  in  the  world,  on  wliich  Haory  exdaimed  in 
English,  ^  St.  Jolm,  yes  V  " 

Extensive  repairs  anil  iiuprovemeiUs  had  been  maiie  in  all  the  royai 
piilace<«  previoTisly  to  Mari^^arefs  arrival.    This  was  very  necessar)'  :  foi 

many  years  had  elapsed  since  a  qiieeii-eonsorl  had  iiekl  her  »laie  iii 
England,  lliat  those  portions  ol'  l)ie  abode**  of  royally,  known  by  liie 
Dame  ol*  l)ie  queen's  loil^ui'js,'*''  were  absoluiely  desolated  and  nnlif 
for  her  reception,  till  a  considerable  outlay  had  been  expemied  upon 
them.  The  royal  residences  at  the  Tower,  Westminster,  Eliham,  and 
Shene,  in  particular,  were  restored  to  iheir  pristine  apieodour,  itt  lionoui 
of  the  new  queen.' 

For  the  two  first  years  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  union  with  Henry  VJ., 
cardinal  Beaufort  was  the  supreme  director  of  the  power  of  the  crown. 
King  Henry,  new  to  the  delights  of  female  society,  was  intoxicated  with 
tbe  charms,  the  wit,  and  graceful  luaiuieri  of  his  youthful  btukb^  of 
whom  an  el^ot  French  historian  thna  apeaka : Eoginml  had  nevet 
•een  a  qoeen  mote  worthy  of  a  throne  than  If aifarei  of  Anjou.  No 
woman  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  and  few  men  eqnaUed  her  in  courage. 
Il  aeemed  aa  if  ahe  had  been  Ibnaed  by  UeaYeo  to  anpply  to  her  royal 
huaband  the  qualities  which  he  required,  in  order  to  become  a  graal 
king.''*  Another  ehronicJer,  quoted  by  Stow,  sajra— ^ This  woman 
celled  all  others,  as  well  in  beauty  and  &Tour  aa  in  art  and  policy,  and 
%iis  ill  courage  infericnr  to  none,'' 

These  brilliant  characteristics  were  yet  in  the  germ^  when  MargartI 
cf  Aniuu  was  unfortunately  called  to  share  tbe  throne  of  England  ai  n 
period  of  life  when  her  judgment  was  immature^  and  the  perilous  endow* 
menta  of  wit,  genius,  and  lively  percepiiveness,  were  more  UkeJy  to 
create  enemies  wan  to  secure  friends.  Slie  had  been  deeply  piqued  and 
o&nded  at  the  opposition  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  made  to  Iter  mar- 
riage, and,  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  she  took  every  occa- 
sion of  mortifying  liini,  by  a  fooliFh  display  of  her  unbounded  induence 
o%'er  the  king,  and  her  regard  for  cardinal  ikauibrt  and  the  duke  of 
Suifolk,  his  sworn  foes. 

To  cardinal  Beaufort,  indeed,  slie  was  indeht{ d  lor  Iut  elevation  to 
tlie  pride  and  power  of  royally,  and,  with  uli  ilie  di  vol  ion  of  a  young 
heart,  she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  his  direction,  hulependently  of 
p. ilii icai  considerations,  cardinal  Beaufort  was  exceedioijly  fond  of' 
Margaret,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house  m  Waltliam  Forest, 
where  there  was  a  state  chamber  magudieenlly  lilted  up  for  her  sole  use, 

*  Aets  of  Uje  Privy  Council,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.    The  poverty  of 
Henry  VI.'s  exchequer  at  thia  period  19  deplorably  cvi  lence<l  hy  t!ie  piteous 
fupplicatton  of  William  Cleve,  chaplain  to  the  km^  mid  clerk  of  the  works, 
•*for  money  to  pay  the  poor  labourers  their  weekly  wages,"  which,  ho  suite% 
has  tbe  uimofl  pain  and  difficulty  10  piirrey.  'Orlesns. 
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called  the  qiiorn^s  chamHer,  with  hanofin?§  of  cloth  of  ffold  of  Dtmascus. 
These  tl>e  rardiual  alter  v\  in  is  htMjiu  alhef!  to  qiieett  .MarjJTiret.* 

Tfie  great  riches  of  ihi.s  amhilious  prelate  enabled  hiiu  to  adramiftCT, 
from  time  to  lime,  in  a  very  acceptable  manner,  to  the  necessilip^  nf  the 
royal  pair ;  and  the  flattering  attention  with  which  he  treated  the  yonn^ 
queen  to  eooipleteljr  won  lit  eonfideoetf)  that,  under  his  direction,  the 
talents  and  fascinations  of  this  aceomplished  girl  beoame  the  powsffal 
spells  diroogh  which  he  obtained  nnbonnded  aseendtocy  over  toe  cem- 
etb  of  his  royal  nephew. 

it  was  in  the  second  year  of  Margaret^s  marriage  that  the  aiemoialie 
parliament  of  February,  1447,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Bury,  the 
ministers  of  Ling  Henry  having  bnsineas  to  eeeompllsh  which  they 
dared  not  venture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  This  was  ilie 
destruction  of  the  dulce  of  Glooeester.  the  darling  of  the  people,  ani 
the  heir-presttmptive  to  the  throne.  Gloucester,  probably  with  a  view 
to  counteract  the  qneenly  influence,  had  shown  an  alarming  inclioalion 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  duke  of  York.  This  prince  had  been 
latdy  superseded  in  his  office  of  regent  of  France,  and  supplanted  by 
his  enemy  the  duke  of  Sometset,  cardinal  Beaufort's  nephew.  By  eome 
historians  it  has  been  supposed,  that  it  was  to  avert  a  coalition  so  peril- 
f  om  to  the  g^ovemmenl  of  king  Henry,  thai  the  crooked  politicians  of 
wliom  hi*^  cabinet  was  compt^?ed,  devised  their  plans  for  ridding  them- 
selves oi  iheir  formidahlp  ojipnnent  *  The  king  and  queen  procee<1ed  to 
Bury  with  their  court,  ami  all  the  roiniTirnialfv  of  Snf!n|k  wcr-  5urn- 
moiH'd  i(>  attend  ilip  king  there,  in  their  niosi  dclrEisible  arrays  a  proof 
that  some  danger  to  the  royal  person  was  apprehended. 

The  parliament  met,  Fehniar\'  1 0th,  in  the  refectory  of  St  Edmund's 
Abbev.  The  session  was  opened,  not  by  the  km^.  Hut  by  his  chancellor 
Staf^ird.  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  On  th;^  lirst  day,  business  pio- 
ceeded  smootlily ;  a  speaker  was  chospn,  niul  an  exchange  of  queen 
Margaret'*s  revcntips  of  4666/.  13s.,  out  of  the  customs,  for  certain  lan^«i 
and  hereditament^^  settled  on  her  for  life,  was  ronfirnipd  ;  but.  on  ihf 
second  dav  of  the  session,  all  England  was  astonished  bv  t!i»^  nrr^^^!  t»f 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  on  a  rharge  of  high  treason.*  II.  \va>  ci»m- 
niiitrd  to  close  custody  under  a  strong  guard.  What  evi.irnce  liie 
king  had  of  bis  uncle's  guilt,^'  says  Wheihampstede,  "  we  know  not, 
but  nothing  could  persuade  him  of  his  innocence.'* 

Seventeen  days  aiier  his  arrest,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  f.>unu 
dead  in  his  bed,  but  without  any  marks  of  violence  on  his  person.^  LLi 

* "  I  bequeath  to  my  lady,  the  queen,  Uctum  blodinm  it  panno  OMrm  Dmmmm% 
which  hung  in  lier  chamber  in  my  mansion  of  Wultbam.  in  wbich  fny  said  Ifciy 
the  qucpn  \ny  when  i.he  was  at  the  said  manor.  Item,  1  hivjueath  to  my  lord  xhe 
king,  my  di^ii  or  plate  of  gold  for  spices,  and  niy  cup  of  gold  enamelled  wiii 
images.  i/«m,  I  bequeath  to  Thomas  Barnaby,  page  to  my  lady  the  queea.  vji 
and  a  cap  of  silver  gilt.'-^Oodtdl  fe  eafdmal  Btmi^mrVB  wUl,  ^mted  i*  Pa  mi 
Zmw  of  tht  Bi*hcif$  9f  Wimekeiler.  *  Carte.  Gotkiia. 

'Parliamentary  History.         *  lie  wns  nrres'ed  by  John  vis^xvtmt  B»*aom 
•Lii»g«id.  Fabyan  say*  six,  and  Stow  twenty -four  days,afi»>r  hisarre«L  Ffi* 
and  Ball  as»en  that  he  was  found  dead  uu  the  following  moraiug. 
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bodj  mm  produced  in  botli  homes  of  psrininent,  an^  exposed  to  pnblie 
▼iew  for  several  days ;  but  these  meaaitres  failed  to  remove  the  soe- 
picions  which  so  sudden  a  deaths  under  such  cireimislsnees,  naturally 
excited  throughout  Fufrland.   No  actual  proof,  however,  exists,  that  he 

was  murdered,  and  Whethampstede,  a  contemporary  and  warm  partissQ 
of  Gloucester,  states,  "  that  he  died  of  an  illness  that  seized  him  on  his 
arrest;"  so  does  William  of  Worcester;  and  no  writer  of  that  period 
atlempLs  to  iniplirate  the  queen,  as  a  party  conrenipd  in  that  tmn'^nrtion. 
Hapin,  indeed,  P'rf^^^rs  his  prrjtidirrs  nn'aitist  .MarL^arct  lo  Ixirav  liiiii  uilo 
the  folio  win  utHiu  til  en  tirr'jrd  a'^scriioiis,  as  tu  \\rv  share  in  liie  t5Tip[)i>sed 
murder.  After  siatinjr  t'uu  lieiirv's  mmisters  had  resolved  to  (oinpass 
the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  he  says — "*  The  rpieen,  who 
was  of  a  bold  and  enterpri«in«T  <Tpniu8,  was  the  person  who  first  en- 
couraged this  resolution.  At  least,  the  historians  insmuaie  as  much,  if 
tliey  have  not  saui  it." 

'Who  these  historians  are,  Rapin  has  not  thoujiht  proper  lo  inform  his 
readers;  bia,  la  lue  game  conclusive  strain  of  rtasuanij^,  he  procee<]s  to 
pay — "And,  inde^  il,  the  ministry  would  never  have  ventured  upon  such 
m  action,  without  having  her  at  their  head.'* 

A  responsible  leader,  in  sooth,  would  a  girl  of  queen  Margaret's  age 
hare  made,  in  a  business  of  that  kind ;  if,  indeed,  cardinal  Beaufort,  who 
had  treasured  up  the  aeemniilated  imoowe  of  shMmd«twenty  years  of 
iiiflRnohable  hatred  against  Gloucester,  and  before  she  was  bora  bad 
llMaleiied  to  decide  their  deadly  quarrel  ^^by  setting  England  on  • 
Ml,'*'  would  have  asked  her  sanction  for  wreaking  his  long-cherished 
Mguanee  on  his  adversary.  Did  Rapin  remember  that  these  ministers, 
df  whom  cardinal  Beanfort  was  the  masterspirit,  were  the  same  people, 
iHio,  three  years  before  Margaret  of  Anion  set  her  foot  in  England,  had 
dmi^,  and  suecessfally  carried  into  effect,  the  subtlest  plot  that  ever 

imagined,  against  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  ?'  and  could  they  have  ' 
required  the  prompting  and  advice  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  to  work  out 
their  scheme  of  vengeanoe  on  the  duke,  of  which  that  blow  was  the 
file  prdode  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  duke 
ef  OfoQcester  would  have  been  accomplished,  if  Margaret  of  Anjou  bad 
never  entered  this  country ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  tliat  she  was  even 
entnisied  with  so  important  a  secret,  since  her  greatest  misfortunes  were 
caused  by  unguarded  manifestations  of  her  prejudices  and  partialities, 
for  M  liich  she  is  greatly  condemned  by  Philip  de  Comines,  her  contem- 
porary. 

Within  eight  weeks  after  the  death  of  Gloucester,  rardmal  Beaufort 

*Se€  carciinai  Beauiurt's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Beilford,  1426,  in  the  old  Cbroni 
and  FarliameDtary  History,  where  there  it  a  onijous  aoooant  ot  the  quar 
>rtt  between  Beaufort  and  Gloucester. 

'The  accusation  and  disgrace  of  Eleanor  Cobbam,  duchess  of  nioncr?tpr,  are 
too  familiar  to  every  ronAer  to  require  recapitulation.  Bt'aufort,  butlolk,  ami  the 
■rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  her  judges.  Many  persons,  and  eyen  school 
Uilories,  misled  by  Skakepeure,  are  fully  peftosded  ifaet  Mifgeret  of  Aigou 
(^n  B  ohild  in  LomiDe)  effected  the  diigraee  end  niin  of  the  dndhmt  ot 
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was  suiinni»  )!j(l  lo  irrpnt  nrronnt,  Ipavinjr  ihe  court  tn  slniogle  wilh 
the  sUHiti  iie  hud  conjutt  ii  up.  Ix  h  ii  oi  the  support  ot'  hu  UilttiUit|  his 
cxp<'ri**'>^<'«  «n<i  liis  ail-powertul  weaiili. 

Kiiii:  llcurv,  ah'^orbed  lu  Ins  sluditji  autl  hrarenwan!  con  tern  plaiiaas, 
shrank  iVoin  tfn*  un\s  ami  c.trvs  of  pmpirp,  ami  i  t  i  iaiuly  evinced  more 
interest  in  the  |>HKs{>erii\  .tini  i t  i;iilaiions  of  Ins  nrwiy  fountied  college 
at  Eton,  tlian  \\]  ihe  gtivcriuiiciif  ui  ius  kin^jdodi ,  and  MaigareU  lUen 
oidy  ju*i  euicmig  her  eightcciuh  year,  iouad  ihe  executive  power  of  the 
crown  of  Entrlaud  left  to  her  sole  direction.  Alas,  for  any  fecnaU  oa 
whom  8o  fearful  a  ret^puaubUity  dsTolves,  »t  aueh  m  tender  mod  imiv- 
flective  a^ro,  ere  ihe  difficult  lenoM  of  self^mnimnt  ha?e  been  lemed, 
or  the  warm  confiding  ioipMlsee  of  the  youthful  heart  have  beea  taofht 
the  neeesstly  of  restiaiat  and  eoueealmeiit!  BIai|sarBl  of  At^cm  M 
doubtless,  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  when,  on  her  first  arrival  in 
EogUnd,  instead  t4  allying  herself  with  foreign  advieera  or  ienle 
fiirouriiea,  she  resigned  lieraelf  lo  the  guidance  of  her  royal  hnsfaaKTs 
favourite  uncle  and  councillor,  a  nan  of  cardinal  Beaufort's  Teaenble 
yeaia,  and  reputation  for  wisdom.  At  his  death,  she  naturally,  unso- 
quainled  as  she  was  with  the  manners,  cuatoms,  and  prejudices  of  hei 
consortia  i»ubjects,  continued  her  ronri(ience  to  the  cabinet  he  had  fonned, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  her  first  £agliah  friend  and  acqBainiaace,  the 
duke  of  Suflolk. 

Shakspeare  has  greatly  misled  hi?  readers  in  regard  of  the  limim 
oetween  this  unpopular  minister  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  representing 
her  first  as  his  prisoner,  aiul.  after  her  marriage  with  the  king,  his 
paramour.  The  one  she  ccruimly  never  was,  and  ihe  ^reat  disparity  ui 
their  a2;ps  renders  the  other  very  unlikr  lv.  Sutfolk,  at  the  p<^rif^tl  when 
his  actpiainlance  wilh  the  royal  l^eauty.  then  just  fourteen,  coriimencej 
at  her  lathers  court,  far  from  being  the  gallant,  giiv  T^^nhario  lliat  poetry 
and  romance  have  pnrlraved.  wa-s  a  grey-haired  soidier'-^taietiiuau,  whc 
liad  nerve*!  tltniv-fnur  venr*^  in  the  French  campaigns,  before  he  became 
a  member  t>[  Heni  v  \  i.  s  cabinet  He  Fnust,  iljerefore,  have  been  on 
the  shadv  side  of  lifiy  w  hen  he  acieci  as  his  sovereign's  proxy  at  the 
nupuals  of  Marifaret  of  Anjou.  Sullolk.  Ite  it  remembered,  loo,  was  a 
marrtud  man,  (ieN«nedly  atuiched  lo  ias  wile,  wiio  heUl  ilie  principal 
place  of  honour  about  iht?  person  of  the  queen  \  and,  even  after  hi« 
deaths  ins  iluchess  continued  lo  retain  her  post  and  iiilUience  in  tbt 
rourl  of  Margaret,  where  Jshe  appears  lo  have  been  almost  as  unpopular 
as  her  unfortunaie  lord ;  for  her  name  stands  the  second  in  the  list  of 
those  whom  the  parliament,  in  1461,  petitioned  the  king  In  faaakh  fioo 
hie  household  and  rsalm ;  *  a  request  that  wan  not  comf  died  with  bydM 
aovereign,  as  the  queen  would  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  eon- 
pany  and  services  of  her  firet  English  friend.  Sofiblk  was,  alter  ill, 
most  probably  indebted  to  his  duchces  for  the  credit  he  enjoyed  with 
Jieir  royal  mistress. 

It  was  no  enviable  eeeeon  for  queen  SUigarel,  and  the  unpopahr 
OMaister  by  whom  her  maniige  had  been  negotiated,  when  the  txgm^ 

*  Farlianxentaxy  Koils. 
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tion  of  the  trace  with  Fnnce  IcA  the  fOTernmeat  of  her  roya!  hasbwid 
the  alternative  of  fulfiUing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  on  which  it  wai 
oa^ed,  or  renewing  the  war  without  the  meane  of  supporting  the  honour 

of  England. 

Not  even  that  ronsummate  politician,  ojirdinal  Beaufort,  had  ventured 
to  lieclare  to  the  parliament  the  aecret  ariicle  by  which  Maine,  the  key 
of  Normandy,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Imuse  of  AnjcMi ;  and  now  the 
re5ponsihility  of  that  article  fell  on  Suffolk  and  the  qiu  (  n.  Most  unfor- 
tunate It  was  for  Mar^rot,  that  her  own  faniilv  wci  c  y)ariu's  who 
received  tlie  lunefiis  ot  these  sacntices,  for  which  h*  r  misjudging  inter- 
ference 111  ihr  government  ai  this  crisis  rendered  hrr  ar(  nnniahle,  ihoigh 
they  had  been  sjuleinnly  guaranteed  by  king  Henry  ami  his  couacil^  at 
the  treaty  of  Tours,  before  she  was  even  atrianced  to  him. 

Bellicose  as  the  character  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  became  in  after  years, 
wliLU  the  sturiny  temper  of  the  limes,  aud  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  she  had  to  contend,  kindled  all  the  energies  of  her 
spirit  into  Amazonian  fiercenesS)  not  even  her  meek  and  saintly  consort 
laboured  more  earnestly,  at  Uiis  period,  than  herself,  to  preserre  that 
psace  of  which  her  own  strong  sense  tani^t  her  EogUmd  was  in  such 
ased. 

.  During  the  brief  interval  that  preceded  the  ruinoua  war  into  which 
tile  govenunent  of  England  was  soon  after  forced,  Margaret  coonneneed 
the  foundation  of  Qjneen^s  College,  Gambridge.  This  ^kge  was  dedi* 
caled  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  by  the  royal  foundiess,  and  de* 
voted  by  her  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  Tirtne,  under  the  tutelary 
•oapicee  of  St  Margaret,  her  patroness,  and  St.  Bernard.  The  first  stone 
was  hud  by  sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Wenlock,  in  behalf  of,  and  as 
depnty  for,  queen  Margaret,  with  this  inscription  in  Latin  >— 

^The  hcxd  shall  be  a  refuge  to  our  sovereign  hMly,  quean  Maigaret, 
and  this  stone  shall  be  for  a  token  of  the  same.''' 

Margaret  also  sought  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  to  manufac- 
tnee  in  woollen  and  silk ;  but  the  temper  of  the  times  suited  not  the  calm 
tenor  of  peaceful  employments.  A  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  had 
been  nourished  during  the  French  war«,  nnd,  from  the  princes  of  the 
Mood-royal  to  the  peasantry,  i]\vrv  was  a  thirsting  for  fighting  fields,  and 
a  covetous  cksire  of  appropriating  the  spoils  of  plundered  iown«  and 
casih  pervading  ail  classes.  The  very  misery  of  the  peoplt;  oi  Eng- 
land rendered  them  combative,  and  eager  to  exchange  the  monotony  of 

*Thi8  college  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  iu  fouudreas,  bal  wa»  pis* 
aerred  by  the  care  of  Andrew  Dueket,  a  Cannelito  ftiar,  wha  for  fyny  jmn  held 
ihe  oAee  of  provost   Queen  Margaret  made  over  to  her  college  poetessioiu  to 

the  aiamiiit  of  200/.,  which,  though  no  mean  snrii  in  those  days,  wa?  but  a  slen- 
der endowment ;  but  her  lil)eral  dejsijins  were  not  frustrated.  What  she  began 
wn*  comiiaiea  and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  consort  to  king  Kdwanl  IV.  The 
Usual  similarity  between  the  armorial  bearings  of  Ibnnderti  and  of  Uieir  ibnodir 
tiont,  U  obiervmble  in  the  arms  of  Queen  s  College.  The  only  diifefence  be- 
tveen  the  ann*  of  Maii^t,  as  given  in  •'Regal  Heraldry,''  and  tho<e  of  ths 
cx>llege,  as  now  borne,  are,  that  the  eotleie  arms  are  sunoimded  by  a  bmtktn 
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rtloetant  and  ill-paid  labour,  for  the  excitement  of  war.  It  was  no 
matter  to  convert  ih«  men  who  had  fought  at  Agincoort,  or  lh«r  ions, 
into  tiller?  of  the  soil,  or  weav  T-*  n(  woollen  cloth?*.  A«  f«)r  the  silk 
manufarnircx,  they  were  chiefly  earned  on  hy  a  company  <»f  females 
who  went  hv  flie  name  of  "the  t*ilk  women,"  and  were  regarded  with 
jt'alous  di.«<j)leusure  by  the  London  mercers,  who  ti'i(»ned  the  king 
against  the  establishment  of  this  indu.sirious  sisterhood,  aa  an  mihnfe- 
nent  on  tlieir  manly  rifrbls  and  privileges. 

In  the  ronnnencemenl  of  the  year  1449,  Charles  VH.  renewcnl  hostiB- 
tie.s  wnh  England,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  re-conquered  mo5t  of 
the  towns  in  Normandy.  The  details  of  the  losses  and  disa!«iers  of  the 
English  forces,  under  the  comnwind  of  ilie  duke  of  Sonien«<  !,  lu  lofig 
rather  to  general  history  than  to  the  memoirs  of  queen  Mariraret; 
although  they  had  a  fatal  inlluence  on  her  fortunes,  by  renderirur  her  m 
object  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  to  the  nation ;  causmg  the  name  of 
Frenchwoman  to  be  applied  to  her  aa  a  tntn  of  reproaeh,  by  those  who 
well  knew  the  ait  #f  appealing  to  the  prejudicetf  end  etcitin^  die  pM» 
eionef  of  the  vnlger  tgiifNl  her.  The  pertiianfl  of  the  duke  of  ToA 
MM  not  to  ■ttribute  ell  Ike  leeeee  m  Ftanoe  and  Nonnnndf  to  d» 
miagoTemment  of  the  queen,  inaumetuig,  ^  that  the  king  was  fitter  for  a 
doisier  than  a  throne^  and  had,  in  a  manner^  deposed  himeelf,  leaviaf 
the  aAha  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  merdy  nsea 
his  name  to  eonceal  her  osnrpation,  sinee,aiseordiiif  to  the  laws  cif  Bif» 
land,  a  qneen-consort  hath  no  power,  but  title  only.^'  Qjaeen  Mai^gareC, 
wfllinf  to  procure  the  absenee  of  the  duke  of  York  at  any  prieai  bliMljr 
increased  his  political  power  by  investing  him  with  the  government  tk 
Ireland*  Y<Mrk  had  left  a  strong  party  in  England,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  thoee  powerful  nobles,  Richard  Neville  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  hii 
eon,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  his  duchess.  Thess 
were  the  great  political  opponents  of  the  queen,  whom  they  Tentnrsd 
not  publicly  to  attack,  otherwise  than  by  directing  the  roice  of  the  peo- 
ple against  tlie  measures  of  the  court,  ami  attributing  the  disastrous  stale 
of  the  country  tc»  the  treasonable  practices  of  lier  favourite  minister. 

Sntfolk  bolilly  stoo<l  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cofn[>iained  that 
^  he  hatl  been  traduced  l>y  public  report ;  and  demanded  of  his  enemies, 
if  they  had  au^ht  to  lay  to  his  cliarge,  that  they  simuld  sj>erifv  his 
crimes."*  He  adverted  to  the  services  his  family  and  hnns«^lf  IkhI  per- 
formed for  their  country,  and  stated  that  his  father  and  throe  of  his 
breiliren  had  been  slaitj  in  France;  that  he  had  hunself  served  in  the 
wars  thirty-four  years,  and,  being  hut  a  knight  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner,^ he  had  paid  20,i)U0  crowns  for  his  ransom  j  that  he  liad  been  of 

■  -■■  -  -  » 

>  Parlianieiitai7  Hiaiorf.  •  Soils  of  PtsrilMlht 

•Tliii  event  happ'n^'.l  in  1420,  the  same  y<»aT  Margaret  of  A... ion  was  bom, 
when  the  Maid  ol  ()rieiti>  took  Jargeau  by  storm,  Suffolk  wa»  /he  jjovexnor  of 
the  town,  aiid  when  groat  part  of  tlie  garriflon  was  slaUi,  being  hard  pre»ed  lu 
•urrender,  bjr  William  1Unau<l,  the  ibilowinf  oolloqof  passed  between  them  hi 
'file  braaeh Are  yoo  a  gtMitlcMiian  > '  tnanded  bnflblk,  flndidg  it  imtiossible 
ye  e^rnp.-.  •*!  nin.''  nplifd  Knmnd.  ••Rut  nro  you  n  knight?"  rejoined  ih© 
Wrl.      1  am  not,  answered  Retuuid.      kneel  down,  Uiea^"  said  Sodoiky  '*tfaat 
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^  order  of  the  Garter  thirty  yms,  and  a  councillor  of  the  kin^  fiAeen 

rears,  and  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  wars  without  retiirnini^  home; 
and  askiniT  Gn(Ps  mercy,  as  iie  had  been  triM  to  the  king  and  reaim^  he 
Inquired  hia  puigation.'^ ' 

h  18  scarcely  possible  to  ima^ne  any  thing  more  frivoloiis  than  tha 
series  of  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  the  hick  less  premier.  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  is  charged  with  "  having  intended  to  marry  his  son 
John  lo  Marp^ret  Beaufort,  the  heiress  of  the  late  John  duke  of  Somer- 
set, with  the  desig-n  of  mnrflprinsr  and  (iestroviii^  the  kmir,  and  liuMi  de- 
claring her  to  be  the  heires-^  of  the  rrown,  for  lark  nf  hnrs  of  the  kin^^s 
body.*'*  Th!««  mo«?t  absurd  a(  (  ii-ati>iti  is  in  itself  a  rclutation  of  all  ihe 
scanrlalous  imputatmn??  wlmli  modern  historians  have  caf't  upon  the 
frif':i(!-^hip  betweeti  liie  duke  of  Suffolk  nr»d  queen  Margaret,  since  her 
ruin  must  have  been  comprehended  in  the  murder  and  destnirtiou  of  the 
kiML*"-  Mariraret  wan.  ai  that  period,  only  nineteen;  and,  though  ciuld- 
less-  ax*  yet,  there  was  a  }M>>si!Hlny  of  her  having  many  children,  as  she 
was  considered  one  of  the  finest  women  in  the  world,  [t  was.  perhaps, 
this  very  article  which  first  gave  the  af«piniijr  funuly  of  I^eaufori  an  eye 
to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  roval 
Plantagenet  line  of  l^nc^ster.  Tlie  accusation  was  treated  with  iiiiimte 
contempt  by  Suffolk  ;  and  his  replies  to  the  other  articles  being  such  as 
lo  baffie  his  enemies,  they,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  exhibited  eighteen 
ficsh  chirges  against  him ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  in  these, 
■or  in  th«  previona  catalogae  of  misdeineanoursf  is  there  the  slightest 
■Noeioii  to  queen  Margaret,  nor  is  her  name  mentioned  in  any  record  or 
eoatenpuntry  chronicle  in  connexion  with  Suflblk;  not  eren  in  the 
esBrical  anon  j  moos  Yenes  that  were  drcnUited  on  the  arreet  and  impri- 
■ooment  of  that  unpopular  minister.* 

Tet  Rapin  and  other  modem  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  ^  that 
^aeen  Maigaret,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  her  fiivoorite,  caused  the  pai^ 
Imnent,  on  his  arrest,  to  be  prorogued  to  Leiceater,  where  he  attended 
kin^  Henry  and  henelf,  and  appeured  publicly  in  his  place  as  prune 
mlntfter.'*  Now  the  incontestable  evidence  of  the  records  of  parliament 
prore,  that  the  paiiiament  was  snmmoned  to  meet  at  Leieeater,  Septem- 
ner,  1449,  five  months  before  the  arrest  of  Suffolk;  but  the  peers  and 
eommons,  taking  warning  by  the  erenta  of  the  parliament  that  sat  at 
Bary  St  Edmunds,  refused  to  meet  any  where  but  at  Westminster.* 
Therefore  the  writs  were  re^isaued^  eommandug  them  to  meet  at  West 
minater,  November  6th.  The  aame  day  they  were  prorogued  to  Lon- 
doOy  on  account  of  the  plague ;  adjourned  from  London  again  to  West* 
minister,  December  4th  ;  and  on  the  17th  adjourned  till  January  22d,^  at 
WeeiminBter,  where  Suflbik,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  filial  hour  for  himself 

t  mmy  nuike  you  one,  for  1  catniot  otherwise  yield  to  you."'  Tiiia  waj*  accord- 
imljr  doaa,  and  aflbiHa  a  lioh  obsraotsristle  of      sge  of  cbivaliy. 

ApailwmaMUjr  Rollt,  S8  Henrf  VI.  Na  17.  *Ibid. 

*For  ipedmeiis  of  tliesc  potiticnl  squibs  ot  the  fifteenth  century,  see  Esoaipia 

Mi0«»n<»,  pp.         in->.  nn.l  279;  and  0>ttoni«n  htS^  Charter?,  ii. 
*Boiia  itf  PaiUomeui,  2ath  ot  iloiury  Vi.  *  Paritiunentvry  Histocj. 
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intro(]T]rr(l  ihe  fUtrmtioii  of  which  ihe  commoai  took  adTiatige  to  ob» 

taiu  his  arrest. 

These  records  prove  that  Suffolk  was  never  releti^^ti  irorn  impii- 
soamenL,  after  he  was  once  eouijuiued  to  tlie  Tower,  till  after  his  ^en- 
tence  of  bimshment  for  five  years  was  proiuumced,  March  17th.  hj  kin^ 
Henrv,  who  resorted  to  that  tempori^ini^  expedient,  in  the  vain  hope 
pi  .  serving  him  froai  ihe  fury  oi  ins  tuijUHes.'    Tht-  [variiameni  ihea  S4lf- 
tinor  ai  Westminster  was  prorogued  March  30th,  aiuJ  ordered  to  in«if!i  tt 
Leicester,  April  29th,  the  day  before  Sutloik  embarked  to  fulfil  hi-?  evil 
destiny.   Two  thousand  persons  had  previously  asj^emhled  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  to  intercept  him  on  his  discharge  from  the  Tower,  March  18tb. 
They  surprised  his  servants,  hut  Sufl(>Ik  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Ips- 
wich, whete,  afler  arranging  hk  afiurs,  he  wrote  tlial  beautiful  aad 
thetie  letter  to  hw  soo^  whidi  afibidi  aDeh  touehing  evideDoe  of  Ui  loj^ 
alt3r  to  hie  eoTereign,  and  hie  <lefotioii  to  Ue  belimd  wife*   He  edei 
from  Ipewich,  Apnl  30th,  with  two  enall  ▼eeeele,  ami  aent  a  pisBBBe 
before  hiint  to  inqnlre  whether  he  might  be  penoitted  to  laad  at  Cdab; 
but  the  pianaea  wee  captared  by  a  aquadron  of  meM^war,  and  iana- 
diately  the  Nieolaei  of  the  Tower,'  bore  dowa  upon  the  dake^  veaNia. 
He  waa  ordered  on  board,  and  received  with  the  omiacNM  lalylaliM  of 
^  Welcome,  traitor  P**  He  node r  went  a  mock  trial  from  the  eaOors,  hf 
whom  he  wae  condemned  to  eoftr  death.  On  the  eeeond  momh^  aAm 
his  capture  a  aomll  boat  came  alcMigsidey  in  which  were  a  block,  a  nstr 
sword,  and  an  executioner.   They  lowered  the  duke  into  it,  teUaiif^  ham 
^  he  should  die  like  a  knight,"  and  at  the  fiflh  stroke  his  head  waa  alrack 
o6(  and  was  left  with  the  seTered  body  on  Dover  sands,  wlwia  they 
were  found  by  his  chaplain,  and  received  honourable  inlet amat  m  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wintrfield,  in  Suffolk. 

The  consummation  of  this  tmiirdv,  far  from  calminir  the  feverish  «t5t? 
of  excitement  to  which  the  public  mind  had  bcrn  stimulated,  was  oaiy 
the  fir«t  nn<!  token  of  the  .scenes  of  blooil  and  horror  that  were  ia 
St  >rp  for  Krigland.  F'esiilence  had  aggravated  thp  woes  of  a  stamnir  md 
dmliiected  population,  and  the  inflammatory  representations  ot  poiixiai 

'  Kollt  of  Padiament,  *28th  of  Hmrf  Yl. 

*U  is  ri  memorable  fact,  tl»at  this  vessel,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  d»  CFOwm 
(lis.  indeed,  did  tht*  wliclo  squadron  by  wluch  the  exiled  duke  'pmr«'*dV 

pnrt  of  tlic  royal  imvy  jdaced  at  the  disipo^ai  of  iLe  coufrtierale  peers 
Ht-iiry  Holland,  tlie  young  duke  of  Exeter,  beir-presumptive  to  the  ropil  ixm^ 
of  Lanoafter  hy  the  legitsmaia  finaaale  luie»  He  bed  iaiely  ■weretJad  hb  Mw 
in  the  offllce  of  high  admiral,  and  this  was  iIm  lawlets  use  he  rnadf^  of  iw  yuwuL 
He  c!id  not  anticipate  die  h<»ur  when  his  own  <~orpse  would  Iv^  left  c^n  the  cr*r^s 
of  the  mme  '^oasf.  The  death  of  the  elder  Kxeter  is  commeiiioratrd  m  a* 
political  poem  (before  allutted  to  as  among  the  Cottonian  M:>S.)  with  tboee  af 
duk<*t  of  Bedford,  QlfmeMter,  and  Esaier.  These  Incasierian  priiMes  ate  prt- 
sonified  by  their  respective  Imdees  Tktnotu  dtad,'*  BsdM ;  wheaa  dtnm 
was  tlie  root  of  n  trre.  The  npan  is  goneJ^  Gloucester;  whoM  device  va«  t 
■wnn.  ^Tke  Jierxf  creutt  hn^h  hnt  hif  ln^ht  ihi«  alludes  to  the  high  admtrt^ 
Ex'ter,  who;sc  picturcsqi i  -  I  i  e  was  the  badge  of  the  admira^rr.  a  t!rtf!r5"H 
cre<«4et,  or  fi re-basket,  raised  un  a  pole,  being  a  sort  of  signal  akHig  iae  ttjaiii 
Irving  for  light-houses.   See  Exoerpla  HislorisB.  p.  L61, 

'I^tjgaril^  vol.  i.  p.  13& 
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iMmdMriM,  teltng  upoft  the  miwry  of  the  lower  ehmeti  oawied  the  ter- 
rific ouibreak  of  nstional  hetay  which  immediately  after  this  event  mani* 
lasted  itself  in  the  lehellion  under  Jack  Gbde.  It  was  to  suppress  this 
formidable  iosnrrsction  that  Henty  VI.  prepared  for  his  first  essay  in 
anus,  by  setting  np  his  standard,  aiiid  goiiv  in  person  to  attack  Cade  and 
lib  rabble  root,  who  were  encamped  on  Blackheath  in  formidable  array. 
At  the  news  of  the  sovereign's  approach  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thonsand 
men,  the  hot  valour  of  the  eapiain  of  the  great  assembly  of  Kent,  and 
his  followeis,  received  an  immediate  check,  and  they  fled  to  Sever 
teks. 

Queen  Margaret  accompanied  her  lord  on  thhr  expedition ;  but  so  little 
of  the  warlike  spirit  for  which  she  was  afterwards  so  fatally  renowned 
did  she  manifest  at  this  crisis,  that  when  king-  Henry  would  hiive  fol- 
lowed np  his  success  hv  pnrsuinj?  the  insurgents  to  tht  ir  rrtrpal,  her 
feminine  terrors,  and  anxiety  for  liis  «nfety,  prevailed  upon  hiin  not  to 
imperii  liis  person  by  going  any  further.'  He  therefore,  in  compUanre 
with  her  entreaties,  gave  up  the  command  of  his  army  to  sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  and  his  brother  Wiiham,  and  returned  to  London  with  her* 

Never  did  Margaret  commit  a  greater  error,  (ha?i  by  thus  allow  ing  her 
tenderness  for  her  royal  husband  to  bf  tray  liim  into  conduct  so  tuibe- 
comint^  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Fiance  and  Norniiindy. 

Tlie  lebels,  attributing  the  weakness  of  the  king  to  feai  ,  took  courage, 
rallied,  and  defeated  the  royalists,  who,  with  their  two  generals,  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  victors  then  returned  to  Blackheath  ,  ami  when  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  despatched 
from  the  court,  to  treat  with  them,  they  found  Cade  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  gilded  armour  (the  spoils  of  sir  Humphrey  StafibrdJ,  encompassed  hy 
his  vietorions  troops,  and  giving  himself  the  airs  or  a  sovereign,  lie 
poeitiTely  relnsed  to  treat  with  any  one  hnt  the  king  himself,  nor  with 
ntm  unless  he  would  come  to  the  Bhckheath  in  persoiii  and  grant  all 
tbeir  demands. 

When  this  answer  was  returned  to  tfie  king  and  queen,  together  with 
the  news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  march  to  London,  they  were 
thrown  into  snch  alarm,  that,  leaving  the  Tower  under  the  command  of 
the  lord  Scales,  and  the  valiant  sir  Matthew  Gongh,  they  fled  to  Kenil* 
worth  Ctotle**  We  fear  this  cowardly  proceeding  must  be  attributed  to 
the  same  fond  weakness,  on  the  part  of  queen  Margaret,  which  infln* 
enced  the  retreat  of  the  king  from  Blackheath ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  till  she  became  a  mother,  and  the  rights  of  her  child  were  at  stake, 
BO  trait  of  fierce  or  warlike  propensities  was  ever  manifested  by  her. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  rebels,  who  had  previously  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  Southwark,  entered  London,  when  Cade  smote  his  staff  on 
London-stone,  with  these  memorable  words,  ^Now  is  Moxtimer  lord  of 
London 

The  proceedings  oT  tliis  motley  company  of  reformers,  and  their  pun* 

>Gudiria.  *Ibid.  •Guthrie.  Slow. 

*CMle  pretended  to  be  lir  John  Mofthner.  See  memoir  of  Joanna  of 
Navsjrre 


chineiio  leader,  in  London,  belong  to  frenerul  history;  and  it imy suffice 
here  to  notice,  that  the  pacitic  iiiliuence  ol  two  churchmen,  the  arch- 
bishop of  OyUerbury,  and  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  succet^d«d 
in  calming  a  gionii,  which  Ii  ilI,  in  its  brief  bui  lerrific  progress,  shaken 
the  throne,  delutred  ilie  capiiiil  of  England  w  uh  biuoii,  and  ihr^ieiieJ  la 
subvert  idvv,  buciai  i>rdur,  ami  llic  sacred  riglils  of  property. 

The  worthy  preluiea  prevailed  on  the  ini»urgents  to  lay  dowB  their 
arms,  by  affixing  king  Ueory'a  seal  to  a  general  pardon,  to  wluch  Cad* 
was  the  only  catcqilioiL' 

An  infringement  of  theee  eonditioni  was  most  improperly  atteonled 
by  qneen  Ifaigaret,  on  her  fetnrn  to  hcmdon  with  king  Henry.  The 
Mi  is  eTidenceid  in  a  prime  letter  from  John  Pajp)  aa  esquire  in  the 
service  of  sir  John  Fustolf,  who^  after  pitifully  detailing  the  maoDsr  ^  in 
which  he  had  be»  despoiled  and  maltrsaied  by  the  rebels,  and  how  be 
had  been  carried  off  by  them  soiely  against  his  will,  and  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  the  battle  of  the  bridge,''  adds,  *^and  after  that  kuHkig  was 
over,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  impeached  me  to  queen  Maig;aiet,  and  so 
I  was  arrested,  and  was  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  right  gnat  dmrt$9  aad  fesr 
of  my  life.  They  would  have  had  me  imp^h  my  maecer,  sir  Joha 
Falstolf,  of  treason,  and,  because  I  would  not,  had  me  up  at  WesUain* 
ster,  and  there  would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol-houee  at  Windsor  ;  bet 
two  cousins  of  my  wife^s  and  mine,  who  were  yeooeo  of  the  erown, 
went  to  Iving  Henry,  and  i^ot  grace  for  rae."* 

Margaret's  desire  to  uupiicate  sir  John  Falstolf  probably  liad  reference 
to  his  previous  conduct  with  regard  to  her  counirynian  Cliampchevner, 
no  Ip^s  than  lo  the  suspirioiis  she  entertained  ol  his  loyaUv.  Sub>e- 
quetit  events,  iiowever,  piuvL'  ilrat  die  queen  had  rorreri  nifoniM". i  mi  aa 
to  FalstolPs  practices  against  liie  government,  for  lie  bticame  oue  oi  W6 
most  zealous  partisans  of  the  house  of  York. 

Margaret  and  Henry  returned  to  the  nieiropoiih  abuut  the  lOth  of 
July,  1450,  and  the  disclosures  of  soaie  of  Cade"'s  accomplices  in  the 
late  insurrec  tion,  lefl  no  doubt,  on  tlie  uiind  of  the  queen,  liKit  ilie  duLt 
of  York  had  been  LUc  instigator  of  the  revolt  This  cum  iciion  was 
confirmed  by  llie  return  of  that  prince,  without  peruiission,  Uotij  hij 
government  in  Lrclaud.  He  was  attended  on  bis  road  to  London  by  a 
retinue  of  fotir  thousand  men,  to  the  gieat  tenor  of  the  court  York, 
havmg  extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  to  summon  a  pailiameiit,  wish* 
drew  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay* 

The  return  of  the  duke  of  Somersc^  at  this  csrisiSf  inspired  the  timii 
sovereign  with  some  degrse  of  political  eour^ge,  and  Maigaiei  sose 
tnmsferred  to  this  prince  the  partial  confidence  she  had  Ibrmeriy  lepossd 
in  his  uncle,  cardinal  Beaufort  Their  near  relationship  to  the  kinf  ,  bf 
whom  the  ties  of  kindred  were  very  poweifiUly  felt  and  aekoowla^pd, 

'Cade,  finding  himsfif  abaadoaed  by  his  loiiowers,  seized  a  :>mail  vessel  io 
the  river,  and  set  sail  for  Rochester,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  stopjied 
bf  the  offio0n  of  government  Cade  made  his  escape,  but  was  slain  in  a  avdsa 
At  Heyflsldf  hy  AlexftiiJer  lUeii,  the  sheritf  of  Kent,  who  received  the  bencil 

of  the  rewani  that  h^d  Ix'cn  xiti'^red  for  hi?  hra  l — via.,  IQOOL 

Jolm  Feoa  s  Colieciiuu  of  tke  Fastou  Letters.  *lAa§ud, 
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•AQCtioiicd  the  queen  in  the  close  friendshtp  which,  from  firsi  to  last^ 
Fubsisk'd  between  her  and  the  Rpaufort  prince*?  of  the  house  of  Lancas^ 
Icr.  UnforimiHlply,  however,  uii|>o|iularily  in  which  llit?  di^a-ters 
iu  France  Jiiul  iS'orinaiuly  had  involved  Soiuei>ct  very  soon  exleruled  to 
iierscll",  when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  silueldnl,  hy  court  lavour, 
from  the  lury  of  the  conunons,  and  die  jeahmsy  of  dif  peer?.  He  was 
iuipeuciied  hy  parlianieiu,  and  cuumiiUed  lo  llie  Tower,  bm,  imiiih  lii.tL*  ly 
ilig  short  and  .slonny  sscssion  was  over,  lie  w  as  reh:a>ed,  aiul  pioinole(' 
to  tlie  higli  olUce  formerly  enjoyed  by  Sullidk.  lie  has  been  said  lo 
owe  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  inlJuence  of  the  queen  j  but  he  appears 
Ip  have  been  the  especial  favQurite  of  his  royal  kitisinan,  king  Ucnry. 

The  violeoi  temper  of  Someraet  wae  the  meeiie  cif  precipitating  the 
ij^nAil  eollision  of  the  rifal  foctiooti  whoee  iftrife  for  twenty  yems  de* 
Ifged  England  with  kindred  blood.  According  to  historical  tiadilioiii 
tboae  fitlu  badges  of  the  contending  houses  of  York  and  LaneasteTf 
^  the  pale  and  purple  rose,''  were  assumed  lo  distinguish  the  rival  iko- 
tsooa  during  the  memorable  dispute  between  Somerset  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  Temj^  Gardens,  when  Somerset*  to  collect  the  sui^ 
Iragee  of  the  by-standers,  plucked  a  red  rosttt  and  Warwick  a  while 
tone,  and  each  called  upon  every  man  present  lo  declare  his  party,  by 
taking  a  rose  of  the  colour  chosen  by  him  whose  cause  he  favoured. 
This  was  the  prologue  to  that  great  national  ttagedy,  which  ended  in 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  line  and  name  of  Planlagenet.  Thatenlighi- 
aned  statesman-historian,  Plulip  de  Comines,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  queen  Margaret,  attributes  all  the  misfortunes  that  afterwards  befell 
her,  and  tlie  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Uincaster,  to  her  rasti  interposi- 
tion  in  the  feud  between  Somerset  and  Warwick,  in  which  she  indicated 
her  preference  for  the  former,  in  a  way  that  tievrr  was  fort^iven  bv  War- 
wick. "  The  queen  had  acted  much  morr  jmuh ndy,'"'  says  Coniines, 
in  endeavouring  to  have  adjusted  the  dispute  bciwo  n  uiem,  ilian  to 
have  >aid, '  I  am  of  this  pariyi  and  1  wxU  maintant  iL] "  Aud  &u  iL 
proved  by  the  event. 

Jl  is  probable  that  the  red  rose  wa.s  originally  worn  by  Marijaret  as  a 
cornpiiinent  U*  Somerset,  in  token  that  she  espoused  his  rause,  and  ilmt 
his  i^reai  poimcal  oppoiit  nt^  the  duke  of  York,  SMiUJued  tlie  while,  a4  a 
sy  mbul  ul  hostility  to  Imu  and  his  adherents.' 

Rosettes  «)f  wiuie  aad  crimson  riband,  or  even  of  pap>er,  among  the 
eoittiuoa  ttiddiers,  were  worn  a^*  tlie  6ubi>t^tuied  of  tiiese  ill-omened 

*Sbaksp«are,  in  bis  spirited  version  of  the  teens  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  errs 
in  chronology,  by  pla<  iiii(  it  prior  fo  the  marringe  of  tliP  kin^'  atvl  Mnrp^ret  of 
Aiyou.  \\f  nl'o  u>rs  Jl  p<i«'tii  III  licoriM'  in  rcpr«»'?«nung  Rh  har<l.  (ink©  of  \ork 
m»  the  leaiiing  i  harm-ior  un^iaged  iii  the  dispute,  white  Warwick,  merely  actinf 
M  hiA  MGOod.  mye,  1  plwk  this  while  km  with  PlaatMM>«t''  Suiblk,  wha 
bad  been  «lrad  some  mootbs  whmu  tbe  heritable  dispute  occurred,  is  niada  id 
rwslainv— '*!  pluck  tliis  red  rose  with  young  Somerset,"  T!u'-f  ba. wore 
OfiU-  rt-vived;  for  E«lniund,  earl  of  Lnnra-trr,  th"  hr..th<'r  of  K<lwaril  I  .  had,  a* 
CtiiikK'h  .Ipflnn  r**)!  roses  emblazoned  on  ius  \oinb  iri  Weaiiouiisier  Abbey,  aad 
l-Uiward  ibe  UiHck  i'nnce  wears  a  coronet  of  white  roseS|  in  his  portrail  dtHWm 
ID  Riebafd  U/i  misial  In  the  HarleiMi  CoUaetioa. 
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ii»weit,  by  the  ptrtbaot  of  Uw  royal  dumants  of  dm  Ifaronei  dnriaf 
the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Ltooaster,  poedcaUj 
called,  from  these  badges,  the  ^  War  of  the  Roses." 

The  duke  of  York,  aaving  aasnined  a  very  fonakkible  position  io  lha 
•late,  even  that  of  an  anned  dictator  to  the  vovereig^n,  Maigaret  united 
with  Somer*»cl  in  persundinj^  Henry,  that  the  timt'  lor  concession  and 
temporising  roeasurtvs  was  \xisu  and  ilicii  Ins  bvsi  policy  now  would  be 
to  rru-ih  robpllion  in  it'^  np-^t,  hv  mT-t-hn.^  to  attack  his  1  ><•.  In  pur» 
suaiice  of  ifiis  advire,  king  ilenry  look  iln-  fn-M  in  prrson,  February 
IOUk  I  to'i,  anfl  Jidvatirrci  towards  the  \Vi'i;<ii  b<'id(  r.  York,  instefd  of 
*t«hiliiisT  his  ground,  look  a  circuitous  routt*  towards  the  metropolis,  und 
encaiiiped  on  Bnrni-heath,  in  Kent.  Tiie  king,  a  few  hon -s  ulierv^.trtls, 
look  up  his  post  ab<»ut  four  mjie»  dtsianL  The  tendenu  of  Henrv's 
nf^rt,  and  his  scruples  at  the  idea  of  sshedding  his  people's  blood,  led 
luui  to  ne|roliate  when  he  oii^du  lu  Uuvt-  fought.  York  d»Mnuiided  thai 
Ills  old  adversary,  Somerset,  should  be  placed  under  arresi,  preparatory 
to  an  arraignment  for  his  misdemeanours.  Henry  conceded  tins  point 
by  the  advice  of  his  prelates ;  York  then  disbaoded  his  army,  aad  came 
miattended  Co  eonfer  with  his  eoTereign  in  hie  tent*  Somerset,  nimit- 
time*  having  represented  to  the  qneen  the  impolicy  ef  mcrificing  a  £uih- 
fid  friend  to  poiehase  a  deceiinil  leconeiiietion  with  an  eudaciooe  foe^ 
obtained  his  liberation  by  her  orders.  By  Margaret's  contrmnea^ 
Somerset  was  concealed  behind  the  arms  of  the  royal  pavilion,  as  a  se- 
cret witness  of  the  conference  between  his  adversary  and  the  kinr- 

Tork,  who  imagined  the  minister  was  safely  beeiowed  in  the  Towef, 
assured  the  king  ^  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  on  aceoanl 
of  Somerset  alone,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punislH 
ment.*^  On  this,  Somerset,  unable  to  restrain  his  choler,  rushed  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  defied  York,  charging  him  to  his  liiee  with  designs 
on  the  crown.*  York  fiercely  retorted  on  Somerset,  upbraiding  him  with 
Ids  miflgoremment  in  France,  and  the  loss  of  Normandy,  and  finished 
by  reproaching  Henry  with  his  violation  of  his  royal  word.  Henry, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  proximity  of  his  pre- 
mier«  remained  sprrfh!  an<l  amazed  during  this  stormy  scene,  wliirh 
was  closed  by  tii'  arrest  ol  the  duke  of  York,  as  he  quitled  the  tent. 
Arrordimj  to  most  hisioriHri*?,  thm  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  queen.* 
Heurv.  ver,  would  i\<n     mut  !»im  lo  be  harmed;*  and  he  was  n'- 

leafed,  on  condition  of  sweaiiag  a  st>ieinn  oalh  of  fealtv  t«)  the  kini^  m 
St.  i^aul's  Caihcdrnl,  March  lOlli;  afier  which  he  was  penuilled  to  reiire 
to  his  ca.^tle  oi  Wigtiiuie,  where  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  alter  wards 
kiiijj  Liiwarii  IV.,  was  raisintj  an  army  for  his  rescue. 

Queen  Margfaret,  having  gaiin^d  her  point,  in  retaining  Somerset  at  tlie 
head  of  the  government,  was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  aspersions 
from  the  other  party,  derogatory  to  her  reputation.  Somerset  was,  like 
his  -predecessor,  Suffolk^  a  maq  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  fether  of  sons 
older  than  the  queen,  and  to  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  wife,  thai 
he  had  sacrificed  his  honour  to  his  tenderness  for  her  person,  during  his 
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difltftioas  regency  in  Fttnce,'   But  what  is  there  of  ikleehood  that  the 

demon  of  party  will  not  invent,  to  vilify  its  victims,  or  of  improbability, 
that  the  vulgar  will  not  believe  and  ciiculate)  especially,  if  in  tbe  shape 

of  scandal  on  royalty  ? 

During  the  flprritriil  rnlin  lliat  fur  a  brief  iiuei  \al  surrpefffd  the  late 
lein[ir«:f.  ^^;lrgaret  turned  her  adi  ntinn  to  foreign  altairs,  and,  through 
her  mlhicuce,  the  renowned  Talbot,  eari  ol  Slirevvsbury,  was  despatched, 
wilh  such  forces  as  could  be  raised,  to  the  ussisiauce  of  the  English 
ptrty  in  (iiiiP!Hie.  The  aged  hero  achieved  some  brilliant  siirresses  in 
ihe  iitii  uistance;  but  it'was  impossible  for  the  (jueen,  !5iriiL':gling,  as  she 
was,  with  the  niigiuy  faction  that  opposed  her  in  parliament,  to  j«u])port 
a  war  against  the  overwhelming  fort  e  of  France.  Talbot  was  borne 
down  by  mnnbers,  and  slain  in  his  eightieth  year;  his  brave  adhereuu 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

la  ilie  vahant  Talbot,  Margaret  lost  one  of  lier  most  devoted  friends 
one  of  the  few,  out  of  the  many  warrior  peers  of  England,  at  that 
nide  ere,  who  possessed  a  mind  sudiciently  cultivated  to  appreciate  the 
learning  and  aceomplishments  of  the  fiur  Provencal  queen.  The  mag- 
nificent illamiDated  manuscript  volume  which  he  presented  to  her  is  a 
ranriving  monument  of  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  aits ;  while  his 
dedicatory  lines,  addiessed  to  his  royal  patroness,  contain  a  delicate 
testirooniiil  of  his  opinion  of  her  talentt  and  acquirements.  He  requests 
her  ^  to  explain  to  his  sovereign  any  thing  that  may  appear  difficult  to 
nnderstand  in  the  hook:  for,''  says  he,  ^though  yon  speak  English  so 
well,  you  have  not  forgotten  your  French.'* 

The  illuminated  title-page  represents  the  queen  seated  by  Henry  VI., 
and  surrounded  by  their  court,  receiving  the  volume  from  the  hands  of 
T^bot.'  The  state-liall  in  which  they  are  assembled  is  worthy  of  atten* 
tton.  The  royal  seat  fills  up  a  rich  oriel,  with  vaulted  ceiling,  groined, 
and  painted  blue,  with  gold  stars ;  the  clustered  windows  are  long  and 
lancet-sha()ed,  but  the  tops  of  the  lancets  are  rounded.  Probably  the 
scene  took  place  in  some  hall  of  the  destroyed  apartments,  in  the  Tower 
or  Westniih-ter  Palace.  Au  nrras  of  gold  and  colours,  representing  the 
ro%*al  arms  in  iiuniprous  cli-  ijuers,  is  stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and 
forms  the  back-ground  (»f  ihc  royal  scat,  whirh  a  broad,  low  divan, 
covered  w  ith  cloth.  On  this,  Margaret,  robed  in  queen  I  v  costume,  sits, 
wilh  iier  right  liand  locked  in  thai  of  king  llenr)''?,  who  tsii**  by  her  iu 
reifjil  array.  iMargaret  w  ears  a  royal  crown  ;  her  hair,  of  a  pale  golden 
cuiuur,  is  most  graceluUy  llowing  Iruni  under  her  diadem,  and  falls  in 
profusion  tlcw  n  fier  hack  and  shoulders,  and  over  her  regal  luaiide, 
which  is  f>ale  purple,  fastened  round  I  lie  bust  wuh  bands  of  gold  and 
gems.  The  dress  beneail»  ihe  niauiic  is  the  furred  cote-iiardi^  precisely 
the  t^anic  as  before  allued  to.  She  is  exquisitely  lovely,  and  very 
majestic,  in  this  carefully  finished  portrait,  which  does  not  iquesent  fanr 

»  Hall. 

*A.-^  tills  mighty  warrior  died  in  145^,  Margarpt's  portrjiit  must  havo  bc(»u 
titiiiUMi  souie  lime  before  that  perioil.  T\\\^  inagniticent  folio  is  Still  ia  the  tioest 
jpre«exvatiozi,  in  liie  Briiidli  Muboum.    King's  MSS. 
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oMer  than  in  her  tweutielh  year.    Talbot  is  kneeling  before  her,  pre- 
senting the  very  folio  from  which  this  description  is  Uken.    II i'^  dog  is 
ID  attendauce.'   Tha  title-page  of  the  maguificeat  Tolume  is  redoleftt  uT 
Margaret's  emblem-dower*   Daisies  are  seen  grawiof  in  the  gardea  oC 
Uie  palace;  daisies,  with  their  little  red  buttoii%  are  arranged  ia  pK^ 
fosioo  up  Uie  side  of  the  title-page ;  daisies  swarm  in  clusters  round  her 
armorial  beariugS)  and  flourish  in  e?ery  comer  of  the  illuminated  pages 
of  the  volume.   Amongst  other  embellishments  may  likewise  be  aiHed 
a  crowned  M.,  the  queen's  initial,  surrounded  hf  the  garter  and  ils 
motta  The  queen's  ladies  ere  seen  behind  the  rojral  seat,  attired  ia 
hearlHihaped  caps,  which  were  a  graceful  modification,  at  Margetet^ 
eourt,  of  the  monstrous  horned  cap  of  the  preceding  half  century ;  ther 
were  formed  of  a  stuffed  roll,  wreathed  with  gold  and  gems,  and  &xd 
in  a  fanciful  turban  shape,  over  a  close  caul  of  gold  cloth  or  net-work, 
brought  to  a  pointy  low  in  front,  and  rising  behind  the  head.  Uearj^ 
nol)le3  are  assembled  in  crowds,  to  the  right  of  the  royal  seat;  they  are 
clothed  in  full  surtouUi^  like  the  beef-eaters'  dresses,  but  of  wbok 
colours,  and  Iriinmed  with  fur.    They  either  wear  round  black  caps,  or 
iheir  hair  is  cropped  rlo-^e  to  the  head, — a  fashion  always  prevalent  ia 
the  lime  of  war,  wh»  ii  ili**  hf-hiirt  prevented  the  growth  of  hair. 

The  artists,  emploN  eil  by  the  earl  of  Slirewsbury  in  the  spU'uJiJ  lilu- 
minations  of  this  vuIuiir',  have  compiuncmed  .Margaret,  by  poriravmg 
the  queen  Olympia«  with  Iter  fealurt»s,  and  arrayed  in  her  royal  robve^ 
The  kiiilu  of  the  MacedoniaQ  queen  is  also  powdertid  with  MarirrirttV 
enjljlein-llower,  the  daisy.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  al];'iT(»ncai 
jjit  re,  representing  queen  Marjiaret,  and  tlie  piifiripal  ladies  of  her  court, 

iliL.  \  ii  Lues.  Margaret,  \vt  ariiig  her  diadem  uad  purple  rohe,  is  cha- 
racterised as  riiiih;  kinrr  Hlmu  v  as  Honour. 

The  death  of  the  chivaliic  veteran  by  whom  Margaret  had  been  hr?jj 
in  such  especial  honour,  and  who  was  regarded  by  England  as  iht 
greatest  captain  of  the  age,  was  a  seme  blow  to  the  court,  and  a  natiooal 
calamity  which  was  mourned  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  was  it 
Uus  gloomy  period,  when  the  ill-success  that  attended  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land abroad  increased  the  clamouis  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  at 
home,  that  queen  Margaret,  for  the  first  time,  aflbided  a  prospect  of 
bringing  an  heir  to  the  throne.  About  six  months  befoie  the  birth  cf 
her  child,  Margaret  had  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  her  beloved  mocheri 
the  high-minded  and  heroic  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  who  died,  Fehraaiy 
28,  1453,  aged  only  forty-three'   Mai^garet's  mourning  weeds  wme 

*The  cognisance  of  the  TaIV>ots. 

*  Isabella,  queen  of  Sicily,  tlied  in  the  arms  of  iicr  daughter  Yolante,  ami  im 
■oii-in*law,  Ferry  of  VaodeBiofite,  by  wlrani  abe  bail  been  tenderiy  w«sc1miI  ia 
her  long  and  painfhl  illneas,  while  ^laisuet,  her  youngest  and  best  betoved, 

was  detaim»d  by  luatiy  cares  in  England.  Isabella  was  succeeded  in  the  dtxhf 
of  Lorminc  by  lior  heir,  Juhn  of  Calabria.  Kin,?  Rene  m?<rnt*d»  seconder, 
Jeanne  de  Laval,  who  was  at  lhai  time  courted  by  Margaret  s  torirv  r  fov^r.  ib« 
count  de  Nevers;  she  preferred  king  Rene.  She  was  of  so  grave  a  cannciet. 
that  she  wat  never  known  to  hm^  but  Ofice»  at  a  pageant  devised  hf  her  rofel 
luuband— namely,  a  boat  filled  with  water<pipe%  which  played  «a  evatj 
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Mim,  probably  of  that  deq>,  dttk^  nekoebofy  tint  wlueli  hit  menflj 

been  called  French  black.^ 

The  loss  of  a  mother — of  such  a  mother,  too,  as  li*abella  of  Loiw 
nine— could  imt  have  been  otherwise  than  keenly  ftli  hf  Mafgaret,  who 
Imdt  in  chikUiood  and  early  youth,  shared  and  solaced  so  many  of  her 
trying  adrersities.  But  a  heavier  calamity  tlian  even  the  death  of  that 
dearlv  holoved  parent  oppressed  the  royal  matron,  as  the  dreaded  hour 
of  peril  7hhI  anguish  drew  near,  from  whicii  the  coosortA  of  mooarcli* 
are  no  more  exempted  than  tftr  wive*^  nf  pf^nsants. 

When  'VTariraret  was  in  the  eii^hUi  fnonth  of  her  pregnancy,  and  the 
poiiticai  horizon  berame  daily  rnurt  Lrloorny,  in  a?iiir»pati(>n  of  an  event 
more  tV»nr»'fl  than  wished  by  all  [tarties,  kmi:  llnirv  wa.s  sn/rd  u  itli  one 
of  l!u>st  alarming^  attacks  of  malady,  to  which  Ins  grandlaili*  r.  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  wan  subject.  Tlie  agitating  character  of  public  evento, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  court  had  had  to  contend,  for  the  last 
four  years,  had  l>een  too  much  for  a  prince  of  acute  sensibility,  and  wlio 
had,  moreover,  hereditary  tendency  lu  inflammation  of  the  brain.  For 
a  time  both  mind  and  body  sank  under  the  accumulated  presj«ure,  and 
he  remainad  in  a  state  that  left  little  hope  for  his  life  and  none  for  his 
naaon* 

Margaret  had  donbtleas  been  long  awaie  of  the  dark  ehadow  that  im- 
pended over  her  royal  lordf  and  f^t  the  strong  neceeeity  of  thinking  and 
aeting  for  him^  at  aeaaons^  when  hie  judgment  eonld  not  be  trasted  to 
form  decisiona  for  himselfi  on  any  matter  of  iinportanee.  She  has  been 
Warned  Ibr  enoouiaging  him  to  spend  hie  time^  in  parsnits  fitter  for  the 
ekMster  than  the  throne ;  bntyOonsidering  the  eiroumstaneee  of  his  east^ 
she  acted  with  equal  tenderness  and  prudenoe,  in  directing  his  attention 
to  tranqnil  and  sedaii?e  amnsemenls,  instead  of  perplexiog  him  with  tbm 
turmoils  and  strong  excitement  of  politics. 

King  Henry  was  at  Clarendon  when  he  was  first  mimed  with  his  duH 
gerous  malady ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  was  by  slow  degrees  conveyed 
to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  where  qneen  Margaret,  on  the  13ih  of 
October,  1453,  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  the  unfortunate  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster, whom  Speed  patheticaliy  calls  ^  the  child  of  sorrow  and  iolelH 
city 

Henry  remeined  vibrating  between  life  and  death,  and  perfectly  nncon- 
neious  of  an  event  the  anticipation  of  which  had,  a  few  months  earlier, 
been  hailed  by  him  with  transport  of  joy.  The  Parliamentary  Rolls 
bear  witness  of  the  munificent  reward  he  bestowed  on  Richard  Tunstal, 
hi??  squire  of  the  body,  whose  office  it  was,  by  a  strange  etiquette  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  announce  publicly  to  the  king,  f'nr  tho  ififormation  of  ihw 
court,  the  ho|M  fii!  situation  of  the  queen.  Forty  murks  per  annum 
were  jrranted  from  the  (hichy  of  Lancaster  by  king  llt  iirv,  in  these 
words,  '^Because  llirhard  Tunstal,  esq.,  madf  unto  us  tlio  U\>\  (<>!nl\)rt- 
able  relation  and  notice,  that  our  most  dearly  beloved  wiit;  ihu  queen 


and  oompleielj  dfenobecl  those  ipeQiatorf  who  did  not  use  nme  ngilitjr  in  gettiat 
rat  of  the  way.— FUfeMSt.  *  Arandel  M2in  No.  u  vi.  p.  3a 


was  enceinte^  to  our  most  siofuhur  cooiolatiooi and  lo  ail  true  liege  peo- 
plegreat  |«>y  and  cornturt.""' 

A  writ  ui  Minimons,  under  the  privy  seal,  was  issued  to  the  laJie*  o\ 
the  higheM  rauk  in  Eiiglaud,  to  attend  queen  Mars^arei  at  the  ceremoay 
of  her  punfiratiou,  which  look  place  ui  ihc  p«ilace  of  Wesimmsler  na 
the  ISili  oi'  November,  iii  liic  iluriy-second  of  liic  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  ladies  summoned  were  tiie  duchesses  of  Bedford,  Yoik,  Norfolk 
ilie  cider,  Norfolk  Ute  younger,  Buckingham,  Somerset  the  elder,  Soouf- 
•et  the  younger,  Exeter  the  eider,  Cxeter  the  younger,  and  Su&>U^  witk 
eight  eattnlaneii  among  whom  may  be  nolad  llie  counteaa  of  Waiwiekf 
besidet  a  viaeonDteas  aod  ae? aDtaen  barooaaiaa.'  There  ia  aleo  «a  aiK 
try  iR  the  Pall  Rolia,or  the  aitoi  of  5541.  Ida.  Bd^  paid  to  Maifu<el  the 
queen,  for  a  richly  eiiibroidered  dirialaBing  maaile  naed  al  the  baptism 
of  the  prince;  alao  for  twenty  yarda  of  mMl  dolh  of  gold  to  amy 
the  font,  and  five  hnadrad  and  forty  brown  aaUe  baekai  for  inBrning  hi 
own  churchiog-robei 

Aa  the  loyal  infitnt  wat  bora  on  St.  Edward's  day,  ^foaen  Maigafeti 
in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  people,  bestowed  tliat  name,  so  dear  lo 
England,  on  her  son.  This  fair  boy,  as  he  ia  called  in  chroaielei  wia 
baptized  by  Waynflete,  bisliop  of  Winchester*  Cardinal  Keaup^  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbary,  the  duke  of  Somenat  and  the  dnefaeaa  of  Bnc^ 
mgham,  were  his  sponsors.' 

The  hirth  of  an  heir,  to  the  long  childless  Lancastrian  mi^eiieigat  10 
whom  the  duke  of  York  had  hitherto  stood  presumptively  in  that  posi- 
tion, was  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  nation  as  the  henld  of  i 
bloody  succession  war;  while  the  [lartisans  of  York  failed  not  to  thruw 
all  the  suspicion  tliey  could,  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  royal  intaii:,  iif 
insinuations  prtjiidicial  to  the  honour  of  the  queen/  It  wa:*  ai.-o  pre- 
tended by  some  that  it  was  a  spuriou:^  riiiid,  and  by  others  that  the  s<« 
of  the  king  and  queen  died  aoou  at'ter  ius  btfthy  and  another  had  beea 
substiuited  in  fiis  ]>lace.^ 

Queen  Margarrt  luvl  not  completed  licr  t\\  cruy-rourih  \  car,  and  f  x« 
king  was  just  thiny-iiiree,  whi-n  i!n*y  bt^-anir  ihe  part  iu.-  oi  xhis  i/ieir 
only  son,  whost  birth,  so  far  Ironi  bting  of  ilie  t^l lightest  p^aucal  aj{- 
vantage  to  ihtin,  had  the  worst  possible  inlluence  0:1  tiieir  t'ortunos,  mv 
detenniiung  the  duke  of  York  to  contest  the  crow:i  of  England  ui:;i 
Henry,  at  swords'  points,  instead  of  waiting,  fur  its  uaiurai  reversiou  Ui 
bim,  at  the  death  of  his  royal  kinsman. 

Qiieen  Margaret^  at  this  period,  exercised  the  royal  power,  in  the  r.ame 
of  the  king,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  cardinal  Kemp,  arch- 
biahop  of  Oanterbury  and  ehaneellor  of  Enghuid.  This  prelate  who 
had  been  in  king  Henry'to  cabinet  before  hia  marriagie  wiUi  Margaret  «f 
j^njou,  and  enjoyed  hia  royal  maater'a  eonfidencei  died  in  the  HeeeariMr 

>  Vol.  v.,  I»ar.  Roll?,  318. 

*  Maitu«cri|>Ui  of  mi  jVIattliew  Hale,  leil  by  bim  to  ilie  Socie^  of  Liocoin  f  loa. 
7d  Selden  Colleo.   See  Gamkigue  publishad  by  tha  far.  Joseph  Hunor,  p.  177. 

'Tlie  monies  of  We^uninster  were  femmiemied,  Iqr  the  enmn,  for  die  tipwf 
pvoviiled  by  tln^m  for  the  chiisioiuog  of  the  inflyit  piteeok 

^Bapin.   Cuthtio.  H»1L  *Ftibfm^ 
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Mknnag  the  bfarch  of  the  pnnfe,  and  the  home  of  lords  took  idvanta^ 
of  hk  deathf  to  depute  a  coannitiee  from  their  hody,  to  ascertain  toe 
ml  state  of  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  leatnn^  his  pleasure  touching 
the  appofnlments  left  vacant  hy  the  death  of  the  caidiiml.*  The  com- 
rnksioom  proceeded  lo  Windaor,  whither  the  king  had  been  remored 
by  queen  Margaret  and  hie  phvsictansy  for  change  of  air.  They  were 
admitted  into  hieehamberf  and  deehired  their  errand ;  but  the  king  made 
mo  reply,  and  appeared  to  haie  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  things  of 
this  world.  His  reason  must  at  that  time  bave  been  under  a  total 
eclipse.  On  the  25th  of  Marchf  1494,  the  committee  reported  to  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  been  to  wait  upon  the  kinir  at  Windsor,  and, 
after  three  interriews  with  him.  and  earnest  solicitation,  they  could  by 
BO  means  obtain  an  answer,  or  token  of  an9wer,  from  him.^" 

When  the  situation  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  his  peers  of 
parliament,  they,  on  the  27th  of  March,  appointed  the  duke  of  York 
protector  and  defender  of  the  king,  during  the  king's  pleasure,  or  till 
such  time  as  Edward  the  prince  should  come  to  age  of  discretion  *  The 
parliament  thu*'  evidently  actrd  under  the  impression,  that  the  kind's- 
indij'pnsition  was  a  niental  aberration,  ifiat  wonltl  last  as  hm^  as  he 
li%'f<l,  and  at  the  same  time  tliry  showed  a  desire  of  |)re-{  r\ ing  the  nights 
of  the  reigning  ^miiy,  by  reserving  this  oliice  for  an  iniaut  not  six 
mont!)-'  old. 

Paten B,  bearing  the  name  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  were  read  in 
the  parliament  on  the  3d  of  April,  granting  to  the  infaiU  iiriin  e  the  same 
allowance  that  was  made  for  his  royal  father  in  the  rirst  year  of  his 
rpj^n,  with  the  yearly  fee  of  two  thousand  marks  only,  besides  allow- 
aiu  es  for  learniiicr  to  ride,  and  other  manly  exercises,  "provnied  the 
same  grunt  he  lu  no  ways  prejudicial  tu  any  grant  made  to  Margaret 
queen  of  Knuhnd." 

K-itig  Henry,  though  incapable  at  that  time  of  business,  is  made,  by 
similar  instruments,  to  create  his  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales  and  carl 
of  Chester.   This  was  confirmed  by  the  hands  of  all  the  lords,  and  by 
^e  commone  in  parliament.^   By  the  same  authority  queen  Margaret 
reeeired  the  grant  of  10002.  per  annnm  for  life,  out  of  the  customs,  and 
Mibeidiei  on  wools  at  the  port  of  Soathampton,  besides  sundry  manon 
and  hereditaaienta  hi  the  eoontiea  of  Northampi*    Southampton,  and 
Oxfordshire^  which  were  confirmed  to  her  by  this  parliament.*  Theae 
ccNiceeaioiie  to  the  queen  and  her  inlant  hoj,  Veie  probably  granted  to 
indace  her  lo  aoqnieece  in  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Tork^  to  the 
oAee  of  pioleetor.  A  medieal  eommleaiott  of  five  physieiaoe  and  enr- 
Mone  was  appointed  by  the  dnke  of  York  and  bis  council,  to  attend  on 
the  person  of  the  king^  nnd  to  wateh  orer  hie  health.* 

 -^^^^i^i^^i^— 1^1^— ■^■^■i**  ■  ■  ^'        ■■■   -  ■-   i# 

*  Parliatncnlnry  History  •Ibid.    Ar^s  of  the  Privjr  O  nft .  !. 

*  Pari  lain^ntary  History.  Kymer's  Foedera.      Taxiimneatary  Hi$t.  'ibid. 

*  Rjiner's  Fcedera.  Tlis  date  of  this  conmisdon  is  April  6ib,  and  empowws 
ibose  beloved  maiters,  Jdm  Amndel,  John  Faoeby,  and  WilUam  HacliH;  phjrs^ 
eiaris,  and  Robert  Warreyn,  and  William  Marschall,  surgeons,  to  a^Iminister  ts 
the  king,  at  thrn'r  discretion,  rlectuarif*.  potions,  an<l  pyrups.  ronfrrtkms,  anil 
laz»tivc  mo(lioine»,  in  any  (brm  that  may  \ms  tliouj^Ut  best  j  balk*,  timi«MlatioQ% 
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MaripireU.  moanlimr,  niirnwptl  b^t^%'een  the  first  pweet  cares  of  t 
inulln>r,  aiul  lUv  inel;i!icljc«lv  of  Mairhiui^  over  ihe  flactualionj>  of  her 
roynl  )ui>huti(rs  utHK-tiJiir  iiKiintly,*  remained  personally  passive  amidst 
thi  sv  ^rvd\  fi<»ljlii'al  rjjjini^i*'^,  firr  partw  iiowever,  were  in  a  state  of 
acuvitw  •iitd  cliiidird  for  lier  tin  less  ni^hlj^  thnii  lUoi^  U8tin|1v  allowed 
to  the  ijiJtTii-c<»jisi>rts  of  KraiitMs  diiriui*^  ihe  niiimrity  of  an  heir.  Indeed^ 
ill  liie  live  ekiuses  Wu]  ui  the  (ju^'eci't*  nainL*  before  'Hivy  couacilf' 
she  (m  lu  r  ii^imram  e  of  tlie  Kni^lisii  runsuiiiiion"  in^-j-i'  i  on  little  less 
than  ti!>snliiir  pnuiT,  as  queen-rri^'eiiU  (iurinjf  the  incajMOiU  *j(  her  hus- 
band, iiiiil  Uj»!  minoruy  oJ  Jier  son.  Tliis  requisition  was  rejected;  sooc 
after  (^an<l  iU»ulitle-ss  e<»nnecied  wiUi  Uiis  iiioveinent)  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  of  Soim  rM.'t  Ujok  place,  by  ihc  order  «)f  ihe  pioiecior  York*  in  the 
quLH'nV  prt'.^cu€e-ohiinb6r.  M'triiaret  manted  tliis  ijisult  greatly,  but 
WM  tinftble  (o  do  aoy  thiug  upculyf  fbr  sIm  prolieligo  of  her  Cd<?^diL 
York  pruoMded  to  depoto  Summei  fipoi  hb  oflbe^ 
and  by  leiten  patent,  inued  ia  the  king naoM, 

Henry  VI.  bef»n  to  amend  in  November  j  by  ihm 
he  was  ao  maeh  lecoveiadi  that  on  Si.  Jobn^4  ha 
to  Quilerbury,  with  hi*  ofliuiagt  and  hti  aeoniaqr  tp 
nl  the  ■hrine  of  St  Edward.   Fiom  <he  twliBiway 
witnesa^  who  deecribea  the  alala  of  the  kiof  at  Una 
peara  to  have  been  like  a  person  just  awnlvetied  from  a  dream, 
when  leiisoi)  aiul  convalescenci^  retiiriied.    The  Ui«d|ii^(^9ljlliM^lars  of 
the  infant  prinrtva  recogrniioa  by  \n:i  royal  fatlier,  ana 

narrattsl,  in  tba  letter  to  which  wehata  joaiaUudad:! 

^On  Monday  at  noon  thequien  came  to  him  #Dd  bMgliL  niy  lord 

prince  witii  Ikt.  huA  then  he  asked,  '  wliat  tiie  prince'^d  name  waaP  and 
the  ({ueeti  (old  bini.  *K(lward;'  and  tliim  he  held  up  his  liands,  and 
tlmiiked  Ct<Ml  thereof.  And  lie  5:1  id  he  never  ktiew  him  till  that  time, 
nor  wist  what  was  siul  to  lum,  nur  wjst  where  hft  had  been,  whilst  be 
h4ui  been  tiick,  ull  uuw ,  and  he  a2>ked  who  weM      .godfathers,  and  the 


ambiooaiiom,  unctiont,  planters,  shavings  of  ibe  htmA^  ■■Ba,rf0giiiiitini»  ^ 
af  ailier  infliction*  in  tli.-  u  .'iy  o(Hii»'lii^»l  trfatmom.    John  Fneeby  was~tfie 

fuvuuiitf  pliy-h  ian  \s  liu  Ikj  I  iiTi.-in kitigH*,*nry  all  hif<  l;tc\  The  king  ^mnted 
a  jji'MMnri  <>i'  10  "/.  |>i-r  Miiii.iiii  to  liiiu  at  the  tun ui°  iiis  marriage  wilh  quMQ 
j&laxgtl^o^  a&  lUo  reward  oi        iuatlilNl  st^rvicu^    FfQm  lUe  s-amQ  autbority 
find  the  ooort  dresa  of  the  king's  ]>iiysi.Qiaii  was  a  gt^sn  eUnh  robe  aad  naff 
V«r  cmp. 

*Ther<'  is  in  lUv  Pnu-nt  of  :hU  y^or  sn  order  under  the  privy  seat,  djmd 

Knvcittlt.  r  I  J.  uriiiitin):  to  h  |}liy>it  iaii  iff  ih«  nftTuf  of  Willinm  Huicly^  in  co»i 
BnUTitiioii  uj  h,s  jimiiiul  service*  to  kini{  Hrnry,  fin«l  at  the  rarnctl  desire 
(j^uiicn  Mui^arcL,  au  unnuitjr  for  liiVj.    Tbi^  pby;«ataaii"a  naiue^  i^Jf^^V  ioclud* 
the  medical  junto  wbo  had  beea  appoioted  by  the  a^Ap^.'ittbe  d  ^ 
York'*  council  t'  ivii.  nrl  on  the  sovetvign,  hot  was  pieliaBfrl&troduce 


Aire  jji 


itroduced  by  tb« 

hnxioiiH  -oli  :!iulr  (if  tlii-  ;  and      TTf'ury'i*  c'onvalo^concf  tuok  place  about 

this  tiirir*.  u<-  <  ail  liavtj  Utile  ildubt  of  kUM  bCUDg  iJi^iftblliKi  19^ ^Wi^ 

*Thit  mformation  has  been  afforded  hy  th<>  publicntiiofi 
tu^tarical  docurnenu^  ml i ted  by  sir  F.  Madideo,  in  lh^. 
Mie  An  h    .;:ia.  [iuM]>iio,i  ^ince  the  seoond  edition  ef  ^df 
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queen  iM  hkn^  and  he  was  wdl  apud  (content).  And  she  told  him 
liie  cardinal  was  dead/  and  he  said  he  never  knew  of  it  till  this  time ; 
then  he  anid  one  of  the  wiaeat  loida  in  thia  land  was  dead.  And  my 
knd  of  Winchester  (hishop),  and  my  lord  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalemi 
were  with  him  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  day,  and  he  did*  apeak  to  them 
m  well  as  ever  be  did^  and  when  they  came  oat  they  wept  for  joy.  And 
he  saitfi  he  is  m  charity  with  all  the  worlds  and  so  he  would  ail  the 
loids  were.  And  now  he  mith  matins  of  Our  Lady^  and  evenson|^,  and 
lienreth  his  mass  devoutly.'' 

Mai|(Bret  immediately  took  prompt  measures  for  Henry^s  restoration 
to  the  sovereign  authority,  by  causing  him  to  ho  conveyed,  though  stiil 
very  weak,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  dissolved  the  parliament 
wnd  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  immediately  released  and  reinstated  in 
kus  former  post 

The  irinmph  of  the  qtipcn  and  her  party  was  short-livetl.    The  duke 

01  York  TPUvpf]  in  tlir  marches  of  Wales,  raised  an  armv,  with  the  assist- 
ance* of  his  powerful  Iriends  and  kinsmen,  Salishnry  and  Warwick,  and 
nia relied  towards  London,  with  the  jntcniion  oi  fc^urprising  the  king 
tin  re.  All  the  troops  that  could  be  mustered  by  the  exertions  of  the 
quecMi  uiiil  Sojnerset  scarcely  amounted  to  two  thousand  men  *    On  the 

2  I  St  (Iriy  of  Mjiy  the  royal  army  lay  at  Watford,  an<l  the  next  dav  the 
king  lt)uk  up  his  head-tjuarters  at  St.  Albans.  The  royal  standard  \s  ;is 
erectad  in  Si.  Feter'tf  SireeL  The  duke  of  York  axui  his  men  ky  at 
Hevfield. 

Xing  Henry  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courasre,  hut  his  holy  nature 
revolted  from  being  the  cause  of  hlomlshetl,  and  lie  sent  a  mtssage  to 
the  duke  of  York,  to  ask,  wherefore  he  came  in  hostile  arra)  against 
him  f**  York  replied  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms,  unless  the 
duke  of  Somerset  were  dkmissed  from  king  Henry ^s  councils,  and  de- 
Imred  up  to  justice.^  Henry  for  once  in  his  life  manifested  something 
of  the  fieiy  temperament  of  a  Plantagenet,  when  Uiis  answer  was  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  agents  of  the  dnke  of  York :  for  with  a  loud  im- 
ptecation— (he  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to  ntter-^e  declared,  ^  that 
ke  would  deliver  up  his  erown  as  soon  as  be  would  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set or  the  least  soldier  in  his  army,  and  that  he  would  treat  as  a  traitor 
every  man  who  should  piesnme  to  fight  against  him  in  the  field."  ^  The 
caii  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  York's  van-guard,  commenced  the 
attack,  by  breaking  down  the  garden-wall  which  stood  between  the  Key 
and  tlio  Chequer  in  Hollo  well  Street,^  and  led  his  men  on  through  the 
gardens,  shouting,  **A  Warwick  I  a  Warwick !" 

The  battle  lasted  but  an  hour.  The  kind's  army,  made  up  almost  all 
of  gentlemen,  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  pent  up  in  the  town.  They 
fought  desperately,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  in  the  narrow 
streets.  The  kinjr.  who  stood  under  his  own  standard,  was  wounded 
in  the  nick  with  an  arrow,  iit  the  commencement  of  the  fight.  He  re- 
maiiied  tiU  he  was  left  solus  under  his  royal  banner,  when  he  walked 


'  Cardinal  Kenp. 
^Gnsbris. 


'  Parliamentarjr  HIsloiy. 
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rery  coollv  into  a  i>>iker  shop  close  by*'  where  York  immeiliatclv  vi^iiej 
him,  and,  l)endnig  hi^  knee,  bade  huu,  rejoice,  lur  tiie  iruiior  Somerset 
uas  ^Iiiiii.''  Henry  replied,  ^*  For  God's  slop  tJie  slauirhter  of  my 
subjecu York  liien  took  ihe  wounded  king  by  the  IkiiiJ,  and  led 
him  fir^t  to  the  shrine  of  St  Aibaus,  aud  then  lo  inh  apuxuneiiU  m  Uid 
mbbey.' 

^^ea  the  tlaai^ter,  aecording  to  his  eotmty,  was  stopped^  Henry 
cobmuumI  to  aceompany  the  lictor  to  hooAxm  on  the  folio wmg  gu>  , 


MARGARET  OF  ANJOU, 

QUEEN  OF  HBKRT 


CHAPTEU  II. 

Qm«ii  tt  GreeDwioh— News  of  deftat  at  St.  Albans— Rer  deqiaii^-Sha  is  csb- 
sured  in  ParliAment-^Rofal  fkmilj  seot  to  Hertford — Quooni  seeiat  oowneii  at 

Greenwich — Kinpf  rrstnrrtl — Qtiron  in  power — G\)cs  to  CovrtntTj — ^Her  tapestrj 
portrait — Paciiio  nc^otmlions — Qu»'«ni  in  procession  wiiii  York — She  breaks 
the  peace — Court  at  Coventry — Her  utglit  witli  the  king  from  the  battie  of 
Blore-heath— Sucoots  at  Liidlov^Hoi  visit  to  NorlbIk*-0alflat  at  Northamp* 
loii--Qoeaii*s  fligbt— Taken  by  plunderers-^Eseaiiea  with  bar  aoo  to  Harlech 
— ^King  in  captivity<«-<Qlieen  goes  to  Scotland— Return — Her  Tictory  at  Wak^ 
field — York's  bond  prf»f«pnttHl  to  hor — Her  victory  at  St  AlbMins — Delirers 
king  Henry — •Retreats  to  Vork — Ferrybridge — Towton — Queen  s  tltghl  to  Ala* 
wick — 2)kill  in  arohery — AtUance  with  Scotiaiul — Letter  to  the  qnrcn  5hs 
goes  10  France  with  the  prince — ^Her  ebampiofi  BresA  She  sails  for  ^nflinii 
—  Repulsed  at  Tynemouth  —  Her  periious  esca{)e — Temporafj  succeflses 
Flight  from  Hrxhain — R-  rmnttc  adventures — Rrtirf^^  -o  Franco — Adventures 
at  tli'^  r/inrt  of  Burmuuty  —  Hor  reiidenrp  nt  Verdun — Education  of  \irrT  «on— - 
Recoiiciiiauon  with  Warwick — Marriage  of  her  »on — bhe  goes  to  Pari»— De- 
paru  for  England  Cootnuy  winds  lands  at  Weynioath--Defeat  mt  BameC 
—Her  despaii^Takes  sanctuary — Banle  of  Tewksbiiry — Mnrder  of  lier  aon 
— Brought  to  Ring  Edward — Led  captive  to  London — Lodged  in  the  Tpwer— 
Her  w  idov  ln  '  il — Five  yoar-;'  ^^aptivity — Ransomed  by  hor  f-n!ier— Attacked 
by  Enjrlisli  enugrnnt.** — Arrives  at  her  father  s  couii — llvi  residence  there- 
Loss  of  beauty — iX'^aih  of  her  father — Sale  of  her  revertiiooary  rtght^— Keures 
to  Dampritoe  Her  death— A  anna  i  eomneinofations  at  bar  gmv*. 

QffBur  MAROABBTf  OB  the  epproech  ot  Toik'e  aimyv  IumI  lelked  to 
Greeowichv  with  her  kdiee  end  the  infant  prince,  wheie  ehe  leiaeined  la 
e  state  of  agoniMiig  empenee  during  tlie  battle  of  St  Albans.  The  news 
i(  the  firtel  blow  the  royel  ceoee  hed  leeeiiredf  by  the  eleoghter  of  hm 

'  Nowcome's  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Su  Aibons,  p.  3S7. 
"lingard,  toL  t.  p.  300. 
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brave  friends,  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  her  husbatuK  plunged  her 
into  a  sort  of  stupor  of  despair,  in  wliich  she  remained  Tor  many  liours.* 
Her  chamberlain,  sir  John  VVenlock,  whom  she  had  advanced  to  great 
honours,  and  loaded  with  benefits,  took  that  opportunity  of  forsaking 
her,  and  strengthening  the  party  of  her  foe.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of 
Uie  Yorkist  parliament,  which  king  Henry  had  been  compelled  to  sum- 
mon.' The  king^s  wound  was  dangerous,  and  the  alarm  and  excitement 
he  had  undergone  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  malady  ;  so  that,  when 
the  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  July  4th,  he  was  declared 
incapable  of  attending  to  public  business,  and  the  duke  of  York  was 
commissioned  to  attend  in  his  name.^ 

It  was  in  this  parliament,  made  up  of  her  enemies,  that  queen  Mar- 
garet was  for  the  first  time  publicly  censured  for  her  interference  in 
afiairs  of  state,  it  being  there  resolved,  that  the  government,  as  it  was 
managed  by  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  friends,  had  been 
of  late  a  great  oppression  and  injustice  to  ihe  people."* 

The  king  was  petitioned  to  appoint  the  duke  of  York  protector  or 
defender  of  the  realm,  "  because  of  his  indisposition,  and  sith  he  would 
not  come  down  to  them,  that  his  commons  might  have  knowledge  of 
hira."  Henr>*,  being  then  in  the  duke  of  York's  power,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reject  tliis  petition,  but  it  was  repeated  and  urged  upon  him 
many  times,  before  he  would  accede  to  it.* 

Aa  soon  as  the  duke  of  York  got  the  executive  power  of  the  crown 
into  his  hands,  he  resigned  the  custody  of  the  king^'s  person  to  the 
queen,  and  enjoined  her  to  witlidraw,  with  him  and  the  infant  prince,*  to 
Hertford  Castle  without  fail.'  Margaret  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resis 
this  arrangement,  but  soon  after  found  means  to  remove  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich,  with  these  helpless  but  precious  objects  of  her  care,  and 
appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  the  anxious  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

It  seemed,"  says  one  of  her  French  biographers,  by  her  conduct  at 
this  period,  as  if  she  deemed  nothing  on  earth  worthy  of  her  attention 
but  the  state  of  her  husband's  health  and  the  education  of  her  son,  who 
was  a  child  of  early  promise."'  Meantime,  however,  she  strengthened 
the  party  of  the  red  Hose,  by  holding  frequent  secret  conferences,  in  her 
retreat  at  Greenwich,  with  the  surviving  princes  of  the  Lancastrian 
&mily,  and  the  half-brothers  of  king  Henry,  the  young  gallant  Tudors, 
who  were  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  herself.'  She  had  gathered  round 
her,  withal,  a  band  of  ardent  and  courageous  young  nobles  and  gentle 
men,  whose  fathers  were  slain  at  St.  Albans,  and  who  were  panting  to 
avenge  tlicir  parents'  blood. 

•  Prerort.  •  Pnrlinmentary  History. 

•Gnthrie.    Rapin.    Parliamentary  History.  ♦Rapin.  •Ibid. 

•The  rights  of  prince  Edward  were  still  recognised,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
protectorate  secured  to  him  when  he  came  of  age.  It  was  enacted  al^to  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  at  diet  and  sojourn  in  the  king  s  court  till  tlie  age  of 
fourteen  years;  allowing  yearly  to  the  prince,  towards  his  wardrobe  and  wnget, 
ten  thousand  marks,  until  tiie  age  of  eight  years,  and.  from  the  age  of  eight  ull 
J«M«rtcen  years,  twenty  thousand  marks  y»»arly.'' — RolU  of  Parliament. 

»  Pttston  Papert.  •PrevosL  *Quthjrie. 
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Bivibf  IhtM  prepmd  henel^  Margaret  itmrned  no  linyi  ffmim 
than  the  arrival  of  the  eagerly  anticipated  moment  when  the  abamtni 
of  the  king'a  indtspoattton  warranted  her  in  preeenting  htm  bcfoe  hU 
parliament  A  great  meeting  of  hor  adherents  was  previoa^  mifwad 
at  Greenwich/  unltnowii  to  the  ditke  of  York,  in  which  the  pnfiMaiy 
■tepe  for  thia  design  were  arranged ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Febniaiy,  14^ 
king  Henry  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  dake  eC 
^  York  and  the  leading  members  of  his  faction,  and  declared  ^  that  befag 
now,  by  the  hle«sini^  of  God,  in  good  lieallh,  he  did  not  think  his  kin^ 
dom  vva«?  in  anv  nred  of  a  protrr'nr.'  nnd  reqrif^tecf  p^^rrni^^iori 
smne  the  rrins  o(  empire."  The  parliament,  being  tik'^ii  b\  ^'i-^ris^  21 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  tlieir  sovereign  among  ihetn,  and  the  col- 
lected and  digniiied  manner  ii!  which  he  addres!?ed  ihem,  imirjedia:**)" 
acc^ed  to  his  desire.  The  same  day  aa  order  was  sent  by  kin^  Hptttt 
to  the  duke  of  York,  demantlinff  the  resismauon  of  his  office.  York, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  were  fairly  checkmated  by  thig  bold  move  of 
the  queen,  and  rf  nred  into  the  country.  Margaret  then  caused  the  hm 
of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset,  Henry  Beanfort,  to  tike  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  and  Henry  be^stowed  the  seals  on  his  belored  frtesd 
vV'aynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Henry's  health  being  still  in  a  peril- 
ous state,  queen  Margaret  took  great  pains  to  amuse  him,  with  erefT 
thing  that  was  likely  to  havea  aoothing  inflaence,  and  to  keep  him  m  « 
tianqtrfl  frame  of  mind.*  Thete  ia,  in  Rymer^  Pcadeim,  an  eeder  in 
couneil,  atating,  ^  that  the  praaenee  of  mloeiiels  was  n  grant  nolace  ta 
the  king  in  his  eiek  state,  and  therefore  the  bailift  and  aherift  of  hii 
conntiea  were  reqnired  to  seek  for  beantiful  boys,  who  poaaessed  mnai 
eal  powers,  to  be  inatracted  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy  and  mosie,  for  Ui 
ser?ice  in  his  ednrt,  and  to  receive  pood  wages."  Henry  wm  aiaa 
amused  and  comforted  by  reeeifing  dady  raqnesta  from  Ids  DoUei»  sbI 
others  of  his  subjects,  for  leave  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  various  shimas 
in  foreign  parts,  to  pray  for  the  re-establisiunent  of  his  hedlh;*  and,  not 
unfireqnendy,  he  was  beguiled  with  hopes  that  his  bankrupt  exrheqaer 
was  about  to  be  replenished  with  roexhanstible  funds,  by  the  discofoy 
of  Uie  philosopher's  stone,  by  one  or  other  of  the  learned  akiiymiim 
who  were  constandy  at  work  in  the  royal  hboratory.* 

The  regal  authority  was,  at  this  period,  exercised  in  his  name,  by 
queen  Margaret  and  her  council,  with  ereat  wisdom  and  ability ;  yet  thi 
impetuosilv  of  hrr  tfmprr  hrtmyed  her  into  the  <jreat  impnidenre  of 
nttrmptinij  to  interfere  with  the  jiiri^clininn  of  the  I.oii;loiier<,  hv  gentl- 
ing ih(  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Kxeier,  with  the  royal  coromL<*?on, 
into  the  ciiw  for  the  purpose  of  tryingr  the  parties  concerned  in  a  riol  la 
which  several  persons  had  been  slam;  but  tlir  pv>pulice  rai^<'<l  3  T'jmofu 
and  would  not  permit  the  dukes  to  hold  a  court.    After  sevetai  noiiy 

>gpeed.    Hull.  •PMbBoAcaik  Bapfta. 

*Oiiihrie's  folio  History  of  Ei«lHid. 

•Ibid.  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  cnlU- 1  "the  good  duke,"  •etodOI> 
pfrfonncrl  ht»  vow,  and  otiered  his  petitions  :u  the  Hoiy  Sepulchre  for  dM 
testunitkia  of  hii>  ^veroigu's  health.^ — Paiton  Papert^  *  Rymei  s  F«Bi«i&. 


4pncii  Ifa^pmt}  Bot  conniMiig  the  person  of  the  kii^  suH  in  London, 
iWBoved  him  to  Shene,  where  she  left  him  under  the  care  of  his  brotber 
J«|Mrv  while  the  vutled  Qieiter,*  ind  other  towns  in  the  midland  coaii- 
lia%  to  airertain  how  the  coontry  gentry  stood  afTected  to  the  cause  of 
Jlhe  crown.  Having  every  reason  to  confide  in  the  ioyal  feelings  of  that 
portion  of  their  subjects,  Marpiret  decided  on  brintrino;  the  king  in  royal 
procTf»«*'  through  the  midland  rnnntip*?,  and  keeping  court  for  r\  timp  at 
Coventry.  Nothing  could  exrt  f  rl  tlu^  enthusiastic  welcome  wjtli  which 
the  king,  queen,  and  infant  prince  ol  Wales,  were  r^f  i  \  <  *!  hv  the  wealiliy 
burg^esses  of  tliat  ancient  city.    On  their  arrival,  t  was  compli- 

mented with  a  variety  of  pn^eants,  in  which  .  iifc.  rvangclists,  and 
saints,  obliainfrly  uaUed  witli  tlie  pagan  hero-^i  of  classic  lore,  in  offer- 
ing ih€ir  congratulations  to  her,  on  hnMii^  home  an  heir  to  England, 
and  they  all  finished  by  tendermg  their  Iriendiy  aid  against  all  adver- 
f^ies.* 

There  are  curious  original  portraits  of  Henry  VL  and  3Iargarel  of 
Anjou,  wrought  in  tapestry,  still  preserved  in  St,  Mary's  Hall  at  Coven- 
try^ probably  the  won  of  a  contemporary  ariiat  in  that  species  of  mano- 
Siciure^  which,  we  need  ecarcely  femiDd  our  readera,  is  not  wery  &Toiir» 
aj^  for  the  dcUnefttion  of  female  beauty,  but  highly  valaable  as  aflor^ 
Ipif  •  laithfnl  copy  of  the  coetume  aad  generu  characterietics  of  the 
^enonagea  tepreeented.  Maigaiet  appears  engaged  in  pmycr :  her  figure 
IS  whole>length ;  her  hands  reel  on  an  ooen  misral,  which  ie  befote  her^ 
4MI  n  table  covered  with  blue  cloth;  her  head-drees  ia  a  hood  richly  bor> 
deved  with  peat^pearls,  which  hang  round  her  fitce;  on  the  summit  of 
the  hood  is  a  crown  of  fieur-de-lis^  which  bends  to  the  shape  of  the 
kood  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  behind  the  hood  hangs  a  Teil,  figured, 
and  fringed  with  drops  shaped  like  pears*  On  the  temples,  and  in  front 
of  the  h  nod,  are  three  oval-shaped  geine  of  great  siase.  The  queen  wears 
a  ;neh  collar  necklace,  made  up  of  round  pearls  and  pendant  pear-pearls ; 
a  chain  is  suspended  round  her  neck.  Her  dress  appears  brocaded  :  it 
W  of  a  yellow  colour,  cut  square  round  the  bust;  the  sleeve?  are  Btraio^ht 
on  the  shoulders,  but  gradually  widen  into  great  fulness,  \vlm  li  turns  up 
with  ermine.  This  style  is  called  the  rehr^ns  fItpvp,  and  rnnirly  resem- 
bles the  iiKules  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  queeo  ol  Charles  VilL  of  Fmnre, 
who  was  almost  a  contemporary  of  Margaret.  \Vith  the  excepiion  of 
the  crow  n,  so  oddly  placed  on  the  top  of  tiie  hood,  the  whole  costume 
is  similar  to  the  dress  of  tiiat  queen.' 

The  nmternal  tenderness  of  the  queen^  and  the  conrfiijeous  manner  in 
which  she  had  upheld  the  rights  of  her  myal  luishant],  niid  devoted  her- 
self to  the  care  of  bis  health,  her  bnUiaui  laleni^,  her  eloquence,  and 

*  Paston  Papers.  •  Kbarp*s  A  r  r  i  ]  uities  of  Coventry. 

•The  Coventry  tapestry  likewise  presents  a  flpure  of  Henry  VI.  kneeling;  cat* 
distal  Bf^nfort  kneels  behind  the  king;  nnH  tbero  are  seventeen  of  the  English 
nobility  ^umding  in  atteniiaoce  on  the  royal  pair.  The  figures  are  the  sice  of 
Ufe.  i  Ilia  noble  biatorical  relic  is  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  fsat  in  lieiglit 
Witliam  S*#iunton,  esq^  of  Longbridge  Hoote,  near  Warwick,  baa  had  the  figures 
ef  Marisarct  and  Henry  enirav.  d,  anH  hns  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of 
Ibe  print,  and  with  hi»  own  description  of  the  pieaenl  state  of  the  tapestry. 
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majestie  beauty,  were  at  that  time  calculated  to  prodmse  a  poweM  cftel 
OD  the  mmds  of  all  whoee  hearts  the  raneoar  of  paiqr  bad  not  aieeM 
against  her  influence.  The  ftvoorable  impreasloii  made  by  Hargarac  ia 
that  district  was  never  foigotten ;  and  Coventiy,  where  she  Md  bar 
Court,  was  ever  after  so  devoted  to  tier  serrioei  that  it  went  by  the  warn 
of  queen  Margaret^s  9afe  harbour. 

York,  Salisbary,  and  Warwick,  were  summoned  to  attend  ihm  eoiiBel 
at  Coventry ;  but  these  lords,  roistntsthig  the  queeo  and  Somanet,  ia- 
tired  to  three  remote  stations :  York  to  his  demesnes  oa  th«  iMtJua, 
wli*  rr  he  had  the  state  and  power  of  a  sovefe%n ;  Saiisboiy  to  Mb 
of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  Warwick  to  his  gmrenHDent  of 
lais;  of  which  he,  imfortunatelj  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  letaiart 
possession.' 

The  French  and  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  realm  lo  attack  England  this  year;  on  whirh  the  Yorki«t*j  took  ad- 
vaiilage  of  the  a«/grc5<ions  of  her  cmmlrymen  to  work  npf ti  :''  -?  stron^: 
national  prejufiircs  \vtiir}\  ss  cre  more  powerfully  ft  it  ai  that  enu  perhaps, 
than  at  any  oilier  period,  lo  excite  the  ill-will  of  tlip  people  a^ainsi  the 
queen  ;^  as  if  Margaret  could  have  pn  tVrretl  ilie  iiHere?:ts  of  her  aaat^ 
hn!»haii(l  to  hor  own,  and  that  ut  the  I'aiher  of  the  child  whom  she  lor^ 
wiih  such  [)!  <>iul  and  passiormte  fmidness.  So  aLirining,  indeed,  did  ih-^ 
conduci  ot  1  riiiu  e  appear  to  Margaret  at  this  crisis,  that  she  was  the  drs* 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  court  and  the 
adverse  parly  of  York  and  Warwick,  that  ihe  whole  strength  of  the 
realm  might  be  employed  against  foreign  invaders.  Yorit  and  Warwick, 
hy  whom  Margaret  was  equally  hated  and  mistrusted,  paid  little  atteoLuis 
to  her  pacific  overtures;  but  when  Iting  Hemy,  in  the  siaiplicity  tad 
sittcerity  of  h»  heart,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  pathede  mm  i  aTiiiiia 
of  the  evils  resttlting  from  tliis  protracted  stril^,  and  protested,  uj>oa  As 
wofd  of  a  Christian  and  a  kitig,  that  no  vengeance  shoold  be  jnfccted  oa 
any  individual  for  past  offences  against  the  crown,  they  felt  it  was 
possible  to  doubt  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  inlentioDa.* 

A  general  congress  or  pacification  between  the  belUgeient  loidi  wm 
then  resolved  upon.  To  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  sir  Godfrey  Bolsy** 
was  assigned  the  arduous  office  of  guardian  of  the  public  tianqnflli^f  oa 
this  extraordinary  occasion;  and  for  this  pumse  ten  thooaand  of  thi 
citizens  were  armed,  and  patrolled  the  streets  day  and  night  as  a  oattooii 
guard,  to  prevent  the  plunder  and  bloodsiied  that  were  only  too  Sktkf 
to  arise  from  quarrels  between  the  followers  of  the  hostile  peem  Ok 
Uie  15th  of  Januar)-,  1458,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  fire  hundred  m&k 
arrived,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  his  own  mansion  at  Cold  Uarl?^ 
The  duke  of  York,  with  lour  hTindred,  InHired  at  Baynard''s  Castle.  TiK 
earl  of  Warwick  arrived  from  Calais  in  Febiimry,  with  a  p'^ajpoo*  rf* 
tinue  of  six  hundred  uk  n  in  scarlet  coats.  The  dukt  s  ot  ^omfistei  ij  J 
V.xf'f'T.  with  e\*rh\  hiindiL^d  foUowprs,  loflsfed  wiiluiul  Tempi**  Bar,  ii» 
aiui  a'»r»ut  Hiilboni,  atid  ntfier  place^^  in  ihe  suburbs.  Trie  eari  of 
I^'uiihumberiand  and  his  kiiisman,  lord  £gremont,  maintained  the  feadii 

*HalL   Spaed.  *Aapm.  *tli»    flmir  Hnlli^ifcrir" 
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pMb  of  tiM  Poreysi'  by  briming  fifteeo  hoadred  followers ;  bein^  mors 
ntsmerousl^r  atlended  than  any  of  the  other  adherents  of  the  red  Rose.' 

liow  such  «  congress  ever  came  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  ami- 
caUe  treaty^  must  ever  reoMio  arnoof  the  most  marvelloiia  of  historic 
rceorda.  Two  whole  monihs  were  spent  in  fierce  debates  and  angry 
racriminatioos,  before  the  mediations  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy^ 
and  the  other  prelates,  produced  the  desired  efTect.  The  king  and  queen 
were  easilv  satisfied,  for  thpy  required  nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of 
homage,  m  which  the  naniej*  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Edward 
(H'iiice  of  Wales,  were  to  be  included  \  but  the  lords  demanded  pecuniary 
cornpensHtion  of  each  other,  for  the  damage  thcv  had  sustainp<l,  not  oidy 
in  tilt  pluaileriog  of  their  respecUve  castles  and  estates,  but  lor  tlie  loss 
of  kinsmen.^ 

The  kiniT  afid  queen,  who  Ijad  not  mn^idered  it  prudent  to  trust  theii 
persons  ix  Inn-,  afiioiiL;  ilic  armed  negotiators  of  the  pt  a  e,  made  a  public 
tntr\  iiitu  LuiiiJi*ii,  iiiid  took  up  tlieir  abode,  March  27,  in  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  was  a  ceuiral  position.  The  feast  of  tlie  Annunciation 
wan  appoiulcd  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  this  paciilcation,  when 
tlie  king  and  queen,  wearing  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  and  attended 
by  aU  the  peers  and  prelates,  walked  in  solemn  procesiion  to  St.  Paurs 
Qitliedrai;  ami,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of  their  teeonciliatioiH  the 
leadlyg  members  of  the  lately  adverse  factions  walked  hand  in  hand  to* 
geihoTy  beinf  paired  according  to  the  degree  of  deadly  animosity  that 
had  pgewwmy  divided  fhem.  The  duke  oif  Somerset,  coupled  with  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  his  ancient  foe,  headed  the  procession,  followed  by  the 
doke  of  Eieter  and  the  eaii  of  Warwick,  in  unwonted  fellowship.  Then, 
bahiad  the  king,  who  walked  alone,  came  the  dnke  of  York,  leadiitf 
queen  3laigaret  by  the  hand,  apparently  on  the  most  loving  terms  with 
each  other.  The  delight  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  this  auspicious 
pi^geaot  manifested  ittmf,  not  only  in  acclamations,  bonfires,  and  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  popular  rejoicings,  but  called  forth  some  of  the  halt- 
ing lyrical  efiiisions  of  their  bards,  in  eoounemoration/ 

No  sooner  was  ^  this  diasimuUted  love-day,^'  as  Fabyan  calls  it^  overi 
than  York  withdrew  to  the  marches,  Salisbury  to  Yorkshire,  and  War- 
wick to  his  government  of  Calais.^   He  w  as  at  that  time  lord-admiral  by 

*Stow.    HalL   SapiiL  *Siow.    Hall.  Holingshed. 

*11ie  duke  of  Tork  actualtj  oonseoted  to  paf  the  widowed  doehass  of  his 

fimt  enemy.  K<!rnund  duke  oC  Somersec^  !>000l..  to  console  her  tbt  the  lots  of 
hf»r  hu*!>un(l  slain  at  St.  Altiaiis ;  thi«  »^am  to  he  iljvided  atiioiig  h^r  3roMn!?*»r  chil 
drrn.    Warwick  and  Salisbury  paid  two  thousand  markji  to  the  younger  tons 
of  iord  Ciillord. 
*  Hera  is  a  tpaoitnen  >^ 

**  Our  soveteign  lotd,  God  keep  alwnjr, 
And  the  qucon  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
And  other  that  have  laboured  to  make  this  iov«-day— ■ 
O  Gotl  pr<»servo  them,  we  pray  heartily. 
And  London  for  Uiem  full  diligently: 
Reioioo,  Bngtond,  la  eoooord  and  oaide." 

CoUomam  M8S.  Vttfotmmt  K  xtL  p.  til,  4 
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patent,  and  thm  die  whole  na?al  Ibrae  of  Bagland  was  at  tte  duke  «il 
York's  comnMad— nndoubtedij)  •  great  Ofmight  on  die  jM  of  ikt 
qoeen. ' 

The  animosity  between  the  queen  and  Warwick  was  noi  of  m  politM 
nature  alone,  but,  having  been  founded  on  a  personal  pique,  was  marked 

with  all  the  bitter  and  vindictive  ret'linnr«?  of  private  hatred.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  ^Targaret  to  as?!fime  an  appearance  of  regard  for  York,  but  «he 
n(  \  f'r  rniikl  mask  her  antipatby  to  Warwick.  It  was,  in  ail  prabahihiy, 
froni  him  tliat  the  scandalous  inipuiations  on  her  honour  had  (irsi  ema- 
nated—an injury  no  woman  can  he  experted  to  forgive,  much  less  a 
queen.  Warwick  complained  of  the  rigour  wilh  which  ilie  queen  cau>e^* 
an  nuiuiry  to  be  pushed  against  him,  for  a  recent  act  of  piracy  he  haJ 
commuted,  by  plundering  the  Lubeck  fleet  on  the  high  seas.  Ho  ac- 
cused her  of  insincerity  in  the  recent  act  of  reconciliation,  and  oi  havm^ 
little  regard  for  ihe  glory  of  the  EnglLsh  arms.  These  expressions,  hmn^ 
repeated  in  the  city,  caused  a  seditious  tumult  agaiiisi  ihe  queen,  m 
which  her  attorney-geneml  was  killed  i  and  the  governors  of  F  briuva/i, 
and  Clifford's,  and  Barnard's  inns,  with  Taylor  (the  aldcniian  of  the 
ward  in  which  the  fray  took  place),  were  committed  to  prison.  This 
wai  followed  by  a  personal  attack  on  Wnrwiek,  by  the  royal  servants, 
at  he  was  retumin^  firoiD  the  council  at  WettniDater  Palace.'  Warwick 
cdnstmed  this  riot  mto  a  premeditated  plot,  defiaed  by  the  qoeea  Ibr  kii 
destnietioii.  Margaret  letaliated  the  charge  by  accusing  hlna  of  casnn; 
a  tumult  at  the  palace ;  and|  according  to  Fabyan,  she  actually  procmd 
an  order  in  council,  for  htm  to  be  arrested  and  conHuitled  to  the  Towv. 
This  fracas,  whether  oriffinatin;  in  desiifn  or  aceident,  occniied  is  a 
frtal  hour  for  the  queen,  by  affording  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  great  tii> 
umvirs  of  the  admae  party,  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  ibrdiawny 
the  sword  once  more  against  the  house  of  Lancaster^  whicli  was  nefvr 
afsin  sheathed,  till  it  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  thoae  neareal  and  dear- 
est to  Margaret,  her  husband  and  her  son. 

King  Henry,  leaving  his  queen  to  struggle  with  these  difficulties,  ie> 
tired  to  pass  that  Easter  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  At  his  departOM, 
having  nought  else  to  bestow,  he  ordered  his  best  robe  to  be  given  t» 
the  prior.  His  tr(  a=?nrer  heard  the  command  with  ronsternalion,  well 
knowiiiiT  the  poverty  of  ilie  royal  wardrobe  was  sm  h,  that  Henry  had 
no  oitier  gaiment  suitable  for  suilc  c»ccasions,  nor  ilu  nienns  of  providinf 
one  at  his  need  ;  so,  stepping  up  to  the  prior,  he  oi](  r<L'(i  to  redeeiD  tiie 

^Acc-ortiing  to  Fubyan,  tlte  dispute  commenced  wiuio  Warwick  was  in  ch« 
council-obatnber,  and  origitiaied  in  an  assault  made  by  ckm  of  tlw  kiii^  $  tcr 
▼antt  on  a  person  belongiog  to  his  ratiniio.   Stow  and  Potydore  Vennl  Mtn 

that  Warwick's  mnn  was  the  a^j^^essor,  who  severely  wounded  the  kina'*  st- 
vant ;  wliennipon  th<^  hlaek  ^lard  (n«  iJie  »*tiUions>  cooks,  and  kiTfb-n  Jmni 
were  called),  armed  wiih  cinbs,  spits,  and  cleavers,  rushed  lurth  to  n  v^T.^e  !  .-Tf 
oomnide.  In  the  midst  of  this  (Vay^  the  eonocil  bn>lce  tip,  and  Warwick, 
forth  to  take  batito,  was  immediately  assailed  by  the  ouUnaiy  dmspioos  of  tbt 
palnce ;  and  »o  Hon-e  an  attack  was  made  n]ion  bis  petsoo^  dmt  it  was  viA 
difficiilty  ho  foM^hr  iiis  wny  to  the  baiys  widi  his  cetintiei  many  of  wliaa  wi*fs 
severely  maimed  and  woiuulod. 
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wakm  Imt  fifty  marks.  Hmt  mviUipgly  oompHed  with  this  prudeqt 
arrangement,  but  be  charged  the  prior  to  follow  him  to  London  for  the, 
money,  which  he  maflp  tlip  reluctant  treasurer  disburse  in  his  presence. 
The  following  June,  1459,  tlie  court  departed  from  the  nielropolis. 
Quf^u  Margaret  took  the  kunj  in  prourpss  lhron<j!j  t!ir  rountif  s  of  W.^r- 
wick,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  under  llie  pretence  of  henciiimi^  his  health 
bv  change  uf  air  and  sylvan  sports.  Sfir  was  accompanied  hy  her  son, 
I  hi;  youag  prince  of  Wales,  tlien  in  las  sixth  year,  a  child  of  singular 
beautv  and  promise,  fur  whom  she  engaged  the  favour  of  all  tlie  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  in  those  loyal  counties,  by  causing  him  to  disij  il  iite 
litUo  silver  swans,  as  his  badge,  wherever  he  caiue,  and  to  all  who 
pressed  to  look  upon  htm.  Margaret  displayed  peculiar  tact  in  adopting, 
for  her  hoy,  the  will -remembered  device  which  had  distinguished  his 
renowned  ancestor,  Edward  IlL,  whose  name  he  hore.  So  well  \n  cro 
h^r  impassioned  pleadings  in  his  behalf  seconded  by  the  loveliness  and 
wJnoing  behaviour  of  the  princely  child,  that  ten  thousand  men  wore 
iMi  Kimy  at  the  battle  of  Biorc-heath. 

Qjuecft  Hamfet  witneaaad  this  fieroe  oonfllet  from  the  tower  of  Hue- 
flieMo  Ouirdi)  a  amall  village,  seated  on  a  rising  jioiiiul  in  Staflbn)- 
dHnt»  King  Henry  was  then  at  Coleshillf  in  Warwiekshue;  and 
Mtt^garet)  fsuing  for  his  safetyt  sent  lord  Audley  to  intercept  the  earl  of 
MiMNuy,  then  on  hie  march  from  Middleham  Castle,  with  a  reinforce* 
nwt  of  fonr  or  five  thousand  Yorkists.  Maiigiret  sternly  bade  Audley 
bring  Salislmry  before  her,  dead  or  alive.  Audley  posted  himself  on 
Bloic  heathy  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Cheshiremen,  distingoished 
by  the  red  rmette  of  Lancaster,  and  their  leaders  by  the  silver  swans 
worn  on  their  breasts,  in  honour  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Nearly 
three  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Cheshire,  cavaliers  and  yeomen,  perished 
with  Audley,  their  leader.  When  Margaret,  from  Mucclesion  Tower,  be- 
held  the  iall  of  Audley^s  banner,  she  fled  to  Eccleshali  Castle.'  King 
Henry,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  Coleshtll,  lay  stretched  on  a  pallet 
during  the  battle  of  Blore-heatb,  and  the  only  token  of  consciousness  he 
gave  was  that,  when  his  people  were  removing  him,  he  asked  in  a  feet^ 
Foice  *^  who  had  trot  the  day?" 

S'!li!?htirv,  Uirough  this  victory,  wn^  ciiaVtled  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  duke  of  York's  army,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  duke,  who  now 
boldlv  asserted  his  title  to  the  croivn,  would  speedily  attain  the  objept 
to  which  all  his  actions,  for  the  lasi  twelve  years,  had  tpnde<l. 

The  energies  of  queen  Margaret's  ninid  iiu  reaM'd,  with  the  penis  anu 
difficulties  with  which  the  cause  of  her  royal  husband  was  beset.  She 
had,  for  the  flrst  time  in  her  life,  looked  upon  a  battle,  and  ihough  it 
was  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Blore-heaih,  far  fruui  heing  di^nayed,  or 
reii  irding  it  as  the  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  LAncaster,  ii  appears  to 
have  had  ilie  efiect  of  rousing  a  dormant  faculty  within  her  soul  —  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  a  military  leader.  Hitherto  she  bad  fought  her 
enemies  from  the  cabinet ;  now  she  had  cauffht  the  fierce  excitement  of 
her  combatife  nobles,  and  kindled  with  the  desire  of  asserting  the  righu 
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of  her  hutliaiid  and  her  aoa  in  hMde-fleldt.  It  imml  ha  lemeuikiieJ  M 
this  martial  fever  was  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the  times  in  whkh  Mai* 

Sret  of  Anjou  lived ;  that  the  waiitke  Mood  of  Oiarfemagtie  was  ihiffl- 
j;  in  her  TeiOB ;  and^  nioreoyer«  thai  she  was  the  eowDiiy-woman,  and 
wai  horn  thr  contemporary,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  proved  heiadf  a 
more  successful  general  against  the  Enghah  than  all  the  prineei  tad 
chivalry  of  France. 

Having  fallen  back  to  Coventry,  she  there  made  a  general  rally  of  the 
friends  of  Lancaster,  and  sncceeded  in  geiting^  toe^ether  an  efficient  artnv 
once  more;  and  brforr  ihe  end  of  October,  rinding  the  kin?  stitricier.ily 
rerovered  to  take  the  firld  in  person,  she  prevail<'(i  with  linii  to  march 
to  Ludlow,  where  the  duite  of  York  and  his  adberenfjs  were  asaembk^ 
in  warlike  array. 

So  greatly  had  the  popularity  ofkmij  iieiiry  inrrea-ed,  in  coiiseqnCTiff 
of  his  appearance  in  ihe  provinces,  that  the  duke  uj  Vuik,  to  his  asto- 
nishmeni  and  confusion,  found  his  own  vassals  so  little  disposed  to  U^hi 
against  the  aiioniLed  sovereign,  liiai  he  thoiififht  proper  to  circulate  a 
report  of  the  kind's  death,  and  caused  a  suleiiin  mass  for  ilie  repose  of 
his  soul  to  be  &uag  la  his  camp  ai  Ludeford, — suppoi»in^  that  he  might 
by  this  ruse  deprive  his  adversaries  of  the  sacred  shield  of  Henry^s  oamfr 
Bat  the  sturdy  marchen  showed  not  a  whit  moi»  indination  to  silMk 
the  queen^  or  impugn  the  title  of  the  inftnt  son  of  Hetiry,  than  they  had 
done  to  draw  the  swofd  agaiost  himself.  Margaret,  having  good  Infenaa* 
fion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  enemy's  eampy  caoaod  a  patdoo  to  hi 
proclaimed  in  the  king^s  name  to  all  who  would  redmi  to  their  alls- 
gianee.  This  was,  in  the  first  instaoeoi  treated  with  eomampa  hy  ths 
I  orkist  leaders,  who  replied,  they  knew  helter  than  to  rely  oa  sneh  a 
staff  of  teed,  or  buckler  of  glassi  as  the  pronisea  of  the  kinf  mder  hii 
present  guidance.'*' 

Urged  by  his  energetic  consort,  Henry  then  advanced  within  a  tail 
of  Ludlow  Castle.  The  duke  of  York,  relying  oo  Heniy'a  eonsoe^ 
tious  antipathy  to  fighting,  endeavoured  to  play  over  the  aame  gasM  hi 
had,  under  similar  circumstances,  done  at  Bumt-heaih,  by^addresaag  • 
letter  to  him,  fidl  of  protestations  of  his  loyal  and  good  intentions,  aod 
praying  his  sovereign  to  redress  the  grievances  of  ikie  people,  by  es- 
chening-  his  evil  counsellors  l^ui  Henry,  whde  under  the  imoiediaie 
induenee  of  Margaret's  master  mind,  showed  he  was  not  now  to  be  tritled 
with,  and,  therefore,  answered  the  letter  ot  the  insnri^enis  by  marcimi^ 
up  to  the  gates  of  Ludlow,  where  tlie  royal  pardon  w  as  j>rocIai!n(si. 
This  being  followed  by  the  submission  or  desertion  of  many  of  the  Yort- 
ist  soldiers,  the  duke,  with  his  second  son,  Edmund  earl  i>i'  Kuiland.  tied 
lo  Ireland;  and  ihe  earls  of  Salisbury  aad  Warvvick,  with  liie  heir  ot* 
York,  Edward  earl  of  March,  sailed  for  Calais,  ieavmg  the  duchess  uf 
York  to  defend  the  casile  as  she  could.  She  and  her  two  youngest s«ifl 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  king,  who  sacked  and  plundered  the  tova 
and  eastle  of  Ludlow,  to  fiie  bam  frails,*  Such  waa  the  result  of  ihs 

'bpeed.  *GutUn«.  ^o«ed. 
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iM  CM^M%n  that  wm  tkmred  by  the  quetrn^  tw),  if  we  m  to  cmUl  At 

■■■errioDi  of  all  historians,  directed  by  h^  eounseU. 

Tliis  signal  victory  having  been  happily  achieved  without  bloodshed. 
Margarcl  returned  in  trimnph,  with  her  royal  spon'^f*.  to  her  trusty 
friends  at  Coveiilry,  vvliere  Henry  commanded  a  parliameui  lo  iiK^ei, 
November  20ih.  Kin^  lieiiry  appears  to  have  been  more  offended  at 
the  mass  that  was  said  lor  his  soul,  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  than  at 
aiiv  of  their  it'ss  innocent  acts  of  treason.  It  is  mentioned  w  iih  pecu- 
liar acninony,  in  the  bill  of  altaiiiiier  pasj^ed  awninst  Yorii  and  his  partyf 
by  tht^  parliament,  as  the  vt  i  v  ciiniax  ui  iheir  vdlanies. 

For  the  security  of  Margan  t  and  the  young  prince,  a  new  and  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  was  framed  and  sworn  to,  by  ilie  peers  and  jtn  laii^s 
of  this  parliament,  in  which  each  liegeman,  alier  v.ngaging  to  do  ins  true 
devoir  to  king  Henry,  added  these  words :  **Also  to  llie  weal,  surety, 
and  preserving  of  the  person  of  the  moat  high  and  benign  princess  Mar* 
garet,  the  queen,  my  soTereigii  lady,  and  of  bar  most  high  and  noble 
Miate,  she,  being  your  wife,  and  also  to  the  weal,  enrety,  and  honour  of 
the  peraon  of  the  right  high  and  mighty  prince  £dw«rd,  your  fiiet- 
bflfotten  aon.^^ '  The  king,  by  the  authority  of  the  tame  parlianientf 
gimnted  to  queen  Margaret  the  manor  of  Coehamf  with  the  appurte* 
nenoea,  in  Wiltai  and  20/.  yearly  ont  of  the  anlnage  of  cloth  in  Londoii, 
in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Haveiing  Bower,  which  had  been  aettled 
on  her' 

The  triumph  of  the  royal  cause  was  !  rief;  Calais  and  the  naval  power 
of  England  were  at  the  command  of  Maigaret'e  determined  adversaryi 
Warwick;  and  from  that  quarter  portentom  atorm-douda  hegut 
once  more  to  threaten.* 

Blargaret  was,  at  this  period,  personally  engaged  in  courting  popu- 
larity among  the  aristocracy  of  Norfolk.  Dame  Margaret  Paston  de- 
scribes some  of  her  proceedings,  wfulc  in  Norfolk,  in  a  familiar  epistle 
to  her  husband,  which  is  too  ri(  h  a  s[)tM  iiiu  ii  of  the  manners  of  the 
tunes,  and  uf  the  arts  used  hy  th(  ( ii  id  lugraiiate  haraell  iiidividually 
wuh  the  ladies  of  Xiforfuik,  to  be  unutted. 

aaTTBB  FBOll  KiaVAaST  VASTOir. 

*As  fhv  tidinRs.  the  queen  came  into  this  town  on  Tucsdaj  last,  past  aAonioaiii 

nnt\  al>ode  ther«  till  it  wns  Tlrurstlay  lhre»^  o  r!rK?k  ;  nnd  sent  nfter  my  cotiyin 
E'r/nfK'fh  (More,  by  Sharinhaiii,  to  come  to  hor,  and  ^lie  durst  not  disobey  her 
coaiiuuiulaiont,  and  oaine  to  hor  j  and  when  she  caoie  in  the  queen's  presence, 
the  qaeea  made  right  moeh  of  her,  and  desired  her  to  have  a  hvsband,  the  whidi 
ye  shall  know  of  hereaAor ;  but,  u>  for  Uuii»  he  is  never  the  nearer  than  before 
The  queen  was  right  wt»ll  pleased  with  her  answer,  and  reported  her  of  the  best 
wise,  «n«t  iJiith,  'by  her  troth  she  -nw  vo  j'aniylunman,  fince  she  camo  into  Xor- 
folkf  tliat  »he  liked  belter  than  she  duih  her.*  When  the  queen  was  liere,  J  bor* 
rowed  my  cousin  Elizabeth  Clore's  device  (neckiace),  for  1  durst  not  Sot  shama 
fo  JWitb  mf  heads  aoMNigst  so  many  ftaah  faBtlewoQien  (flishtonahly  dzesied 
ladies)  as  hero  were  at  thai  time. 

Norw  ioh,  Friday  before  St,  George."* 

*  ParUameotary  History.  *Ibid.         'Xingard,  voL    oh.  zi.  p.  313. 

•fen  dates  tfiis  letter,  fiom  ooiueotttre,  in  1492,  hut  adds,  That  Maifsiet  i/ 
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How  vigilant  and  unremitting  a  f*rniiinv  Margaret,  by  some  indirect 
mcan^,  kepi  upon  the  conduri  nt  ihe  nobility  and  geuiry  at  liii^  period, 
and  how  minute  aud  }>ar!iruiar  was  the  information  she  coiiirjveil  lo  ob- 
tain of  all  their  actions,  and  even  of  ihe  proceeiliiig*  oi  llieir  r?ti»anls. 
n)ay  he  gathered  from  tlie  followiog  ejfirdct  fram  a  couleuipomry  kueri 
addressed  lo  sir  John  Paaton: — 

•*  I  be^pf^rh  you  to  remember  that  T  Vrv»™  nf  'r*^Tim<*  hrrn  accn«efi  nn?o  th<? 
king  9  highncati  and  tlie  queens  lur  owing  my  poor  good-wiii  and  i^i\ivi&  ttuia 
my  lord  of  York  fwd  others,  Slc^  whereof  I  suppose  tluu  tk  Thonia*  Bingham  is 
lemembered,  that  I  bmight  him  once  fimn  my  Isdj  (dachett  of  Korfi»lk)  a  pant 
and  five  marks  (3/.  6<.  Sd.)  therein  ;  and  to  sir  Philip  Weaiworth  mntAncx^  aad 
an  bmutred  ?hilliiij:»  then-iii.  for  tlu*lr  grxxl-will  and  a<Ivi<'e  therein  to  mv  lair, 
atiil  ail  of  lis  ili:it  were  ii|)[i«*aled  for  thai  case.  Notwithr.t:in(lin:r  tht-  kiiii:  u-r^»e 
to  my  lord,*  by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  'luai  we  t^llould  be  avottiea 
liKMn  him/  and  within  thii  two  jw  we  wtn,  Sn  Khe  wiM|  liboarad  a«aiatt«» 
tho  qaeen,  «o  that  she  wiom  to  my  knd  to  avoid  na,  mf  ia^  '  that  the  kiaf  aad 
she  coidd,  nor  might,  in  no  way?,  hn  assured  of  him  and  iny  lady,  as  I  as  vr% 
were  about  him;*  and  much  other  thint:-  mny  br  :^  Ttliciemiy  prv>ve^i  by 
queen  writing,  under  her  own  bignet  ajid  Sigu  manual,  which  I  showed  to  tiite 
lord  of  Canterbury  and  other  lords.*** 

Meantime,  tho  band  of  veterans  which  Warwick  had  brouijlit  from 
Calais  had  swelled  into  a  puissance,  whose  nuinuer-  liavp  l>pen  variously 
reported  by  historians,  from  twenty-five  thousand  [>>  furty  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  and  his  militarv  /  Lt,  Kdward.  earl  of  March, 
triumphaiuly  entered  London,  July  2d,  I  tOO,  the  citizens  throwj[]<^  open 
their  i^aies  for  their  admutance.  On  ilie  ui  the  same  aiuoih)  thej 
measured  swords  with  ihe  royal  army  ai  IS  orlhampton. 

So  aidendy  devoted  to  her  service  did  queen  Margaret  find  the  ch*- 
Tally,  whom  she  had  arrayed  beneath  the  banner  of  the  red  Rosc^  to 
dflfend  the  rights  of  her  hssband  lod  her  utm^  thml^  ima^riiiuig  herself 
MOure  of  Wccofy,  ahe  incliiead  th«  king  to  qiiil  the  town  of  Coreotiy, 

Anjon,  alarmed  at  the  appr<»aeh  of  Edward,  earl  r  f  M-^f^h,  toward  I>>r.Jc>o  witk 
a  great  power,  ©ndeavoiireii  rnakc  what  friends  *>he  eouid,  and.  atn'>nirst  otLer 
places,  oil  her  journeys  for  thut  purpotie,  viaited  Norwich,  Jasper,  and  Kumaini, 
the  kings  brothers,  attending  her.  Her  ftmiliaritjr and  obliging  addresa  pleaiiij 
the  Norfolk  gentry."  Now,  as  Edward,  earl  of  March,  was  a  child  in  145^  it 
mti^t  have  been  when  he  appeared  in  hostile  arm\'  nninst  king  Hetunr,  Jane 
just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  that  Mar^rot  was  seeking  la 
fttietigUien  her  husband's  cause  in  IV'oriuik. — Paston  FaperS|  vol.  L  p.  3^77. 

'  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  hoosehold  die  writer,  R.  boui^wei;, 
ha<l  an  appotntmeat. 

*Th«  letter  addressed  by  queen  Margaret  tO  the  ducheii  of  Norfolk  on  this 
occai'iori  has  been  vainly  sou^'bt  for  by  the  rev  Mr  Ti<^mey.  the  historiar. 
Anin<lel,  amons;  the  arehives  ot  the  Howard  JhiiuIv.    Njrne  jimnrr*  fataiiry,  tc 
deed,  appears  to  have  attended  the  correspondeuee  of  this  remarkable  woiaaa, 
ihiee,  of  the  many  private  (enen  writiea  by  her,  not  eveit  a  eopy  ef  «oe  apfOMa 
to  haTo  been  preserved.   Sir  Henty  Elfis  is  of  opinioii  that  none  ef  Mnrsaset's 
letters  are  in  existence,  and  certainly  no  ?ncc<*?s  has  at  p-'->eni  atteodeil  ihe 
friendly  efforts  of  M.  Miehe^et.  tlie  presi'lent  of  the  Hi^torioal  Society  at  Pana, 
or  any  other  of  the  learned  antirjuaries  of  the  age.  who  have  generou>(y  emiea 
voure<l  to  Aeititate  oor  ol^t.  by  searching  the  royal  aieUTee  at  Paris.' aivl  tim 
mannscript  collections  of  Rouen  and  Lorraine,  Ibr  doeuments  of  tlie  kind* 
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tnti,  crossing  the  river  Nene,  to  encamp  with  his  army  iii  the  plain  be- 
tween iian^ington  and  Sandittonl.* 

The  fierv  heir  of  York  then  advanceti  his  father's  banner,  and  attacked 
the  host  of  Lancaster,  at  seren  in  the  morning,  with  one  of  his  tremen- 
(bus  charges.  The  kiltie  lattad  but  two  hoars,  and  was  decided  by  the 
tmchery  of  lord  Gray  de  Rnthyn,  who  admitted  tlie  Torkicts  into  the 
IwMrt  of  the  royal  camp.  <^Teii  tfiootand  tail  Eiifl[liBhiiienf^  says  Hallt 
^  wen  slaiR  or  diowaea  in  aiMptiBg  lo  lepaie  the  rim,  and  king  Heni  y 
Umeelff  left  all  lonely  and  diMonaokte,  was  taken  ptisoner.'' 

The  dnkea  of  Somefset  and  Boekingham  were  the  leaders  of  the  roval 
asnj.  Boekinghani  was  skin  in  the  battle,  where  also  fell  another 
alaneh  firkod  of  Maigaret  and  the  eaose  of  the  red  Rose,  John  'I' alhot, 
sail  of  Shrewsbury,  a  ton  not  anworthy  of  hk  renowned  sire— ^  Talbotj 
epr  l^ood  dogge,'^  as  he  was  eaUed  in  the  quaint,  but  significant  parlance 
dir  Ine  party.   Somerset  escaped  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny. 

Queen  Margaret  was  not  herself  in  the  battle,  but,  with  her  boy,  the 
ikiknl  hope  of  Lancaster,  was  posted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  on  a  spot  whence  she  could  command  a  prospect  of  the  field, 
and  communicate  with  her  s'f'nerals.  When,  however,  she  witnessed 
the  trearh'^rv  of  lord  Grpv,  and  the  h^dlong  rush  of  her  disordered 
trooyx.  In  K  ]);is«?  the  river  they  hfid  crossed  that  morning  so  full  of  hope 
Olid  urdtHir,  the  prUle  and  courage  of  ilie  lu  roiiu  yiehled  lo  maternal 
terror;  atid,  forgetful  of  every  other  ronsuieraiion  hut  ilie  preservation 
of  iier  hoy,  t^he  fled  preripitalely,  wiih  hun  and  a  few  laiihful  followers, 
towards  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  But  Durham  was  no  ])lace  of  refuge 
for  the  qneen,  who  had  previously  incurred  the  ill-wdl  of  the  citizeoSi 
by  some  arbitrary  measure  or  imprudent  burst  of  temper. 

W  dliaiii  of  Worcester  relates,  thai  queen  Margaici  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  were  actually  captured,  while  Hying  from  Eggeshall  to  Chester, 
by  John  Cleger,  one  of  lord  Stanly's  serrants,  and  spoiled  of  all  her 
jewels ;  bnl  while  they  were  riflti^  her  baggage,  which  her  attendants 
hmi  ehaigiei  she  eeiaed  an  opportimity  of  escaping  with  the  prince.  On 
the  road  she  was  joined  by  the  dtike  of  Somerset,  and,  after  a  thousand 
perihh  snceeeded  in  reaching  Harlech  Cbstle,  an  almoet  Impregnable  for- 
tress in  North  Wdes,  wheie  she  was  honoumMy  received,  and  manftdly 
protected,  hy  Dafyd  ap  Jeuan  ap  Einion,  a  Welsh  chicfkain,  who,  In 
etature  and  ootnage  resemUed  one  of  the  doaghty  CSunbrian  giants  of 
metrical  romance/ 

in  this  rocky  fastness,  which  appeared  as  if  formed  by  nature  for  At 
abelter  of  the  royal  fugitives,  they  remained  sale  from  the  vindictive  par* 
anit  of  their  foes,  while  the  unfortunate  king  was  conducted  to  London, 
by  those  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered  the  arbiters  of  his  fate, 
lie  was  treated  with  external  marks  of  respect  by  the  victor*,  but  was 
compelled  by  them  to  summon  a  parliament^  for  the  purpose  of  sanc- 
ttonini^  their  proceedinors,  atui  reprobating  those  of  liis  railhlnl  tVirinls. 
Durmg  (he  interval  before  u  met  at  VVestmiasier,  and  while  all  parties 

>HalL  Lineard. 
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prince  of  Wales,  Uenry  was  removed  for  a  short  time  to  Ellksm^  and 
peraiitted  lo  recreate  himself  with  hunting  Md  field-epori^.  in  wliitli, 
notwithsUiiMUiig  his  mild  and  stodioM  elumeter,  Uaacy  VI.  apptM  to 
have  taken  much  pieosure*   He  was  oodar  tfao  ohM|0  of  iho  «ori  of 

Man*!u  who  kt  pt  a  watch  over  hlBk' 

The  duike  u^  Y  urk,  having  loceived  the  news  of  the  si^al  tiMMOfiii 
of  his  {Mirty,  entered  London,  October  lUih,  at  the  head  of  a  recitraoof 

five  Iiundred  liorsemen,  with  a  swoitJ  of  state  borne  before  him:  and) 
ndiag  stratffht  to  Westmmsier,  lie  passed  ilirout^h  tfie  hall  into  th*  Hou«e 
ol  [.<»r(!s,  advaiiriHl  to  the  rcg^l  c;iii'.pv,  nrul  laid  hi^  hand  \\\^on  the 
throne,  ujih  a  gtslure  and  look  ini[ living  ihat  Ix^  onlv  %f^ited  lor  an 
inviialioii  in  take  po^isps^ion  of  it.  l>ui  n  drati  siltMice  prevailed,  ev^ 
among  his  own  j  iriiisiins,  winch  wast  ai  len^ih  liri>kea  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  a^knig  him,  If  lie  \M»uhl  be  pU  asnl  lo  vis-u  ihe  king"  r*" 
Nvho  was  in  llie  queeir^  suite  of  aparUneals,  Uiosyt  belonging  la  the 
sovereign  liaving  been  appr > -priaicd  to  the  duke  of  York's  use.*  **  I 
know  of  no  one  in  tliis  realm  \\  ho  ouglii  not  rather  to  vwit  me,"'  was 
the  huughiy  rejoinder  ul  Uie  duke.  WiUi  these  words  he  augrdy  leli 
tlie  house. 

The  peers  by  whom  these  rivil  ektne  wwe  to  bt  decided  bed,  to  o 
mni^  iwoni  their  liegenen'e  oBthe  to  kiof  Heoij,  «id  to  hia  Iher  fo- 
ferred  the  question,  as  to  which  had  tliol^fil  cluiii  lo  the  omwii,  him* 
•elf,  or  his  cousin  Richard,  duko  of  Tork.  Hemy^  though  a  captive  m 
the  power  of  his  rival,  replied  io  these  woide  ^^Ify  wlier  was  king; 
his  lather  was  also  king ;  J  have  wont  the  erowa  Ibrty  yeaiOi  ftoea  ray 
cndle ;  you  have  all  sworn  lealiy  lo  me  as  yoar  eoveteign,  aad  your 
ftthen  ha?e  done  the  like  to  my  ftther  and  grandftther.  How,  then, 
can  my  right  he  disputed  r^'^ 

The  king,  notwithstanding,  agreed,  that  if  he  were  permitted  lo  wear 
the  crown  during  his  life,  the  duke  of  York  or  his  hsiia  should  succeed 
to  the  royal  dignity  at  his  decease^  Henry  was  next  eampeilod,  by  tkoet 
who  bad  the  custody  of  his  person,  to  give  the  legal  sanctioo  to  a 
peremptory  mandate,  for  the  return  of  his  consort  and  son  to  the  metro- 
polis, attaching  no  milder  term  than  thai  of  high  traasoa  to  a  wilM 
disobedience  of  this  injunction. 

Margaret  was  a  fugitive,  wiihoui  an  army,  without  allies,  kindred,  or 
money,  when  she  received  this  summons,  together  with  the  intelligence, 
that  the  rights  of  her  boy  had  bwn  pn«sive!y  surrenderetl,  by  his  \in« 
forlunaie  Mre,  to  the  lio!?lile  princes  o{  ihc  litir  uf  York.  Tidinigs  that 
woui  l  itave  overwhelmed  any  other  feiitale  wah  desjMir  had  the  edect 
of  r*'w>]fiif  all  the  energies  i>r  her  uaiure  into  that  resisUess  deiermi- 
nati  >i)  <>i  purpose,  which  fur  a  ume  redeemed  the  cause  of  Lancaster 
fruni  ruin. 

The  king  of  Scuiland  was  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian  princess;  his  sister 
Margaret,  the  late  dauphn^Ks  of  France,  liad  been  closely  connected 

I  P.'i»toii  Papers.  *l4n||ard.  'ilnfard.   &IL  Bspia. 
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with  Marj^aret  of  .Anjou,  both  by  marriatrc  and  fnrnfMu[);  nvid  nhe  re- 
polveil  on  tryine'  ediracv  of  a  persona!  apphcalinj:  if  liial  rrnniarch, 
tor  aspifltanrr  in  this  eniersrenry.  Hciying'  raii!»ed  a  report  to  be  circu- 
lated, tliat  «he  was  raisiriL'  torres  in  France,  Mar^rel  qnitted  her  rocky 
cyry  amonir  the  wilds  of  bnowdon,  where  her  hf'antv,  her  coiiraije,  and 
the  touchini?  circumstances  under  which  she  ripjiearrd,  hati  created  afiuuig 
her  ItiViil  \\ fi^h  adherents  an  inujre.st,  not  unlike  lliat  which  is  occa- 
tionally  felt,  for  the  distressed  queens  of  tragedy  and  romance.  The 
papular  Welsh  song,  Farwel  Hi  Peggy  han^^ '  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  effasioa  of  the  bards  of  that  district,  on  iht  occasion  of  her  depart 
tare. 

The  roiniDiiiimlioB  betwefln  Walw  md  Seodnid  ww  facilitftted  for 
Kaiigaret,  by  the  prozinhf  of  Httrleeh  CSMtle  to  the  Menai^  on  which  it 
M  ioppoteo  sht  enharkM,  with  her  ion  Mid  a  few  tmsijr  followen.' 
Her  negotMone  M  the  eonirt  of  Seodand  weie  prosperous,  end  her  meih- 
•oree  eorfforons,  tbet^  in  leia  than  eight  days  after  she  had  reeei?ed  the 
ordoTy  in  king  Heniy^  name,  for  her  immediate  retnm  to  London,  she 
was  at  the  liOMi  of  an  armj^^  had  crossed  the  Scottish  border,  unfurled 
the  banner  of  the  red  Rose,  and,  strengthened  by  all  the  chivalry  of 
KorUnmheriandf  Camberland,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland,  presented 
heieelf  at  the  gates  of  York,  before  the  leaders  of  the  white  Rose  parij 
were  fully  aware  that  she  was  in  England. 

The  duke  of  York,  who  had  by  no  means  anticipated  this  prompt 
and  bold  response  to  the  proclamation  he  had  enforced  his  royal  captive 
to  send  to  the  fnofitive  qneen,  Irfi  Ix)ndon  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  at 
the  hpsil  of  such  forces  as  c(miIc1  be  hastily  collected,  to  check  the  fierce 
career  oi  the  lioness  whom  they  iiad  rashijr  roused  from  her  slumberous 
stupor  uf  des^ir. 

On  Chnslnias-eve,  the  duke  reacheil  his  stronsr  castle  of  Sandal,  where, 
with  five  thousand  men,  he  determined  to  awaii  the  arrival  of  his  scm 
EtKvard,  who  was  raising  the  border  forces.  Before  this  could  )>e  effected, 
queen  Mari^aret  advanced  to  Wakefield,  and,  ap|»earing  under  the  walls 
ol  Sandai  Castle,  defied  liie  tluke  lo  meet  her  in  the  field  day  after  day, 
ant]  used  so  many  provoking  taunts  on  liis  want  of  courage  in  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  tamely  braved  by  a  woman,"*  that  York,  who  cer- 
tainly had  had  little  reason  to  foim  a  very  lofty  idea  of  Margaret^s  skill 
as  a  military  kader,  detemiaed  to  eeme  forth  and  do  battle  with  her. 

Sir  Davy  HaU,  his  old  aervaat,  represented  to  him  <*that  the  qneen 
was  at  the  hesid  of  efghlese  tlMNMod  »eo,  at  the  lowest  eompotatioiit 
and  admed  him  to  keep  within  Us  caslle^  end  defend  it  till  the  mHX 
of  his  eon  with  the  border  Ibreea*  The  duke  diedaining  this  mdent 
eomiesi,  indignantly  replied  ^Ah  I  Davyt  Devy^  hast  thon  loved  ne  so 
le^gt  and  wimldest  Ihon  have  me  dishonovred  ?  Thou  never  sawest 
me  keep  fortress  when  I  was  regent  in  Normandy,  where  the  dkaphhi 
lumself,  with  his  jmissance,  came  to  besicfe  me,  but  like  a  man,  and  not 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  1  issued  and  fought  with  mine  enemiesf— to  ibeir 

>  Notes  to  the  Warkwofth  Chnmicle,  hj  J.  O.  HalUwell,  esq. 
•Pennant.  •Hall,  p.  250. 
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loss  ever,  I  thank  God!  nnci  if  I  hnve  not  kept  mvself  wiilnn  walls  for 
fear  of  a  ^reat  and  strong  pnace.  nor  hid  my  face  from  any  man  bviag, 
wouhlej^t  lliou  that  L  for  dreatl  <^f  a  scoldiiijj  woman,  whose  only  wea- 
pons are  her  tongue  and  lier  nails,  shoiUd  inrarrerale  invj^elf,  and  ••hui 
my  gales  r  Then  all  men  iniLrht  of  me  wondiT,  and  repofi  lo  my  uis- 
hoDour,  llial  a  wonian  h  uii  iii:ide  me  a  dastard,  whom  no  man  could 
ever  yet  prove  a  ctj  ward.  ' '  The  duke  concluded  by  rlar  inij  his  iiuea- 
tion  to  advance  his  banner  in  the  name  of  God  and  Su  George;  theM 
witli  his  broUier-in-law,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  he  issued  from  his  siroii^ 
hold,  and  set  his  battle  in  array  i  in  the  hope  of  drifing  hia  female  ad- 
Teraary  from  the  field.' 

Eargarei  had  dimim  op  her  puintiioe  ui  Ihne  bodief.  Tiie  camil 
force  WM  comoMUuled  bjr  Someraety  Qnder  h«r  diraelioM»  U  ii  said :  bat 
it  k  by  no  means  certaia  thai  she  played  the  JUmsod,  by  fighting  m 
penon  on  this,  or  aoy  other  oceaaiou.  The  other  two  e^piadroaa  wtm 
ambushed  to  the  right  and  leA^  voder  the  ordeia  of  the  eaii  of  WihsluM 
and  lord  Ctiffind ;  and  as  soon  as  York  had  eotared  the  plain,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  van-goard,  they  closed  him  in  on  either  side,  ^  likoi* 
Bays  Hall,  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  deer  in  a  bock-stall,  eo  that  in  less  tb«B 
haif-an-hour  he,  manfully  fightaogi  was  slain^and  his  army  discomfited.'' 
Two  thousand  of  the  Yorkists  my  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  rviysas 
ClifTord,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  slain  the  yoM^ 
eari  of  Rutland,  in  cold  blood,  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  severed  the  head 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  lifeless  body,  crown&d  it  with  paper,  and 
presented  it  to  qimcn  Margaret  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  with  theea 
words: — "Madame,  your  war  is  done;  here  is  your  king's  nnsom."*' 

The  Lancastrian  peers  who  surrounded  the  queen  raispf!  a  burst  of 
acclamation,  not  unmixed  with  Inujrhter,  as  they  directed  the  atieouon 
of  their  royal  mistress  to  the  ghastly  witness  of  their  triumph.  Mar> 
garet  at  first  shuddered,  turned  pale,  aiui  averted  her  eyes,  as  if  afifirighted 
by  the  lM)rrui  sj)ectacle  thus  unexperietjly  offered  to  her  ffaxe :  but  tiie 
mslmclive  emotions  of  woman's  naliire  were  quickly  sujiersi  ded  by 
feelings  of  i?indictive  pleasure;  and  when  she  was  urged  to  iimk.  a^m 
upon  tliis  king  without  a  kingdom,"  who  had  endeavoured  to  wrest 
the  crown  ul  England  from  her  husband  and  her  soii,  bho  looked  and 
laughed — laughed  long  and  violent — and  then  commanded  the  heaui  of 
her  fallen  foe  to  be  placed  over  the  gatei  of  York.*  She  likewise  oc^ 
dered  the  eari  of  Salisbury,  who  was  ai»Pn^  the  pdsoners,  t«  be  M  to 
the  seaflS»ld  the  foUowmg  day,  and  caused  hie  bead  to  be  placed  b^  tbat 
of  his  friend  and  brolheiHn-lav,  the  duke  of  York.*  In  the  biindnem 
•of  her  presomption,  when  issuing  Uiese  ordens  she  bade  the  wiMatws 
.of  her  Tengeanoe  ^ take caie  that  toom  wem  left  between  Ibe  heads cf 
York  and  Salisbury  for  thoss  of  the  eariaof  March  and  Wnrwaek,  whtt 
she  intended  shonld  soon  keep  then  eonpany/' 

^Hall's  Chronicle;  Sir  Davy  Hall  was  the  historian's  grandfather. 
•Hall  Mbid.  •Pktol 

*ilftll.  Lingard.  Monstrelet  says  that  Salisbiuy  was  exeented  hy  the  ooomm 

people,  who  were  excited  to  bteak  hilD  liis  pTUfton,  and  put  Irim  to  demnh  inrt* 

iarljr ,  a  subterllige  often  occurrtiig  in  this  century. 
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Tli€  dcntofii  of  w^r  wwc  now  let  bote  In  all  their  deetroylng  fwy, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  emulated  eich  other  in  deeds  of 
Moo<I  and  horror.  Edwird  earl  of  March  won  m  battle  at  Mortimer'e 
Cross,  February  Ist,  which  was  followed  hf  a  sanguinnry  execufi*  in,  in 
Mprisal  for  bis  brother's  murder)  and  the  oatmge  odered  to  bis  Cither's 
leiualns* 

Mai^ret,  however,  pushed  on,  with  resistless  impetuosity,  to  t}ie  me- 
tropolis, with  the  intention  of  rescuing  her  captive  lord  from  the  thral- 
dom in  which  he  had  been  held,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Northampton. 
It  must  have  been  at  this  time  she  published  two  remarkable  msnil'eitossi 
addressed  to  the  £aglish  people. 

Bjr  the  Queen. 

"  Ri<;}it  tni<5t)'  nnd  wrll  l^toloved,  we  greet  yon  hpnrti!y  wrH. 

**Aiui  whi'r»"a«  rhr  !;ni'  ihikc  of  N  '  (York),  olfxtrotno  malice,  long  hid 

nnder  colour,  imagining  by  many  way«  the  destruction  of  my  lord's  good  grace 
(ttMi7  YL),  wkom  Cbd  of  bis  mtSDj  stbt  pfeserve,  bath  now  late,  upon  so 
antnis  ptetenpe,  feigned  a  litU  10  mj  loid's  oiowb  and  rojal  estate  (oontimrjr  to 
bis  allegiaaoe,  and  divers  solemn  oaths  of  hi»  own),  and  fully  purposed  to  have 
dej>o?efl  liim  of  his  regality,  had  been  Qml  fnt)  the  m'u]  unchangeable  and 
true  disjK)»ition9  of  you  and  other  his  true  Iio}<emen.  For  tlip  whirh  your  wor* 
shtpful  dispositions  we  thank  you  as  heartily  as  we  caiu  And  bowbeit  the  said 
mttnmt  tinserf  (wwMMty),  and  mndvieed  person,  of  veqr  pore  malioe  Hiiposed 
to  continue  in  bis  crueUtets^  to  the  utter  undoing  (it  ho  magbt)  of  us  and  of  our 
said  lurd  son  nnd  ours,  the  prince  (which,  of  God's  mercy,  li**  ^hnll  iit>i  have 
the  power  to  pt'jlbrni,  by  the  help  of  you  and  all  othor  iny  lord  ;*  faiiliful  di^p^sod 
subjects),  hath  thrown  among  you,  as  we  be  certainly  informed,  divers  untrue 
and  ibiffned  matters  and  minnlsee ;  and  in  espeeial  tbat  wo  and  mf  loid'o  said 
son  nod  oms  ibosid  nowljr  draw  towaidt  jroo  with  an  noeivil  power  of  ettanfefii, 
4iiposed  ta  nb  and  despoil  you  of  yOBTfOods  ami  kwmtrt;  wo  will  that  ye  shall 
know  for  certain  that  at  surh  time  as  we  or  o\\r  «son  shall  be  di?pf>«;od  to 

see  iny  lord  (Henry  V  l  ).  as  our  duty  is,  ye,  nor  rujne  of  ye,  shall  be  robbed, 
deii|>oiieU,  or  wruaged  by  uny  pcriton  or  any  other  ^ni  in  our  name.  Praying 
you  in  our  mott  bearty  way  that  in  all  eardilf  thfaig  ye  will  ditigently  niumd 
(:tttoiul)  to  ibe  safety  of  my  lord's  royal  person,  so  that,  through  die  tnaliDO  of 
hi:*  &aid  enemy,  he  be  no  more  troubled,  vexed,  nnd  jeoparded  ;  and  in  SO  doingf 
wo  Shalt  l>e  to  yoti,  such  lariy,  as  of  loaaon  ye  shall  be  la^ly  ooaieau 
Given  under  our  »ign&u" 

Mai^ret,  m  this  proeiamatkm,  endeavoured  at  the  mme  time  to  coun- 
teract the  report,  that  her  northern  allies  had  received  from  her  the  pro- 
mise of  pillaging  all  England  sonth  of  the  Trent,  to  shield  the  person 
of  her  lord  from  injnry.  She  added  a  f^erond  mR!Tirestf>,  in  ihn  nrtmr  nf 
hfT  vouiig  son.  nuirli  to  the  same  [>urpose,  but  mfcant  more  particuiarly 
to  re-assiirc  tlic  cily  of  London  ;  lor  young  Edward  made  to  assert 
how  inipr()fxi!)le  it  was  "  that  he,  desceniled  of  the  blood-royal,  and 
inlH  Tiiiiig  the  pre-eminfnre  of  the  realm,  shotdd  intend  the  desinn  imn 
of  that  city  which  it  our  lord's  (king  Henry's  1  irreijie^t  treasure.''  The 
•ddreea  concludes  with  meet  earueai  enireaiies  for  aii  men  to  have  tueh 

^Harlewn,  543»  48  Y.  14  Thm  naiulbfto»  in  whioh  the  qvoen*i  petioaal 
fiallagi  aio  much  mingledt  It  a  raogh  dnti  in  the  ofigiiial,  with  the  letter  N  Ibi 

niMifn.  where  York  is  meant  We  owo  these  otirloitt  docnments  to  the  reseamli 
of  the  roT.  Mr.  Xomlinson. 
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care  of  kin?  TTcnry's  royal  person,  ^  lhal  by  tim  wmUce  oi  mj  8Ua 
Ifaitor  (^Yoik  ;  lie  may  lake  no  hurt,'' 

While  Margarei  wa**  ihus  providing^  as  far  as  possible  for  lh«  ftafeiy 
of  her  consort,  Warwick,  li/adinij;  royal  prisoner  la  las  lmni,  uiier- 
oepted  her  army  at  the  head  of  ins  iurces.  The  eari  took  possession  of 
St.  Albans,  and  filled  the  streets  with  archers  to  oppose  her  yij^^,^. 
When  the  queen  attempted  to  pa^s  ihroui/h  the  town,  she  wazs  dnven 
back  bv  a  storm  of  arrows  from  the  markel-place  j  but,  vv  iih  dannlie^ss 
intiepiiiiiy,  she  forced  her  way  through  a  lane  into  Sl  Peter's  Sirtxu 
and  droYe  Warwick^s  areben  biick  upoa  the  fmaguard  of  hia  army,  wkkh 
was  encamped  on  Barnel  H«ath.  Hera  a  foriiNW  eoniiot  look  pbat 
almost  hand  to  hand,  aeitber  party  giving  quarter. 

Warwick's  army  was  chiefly  compoeed  of  LoodonerBf  who  pfovod  ao 
OMtch  for  the  stout  northern  men  whom  Maigarel  kepi  pouring  upon 
them.  Lof«laoei  who  commanded  a  laige  ho^  of  the  city  baa&t  har* 
ing  a  secret  understanding  with  the  qneen^  kept  aloof  till  the  fwlM 
of  the  day  were  decided  in  her  &Tonr.  On  the  approaeh  of  n%iit| 
Torkists  dispersed  and  fled,  leaving  their  royal  prisoner^  king  ftaiy, 
nearly  alone  in  a  tent,  with  lord  Moniagne,  his  chamberlain,  and  two 
or  three  attendants*  His  life  was  in  absolute  peril,  from  the  fiem 
northern  muster  arrayed  by  the  queen,  under  the  banner  of  ihe  rsd 
Ro<?r  :  for  they  were  nnaeqnainted  with  his  peraoniand  nqnaliy  athiisl 
for  plunder  and  for  blood. 

The  queen  was  not  herself  aware  of  the  proximity  of  her  captire  loid 
to  the  scene  of  her  triumph,  till  his  faithful  serrant,  Howe,  ran  to  lord 
ClifR)rd's  quarters,  to  announcn  tfie  fact.  Attended  bv  ClifT^>rd,  she  flew 
to  g^reet  hun,  and  they  embraced  with  the  most  passionate  tokens  ef 
joy.' 

Martjaret  exuUiiigly  presented  the  young"  pnnre  of  Wale?.  \y\\o  hid 
been  her  companion  during  the  perils  of  that  stormy  day,  to  tiis  enfran- 
chised i?ire  ami  sovereij^n,  and  requested  Ifenry  to  bestow  knijrhth'xxi 
on  the  o^allaru  cliiUl,  and  thirty  more  ui  their  adherents,  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinj^uished  themselves  in  the  fig^ht. 

The  victorious  queen,  with  the  kin^,  ihe  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
northern  lords,  went  immediately  to  return  thaaks  to  God  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Albana,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king.  They  were  re^ 
ceived  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  with  hymns  of  triumph,  at  the  churcii- 
door.  After  this  solemn  office  was  pedbrsied,  the  king  and  queen  were 
conducted  to  their  apartoieats  in  the  abbey,  whem  they  took  up  ihsir 
abode* 

ft  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  tlmt  the  sallied  this  victory  by  the 

execution  of  the  lord  BooviUe  and  sir  TbooiBe  Kyriel.  Seme  histnrimii 
fasTe  eaid  th^  wees  beheaded  in  the  piesenee  ef  herself  and  the  yoMf 
prinee  her  eon,  in  defiance  of  king  Uenry^  pramisei  dwt  their  ttsce 
should  be  spared,  if  they  remained  in  the  lent  with  him,  tn  aesim  in  pea* 
tectin|  him  during  the  root  at  8t  Albans. 

Unfortunately  for  Margaret,  the  profoesllone  she  had  reeaifud  wme 

'Carte.    Liogard.    Pre  vote  *  liotUoi^s^Md. 
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;of  a  nature  cuiculated  to  irritate  her  no  less  as  a  woman  than  as  a  queen. 
The  imputations  which  had  been  cast,  by  party  insinuations,  on  the 
t^lei^itimacy  of  her  son,  liad  naturally  kindled  feelings  of  the  bitterest  in- 
dignation in  her  heart ;  and  the  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  suc- 
cession, in  favour  of  the  hated  line  of  York,  acting  upon  her  [)assionate 
maternal  love  and  pride,  converted  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature 
.into  fierce  and  terrihc  impuUes,  till  at  length  the  graceful  attributes  of 
'inind  and  manners  by  which  the  queen — the  beauty,  and  the  patroness 
of  learning — had  been  distinguished,  were  forgotten  in  the  ferocity  of 
.the  amazon  and  the  avenger.        ,     » »  .  . 

The  parties  of  the  rival  Roses  were  so  nicely  balanced,  in  point  of 
physical  force,  at  this  period,  that  one  false  step  on  either  side  was  sure 
to  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  person  by  whom  it  might  be  taken. 
That  person  was  queen  Margaret;  flushed  with  her  recent  triumphs^ 
and  cherishing  a  wrathful  remembrance  of  the  disatft'Ction  of  the  Lon- 
doners, she  sent  a  haughty  demand  of  provisions  for  her  army  to  the 
ciric  authorities.  The  lord-mayor  was  embarrassed  by  this  requisition  ; 
for,  though  he  was  himself  faithfully  attached  to  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
his  fellow-citizens  were  greatly  opposed  to  it  However,  he  exerted  his 
authority  to  procure  several  cart-loads  of  salt  flsh,  bread,  and  such  Lenten 
iare,  for  the  use  of  the  queen^s  army ;  but  the  populace,  encouraged  by 
Ihe  news  that  Uie  earl  of  Warwick  had  fonned  a  junction  with  the 
wmy  of  the  victorious  heir  of  York,  and  that  lliey  were  in  full  march 
to  the  metropolis,  stopped  the  carts  at  Cripplegate.  Margaret  was  so 
greatly  exasperated,  wlien  she  learned  this,  that  she  gave  permission  to 
her  lierce  northern  auxiliaries  to  plunder  the  country,  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  London.'  The  lonl-mayor  and  recorder,  greatly  alarmed,  sought, 
and  (through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  lady  Scales,  and 
Elizabeth  Woodville)  succeeded  in  obtaining,  an  audience  with  the 
.queen  at  Barnet,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  her  from  her  impolitic 
revenge.  Margaret  would  only  agree  to  stop  the  ravages  of  her  troops 
on  condition  of  being  admitted  with  her  army  into  the  city.  The  lord- 
mayor  represented  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  her  wish,  as  he 
was  almost  her  only  adherent  in  London. 

Before  tlie  queen  and  the  lord-mayor  had  ended  their  debate,  the 
northern  troops,  whom  Margaret  had  lured  across  the  Trent  with  pro- 
■iIms  of  plundering  the  rich  southern  counties,  had  already  commenced 
their  depredations  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans ;  and  king  Henr}'  broke  up 
the  conference  between  the  queen,  her  ladies,  and  the  lord-mayor,  by 
imploring  her  assistance  in  preserving  the  beautiful  abbey  of  St.  Albans 
from  fire  and  spoil.*    ...     .  .  •;• 

The  danger  that  threatened  their  lives  and  properties,  and  the  disgust 
.■created  by  the  rash  and  vindictive  conduct  of  the  queen,  decide<l  all 
London  and  its  vicinity  to  raise  the  white  Rose  banner,  on  the  approach 
of  the  heir  of  York,  with  Wanvick,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  Arm  refusal  of  the  Londoners  to  admit  the  queen,  and  her  ilU 
disciplined  and  lawless  troops,  within  their  walls,  compelled  Margaret, 

,  I  ^^^^^^    —       -        —  ■   • 

*  Hall.   Carte.  '  WetbamiMtwlf^ 
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vith  her  forces,  to  fall  bark  towards  the  northern  countiefi.  She  carrier^ 
\^-n\]  her  king  ileiitv,  ?^nd  their  con,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  iiexi  ilav 
Edward  entered  Lonil  'ii  jii  tutiiupli ;  he  was  received  by  ih«  citaen*  as 
their  deliverer;  and  on  lite  4ih  of  March  he  wa«  proclaimed  king)  wiiii 
universal  acclamations,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward  IV'.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  three  great  political  struggles,  tlie  suf- 
frages of  the  city  of  Londoo  turned  tim  Mdmm.   The  empress  Ma»d, 
Bfomret  of  Anjou,  ttid  CtmAm  I.  lotC  til,  wllh  the  goo4-viM  of 
Londoners. 

The  lecofnition  of  Edward  IV.  by  the  Loodo—i^  though  giniily 
eoneldefed  as  the  death-blow  to  the  enne  of  Laoeasier,  oAl3r 
route  the  i|iieeo  to  gieaier  energy  of  aetuNu  She  was  the  hi 
the  Borlhm  ansloeimey  and  the  omOaiid  eiwwuiesi  «1m>, 
liad  sfiflered  so  severeljr  for  their  dePotkNi  to  her  canseii 
to  nHWy  at  her  need^  roond  the  banner  of  the  red  Rose.  An 
eixty  thoosand  men  was^  in  the  course  of  a  fevr  days,  at  her 
bnt  her  geneiais^  Somerset  and  diflbrd,  preratled  m  Maijpuet  to 
with  the  king  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  at  Yesk,  while  thef 
gaged  the  rival  sovereign  of  England.' 

Edward,  with  nearly  equal  forces,  advanced  in  concert  with  the  eari 
of  Warwick,  to  Ferr}*bridee,  where,  on  the  '2^\h  of  March,  Clifford  and 
hi*?  nir'n.  earlv  in  tlie  morning,  %v«>n  the  briflire,  rm(i  snrpnsfd  the  nd- 
vanned  iruard  of  the  Yorkists.  The  able  g'!Tipralship  and  hot  valour  of 
k'lrtrr  Edward  retrieve*!  the  fortunes  of  the  %bt,  iuhI  when  darki}€«« 
parted  the  combatants  he  reniamed  in  possession  of  the  battle^eid.  The 
contest  was  renewed  in  the  fields^  In  tween  Towlon  and  Saxton.  wiik 
redoubled  fury,  at  nine  the  followincr  morning,  luing  Palm  Sundar. 
**  which,"  says  the  chronicler,  was  celebrau^d  that  dav  w  i\h  lanc*^ 
in.itead  of  palms."  A  heavy  snow-storm,  drifting  full  in  ihc  Lici  s  of  xlit 
Lancastrian  i»ariv,  blinded  their  archers,  who  shot  uncertamlr,  while 
those  of  York  wiih  laud  t-llcci  discharged  their  flight-arrow^?,  and  then, 
advancing  a  lew  paces,  shot  a  second  shower  among  the  ciiivalry  oi  ii^c 
red  Rose.* 

The  result  of  this  dieadfttl  battle,  where  the  etn^gth  nod  iower  sf 
the  Lancastrians  perished,  is  best  desoribed  m  the  ' 
reete  Sonthef 


*•  Witness  Aire  s  unhappy  water, 
Where  the  ruthlcsa  Cli^rd  fell ; 
Aod  when  Wharfe  ran  nd  with 
•laughter 

On  ^hp  (lay  of  Towf^f^^ri^r's  lleld| 
GatiieriAg  in  its  guiUy  Hood 


The  carnage  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  Ibrty  thousand  lives  coold  yiekL 
Gresi^  was  la  tills  bei  aposti 
Poiolistt  bat  a  pageant  tain, 
And  the  work  ofA^osoaif 
Only  like  » tournament.*^ 


Margaret  fled,  with  her  consort  aad  her  son,  to  Newcastle,  ai^  ktm 
thence  to  Alnwick  Castle.   A  mournful  weleoiiie  awaitad  bev  tlnee,lbr 
its  gallant  lord  had  fought  and  fallen  ia  her  vaiBse  al  Towtoo.    It  it 
corded  by  Leland,  that,  during  her  tempotaty  sojourn  in  this  neighboa^ 
hood,  qoeea  Margaret,  with  her  own  iMiid^  shot  a  bncki  with  m  kmmi 

"Lincud.   Hall.    Cans.  *HaU.   Lin^Bnt  'iiua. 
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arrow,  in  Alnwick  Park.  This  anecdote  implies  thai  the  royal  fugitives 
enjoyed  llie  relaxation  of  sylvan  sports,  while  pariakinj^  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  loyal  and  courageous  house  of  Percy,  on  their  disas- 
trous retreat  to  the  Scottish  bortler.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  proof  of 
Margaret^s  personal  prowess  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  and  shows 
that  she  possessed  strength  of  arm,  and  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  han* 
dling  the  long-bow.  She  had  been  always  accustomed  to  accompany 
the  king  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  field-sports,  in  which  ilenry 
VI.  so  much  delighted,  and  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  her,  as 
beneficial  to  his  peculiar  constitution. 

From  Alnwick,  Margaret  proceeded  to  Berwick,  with  her  hnsliand, 
her  son,  and  a  few  faithful  ladies  and  followers,  who  attended  the  peril- 
ous wanderings  of  the  Lancastrian  court.  While  there,  the  desperation 
of  her  husband's  cause  betrayed  the  distressed  queen  into  the  unpopular 
measure  of  surrendering  Berwick  to  the  Scotch.* 

She  also  negotiated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  then  in  his  eighth  year,  and  the  lady  Margaret  of  Scotland,  sister 
to  the  young  king  James  III.,  having  won  the  friendship  of  the  queen- 
regent,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  and  purchased  the  good  offices  of  the  power- 
ful earl  of  Angus,  by  the  promise  of  an  English  dukedom.'  Warwick, 
with  shrewd  policy,  endeavoured  to  traverse  this  negotiation,  by  proffer- 
ing to  the  queen-mother  of  Scotland  the  hand  and  crown  of  the  hand- 
some bachelor  sovereign,  Eilwatd  of  York,  for  herself,  in  lieu  of  a  mar- 
riage between  her  little  daughter  and  the  young  heir  of  Lancaster.  But 
Margaret's  personal  influence  prevailed  over  all  opposing  interests,  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  became  the  betrothed  spouse  of  the  princess  of  Scot- 
land."' After  all  these  efforts  of  Margaret,  the  marriage  was  finally 
broken  by  the  interference  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,*  who  forbade 
his  niece,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  to  ally  herself 
with  his  family  foe,  Margaret  of  Anjou  :  a  proceeding  which  threw  Mar- 
garet into  transports  of  ra^re,  and  caused  her  to  utter  some  vain  threats 
against  the  person  of  duke  Philip. 

Wliile  Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  the  formidable  actirity  of  a  chest- 
queen,  was  attempting,  from  her  safe  refuge  in  Scotland,  to  check  her 
adversary's  game,  she  was,  with  the  king  her  husband  and  her  little 
son,  proscribed  and  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  the  rival  sovereign  of 
England,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  all  their  former  subjects  to  hold  any 
sort  of  communication  with  them,  on  pain  of  death.'  The  whole  of 
England  was  now  subjected  to  the  authority  of  E^lward  IV.;  yet  there 
was  stdl  an  undying  interest  pervading  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  the  blameless  monarch  to  whom  their  oaths  of  allegiance  had 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  plighted.  Poetry,  that  powerful  pleader  to 
the  sympathies  of  generous  natures  in  behalf  of  fallen  princes,  failed  not 

*  Linganl,  vol.  V.  p  '235.    Rapin.        *  •      •    •  '* 

-  •  Worcester,  p.  493.    Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  438.    Lingard.  ■Hafl. 

*  Monsftrelot  See  the  commencement  of  this  biography,  where  the  enmity  of 
Uie  house  of  Burvrundy  lo  the  fnniily  of  Anjou  is  explained. 

*  Holla  of  ParliamenL    Rymor's  Ftsdera. 
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tu  lake  the  holy  Henry  for  its  theme.   The  foUowiof  li— a,  §nm 
eoQlempoiary  Teiaea  of  John  Awdhty)  the  blind  poet,  hive  sotm  fuggd 
pathoe,  and  affi>rd  a  apecfmen  of  the  nunsinby  of  the  period  >^  < 

I  pray  you,  sirs,  of  your  gentry,  If  h»  ftfe  well,  weU  shall  we  tbifc' 

Sing  thif  eaiol  reveieatly,  Or  elae  we  may  lament  fall  toielf 

For  it  is  made  of  king  Henry ;  For  him  shall  weep  full  many  an  eyc^ 

Great  need  for  him  we  have  to  pmjr.  Thus  pnqplicsise  the  biiad  Awdlajr '  * 

And  many  were  the  frithfiil  hearta  ready  to  aMrifiee  fbrtmift  aaifl  Wk 
at  the  call  of  the  ro^  hetome  of  the  red  Roee,  who»  al  ibe  age  ef 
thirty-two,  waa  atilt  m  the  meridiaa  aplendour  of  her  beaa^^  and  the 
full  power  of  her  geoiu.     '  . ,  • 

The  devoted  nature  of  the  attachment  Margaret  excited  aiooi^  6e 
Luicastrian  cbie&f  may  be  gathered  fitom  the  following  letter  from  two 
of  her  a  IhereatSy  whom  ahe  had  eent^  with  the  doke  of  Somerset,  oe  a 
private  mission  to  her  royal  kinsman  and  friend,  Qiaiiee  VU.  Them 
letters,  which  were  intended  to  break  to  the  lucklm  queen  the  ralami- 
tous  tidings  of  that  monarches  death,  were  addreeecd  to  Matgue^  m 
Scotlaad.  but  were  intercepted  at  sea. 

"Madam,— Pleaea  Tonr  good  grace,  we  have  siaoe  joor  eomiun  hUftar^tniakia 

to  four  higbneBs  thrice,  one  hf  the  earvel,  in  which  we  came,  the  other  two  from 

Dieppe.  But,  marlam,  it  m  ««  all  one  thine  in  «iiH«mnce.  putting  you  in  knowletige 
of  your  uncle  »  death  (t  harle*  VII.),  wiiom  Go<l  ai>s<)iL  and  how  we  stood 
arreisted,  and  do  yet.  But  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall  up  to  the  kit^g  (Lriuis  XL), 
yoii^  eonsin-geniiaa.  His  aammiHairsi,  at  the  first  of  our  iarr]rlafE,  took  all  oar 
letters  and  writings^  and  baie  them  up  to  the  ktag;  leaving  my  lonl  nf  fiwuiisit 
in  keeping:  (under  arrest)  at  the  ^^a-^tlf  of  Arqiies,  and  my  O'llow  Whyttin^tum 
and  me  (for  we  had  safr  <"oii(liirt)  m  the  i^wn  of  Dieppe,  where  we  are  vet. 

**  Madana,  fear  not,  but  be  of  yixjil  comfur t,  and  bewan-  ye  venture  aut  your 
person,  as  my  locd  die  prince,  by  sea,  till  ye  have  other  wc«d  from  os,  anless 
your  person  cannot  be  sure  where  ye  are,  and  extreme  necessi^  driTO  jfe  tiieMia. 
And  for  God's  sake  let  the  king's  highness  be  advised  of  the  same,  for,  as  we 
are  informed,  the  earl  of  March  (B«lward  IV.)  is  into  Wales  by  land,  and  haik 
M'ln  U\s  navy  thither  by  sea.  And,  madam,  think  verily,  a«  «<K>n  as  we  be  de4i- 
veied,  we  shall  come  straight  to  you,  unless  death  take  us  by  the  way, — which 
we  trust  he  will  noc,~till  we  see  the  king  and  yon  peaceably  again  in  yoar 
realm  ;  the  which  we  beseech  Ood  soon  to  s*^e,  anJ  to  <e{ul  y^u  that  your 
ness  desireth.   Written  at  Dieppe  the  W.i  !ay  of  Aii^t«t.  i  ir,}. 

"Your  true  suhj^v-ts  and  lietrem«^n,  v* 
^' He ?ioKHFUHU  and  WHiTTi?roaut"*> 

These  faithful  adherents  of  MaroTiret  had,  with  the  duke  of  SoMnMl^ 
been  arrested  in  the  dipfrtH**f^  of  merrhnTit^,  hy  the  onlers  of  Louts  XI^ 
who,  with  his  usual  seliish  {xjIicv.  was  wiilnii:  id  prn^iitiatp  the  ▼iciori- 
ous  Edward  of  York/  It  was  to  exert  her  personal  indueure  with  Louis 

*  We  bare  a  little  modernised  the  filing  of  this  Ntamy  cur jM^ny,  which  m 
quoted  in  Bfr.  Halliweirs  clcTer  Intfodastioo  to  the  Waikworth  Chmaisle^  6tm 

MS.  DoiKse,  Bib.  Bodl.  Oxon.  No.  302,  fol.  29,  vol.  a.  ^, , 

•  Paston  Papers,  vol  ?  p  17.  Sir  John  Pr^-ton  has  atl'lM,  bv  way  of  note  99 
this  tetter,  ''King  tieiuy  is  at  Kirkhowbre  with  iour  men  and  a  child,  t^w^ 
Margaret  at  Rdinburgli  with  her  son." 

*PM>n  Papers,  VOL  L  p.  347.  fianate.   Lecleiqiw.  llnHltslit  •  7^' 
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for  thai?  liberation,  as  well  m  to  inplofe  hb  succour  in  tfie  eum  of  her 
vuffNTtDiiale  husband,  that  Maigaret  undertook  her  first  voyage  to  the 
eoDtinent  LeaYiuf  kin^  Henry  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  8he,  with  her 
yoinitr  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  sailed  firom  Kirkcudbright)  and  landed 
ia  Brelagne,  April  8th,  \4Q2.^ 

According  to  one  of  her  French  biographera,  "  Margaret,  beinpf  en- 
tirely destitute  of  money,  was  indebted  for  the  means  of  performing  this 
voyage  to  the  gratitude  of  a  French  merchant,  to  whom,  in  her  early 
days,  she  had  rendered  an  important  service  at  her  father's  court  at 
Nanci.  He  had  since  amassed  great  wealth,  by  establisliing  a  coiunier- 
rial  intercourse  between  tlie  Low  Countries  and  Scotland.  He  was  in 
Sroihind  at  the  time  of  iMargarcl's  sore  distress,  and  provided  her  with  a 
▼esse!  and  money  for  the  purpose  she  required."* 

The  pecuniary  aid  supplied  by  private  friendship  is,  however,  seldom 
prop<irtioned  to  the  exigencies  of  exiled  royalty,  and  Margaret  was  com- 
pelletl  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  duke  of  Bretairne, 
immediately  after  she  entered  his  dominions.  The  duke  presented  the 
royal  suppliant  with  the  seasonable  donation  of  twelve  thousand  crowns; 
with  which  she  was  enabled  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  some  of 
her  ruined  foUowen^  and  to  paisue  her  journey  to  Chinon  m  Normandy, 
triMie  Louie  XI.  was  with  his  eouit* 

Somerset,  Hungeiford,  and  Whjrttinfham,  had  been  ttbemted  before 
Ae  anml  of  their  royal  mistrese,  and  had  engaged  a  carvel,  or  small 
■Mrefaam-veesel,  in  which  they  sailed  from  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Normandy,  and,  uneoneeious  that  she  had  sailed  for  Franee,  long  ho- 
wm^A  oflT  the  coast  of  SeotlamI,  in  expectation  of  htmg  able  to  convey 
iMr  to  some  Flemish  port. 

Queen  Margaret  of  England  and  Loais  XI.  of  France  were  the  chft- 
dien  of  a  tenderly  attached  brother  and  sister,  Ren^  and  Mary  of  Anjou, 
and  they  had  bMQ  companions  in  childhood ;  but  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  affection  were  little  regarded  by  the  cold  and  selfish  son  of  Charles 
VII.  When  the  distressed  queen,  with  her  disinherited  eoo,  threw  her* 
self  at  his  feet,  and,  with  floods  of  tears,  implored  his  assistance  in  biH 
half  of  her  dethroned  consort,  she  found  him  callous  to  her  impas* 
sioned  eloquence,  and  not  oidy  indifferent  lo  her  grief,  but  eager  to 
profit  by  the  adverse  circumstances  which  had  hroujjht  her  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  foot  of  his  throne.  The  only  condition  on  which  he  would  even 
advance  a  small  loan  of  20,000  livres  in  her  dire  necessity  was,  that  she 
should,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry,  pledge  Calais  to  hun,  as  a  secuniy 
for  its  repayment  within  twelvemonths.*  The  exigency  of  her  situation 
compelled  .Margaret  to  accede  to  these  hard  terms.  Probably  she  con- 
sidered, in  the  very  spirit  of  a  female  politician,  that  she  made  little 
sacrifice  ia  stipulating  to  surrender  that  which  was  not  io  her  pos 
session. 

The  agreement  into  which  queen  Margaret  entered  with  Louis  did 

not,  as  her  enemies  have  represented,  involve  the  sale  of  Calais,  but 

simply  amounted  to  a  mortgage  of  that  important  place.  This  is  the 
■  -  ^li— — — — ^      ■■■  ^^^^^1^ 

•Ungard.  Hall.      *Prenwt      'FSstoo  Fspen.  Bsiaois.  *Liiifard. 
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document  by  which  the  arrangement  is  exjdamed  i  it  is  stMi  ^mefred 
ill  the  arciiivee  ot  France  :— 

"  Mnrimret,  qnf^on  of  Englnnft,  l>»^'ing  pmpowen?*!  hv  the  king  of  En^m  l, 
Henry  VI.,  h«  r  liupband,  ncknowled^'es  tlie  sum  of  twenty  thoustand  livre*  i<?nt 
to  her  by  the  king  Loui:>  XI.,  to  the  restitution  of  which  she  obliged  the  towc 
ukI  eitadal  of  Otlais,  promkiiig  Hwt  M  mob  m  the  king^  Imt  hvibnd,  wtmH  m 
OOTOr  it,  be  will  appoint  there  as  oepiaiOf  his  brother  Jasper  (ooui  of 
broke)  or  her  cousin,  Jean  de  Foix,  count  of  Cnndale,  who  will  enjmg^p  to  snr 
render  the  said  town  to  kiw^  Jj-tnl-i  XI.  wiO^tin  nnf  year  ad  hU  own^  ot  pay  to  tu? 
said  king  Louis  XI.  Jorty  thoiuand  hvres  (double  the  debt  leot).    Sealed  aX 
Chinon,  Join,  1489." 

This  tninsacUon  was  reported  greatly  to  Margaret's  disaiivantage  in 
EiiirlaiKl,  and,  like  the  recent  surreiider  of  Berwick,  was  considered  bv 
the  great  ixxly  of  the  people  as  an  act  of  treeison  agninst  t}>e  realm. 
Louis  hestowed  many  deceitful  marks  of  rejgnrd  on  Mari^arei  wluie  ihia 
neirMiiaiion  was  in  progr^s,  and  she  was  cornpUmcntrd  by  being  united 
with  tiim  in  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the  infant  son  <  >\  the  duke  and 
dm  fiess  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  of  France)  whom  abe  pre- 
sented at  the  bapiismal  font.' 

It  was  fruitless  for  Margaret  to  look  for  succour  from  her  own  laiufly. 
King-  Rene  and  Ins  son  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  ruinous  c  -nt^sl 
wiili  Alpiioiido,  kiuii^  of  ArrfijTon,  which  the  resources  of  Anjou  and 
Prtoeri(^e  were  over-iaxed  to  sujijfort.'  Kindred  and  conntrvoien  had 
fciicd  iier  in  her  sore  adversity,  but  lier  appeal  to  all  true  kiugtiis  to  aid 
her  in  her  attempts  to  redress  the  wronj^s  of  her  roval  s|K>nse,  and  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  her  son,  met  with  a  re^spouse  \%hich  proved  that  tiiC 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  ended.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  French 
historians,"  says  Guthrie,  Pierre  Breze,  the  senesciml  of  Nonnandv. 
impelled  by  a  more  tender  motive  than  that  of  compassion  or  ainuiuoa, 
entered  as  a  volunteer,  with  two  thousand  men,  into  her  service  ^ 

Breze  had  formerly  been  the  minister  and  favourite  of  MargTirrt't 
uncle,  Charles  VII.  He  was  one  of  the  conmiissioiiers  bv  whoni  the 
inauspicious  marriage  of  that  princess  with  Henry  VI.  was  netrMtiateil. 
and  he  had  greatly  distinguislied  liimself  at  her  bridal  touruaiiitiii- 
Eighteen  years  of  care  and  sorrow  had  passed  over  the  roval  beauiv,  in 
whose  honour  air  Pierre  de  Brez^  had  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of 
Ihe  *^  daisye  flower,"  against  ill  challengers,  in  the  Place  de  Carrierc  f 
and  now  ehe,  who  had  been  the  tiar  and  inspiration  of  the  poets  and 
ehevalieri  of  France^  had  letnmed  to  her  native  landf  d«eolate«  aoirow- 
tlricken,  and  di»<rowned,  Pierre  de  Briese  uanifiMrted  a  derotian  lo  her 
inteiesta  which  proved  how  Kttle  external  eutvanwlanoee  Iwd  to  do  widi 
the  attaehmenls  excited  by  this  princess. 

Margaret  sailed  for  England  in  October,  after  an  abeence  of  llfv 
months,  and,  eluding  the  vigilanee  of  Edward^  fleet,  which  had  beee 
long  in  waiting  to  intercept  her,  she  made  the  coast  of  NorthiunbefisBd. 
She  attempted  to  land  at  Tynemouth,  bnl  the  garrison  pointed  their  cms 

*Pliilip  de  ( .  riiir»»  «    liuranie.  "JBanuite.  ViUeoenvei, 
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non  against  her.'  Acconlinjr  to  some  accountx,  she  reflolnlely  efterird 
her  purpose,  but  had  scarcely  net  her  foot  on  shore,  when  the  foreign 
levy,  uuderaianding  that  Warwick  wa*  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ft^riy 
thousand  men,  fled  to  iheir  ships  in  a  panic,  leaving  queen  Mai*garet,  her 
«on,  and  Breze,  ahnost  alone.  A  fisherman's  boat  was  the  only  vesKel 
that  couhi  be  obtained  for  these  illustrious  fucritires,  and  in  this  frail  bark 
they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  dashed  the  tall  shi^w  of  the 
recreants  who  had  forsaken  them  on  the  n^cky  coast  of  liamborough. 

Margaret  and  Breze  were  the  first  who  carried  the  evil  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  her  munitions  and  dearly  purchased  treasures  to  her  anxious 
friends  at  Berwick.'  The  fate  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  sir  Robert  Ogle  wiien  they  fled  to  Holy  Island,  was  prbbably 
regarded  as  a  minor  misfortune. 

Hope  must  have  been  an  undying  faculty  of  Margaret ^s  nature,  and  at 
this  crisis  it  animated  her  to  exertions  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
woman.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  she,  the  native  of  a 
southern  clime,  exposed  herself  unshrinkingly  to  every  sort  of  hardship. 
Once  more  she  sought  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scotch,  and 
placed  her  devoted  champion,  Breze,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  with 
which  she  was  supplied.  She  then  brought  king  Henr)*  into  the  field, 
who  had  previously  been  hidden  in  her  safe  refuge  at  Harlech  Castle. 
Their  precious  boy  she  left  at  Berwick,^  not  wishing  to  expose  his  ten- 
der childhood,  though  by  this  time  well  inured  to  harilships,  to  a  n(trth- 
ern  campaign  during  so  inclement  a  winter.  This  was  her  first  separa- 
tion from  her  son,  and  doubtless  it  was  keenly  felt  by  Margaret,  who 
was  apt  at  times  to  forget  the  heroine  in  the  mother.  Success  at  first 
attended  her  eflbrts ;  the  important  fortresses  of  Bamborongh,  Alnwick, 
and  Dunstanburgh*  were  taken  by  her,  and  garrisoned  with  Scotch  and 
Frenchmen.  But  these  alliances  did  her  more  harm  than  good  with  the 
people  of  England;  and  popular  prejudice  is  always  more  terrible  to 
princes  ^  than  an  army  with  banners." 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  a  defection  happened  among  her  OMrn 
partv,  for  which  MaroTiret  was  not  prepared.  Somerset,  for  whose 
house  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  surrendered  the  castle  of  Bamborough 
to  Warwick,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  from  kmg  EUlward, 
and,  with  Suffolk  and  Exeter,  carried  their  perjured  homage  to  the 
throne  of  that  monarch.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Dunsian- 
burgh  and  Alnwick.  Yet  Margaret  continued  courageously  to  struggle 
against  fortune,  and  speedily  succeeded  in  winning  back  Somerset,  Exe- 
ter, and  Percy,  to  the  banner  of  the  red  Rose,  and  also  in  re-taking* 
those  fortresses.  In  the  spring  of  1463,  Perry  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Hedgely  Moor,  by  Montague,  and  a  few  days  later  **  England  was 
again  set  on  a  field  "at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham.  King  Henry," 
says  Hall,  "  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  company  that  day,  for  he  fled 
tfo  fast,  no  one  could  overtake  him  ;  yet  he  was  so  closely  pursued,  that 

•  Holingehed.    Trussel.    Mon»u-eleL  •Prevott. 

*Hall.    Holin{(8hecl.    Trussel.  Lingard. 
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three  of  his  horsemen,  or  body-guard,  with  their  horses,  trapped  m 
Telvet,  were  taken— one  of  thou  wearing  the  onfortanaie  nKWWSch*ii 
cap  of  state,  called  a  IneodKeCy  tmktoldmd  with  two  crom  of  gold, 
and  omanwntftd  with  peaila.'' 

Wbeo  the  viclorioua  Toriuili  brake  into  the  camp  at  Lev^*  Bfir> 
nret)  aeiied  with  mortal  tenor  for  the  life  of  her  bojr,  lied  with  him  m 
foot  into  an  a^jmnt  forsat,  goaided  only  by  de  Brm.  Herot  in  mo- 
mentary dread  of  being  otertaken  by  the  foe,  she  porsoed  her  ikmbtfol 
way  by  the  moat  unfrequented  paths ;  befete  long  she  nnlbrtimatelT  fell 
in  with  a  gang  of  robben,  who,  atlnbcted  by  the  richness  of  her  dicst 
and  that  S  the  young  prince,  snrroun(!ed  and  despofled  them  of  thetr 
jewels  and  costly  robes  of  estate.  While  tiiey  were  qaamUing  abooi 
the  division  of  the  plunder,  Maigareti  whose  intrepidly  and  prcaenoc  of 
mind  had  been  the  means  of  extricating  her  from  a  similar  peril  when 
captured  by  lord  Stanley's  followers,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
gnalcheil  her  son  up  in  her  arms,  and  fled  to  a  distant  thicket,  unob- 
served by  the  pitUeas  ruffiansi  who  were  deciding  their  dtspete  al 
awords-s  points/ 

When  the  shades  of  evenintr  closed  round,  the  fucntive  r^ueen  and  hf? 
eon  crept  fearfully  from  Uit  ir  r<  tretti,  and,  uncertain  whiiher  to  u\rr.  f^r 
refuge,  began  to  thread  liie  laugied  mazes  of  the  forpst.  drprnluie,  a  v- 
every  other  peril,  the  misfortune  of  lailing  into  {\\v  Iniiuis  n\  kine  L*j- 
w•a^d^s  partisans.  It  wa:^  possible  that  one  random  turn  aiii^iii  lead  them 
into  thia  very  danger.  While  Margaret,  bewildered  with  doubt  and 
alanii,  was  considernig  what  course  to  pursue,  she  perceived,  bv  ihe 
li^hi  of  the  moon,  another  robber,  of  gigantic  stature,  advancing  towards 
her  with  a  drawn  sword.  Gathering  courage  from  the  desperation  of 
her  situation,  Maigaret  took  her  eon  by  the  hand,  and  preeenting  him  lo 
the  freebooter,  wiSi  the  dignity  of  look  and  facnring  that  were  natural  la 
her,  she  said^   Here,  my  friend,  awre  the  aon  of  yonr  ktnf 

Struck  with  astonishment  at  the  nM||estie  beaurf  of  the  BMitfaer,  and 
the  touching  loTelineas  of  the  boj,  the  robber  dropped  lua  weapon  at 
the  feet  of  the  royal  suppliantS|  anid  o6eied  to  ooodnci  thw  to  a  plaot 
of  safety.  A  few  words  explained  to  the  queen  that  thia  ontfcaw  wns  a 
Lancastrian  gentleman,  who  had  been  ruined  in  king  HenryV  eemeay 
and  she  frankly  committed  herself  and  her  aon  to  his  cam.   Taking  the 

grince  in  his  arms,  be  led  the  queen  to  his  own  retreat,  a  cave  in  Hex- 
am  Forest,  where  the  royal  fugitives  were  retkeshed,  and  ncoivied  anch 
attention  as  his  wile  was  able  to  afford.^ 

Strong  confirmation  is  given  to  this  incident  by  the  local  tnditioiis  of 
Hexham ;  and  no  one  who  has  minutely  surveyed  the  antiquities  of  that 
town  ran  dniiht  nf  the  fact.    The  cave  is  in  a  most  secluded  spotonthe 


n 


'  ilexham  Levels,  near  Dowil  Water,  Tulgarly  called  "Devil  s  Water,' 
•WsMstMrg.  Montretsti  who  dselsfM  the  lord  of  Varennes  (de  Bmi)  vai 
with  Margaret  at  th«  Am  sitaok  «f  the  tobtem. 

•  M'Mi.-trcIt.'t.    Wa?sabtir£r.  Carte. 

♦Thf  tranHcriber  of  >!nn«tr**l*fi  has  miscalled  the  ?rene  of  the  advf»Titnrf  H»« 
naulu  instead  of  Hrxhaui  Forest.  Wa3»aburfe  a  contempomry,  also  well  m 
qiuuii«d  With  Mar^iuiet,  msntioos  the  Act. 
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MWth  bank  0pilM  napHA  iimm  whieh  rnits  at  the  ibot  of  BhckhQI. 
It  m  mSI  known  br  the  name  of  qaaen  Margaret^  Onre,  and  at  the  tune 
il  gafv  eheher  to  her  and  ihn  prince  of  Walet  it  roust  have  been  eur* 
rounded  hy  forest.  It  is  aboot  two  miles  from  Hexham.  The  entranee 
10  the  cave  is  still  very  low^  and  was  formerly  artfully  concealed  from 
sight.  Itti  diiiu'nsione  are  thirty-fenr  by  fourteen  feet;  the  height  will 
hmrdf  allow  a  full-grown  person  to  stand  upright  A  massive  pillar  of 
fwie  masonry,  in  the  centre  of  the  cave,  seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
a  wall  whiehf  it  is  said,  once  divided  it  into  two  distinct  apartments. 
Whon  warmed  and  cheered  by  fire  and  lamp^  it  would  not  appear  quite 
so  dismal  a  den  as  at  present 

Such  was  the  retreat  in  which  the  queen  and  prince  rcmainfMl  perdtij 
for  two  (lays  of  ajjoiiising  suspense.  On  the  third  moriiinsj  their  host 
pnrountertMl  sir  Pierre  de  Rrez«N  who,  witli  hi<f  sqnirr  I^nrvillr,  ntifi  an 
KiiiiH^h  fTpntleman,  having  escaprd  tin  robbers  at  HexhaiUf  bad  been 
maicinip^  aiixuMj'^  s<'arrh  for  her  and  the  priiire.' 

From  lh€'»e  devoted  friends  iMar^arel  l(  anu  d  the  escapr  of  hpr  royal 
hii^b:iii(l.  i  ni  the  terrible  venfifpanre  thai  had  been  executed  on  Somerset^ 
and  her  luUiiiul  adhpreni«.  ilie  lortis  Munfferford  and  Roos.*  Margaret  is 
said  to  have  received  these  tidings  ujih  lioods  of  tears,  the  first  she  had 
shed  since  the  overthrow  ot  Uie  despairing  hopes  oi  Lancaster  oo  the  red 
field  of  Hexham  * 

A  few  hours  hitcr,  the  English  gentleman  by  whom  Breze  was  accom- 
panied, having  gone  into  the  neighbouring  villages  to  gather  tidings  of 
pnblie  events,  eoeonntered  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  Edmund  Beaufort, 
tlie  brother  aiid  snecessor  of  the  nnfortonale  Henry  duke  of  Someiset. 
He  eoodueted  them  to  the  retreat  of  the  proscribed  queen  and  the  youth* 
M  hope  of  Lancaster* 

Maigaret^s  spiiiia  revised  at  the  sight  of  these  prinoes,  whom  she  had 
nanbmd  with  the  slain  of  Hexham,  and  she  determined  to  send  them 
tn  their  poweiiul  khisinan,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  solicit  an  asylomf 
at  the  court  of  Dijon,  for  herself  and  the  prince  of  Wales;  while  she 
ooee  more  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where  she  imagined  king 
Bevy  had  found  refuge.  On  quitting  the  dweiling  of  the  generous  onl- 
IpVf  fiom  whom  she  had  received  such  providentttl  succour  in  her  dire 
diati«es,she  accorded  all  she  hail  to  bestow— her  gnteful  thanks;  but 
the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  offered  a  portion  of  their  scanty 
supply  of  money,  as  a  reward  to  bis  wife  for  the  services  she  had  ren« 
dered  to  the  queen ;  but,  with  a  nobility  of  soul  worthy  of  a  loftier  sta* 
tion,  she  refused  to  receive  any  portion  of  that  whieh  might  be  so  pre* 
Caous  to  tliem  at  a  time  of  need. 

Of  nl!  I  havf  lost/'  exclaimed  the  qneen,  1  regret  nothing  so  much 
as  liie  powi  r  <•!  recompensing  such  viriue." 

^Arrnriipatned  by  Breze  and  liis  squire,  and  attended  by  the  outlaw  of 
Hexham  lii  the  capacity  of  a  guide,  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  hei 
auo  took  the  road  to  Carlisle,  where  a  passage  to  bcoiiand  had  been 

•Tliey     r  behssdsdiiitfaemsike»plsesatHeiham  withommat  ^FrevsK 
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litfiawiiy  efif&^ed  for  them,  by  th«  care  of  the  ^ntleman  who  htd  ae* 

rompanierl  Brezt^  ;  and  thev  mfvW  landpd  ai  Kirkruilhriuht  The  trcnty 
which  had  been  ccMirliuitMl  het>ve<  n  k\n^  K«lwarti  and  ihe  N:oujsh  re- 
jprnrv  renilfretl  it  ui-rvsmry  iW  Marjfarel  to  niaintaui  a  eirict  iTirojmio'  : 
hill  there  was  an  Knkjhshman  of  tiie  name  of  Cork,  who  was  unfor- 
liiuau'lv  well  BCtjuainUMi  with  her  per?'<»n,  ihe  inHje^^uc  beauty  ol'  winch 
ii  v<!'!-t  senrrHv  po«*sihh*  tn  i;t?*iruise.  ^^a--  i  ^  orWist,  ami  cl^^iermined 

to  oj*»'n  a  path  to  lonuu* ,  hy  deliveiiiii^  to  kniff  Edw«Ti;  iJie  ia.*l  hope 
and  »»upp<'ri  of  the  <'anse  of  the  red  ilo^e.  Uv  imd  c^ikJ* derates  in  the 
town,  Mu\  with  their  ansistance  he  surpii»#d  Marj^rel^s  brave  proiectors, 
Brcze  and  hm  sqntre  Barville,  atui  iuirrie<l  them  on  hoard  a  ve^n^l  whii:a 
he  had  provided  f t  r  the  purpusts  and  widi  less  dilhculty  succeeded  m 
Uie  abduction  of  the  helj^Uaa  queen  and  her  little  son.  Neither  party 
were  aware  of  the  ciiniivity  of  the  other,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  ntn 
enabled  the  queen  ana  Brm  to  leeogiuM  meh  other,  and  mflbfded  a 
aad  conTiriioii  of  their  petil.  Tilt  gmt  penoMl  enength  of  Bm% 
lk»w«ver«  htnA  eraibkd  him  to  estrieale  bimeelf  frooi  his  bomb  m 
coarae  of  the  night*  and  he  watched  aa  opportunity  for  raoaoviiif  ihaM 
of  his  aqinte.  They  wm  then  two  agaiaet  five^  bul,  haring  got  pamm^ 
atoa  of  the  oavi,  they  eoBtri?cd  to  maetar  their  opponaata^  and,  after  a 
deaperate  atrngi^le,  alew  aoma,  and  thfaw  the  othera  orarboaid^  not  willH 
out  eitreme  peiil  of  npeeiting  the  boat 

After  toasiog  for  aome  honrs  in  the  fulf  of  Solway^  tfia  wind  diaaa 
(he  boat  on  a  sand-bank  near  Cantyre,  where  there  appemwd  aiaiy 
chance  of  her  being  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  watrea.  It  waa,  bowfWt 
ao  near  the  ahore^  that  Breiaf  wading  knee-deep  in  aand  aad  water,  ^v/^ 
caeded  in  convejrinf  the  queen  on  hit  aiMwidefB  to  a  dry  spot^  and  Bar* 
ville  performed  the  aanie  service  for  the  prince  of  Wales.'  Tba  coart 
tliey  had  gained  was  wild  and  barren  ;  but  here^  at  least,  Margaret  had 
no  fear  of  being  recognined,  since  the  peasantry  were  ?o  ignorant,  that 
ihey  ronhl  not  i^elieve  any  one  was  a  (pieen,  unless  slie  hail  a  crown  on 
her  firad  and  a  sceptre  in  her  band.  In  one  of  the  ohscure  hamlets  of 
this  ruili"  c<Mimrv,  Marijiiret  remain^'d  with  her  under  the  rare  of 
iJreze,  while  «he  d»'spatched  Barville  t«»  Kdnd>ur^h,  to  asri  iiaiti  from 
pidtitc  report  the  general  state  of  adairs  in  £oglaiid,  aad  the  late  ot  ku^ 
Henry.* 

The  lidiUL:-  were  such  as  to  convince  her  that  she  must  hoard  bet 

energies  for  bt  iier  days ;  and  thuugli  s^he  privaieiy  visiitMl  E<linbur?h,  to 

try  the  elfect  of  her  personal  eloquence  ouce  more,  she  only  fouoii  that 

her  presence  caused  great  uneasin^  to  the  trovernmpnl.    All  the  favour 

felie  t'ouid  obtain  was  assistance  for  returning  to  her  friends  in  Nordi- 

uuiberland,  who  still  continued  with  determined  valour  to  hold  out  the 

fortresa  of  Bamborough.  From  this  place,  Maigaret,  with  a  heavy  beait| 

embarked  for  Flanden,  with  her  eon  and  soma  of  her  ladiea,  who  bad 

taken  refuge  thare^  after  the  dieappeaianee  of  their  royal  mistress.  Sk 

John  Forteeeuer^vriio  bad  abandoned  his  oSca  aa  loid-chiaf^natice  s^ 

England,  to  follow  the  fortunes  <if  tite  proeeribed  queen  and  his  prLcely 
-—  ■—  -  .  -  ■  .  , 
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^iipil^Dr.  Vorton,  afterwards  the  fiunous  civdinal  arehbishop  of  Y<nk^ 
and  about  two  hundred  of  the  rained  adhemli  of  LancMter^  ehared  her 

lief  usual  ilMuek,  with  regard  to  weather,  attended  Margaret  on  this 
▼oyage.  The  first  day  she  sailed,  her  vessel  was  separated  by  a  terrible 
storm  from  its  consort,  nm\  during  twelve  honrs  she  expected  every 
inninent  to  be  engulfed  iii  thp  tempestuous  wavt^s ;  nncl  whrn  the  vio- 
'eiic^  of  tfip  hurricane  ahMtcd.  Iirr  ?hip  was  so  greatly  <lain;ige(l,  i\\<a  she 
was  loful  to  put  into  the  port  ol  Ecluse,  in  the  dominions  of  her  iiere- 
tJitar)- efietiiy,  the  duke  of  HMrgimdy.'  Sfic  Idi  prinrc  P^.dward  at  Hruecs, 
and  went  on  to  Lille,  to  nioct  ihr.  eldest  sun  of  I'hiiip  ol  Burgundy, 
count  de  Cfiumlois,  whose  lutniier  was  neajiy  ridnted  to  Henry  VI. 
Thi«  pniH'e  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  Martmrpt,  with  the  neatest 
ii,;t!ks  of  respect.  From  Ldle  she  passed  on  lo  Bi;ihuai',  m  inert  duke 
Phihp;  but,  as  he  was  at  Si.  Tol,  lie  sent  a  guard  of  areheis  lor  her 
escort,  she  having  proposed  travelling  by  the  way  of  Hcsdin,  because 
she  dreaded  the  skirmishing  parties  from  the  garrison  of  Calais.  When 
•he  arrived  at  St.  Pol,  the  duke  of  Bni]|^ndy  gave  her  a  very  hononrable 
f«oe|>tion,  and  entertained  her  with  grand  leslivitiee.'  When  he  lUMfat* 
stood  her  great  pecuniary  dieiteiS)  and  the  painful  aliiits  to  whieh  her 
frithful  followers  were  rednoedf  he,  with  truly  princely  muaiikence,  pre* 
eented  to  each  of  her  ladies  a  himdrad  erowmi :  to  Bfei^i  who  had  ez« 

Bonded  the  whole  of  hie  fortune  in  her  service,  a  thousand ;  and  to 
aigaret  herself  he  gave  an  order  on  hie  treasarer  to  pay  her  oo  the 
spot  twelve  thooeand  erowns.  The  treasurer  took  a  base  advantage  d 
the  miafortunea  of  the  queen,  by  endeavouring  to  defiand  her  of  half  the 
flKNiey.  Margrttret,  who  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  put  up  tamely  with  such 
a  wrong,  informed  the  duke  of  the  villany  of  hia  minister.  Philip,  in  n 
tiaosport  of  indignation,  oidered  him  to  be  put  to  death  \  and  the  sea> 
tenre  would  have  been  executed  but  for  Margaret^s  intercession  in  hia 
fiivour/  She  was  sensibly  touched  with  the  generous  treatment  she  had 
experienced  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom,  from  her  cradle,  she 
had  reg:arded  with  the  deepest-rooted  lioslilU) ,  aiul  had  often  been  ar- 
custonied  to  ?nv,  that  if  by  any  cliance  he  were  to  fall  into  lier  handily 
she  would  make  tlie  axe  pass  between  his  head  and  shoulders.'** 

If  this  unfeminine  and  impolitic  speech  reached  the  ears  of  Philip  the 
Good,  he  did  not  allow  it  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  the  fallen 
queen,  when  she  condescended  to  become  a  suppliant  for  his  l)ounly  ; 
but*  rememberinn-  nnlv  that  thf  v  claimed  their  descent  from  the  tame 
royal  stock,  he  in  ated  )ier  m  all  respects  as  a  princ^^s'^  of  the  house  of 
France,  and  the  consori  of  a  kint^  oi  England.  He  svould  not,  how- 
ever, violate  his  treaty  with  king  Edwartl,  nor  sutler  his  suhjecu**  to  be 
involved  m  her  quarrel ;  but  when  she  had  stayed,  ui»  long  as  it  pieased 

*  Baninte.  Monstrelet  The  latter  saya,  aAer  nanmting  tho  adventure  id  the 
ibieei  of  HezbaiDf  tliat  Margaret  aftar  ^  to  iba  ooast  and  embarked  ibr  Sliqr^ 
which  shows  that  the  adventure  happened  in  Rinlaiid. 

■Boranle,  Chniri.  (tncs  de  Bourgo^^ne.  Baudier. 
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her  to  remain  his  j^est,  he  seat  her  with  an  hcnomMm  mean  to  Bn^ 

tile  dominion  of  her  brother.' 

King  Kene  frh  rifrfilv  trraleful  for  the  hospitablp  wplrom^'  ihut 
forded  lo  his  (iusiressed  child,  by  bis  ancient  ania^onisi  uuii  vicirr. 
addrcs«!p']  a  Ipfter  to  Philip  of  Biiri^undy,  full  of  thanks,  decianug  -b* 
eouki  not  have  fvix-fted,  nor  did  he  merit,  such  au<'ii lions.'*"' 

After  qniUiiiL'^  the  courl  of  i>urt^undy,  Margaret  tiavelled  to  l^>rraine. 
8he  passed  9ome  <iay8  at  St.  MichieJ,  with  tifty  nobh  aiui  geaiietnen  ot 
her  suitf.  i*ari  of  that  year  she  sojourned  with  litr  sister,  Yobnie, 
countesH  of  Vaiidemonte,  and  her  noble-minded  brother,  Jolui  of  Cala- 
bria.* Afar  Lime  ahe  abode  at  Aiuboii$e)  the  court  of  the  queeu  of 
Fmnce. 

The  dirtracted  ttita  of  kkif  Rene^  eMkkn  m  his  own  donuDiooi, 
tttlerly  pfediuM  hini  firon  «XBiting  hfasMlf  in  hk  dmifhtar'te  aernMi 
thoufh  not  nafraqiMBtlv  0olieiled  to  dnw  hk  knightly  tmotd  m  hm 
MM.  The  Proven^  btrds  took  the  heroissi  and  nmfertniiei  of  tkm 
haplef^s  prioeess  for  Iheir  themei  «id  Reoe%  own  mmetiei  «ad  mn 
Mke  ims  acenetomad  lo  aawl  hie  royal  ear,  m  hie  ftald  hdki  wilk 
llieae  alnioa  ^— 

«  Atoom  ibaa,  atoose  tfaaa,  Idng  Ran^ 

Nor  let  sorrow  dif  tpirit  beguile  !  , 

Thy  daiijihter.  the  spon-p  of  king  Henry, 
iVow  weeps,  now  implores  with  a  amiia." ' 

Rene,  howerer,  waa  compelled  to  lemain  a  paaaive  sympathiaer  la 
Maigaret^a  affliction.  All  he  could  do  for  her  waa  to  aflford  her  aa 
aaylum  m  her  adTeraity.  He  gave  her  the  ancient  castle  of  Koerere.  ia 
the  diocese  of  Verdun^  near  the  town  of  St  Miehiel,  for  her  resideiicei 
and  contributed  to  her  support,  as  far  as  his  narrow  mema  wookd  allow/ 
Here  Maigaret,  bereaTed  of  all  the  attribnies  of  royalty,  aave  those  that 
were  beyond  the  power  of  adverse  fbrtone  to  alienate,  dwelt  with  the 
remnant  of  her  ruined  friends,  and  occupied  herself  in  superintending 
the  education  of  the  last  tender  bud  of  the  red  Rose  of  Lancaater,  whoa 
ahe  yet  fondly  hoped  to  see  restored  to  his  country,  and  his  former  lofty 
expectations.  Diirincr  the  seven  years  of  thf»ir  exile,  sir  John  Fortpsrn; 
continued  to  reside  w  ith  queen  Margaret  and  her  ^on  :  r^nd,  obserMi^ 
that  his  bebived  pupd  wa.^  too  much  taken  up  witti  mariKil  t-xerrii^e^,  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  the  constitution  of  Kiii^laiul,  "  /ir'  I^uni^^us 
Legum  dnsilu'  C''  to  instruct  hiiu  in  a  higher  sort  ol  knowledge,  the  true 
science  of  royalty.* 

A  tieeper  shade  of  gloom  p'rvaded  the  exib'd  cmiri  of  MargTirei,  whea 
the  tidinijs  reached  her,  ihroufh  her  secret  adluTents  in  England,  i.ha 
her  unfortunate  consort  had  at  iengtii  lalleu  into  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessful rival. 

When  king  Henr>'  fled  from  the  lost  battle  of  Hexham,  he  eauied  aa 
asylum  among  his  loyal  subjects  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  where 

^  Batante.    Moni*trclet,  p.  290.  *  VUlraMTa. 

1*4  Rnvoill.'-toi,  revetilsHoi,  loi  Baaiii"  4fce.— Pnwenf/r/  Ballad. 
ViUeoeu  ve.  *  Life  of  lix  Jolm  Tanmem 
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Im  was  many  amUw  cooeeaMf  sometiiiiefl  in  tiw  lioiiie  of  John  MaelMlly 
•i  Gnekentborp,  •omeliiiies  like  a  hermit  in  a  cave.  There  are,  eveft 
now,  traces  of  his  residanee  in  sereral  the  northern  halis  and  castles. 
The  glove,  hoot,  and  spoon,  he  ieA  with  his  kind  host,  sir  Kalph  Pod^ 
Bay,  at  Bolton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  are  etill  presenred.  They  were  the 
only  2^ifts  fortune  had  left  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  The  size  of  the 
glove  and  boot  show  tha!  his  hands  and  feet  were  small.    There  is  also 

a  well  where  he  used  to  halhOi  which  letains  Ike  naoie  of  king  Heory^e 

IVpII. 

Kin«r  H<  iiry's  retreat  in  Lancashirp  was  Ik  tray pd  by  a  monk,  of 
Abiiii:(i(.n,  and  he  wj^r  taken  by  the  servants  of  sir  .John  }?nrrTn«jlf>n  as 
he  sat  at  dinner  at  Waddington  ilali.  He  was  contiucittl  l<»  London  m 
the  most  ignun)inious  manner,  wilh  his  legs  lastpned  in  \ho  stirrups  of 
the  sorry  nag  on  which  he  was  nmnnted,  and  an  insulting  placard  alFixed 
to  his  shoulders.  At  Islington  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  VV  arwit  k,  who 
issued  a  proclamation  forbiddii>^  any  one  to  treat  liim  with  resperi,  and 
aflbrded  an  exampie  of  wanton  brutality  to  the  mob,  by  leadinnf  the  ruyai 
captive  thrice  round  the  pillory,  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  felon,  cry« 
ing  aJoud,  ^  Treason,  treason,  and  behold  the  traitor 

Henry  endmed  Cbiie  ovtnigea  with  the  finMese  of  a  hero,  and  the 
meekiieBs  of  a  aiiiit.  ^Foimth,  and  lonooth,  ye  do  foully  to  toiite 
ibe  Lord's  anoiofed,'''  was  his  nitM  rebuke  to  a  ruffian  who  wss  base 
ano^gfa  to  strike  him  in  diat  hour  of  nuMry.  The  following  toQeking 
liaea,  whi^  have  baen  attribated  to  Henry  VI.,  wm  piobably  written 
dnrnig  hia  long  inqirisoiMaent  in  tbe  Tower:— 

*  Ktngtloms  are  but  cares,  Who  meaneth  to  remove  the  rocke 
State  is  davoid  of  siayi  Ont  of  bis  slimy  mud, 

Biehes  are  fsady  saaies,  Shall  mire  bimssl^  and  hardly  *teape 
And  haslsa  lo  deoay.  Tbe  sw«Uing  of  tha  flood," 

Tlieie  are  preaeryed  two  senteneea  written  and  giten  by  him  to  a 
Iriight'  who  had  the  rare  of  him  :— 

^  Patience  is  the  armour  and  conquest  of  the  godly  j  this  uieriletb 
ui^rcy,  when  causeless  is  sufiered  sorrow.'^ 

**  Nought  else  is  war  but  fury  and  madness,  wherein  is  not  advice, 
ftnt  rashness ;  not  right,  but  rage,  raleth  and  reigneth.^ 

^iiren  Margaret  must  have  felt  the  indignity  and  crut  hy  wilh  which 
her  unoffending  consort  was  treated,  as  the  greatest  aggnivauun  ut  all 
her  own  hard  inals.  She  was  still  formidable  to  the  reigning  j^overeign 
of  England,  who  established  a  sort  of  coast-guard,  to  prevent  her  from 
effecting  a  sudden  descent  on  the  shores  of  England.  It  has  been  confi- 
cfeotly  asssrtad  that  Bfaigaiei  beiself  Tisited  England,  disguised  aa  a 
prieal,  in  the  train  of  the  aiehbishi^  of  Naibonne,  in  1467.'  WilUam 
of  Woreeater  teeoids,  that  variona  penooSf  who  weie  appiehended  oa 

*  Wark worth  Chronicle.  Hall. 

*Nu^  AntiqiUB.  The  Harrington  &mily  foanded  their  fortunes  oa  the  cap* 
tare  of  the  king,  as  sb  John  Harrinfton,  in  the  Naa*  Antiqaas  expressljr  affirme; 
and  as  these  verses  and  linst  are  prssarvad  in  that  work,  di»ibtiess.awy  wsis 
i^v«B  by  Hewy  VL  to  Hantoaiofi's  anoaaior.  *  Pievost. 
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su^pirion  of  having  1*  ttrrs  from  queen  Margaret  in  their  poseession,  wfre 
,loriured  and  put  lo  death.  Sir  Tliomtts  Cook,  a  Lofuloii  alcJermJin.  was 
arrused  of  treasoii,  and  fined  eight  liiousand  marks,  because  [Iawkiii«. 
one  of  Margaret's  ai^i  iu>.  when  put  to  the  rack  in  the  Tower,  con- 
fessed "that  he  hin\  aueiupted  to  horrow  mone\  for  her  (»i  iliis  weaithv 
kiusilii and  llioiigh  sir  Thomas  Cook  h:u\  itfustd  to  iL  ht  wai 
brouf/ht  in  srreat  peril  of  his  life,  iur  auL  having  disclosed  ihe  aiipmpt 
of  Hau  kills.  A  poor  shoemaker  was  pinciitd  to  death  wnli  red-hoi 
pincers,  for  assisiiag  tlie  exiled  queen  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  wuii 
Ler  adherents  in  England^  but  lie  resoUuely  refused  to  betray  the  parties 
with  whom  Margaret  was  ia  league.'  When  Harlech  Cmte  ms  tikcQ 
iD  die  same  year,  many  letlersy  to  and  from  queea  MaifarHi  Mt  m$m 
handt  of  kinf  Edward. 

An  emiesary  of  Mamiet,  who  waa  lakea  in  this  eWoi^oM  4^  hm 
MMlawed  adheieiils  f  woieh  had  so  long  held  out  io  deSaaee  of  Uvnai 
tad  all  hia  piusaaiiGe)  aooueed  the  earl  of  Warwick  of  bavii^  k  laa  kii 
nHMioD  to  the  eontineait,  apekeo  frvoatably  of  the  exiM  qqeea  m  km 
ooDfePBDce  with  Loais  Xl^  at  Rooea.  Warwiek  reiiieed  lo  leove  kit 
castle  to  be  confronled  with  his  accuser.  Two  yeaia  afterwards  ho  was 
io  aims  with  the  atowod  imentioo  of  hucliBg  Edward  iV.  from  the 
Ihiooe,  bat  was  fofoed  to  letieat  to  Fiaooei  wImio  ki^g  Unus  Mmmni 
him.  ' 

Qpieeo  Maigaret,  in  Che  Dooeoiber  of  14$0|  left  her  lonely  castle  ia 
Verdun,  and  came  to  Tours  with  prince  Eilwani,  to  meet  Loois  XI^  her 
father,  her  brother,  her  sister  Yolanle,  and  Ferry  count  of  Vaudemom^ 
who  !ku1  all  assembled  there,  to  hold  a  council  on  the  best  means  ol' 
improvin«T  thr  momentous  crisis  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  Mnr^jaret 
and  htr  halit  r  wvvc  so  greatly  agiuited  at  the  prospect  thin  appeared 
opening  for  her  in  England,  that,  when  ihrs  mei,  thev  emS  aced  with 
floods  of  tears.  Every  one  present  was  rMo\  rd,  not  e\  (  n  <  \cepuog  the 
cold-hearted  Louis  XI.,  wlm  is  said  to  have  Ix^trayeti  uiiw  vited  lokeia 
of  sensibility  on  this  occasu>n.  He  liad  ntver  siiown  tiie  slighits.£  svm- 
pathy  in  the  griefs  and  calamities  of  his  unloriuuaie  kinswoman  ;  bnu 
in  tlie  circumf?tance8  that  excited  her  hopes,  he  coiiW  perceive  a  pros- 
pect of  g-reat  political  advantaj^es  for  himself,  and  now  he  treated  her 
with  all  ihe  respect  and  hononr  that  her  high  rank  and  near  relation-h  p 
to  himself  demanded,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ef&ct  a  persi>ni^ 
reconciliation  between  the  exiled  qoeeo  and  the  aotbor  of  all  her  au#* 
fortones,  the  earl  of  Warwick.  ^  — i 

So  deeply  rooted  wae  the  aonioai^  wbtoh  Margaret  eherisliid  afmst 
Ihia  noblfiiiiao,  that  at  iint  she  poaitifely  rsAised  to  aaa  or  to  speak  ta 
hiai;  aor  can  we  steaily  wonder  at  the  natnm  of  hsr  IMaagai,  wtai  oe 
lalleet  that,  to  the  Inttenesa  of  twoniy  ysan  ef  peraooal  paoiocaiiBi 
ifainet  herself  (eommenemf  with  the  minder  of  the  dnko  of  MWkV 
had  lately  been  added  the  injurious  and  barbarous  usage  of  her  onoftad* 
ing  lord,  king  Heoiy*  When  Warwick  arrived  at  Tours,  he  was  iaao^ 
diMed  into  the  presence  of  Haig^rat  by  Louis  XL,  wko»  ic  tho  tihrnaiiw 

' Hoiliugslied.  'Speed.  Wofooater.  Stuw. 
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of  a  mediator  between  these  deadly  foef^  engafed  to  proem  tfie  qoeeo^ 
pardon  for  the  earl.    ^In  this,"  says  the  chronicler,'    queen  Mar^ret 

was  ri^lit  difliriih,  and  showed  to  the  king;  of  France,  in  presence  of  the 
duke  of  Guienrie,  ilint  with  horintir  to  fiprsrlf  nntl  her  son  sHp  might 
not,  and  she  woulti  not,  [i.-irdon  the  said  cnrl,  who  had  been  ihc  Lrrputfst 
cause  of  the  downiai  of  king  Henry,  and  t)i at  never  oi  lu  r  own  spirit 
miirht  she  be  contented  with  him,  ne  pardon  hiui."  Qu(  <'n  Mar^ret 
showed  that  it  would  He  ^rreally  prf  ju(Jjrial  lo  jmrdon  llie  earl  of  War- 
wick;  for  in  Enj^land  slir  and  her  soji  liad  certain  parties  an(]  friends, 
w[urh  ihov  might  hkely  hjse  by  ihia  means,  which  vould  do  them 
uuHt  hindrance  than  the  earl  and  his  allies  could  tlo  ilit m  [rood.** 
Wherefore  she  besought  the  king  of  France  ^  to  leave  uli  jspeaiwiug  for 
the  said  pardon  and  alliance." 

'■<  The  earl  of  Warwick  on  this  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct, 
•ming  ^*  thai  it  was  by  bis  MMans  the  queen  was  dethroned,  but  that, 
Mbte  ha  had  done  or  thoaght  €f  doing  her  any  fanoi,  her  tUae*  eoqiv 
ttUora  had  plottod  hi*  deatraotioiif  hody  and  goodii  and  that  no  nohl^ 
wtn,  ootragad  and  da^p^M  (dimn  lo  da0paatloB)i  ^oiild  hava  done 
otherwise.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Werwiek  mentioned  the  execntion  of  hk 
irther,  the  earl  or  Salisbuty,  which  ia  almoet  a  eonfinnatioo  of  the  atai^ 
Monts  of  tboie  haeloriaBe  who  deny  that  he  waa  beheaded  by  BfaigaieL 

In  thia  aeene,  Margaret  eaeme  to  have  demeaned  hereelf  more  like  ah 
oAiided  woman  than  a  qneen  and  a  political  leeder.  But  the  more 
loAily  ahe  epoke  and  looked,  the  more  lubmieeiTe  her  former  adversary 
hacame.  ^  He  told  her  *  he  had  been  the  means  of  upsetting  king  Ed* 
ward  and  nnsettllng  hie  realm,  and  that  he  would,  for  tne  time  to  come, 

as  mnch  hie  foe  ae  he  had  formerly  been  hie  Inend  and  maker.'*  He 
Weonght  the  queen  and  prince  *  that  so  ih^  would  take  him,  and  repute 
him,  and  forgive  him  all  he  had  done  agamst  them,  offering  himself  to 
he  bounden  by  all  manner  of  ways  to  be  their  true  and  Mhful  subject 
for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that  he  would  eel,  for  his  surety,  the  king 
of  France.'  King  Louis,  being  then  present,  agreed  to  be  surety,  pray- 
ing the  queen  Margaret  ^  that  at  his  request  she  would  pardon  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  showing  the  great  love  he  had  lo  the  said  earl,  for  whom 
he  would  do  more  tlian  any  man  living.'  And  so  queen  Margaret,  being 
l!ko\vi>'p  uri^ed  hy  i\\e  arrpnts  of  kirit^  Rrno  her  falhrr,  aftnr  mnnv  trr:i- 
iic<  and  messages,  pardoned  the  eari  of  Warwick,  and  so  did  her  sou 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had,  by  the  exigency  of  circumstances, 
been  compelled  lo  acknowledrre  the  authoritv  of  the  white  Ro««e  sove- 
reign for  a  while,  came  also  with  Warwick,  to  entreat  queen  Margaret'* 
fbrgiveness,  and  permission  to  renew  his  liornMue  to  the  house  of  Lui 
caster.  The  queen  received  his  supplicntion  in  a  very  difii  tciii  j^pint 
j^nwa  tiiat  with  which  she  accorded  her  forgiveness  (if  such  it  might  ^e 

^4  Mannar  and  Gnkting  of  i1m  earl  of  Warwick.  Harieiui  MS.,  edited  bf  sir 
fi«ory  EUiB."    It  is  appneatly  writisa  hf  a  ipy  ef  Bdwaid  IV. 
w^^ilailsfaB  M&n         by  lif  H,  Bttis. 
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called  )  to  Warwick,  for  she  said — **  YoDr  pjirdon  is  right  ezsy  lo  pto-- 
chase^  for  well  I  know  vou  2iU(i  yoiu  irieads  have  Aufkred  mmck  ikmg$ 
for  king  ilenry^s  quart  els."* 

On  the  1 5th  of  July,  they  all  proceeded  to  Angers,  where  die  eonntesi 
of  Warwick  and  her  youngesl  dtughter  were  presented  to  qneen  Marg^ 
fet,  and  m  marriage  belireaii  Ibe  piince  of  Wm  ud  tholady  Amo  wm 
propoaed  by  LoiuiB.  Ifaifwai  traaled  the  fiin  ovaftam  Ibr  tlria  elMqfi 
•llianae  with  Uie  Mfl  Bnaoalified  comeoqH,  £diMud  lY.^  fcmliw 
CSmnce  had  aapouaed  the  My  Ubel,  Anae^  elder  eiaier,  umI  Uju^ 
m  appean  to  hate  had  ea  iatoMve  Mmg  d  the  da^fir  ct  fk&  tmh 
nexioQ. 

Touehinf  the  awaaer  of  the  nairiagei''  panaee  the  ap^,  ^  the  i|aeai 

would  not  in  anywise  consent,  or  yield  to  any  request  the  haif  el 
Franoe  migbt  BMUte  her.  Sometimes  she  eaid^  that  ^ahe  saw  neTer  ho- 
nour nor  profit,  ne  Ibr  hei^  ae  for  her  son  the  priaee.*  Another  taae 
ebe  ^  alleged  that  eiie  woeld  and  she  should  find  a  more  protehie  pangs 

and  of  more  advantage  with  the  king  of  England,'  ^Edward  IV.) 
deed,  she  showed  to  the  king  of  France  n  Iptter,  wnich  she  saui  wm 
sent  to  her  out  of  Enf^land  that  last  week,  by  the  which  wa?    iflriei  la 
her  son  my  lady  princess."   This  was  Eiixabetk  of  York,  thaa  the 
heiress  of  Edward  IV. 

Queen  Mart^rarei  persevered  fifteen  days  before  she  wotjh]  con«M*r5t  to 
the  alliance  witli  \Var\v  ick  ,  to  which,  at  iaiJt,  by  the  advice  of  ihe  court- 
sellnr**  of  her  fatlier,  kiug  llene,  slie  agreed,  and  the  inurriaTge  u  as  pro- 
mised 111  presence  of  the  king  oi  France  and  the  duke  of  Guieooe  ^bro- 
ther to  Louis  XI.)  according  to  the  following  article  :* — 

"First,  the  e-arl  of  Warwick  swore  upon  the  true  cross  at  Ano^r  rsu  in 
SL  Mary's  Churcli,  that  without  cfiange  he  fehall  alvvayis  hold  iht-  party 
of  king  Uenry,  and  serve  him,  the  queen,  and  prince,  aa  a  Lrue  mni 
&ithful  subject  oweth  to  serve  bis  sorereiga  lord. 

^  The  king  of  FVenee  ead  bis  btotberf  thea  dathed  ia  caarass  robes, 
in  the  eaid  ehareb  of  St.  Maiy,  swore  they  would  help  and  eauaia  le 
the  iitmost  of  dieir  power  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  qaartal  of  lunf 
Henry.  Qpeen  Maigitei  then  swore  to  treal  the  earl  ae  tiae  and  frkh- 
fid  to  king  ^^"^      ^  priacei  and  for  his  deeds  past  aeaer  le  «A 

^  Afker  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Eoglaadi  the  pciiiea  was  to  he 
regent  of  all  the  realm,  and  the  (hike  of  Clarence  to  have  all  his  owe 
lands  and  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Item^  From  that  time  forth  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  shall  be  piu  and  remain  ia  Ms  Anads 
aad  the  keeping  of  the  queen  Margaret ;  bat  the  said  aianiege  not  to  be 
perfected  till  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been  with  an  army  over  imo 
England,  and  recovered  the  realm  in  the  most  part  thereof  for  king 
Henry.  Tfie  earl  of  Warwick  atHrmed,  at  the  «ame  time,  that  if  he 
were  onceover  the  sea,  he  should  have  more  than  tiiiy  tfioxisand  fi'jhteni 
at  his  comniainhntMit  ;  hut  if  the  king  ol  France  would  help  hira  with  & 
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few  folk)  he  would  jxiss  the  sen  u  iihout  delay.  Loins  ^ve  a  sulMuljr 
<rf  forty-six  iliousaiid  crowns^  besides  Iwo  thousand  French  archers.^" 

According  to  some  of  the  French  chroniclers,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  entered  his  eighleenih  year,  and  wh«  one  of  the  hiindsomest 
and  most  accompHshed  princes  in  Europe,  was  very  de.«irous  of  becofii'* 
ing  the  husband  of  Anne  Neville,  wfuwii  he  had  seen  aL  P  u  is  some  lime 
before.  They  were  allied  in  blood,  for  Anne^s  groat-^ruud mother,  the 
countess  of  Westmoreland,  was  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  patriarchal  stem  of  the  royal  line  of  Lancaster.  Anne  of 
Warwick  was  co-heiress  to  mighty  possessioDs,  which  rendered  her  a 
OMtch^  in  point  of  wealth,  not  unworthy  of  a  spouse  in  lull  postessioo 
^mrnlpowtb 

Wnile  Iheie  D^fotMtioM  wwependiiit,  LiwM  qveen  gm  birtb  lo  a 
to  aon  >t  A»biiiw»  afterwiidi  Chariee  VIIL  Edwwd,  prince  of  W«le% 
conplinwnlad  with  the  ofiee  of  god&lher  lo  the  iafiun  dauphin, 
the  <rther  iqponaor  being  Janee  of  Fmnee^*  Some  hiiiocians  say  that 
Maifiiet  wan  the  godmother;  bat  there  had  neier  been  any  regard  be* 
tweeo  her  and  tli^  iineen  of  Fianee,  Gfaailolte  of  Savoy,  who,  beinc 
desirone  of  marrying  her  aiater,  Bona  of  Safoy^  lo  Edward  IV.,  had 
ahfnye  tiealed  the  fallen  queen  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereign  with  a  eo»* 
lenpl  that  the  high  spirit  uf  Maigarel  eould  scarcely  bnx^* 

AHer  the  christening  of  the  yonng  dauphin,  wnich  was  solemnieed 
with  great  splendour  at  Amboise,  Edmrd  of  itaocaeler  plighted  his  nup* 
tial  troth  to  ^nne  Neville,  in  the  presence  of  queen  Margaret,  the  king 
of  France,  king  Rene,  and  his  second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  the  ean 
and  cniintoss  of  Warwick,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the 
faithiul  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  red  Rose,  of  whom  Maigaret^e 
exiied  court  was  composed.^ 

Thi:5  romantic  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  Utu  r  end  of  July,  or 
the  begmning  of  Ani^ust,  1470,  and  was  commemorated  with  feasts  and 
hit^h  rejoicings.  VVarwirk  depiirltMi  from  Aii^"ers  on  the  4th  of  Aut^ust,* 
leaving  his  countef^s  and  the  new  ly  wedded  pniicesii  ol  Wales,  4a  piedg&i 
ol  his  fideliiy,  with  queen  MaroTiret  and  her  son.  They  were  enter- 
tained with  pruicely  hospitality  by  king  Hene  till  the  autumn,  when 
Mariraret,  her  son,  and  h\i*  hnde,  wah  the  countess  of  Warwick,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  with  a  guard  of  honour  for  their  escort.  They  arrived 
in  November,  and  Margaret  was  received,  by  the  express  orders  of 
Louis  Xl^  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  queen  of  France.  The  areh* 
bishop  of  Paris,  the  university,  the  parliament,  the  offioers  of  the  Chn- 
leliet,  the  profoat  of  the  marohanlif  all  u  their  hahita  of  eeienMmVy  both 
wcoifad  her  and  condoctad  her  oni  of  the  eitjr.  All  the  etiaeta  through 
wfaiob  aba  paaaad^  from  the  gate  of  St  JaquM  to  the  paboe  of  St  Panlt 
waro  hung  with  ikli  tep^Btty,  mmI  nothmg  waa  omitted  thai  conM  add 

^Th6  original  of  Charles  duke  of  Giiiennc'^  oath  to  aioist  que«n  Margaret,  ap> 

Saving  also  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Warwick^  U  to  be  fonrxl  in  Couonian 
S.,  V.-j^pasian,  F.  Ill,  p.  3*2,  r.  o.    It  is  signed  by  hinuelf,  Angers,  July  90,  iilO 
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to  the  soli»mn!tv  of  iier  reception.  BCaitre  Nicolle  Gilr^<.  in  b«-^liistorT^ 
«ays — ^'The  streets  of  Paris  were  sfaily  dr^sed  to  weicoint-  ; Hem.  and 
they  were  lodged  in  the  palace,  where  tliey  recetved  the  news  of  ihe 
landing  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  tliai  king  Henry  was  fretxi,  and  m 
possession  of  his  kingdom;  upon  which  queea  Mai^garet  iriih  ftU  ber 
S^mpany  resolved  to  return  to  England." 

King  Rene  made  great  persoual  sacriBc^s,  exhausting  both  inooeT  and 
credit,  to  assist  his  energetic  daughter  ia  her  parveyances  for  the  Toyue 
lo  England  and  in  the  monlli  m  Mnmy,  147l9ili  wmdj  for  ber 
embftriiaiioii)  but— ^  wiwl.  The  ■tMcaplwnicri  mfkwno—  wwn 
myt  wiftivombtoto  Maigint|«nd«tihkiiieMBto»ctM<rfhv^ 
OA  many  a  pretiont  one,  it  might  haTe  been  miA,  **  Tbm  mmm  m  fkm 
coorm  fouffbt  agaioac  SiMi.'*  Tfaric*  did  ilietm  deime  oTill  wa- 
ing^  ffon  the  men  of  Haiflonr,  pel  to  eea  whh  her  aneMaeat,  ced  ei 
o&o  wee  ehe  6nvm  baek  oe  the  coast  of  NofOMidyv  Me  ^eithiei 
dein^  to  her  ships;  till  mtmy  of  her  foflowers  ptoieeieJ  thet  dv 
•trange  oppoeitkMi  of  wiede  eed  waves  wa^  caused  by  aoweffy.*  Olh«s 
endeavoured  to  peefetl  on  her  to  telinquish  tier  intenthMi  of  |irrinnnrfie| 
Id  SngUnd,  as  it  appeared  in  a  onmeer  forbidden  to  her.  Bui  MnpeM^ 
elPOflg  mod  nfeeied  with  equal  conimiipt  the  supertdtioiia  miiiai  ef 
either  magic  or  omens.  She  knew  on  bow  critical  a  balance  haof  the 
fortunes  oif  her  htinband  and  her  son ;  and  although  the  people  in  all  the 
towns  throtiirh  which  VVaru  irk  had  passed,  on  hi?  triumphant  march  tc 
London,  had  tos«ed  the  white  ros^t*  troiii  ilieir  raj>s,  shouting,  **  A  Harrv ! 
a  Harry ! — A  Warwick  !  a  \V arwick  !'■*  and  ceiebmted  the  restorauoc  oi" 
holv  Hpnrv  to  tho  rovrtl  power  with  bonfires,  and  every  token  of  popu- 
lar rejoicing,  yet  slie  had  too  sore  experience  of  the  6rkle  nature  '^f  w-pa- 
iar  excitement,  not  to  feel  the  importance  ol  blfainini'^  every  m-rve-  to 
improve  the  present  favourable  juncture.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  tbr 
return  of  kin^  Rdward,  and  the  defection  ui'  false,  peijured.  lieetinf 
Clarence;"  and  her  anxiety  to  reach  the  scene  ol"  action,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  desperate  nature  of  the  closely  contested  game  that  va* 
playing  there.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  compulsory  SGyourn  oa 
the  shores  of  Normandy,  she  oontumed  to  lety  fotoee,  and  to  iai«e 
m&ilioQey  fer  the  eid  ef  Wervieh  wnA  the  hu%,* 

On  the  24th  of  Merah  ehe  o«ee  more  put  le  eee  wkik  htt  Ami,  aod» 
despite  of  ell  oppneiqgf  kAoeeeee  of  the  ekmeats,  poMied  htt  MOif^^ 
eiow  voyage  to  Englend.  The  yeeMgt»  whieh,  with  e  fiwPMriJe  wM, 
night  have  beeo  ecSemt  in  twite  htwp^  wee  |PotwoiadeMHtii  ledhee 
dije  end  aighte^  whkh  wmn  epeei  by  ihe  wnmm  qmm  m  m  fc?er  el* 
^foeieing  impatience.  Oo  BMter^ve  her  leO|^-bedM  fleee  tnale  flbr 
Dort  of  WeyuoedK*  Maigewt,  niih  h^  scm  the  prince  of  Wwim^  ead 
his  newly  espoused  consGVi,  the  frior  of  St  Joha'e  ^eeUed  $km  tmmmm 
of  England),  sir  John  Fortescue,  sir  Henry  Roue,  and  many  nlhw^ 
iended  April  18th.  They  went  immediately  to  the  tti»bey  of  Ceanie,e 
mall  religtoos  hooee  doee  by,  to  reiieeh  iheeneleiei  aHier  tfio  iiigeM 

*FeUbieiu  iiiiiiotre  de  Taria,  vol.  ii  p.  ^C^^  'Prevovr  '  Hafi. 
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of  the  voyage.  It  was  there  that  queen  Mar^ret,  with  the  prinoe  ami 
princess  of  Wales,  kept  their  Easter-feslival,  at  the  very  lime  their  cause 
was  receivinji^  its  death-blow  on  the  fatal  heath  of  Barnet,'  where  the 
weather,  as  will  be  well  remembered,  once  more  turned  llie  fortunes  of 
the  day  against  the  fated  Rose  of  Lancaster. 

Wlien  the  dreadful  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick  and  the  re-capture 
of  king  flenr}',  was  brought  to  Margaret  on  the  following  day,  she  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  deep  swoon,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  a  speech- 
less stupor  of  despair,  as  if  lier  faculties  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
greatness  of  this  unexpected  blow.'  When  she  revived  to  consciousness, 
It  was  only  to  bewail  the  evil  destiny  of  her  luckless  consort.  In  her 
igony,  she  reviled  the  calamitous  temper  of  the  limes  in  which  she 
lived,  and  reproached  herself,"  says  Hall,  "  for  all  her  painful  labours, 
now  turned  to  her  own  misery,  and  declared  '  she  desired  rather  to  die 
than  live  longer  in  this  state  of  infelicity,^ "  as  if  she  foresaw  the  dark 
adversities  that  were  yet  in  store  for  her. 

When  the  soothing  caresses  of  her  beloved  son  had  in  some  manner 
restored  her  to  herself,  slie  departed,  with  all  her  company,  to  the 
famous  sanctuary'  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  where  she  registered  herself,  and 
all  who  came  with  her,  as  privileged  persons.'  Here  she  found  the 
countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  embarked  at  Harfleur  at  the  same  time 
with  her,  but,  having  a  swifter-sailing  vessel,  had  landed  before  her  at 
Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  to  Southampton,  with  intent  to  join  the  queen 
at  Weymouth.  On  the  road,  the  countess  had  received  the  mournful 
news  of  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Barnet,  and,  fearing  to  pro- 
ceed, fled  across  the  New  Forest,*  and  so,"  says  Fleetwood,  "  took 
her  to  tlie  protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  an  abbey  called  Beaulieu,  which 
has  as  great  privileges  as  that  of  Westminster,  or  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Lon- 
don." A  melancholy  meeting  it  must  have  been,  between  the  despairing 
queen,  the  widowed  countess,  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  now  so  sor- 
rowfully linked  in  fellowship  of  woe. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  queen  was  known,  she  was  visited  by 
the  young  fiery  duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  brother,  Jasper  Tudor,  the 
king's  half-brother,  and  many  other  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles,  who  wel- 
comed her  to  England.  Finding  her  almost  drowned  in  sorrow,  they 
■trove  to  rouse  her  from  her  dejection,  by  telling  her  "  the/  had  already 
a  good  puissance  in  the  field,  and  trusted,  with  the  encouragement  of 
her  presence  and  that  of  the  prince,  soon  to  draw  all  tlie  northern  and 
weatem  counties  to  the  banner  of  the  red  Rose."* 

The  elastic  spirits  of  Margaret  were  gready  revived  and  comforted  by 
the  cheering  speeches  of  these  ardent  partisans,  and  she  pro€ee<Ied  to 
explain  to  them  the  causes  that  delayed  her  coming  to  them,  in  time  to 
support  Warwick,  and  the  reasons  that  hud  induced  her  to  take  sanctu- 
ary, which  was  for  the  security  of  the  prince  her  son,  for  whose  precious 
aafety  "she  passionately  implored  them  to  provide."  She  added,  "  that 
it  was  her  opinion  no  good  would  be  done  in  the  field  this  time^  and 


•Fleetwood's  Chronicle.  »  Hall.    Fleetwood.  •Hull,  p.  298. 
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therefore  it  would  be  best  for  her  and  the  prince,  with  such  as  cho9e  to 
share  their  fortunes,  to  return  toFimnce,  aod  there  to  tany  till  it  pisMed 

God  to  send  her  better  lurk."' 

But  th(^  gallant  youiiir  prince  would  not  consLiit  to  this  nrmn^eraent,' 
and  ^Somerset  told  the  queen,  with  some  warmth,  that  iliere  was  no 
occasion  to  waste  any  more  words,  lor  tliey  were  fil!  (h  inrrained,  while 
their  lives  lasted,  still  to  keep  war  against  their  etierrucs."  Margarft, 
overborne  by  his  violence,  at  hisi  said,  Well,  be  it  so."*  She  then 
consented  to  quit  her  asylum,  ami  proceedtnl  with  the  Lancastriaa  lonis 
to  Bath.  It  was  a  peculiarity  in  Alarg^ret's  rampaigos,  that  she  alwaji 
kepi  iliC  place  of  her  destination  a  pruiuuiui  secret. 

Owing  to  this  caution,  and  the  entire  devotion  of  the  we^itern  counties 
to  her  cause,  she  had  got  a  great  army  in  the  field,  ready  to  oppose  Ld- 
ward  IV^  while  her  actual  locality  remained  unknown  to  him.  He  then 
advanced  to  Marlborough ;  but,  as  her  wmy  was  not  equal  in  strength 
to  hb  own  Tictorious  forces,  she  retreated  mm  Bath  to  Bristol,  with  ilv 
intention  of  crossing  the  Severn  at  Gloacesterf  to  form  a  junetioo  widk 
Jasper  Tudor's  army  in  WalesJ*  Conld  this  pnrpose  have  been  efiseted, 
the  biographers  of  Maigaret  of  Anjou  might  have  had  a  fut  diftrent  tale 
to  record,  than  the  events  of  the  dismal  day  of  Tewksbnry.  Bat  tlie 
men  of  Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridge,  and  would  not  permit  her  to 
pa^is,  neither  for  threats  nor  fair  words,  though  she  had  some  IHends  in 
the  city,  through  whom  she  offered  large  bribes ;  but  ^  they  were  Doder 
the  obeisance  of  the  duke  of  Qiouoester,"  ihey  r^ied,  and  boond  to 
oppose  her  passige.'* 

Margaret  then  passed  on  to  Tewksbury.  Edward  had  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  that  place  before  she  came,  and  was  reaily  to  do  battle  with 
lier.  Though  she  had  marched  seven-and-thirty  miles  that  day  with  her 
army,  and  was  greatly  overcome  with  vexation  ami  falis^^ie,  she  was 
urgent  with  Somerset  to  press  on  to  her  friends  in  VVa!e'^;  l)iiL  Somerset, 
with  inflexible  obstinacy,  expressed  his  determination,  -  there  to  larrr. 
and  take  such  fortune  as  God  stiouid  send  i"  and  so,  taking  his  will 
for  reason,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  fair  park,  and  there  entrenched 
himself,  sorely  against  the  ojiiiuon,  not  only  of  the  queen,  but  all  ihe 
experienced  caj)Uiiiis  of  the  anny.'^*  Somerset  and  Uks  broiher  inl  the 
advanced  guard  ^  the  prince  of  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Weo- 
lock,  and  that  military  monk,  the  prior  of  St.  John'»,  commanded  the 
van ;  the  earl  of  Devonshire  the  rearward.  When  the  battle  was  ii»ui 
ordered,  queen  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  prinoet  rode  about  the  field, 
and  from  rank  to  nnk,  encouraging  the  soldiers  with  promises  of  large 
rewards,  promotions,  and  everMsting  renown,  if  they  won  the  vidofT. 
The  fight  commenced  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Our  Umits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  haldB. 
which  was  lost  either  through  the  treachery  of  lord  Wenlock,  or  iks 
inconsiderate  fitry  of  Somerset;  who,  finding  Wenlock  inactively  ah 
ting  on  his  hone,  in  the  market-place  of  Tewksbnry,  with  li»  ti^gMd 
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lm«sf,  when  his  prpj'ence  was  most  required  in  the  field,  made  fiercely  up 
f*>  him,  aruJ,  caliinir  him  '^Traitor!''  rleft  his  skull  with  his  haiik'-axe. 
The  men  un(ier  Wenlork'-^  hainier,  p:ini('-<tricken  at  the  fate  of  their 
leader,  fled.  The  prince  of  Wales  hail  no  exjieriencc  as  a  geueral,  and 
hi»  personal  courage  was  unavailin?  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

When  queen  Marg-nret,  \\  \io  waj*  an  agonised  spectator  of  tlie  disc  uin- 
(iliirp  of  her  trf)i>[is,  saw  lhat  the  day  was  going  nLram^t  her,  she  could 
wali  uiliiculiy  l>e  wiiiiheld  from  rushnig  mlo  the  nu-I^e.  ;  hut  at  length, 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  she  was  carried  in  a  siiile  of 
insensibility  to  her  chariuL,  hy  her  lajthliii  attendants,  and  was  thus  con- 
veyed through  liie  gates  of  Tewksbury  Park  to  a  ^iliall  rL-ligious  house 
hard  by,'  where  her  equally  unfortunate  daughter-in-law,  Anue  of  War- 
wick, the  countess  of  Devonshire,  and  lady  Katherine  Vaux,  bad  already 
token  rafiif^  Aceordiiir  to  Fleetwood'i  C%roDtcle)  the  nmaioed  there 
fill  Tuesday,  May  7th,  three  days  after  the  battle.  Other  writers  affirm 
tfiai  she  WIS  captured  on  the  same  day  whieh  saw  the  hopes  of  Laneas* 
ler  eniriied,  with  her  gallant  springing  young  Plantaganet^''  on  the 
^oody  field  of  Tewksbury. 

Tim  generally  received  historical  trndittotty  of  the  manner  of  the  prmce 
of  Wales's  death,  has  been  contested,  because  two  contempomry  chron* 
iclers,  Warkworth  and  Fleetwood,  have  stated  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
field,  calling  on  his  brother-in-law  Clarence  for  help.  In  the  field  he 
probably  was  slain  —  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Tewksbury,  which,  io^ 
memory  of  that  foul  and  most  revolting  murder,  Lb  still  odled  ^  the 
bloody  field."  Sir  Richard  CroAsi  to  whom  the  princely  novice  had 
surrendered,  tempted  by  the  proclaination,  ^  that  whoever  should  bring 
Edward  (callrd  prince)  to  the  king,  should  receive  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year  for  life,  and  the  princess  life  be  spred,"  noiliing  misiriistinrr,''' 
says  Hall,  the  king'*s  promise,  hronc^lu  forth  his  prisoner,  hting  a 
goodly  well-featured  youn^r  L'^'ntli  tiian,  of  almost  feminine  beauty." 
Kinfi^  Edward,  struck  with  the  noble  presence  of  the  youth,  after  he  hm\ 
w'vii  (  M:iv|(|,  i(  d  hnn,  demanded,  How  he  durst  so  preauoiptuou^iy. 
(putcr  iiijj  riMlins  with  banners  displayed  aijhiiisi  Imu  ?" 

"To  recover  my  father's  crown  and  mine  own  iniii i ilance,"  wa^  the 
bolil.  but  rash  reply  of  the  fettered  hancenu  ol  riaiiiagenet. 

£ci\vard  basely  struck  the  L^allaiit  sinphng  in  the  face  with  his  gaunt- 
let, which  was  the  signal  lui  hi&  pitiless  aitendatits  to  despatch  him  vv  uii 
their  daggers.  A  small  unadorned  slab  of  grey  marble,  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  Tewksbury,  points  out  the  spot  where  the  last  hope  of  Anjou^s 
heroine,  and  the  royal  line  of  Lancaster,  was  consigned,  without  fnneml 
pomp,  to  an  unhonoured  gnve,  among  the  meaner  vietime  of  his  vic- 
torious foe  * 

.  .'On  the  following  day,  queen  Maigaret^s  retreat  was  made  known  to 
king  Edward)  as  m  waa  on  his  way  to  Worcester,  and  he  was  assured 
that  she  should  be  at  his  command.  She  was  brought  lo  him  at  Coven* 
by^  Hay  llth,  by  her  old  enemy,  air  William  Stanley,  by  whonu  it  ia 
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naid,  the  first  npws  of  the  ma'^sarro  of  ]ier  hulnved  son  wa««  rpvrriled  to 
the  bereaved  inoiher,  in  a  manner,  Uiat  was  calcuialed  io  aggravftie  the 
bitterness  of  this  dreadful  blow. 

Marjraret.  in  the  first  transports  of  maternal  ajronT,  invi)ked  the  mo<i 
terrible  mulrdK  tii)Ti>,  on  the  head  of  the  ruililess  Eilwani  fuii!  his  pos- 
terity, \v)iirh  St.iiilt  N  was  inhnman  enougrh  to  repeat  to  his  royal  master, 
loijellier  w  ith  all  ihc  frantic  e\[)re8sions  she  haii  used  agaiaal  iain  durinf 
their  journey.  Edward  was  ai  hrst  so  niucii  exasperated,  that  he  ihoughi 
of  putting  her  to  deatti ;  but  no  Plantagenet  ever  ih«d  the  blood  of  a 
woman,  and  he  contented  himself  by  forcing  her  to  gnee  hk  tHttmpbam 
progress  towardt  the  metropdii.  The  jcmtM  widaw  of  her  mmdefed 
son,  Anne  of  Wamick,  who  had  in  one  Utile  fortnighi  been  berearcd 
of  her  father^  her  uncle,  her  young  gallant  hnafauidf  and  the  name  ef 
princesa  of  Walee,  eome  aayi  waa  another  of  the  moomlhl  ttemianta  on 
ihia  abhorrent  pageant 

On  the  ttd  of  May,  being  the  eve  of  the  AaeenaioQ,  Haigarec  sod 
her  onfortnnate  danghter-hi-law  entered  London  together,  in  the  train 
of  the  haughty  rictor,  and  it  is  said,  by  the  romantic  French  biographer 
of  Maigaret,'  that  they  travelled  in  the  same  chariot;  but,  rv r  i  if  it 
were  sb^  they  ^ctc  separated  immediately  on  their  arrif^d,  and  Margaret 
was  incarcerated  in  one  of  the  inoat  dismal  of  the  prison  loggings,  in 
that  gloomy  fortress  where  her  royal  hnsband  waa  already  immored-^ 
that  husband  to  whom  she  waa  now  ao  near,  after  long  yetra  of  aepaia- 
Uon,  and  yet  was  to  behold  no  more. 

The  same  night  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  as  a  captitr  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  she  was  made  a  widow.  **That  niglit.,  between 
eleven  and  twrlvp  nf  the  nVlock,"  writes  the  chronicler  in  Leland,  vru 
king  Henry,  beuiir  prisoner  m  the  Tower,  pnt  to  death,  the  duke  oi 
Gloucester  and  divers  of  his  men  heln!^  in  ilir  Tower,  tlmt  ni^ht." 
"  Mav  God  crivn  him  time  lor  repciit.-mre,  whoever  wan,  wiir»  laid  Im 
^acniegious  hands  on  the  Lord^s  auointed,^'  adds  the  coutiuuator  of  ihe 
Chronicles  of  Croyland* 

Tradition  points  (uit  an  octagonal  room  in  the  Wakefield  lower  as 
the  scene  of  the  muhiighi  murder  of  Henry  VI.  h  was  there  thai  he 
had,  (or  five  years,  eaten  the  bread  oj  aiiliction  during-  his  lonely  cap- 
tivity, frutu  14G5.    A  few  learned  manuscripts,  and  devotional  books,! 

*  A  contampomry  historian  of  the  highest  authority.  The  popaUr  bistork^ 
tradition  of  Henry  VT  murder,  like  that  of  his  son,  has  he^n  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  ainotig  modcra  writeri^  on  the  ground  of  Fleetwood  s  assertion,  that  oo 
the  news  of  the  utter  ruin  of  his  party,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  capture  o[ 
queen  Mugaret,  be  took  it  io  aaoh  ire,  despite^  and  indjanaiioo,  that  of  pore  di^ 
pleasure  and  melancholy  he  died.  23d  of  May.'*  Mr.  HalHwell,  in  hi*  learowi 
intrrvliictinn  and  nntc-=  tr-,  rho  WarkWorth  Chronicle,  aurl  Dr.  Liuijani.  in.  tv.i 
note»  on  tiie  rrii^n  of  Hrnry  Vi.,  have  moat  ably  refured  tlie  ohjeciK>n>  of  taoae 
writers,  wbo^  on  the  nio!<t  shadowy  reasons,  auenipt  to  controvert  every  murd^i 
with  which  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IIL  sought  to  establish  their  bloed4ioi^ 
dironet.  That  the  death  of  Henry  was  pretleiermioed  by  king  Edward,  evn 
when  uncertain  nf  tho  (»v»>nt  of  th<-  battio  of  Barnct,  may  be  gathere<l  from  his 
letter  lo  Clarence, to  keep  king  Ueniy  out  of  aaactuaijr." — iieJaikd  ColL  it.  luL 
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bird  ilwt  wat  liie  conpaiiion  of  hb  ootkadt^  bii  i«lic%  nd  Uw  oooh 
•ional  vinii  of  one  or  two  leanwd  monkti  wbo  wero  pomitted  lo  ad* 
□uDiBier  to  hit  qpuitoal  wantfi  wm  all  die  eobeee  he  received  in  hia 

captivity. 

About  thirty  yem  aAer  his  death,  a  meirieal  life  of  Henry  VI.  waa 
completed  by  a  motdt  of  Windaor,  hia  contemponury*  It  opens  with  a 
beautiful  Latio  hymn,  of  which^  with  the  aaeiaience  of  a  haraed  friend,^ 
I  am  enabled  to  o&r  the  reader  a  literal  tianebiion^  in  the  oiigiaai 
metre. 


^»A%rn,  jct&aa  vamoieaal 

T. 

Hail,  Henry,  soldier  of  the  Lord! 
In  whom  all  pracioat  gilla  aoooid, 
Branch  of  the  heavanljr  ▼ina ; 

Rooted  in  chnritv  nm!  ]r<vr. 
S<er<'ncly  f))t.K)rni nt:  ;h  almve, 
The  9aiiit4  aiigt  lic  iJiitie. 

II, 

*  Haii,  flower  of  true  nnhiHty! 
Honour,  and  prait»c,  and  dignityi 

Adorn  thy  diadem ; 
Meek  flrther  of  the  laiberlefls, 
Thy  people's  succonr  in  distress ; 

Hie  ciuixch't  acrength  and  gem. 

nt. 

"  Hail,  piooa  king,  in  whom  wa  aae 
The  giacet  of  bumiliiy 


With  tpodett  goodneat  erownMI 
By  sOflOW  stricken  and  oppressed  ; 
To  tlio«e  w!)0  trninly  sigh  for  Rat, 

Muxoi  ol'  paiioiKie  SoMod* 

IT. 

"  Hnil.  heac*on  of  cH<*9tifll  H0it, 
Whu«e  beama  may  guide  our  «t«pa 
aright, 

Thy  bloMed  coune  io  ttaeol 
In  virtue  s  paths  for  ever  aeeoi 

Mil<'.  J'in<l  ineffably  !«prr*nc, 
lUdiant  with  every  grace. 

V. 

'•Hni!.  whom  tli.->  Kingr  nf  pndle??  time 
Hath  call  d  to  un^el  olioir:*  siiblimei 

In  r^ms  ibr  ever  bless  d  I 
May  we»  who  now  admiring  rafee 
llieia  aUninworthy  noiea  of  praia«| 

Share  io  thy  gloriom  tettr" 


King  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Glouceater,  aa  if  apprehensive  of  some 
ootbont  of  popular  indifnation,  left  Londim  early  in  the  eame  momiog 
Aat  the  tragic  pageant^  of  exposing  the  coqiee  of  their  royal  victiiD  to 
pvddie  view,  wae  to  talMi  place;*  an  exhibitioo  that  waa  a  matter  of  poll* 
tieal  expediency,  to  prevent  any  further  atlemple  for  hie  deliverance. 

The  day  after  fke  Aeceneion,  the  ket  Laiwaelrian  kmg  waa  <*home 
hnrrfcerd  on  the  bier,''  enrrounded  by  more  glaivee  and  bille  than  torchee* 
trough  Cheapeide  to  St  PeuPa,  that  every  man  might  eee  him ;  <«ami 
there  the  ailent  witneee  of  the  Mood,  that  welled  from  hie  Ireeh  wonnda 
upon  the  pavement,  gave  an  indubitable  token  of  the  manner  of  his 
death.'^  The  same  awful  cirenmetence  occurred  when  they  broughl 
him  to  Bkekfriara,  and  this  is  recorded  by  four  contemporary  authori- 
tiea,  in  quaijit  but  powerful  language.* 

Very  brief  was  the  interval  between  the  death  and  funeral  of  holy 
Hrnry.    In  the  evening  his  bloody  hearse  was  placed  in  a  lighted  barge 

s  Philip  H.  Howard,  eaq.,  1I.P.  Ibr  Qwlisle,  to  whose  learning,  reteamli,  and 

luiNvr>ari»-'1  kindiM  -  I  have  been  deeply  indebted  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

•The  origina!  I^itifi  jst-^ "/rt-^  nre  printed  in  Mr.  Hani\v'<'ir.>'  Intrtwtuofion  to  liis 
valuuble  edilkm  of  the  Warkworth  Chronicle,  p.  pii)>li->lu  il  the  Camdeo 
Society.  •Warkworib  Chronicle,  p.  21. 

*  MiiS.  Loadon  Chiee.  Kbi.  Coiion.  THell,  A.  xH»  IbL  I^ 

•  WarkwonK  P^       HabingMo.  Vkbyao.  Cioylaod  duoa. 
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guarded  by  soldiers  from  Cala!«»,  "nnd  so,  without  singing"  or  saying.*' 
sayst  ihe  riiroiucler,  conveyed  up  the  dark  waters  of  the  Thaine?  ai  roiJ« 
night,  to  his  silpiii  interment  at  Chert-^py  Abbey,  where  it  was  ioQg  pre- 
iended  thai  rmrarlef?  were  perforiiud  at  his  tomb."' 

\Vlielher  the  widowed  jMiirr^arei  was,  from  her  (Jolrfui  IcMigitt^  m  the 
Tower,  a  spectator  of  the  removal  of  Uie  rfuiaiiis  of  her  hapless  lord, 
is  not  recorded :  but  her  extreme  anxiety  to  poNse***  them,  may  t>e 
gathered  from  a  curious  docuiueiU  among  the  MSS,  in  iht'  roral  archive* 
at  Paris.    Juai  before  the  melancholy  period  of  her  lasi  uuc:  uesoUiion, 
death  had  been  busy  in  the  paternal  house  of  Margaret  of  Aojou ,  Let 
brother  John  of  Calabria,  hk  young  promising  heir,  and  her  sister's  hi»- 
bandf  Feirjr  of  VaudemoiitBi  lad  Iwr  natnnl  tiflert  Bhudw  of  Ab^oo, 
all  died  whIhii  a  few  iraeks  of  eaeh  other.  Kiiif  Rene  had  doi  icoch 
nnd fom  lh« ito^ of ileqMur m  whieb  heiwdSMii  plunged  Om* 
i^peated  beraavweots.  whm  ho  reoeiTod  the  intellifenoo  of  the  dnAl 
emnitiee  thai  hod  benUeo  hb  mifanpjr  daughter  Maijgaiel,  aad  fcr  ber 
•afleringa  he  shed  thoee  tears  whieh  he  bad  been  voriile  to  weep  Ibr  his 
own.   Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  wrote  the  following 
touching  letter  to  Margaret,  which  she  raoeived  in  the  mite  of  lier  ago* 
nies  for  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son. 

^  My  child,  may  God  help  thee  with  hit  ooansels,  Ibr  lareljr  is  dm 
aid  of  man  tendered  in  stich  reverse  of  f«>rtune.  When  yon  eaa  epaie  a 
thoui^ht  from  your  own  sufferings,  think  of  minOy  they  are  gjtmifWtj 
daughter,  yet  would  I  consolp  ihpp."* 

The  imprisonment  of  (^ticrn  .MarL^irct  was  at  first  vers''  rigorous,  but 
it  WHS.  all!  r  a  time,  ameliorated  through  the  compassionate  int1iienc€'  oi 
td\\aru"s  4^ueen,  FJizabt  ih  Woodville,  who  pro?^:^f>lv  retMisied  a  grra'.**?!!! 
reniJMnbrauce  of  the  Iteiu'lil?-  she  had  (mmiiltIv  itrtivti!  Irom  hfr  rovil 
nii>lrt'S8.  Margaret  was  hrsl  riMiiovcJ  U>  W  iti(I>or,  an. I  afierwania  lo 
\N  uihugford,  where  siit  setnis  lu  have  been  under  the  chaPL^i  of  the  noble 
castellaine,  Alice  Chaucer,  duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk,  iwr  oki  ovir- 
ile ,  at  least  such  we  think  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  ibis  obserr- 
ation,  in  one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  dated  July  8th,  H7 1  : — ^  And  as  for 
^ueen  Margaret,  1  understand  that  she  is  removed  from  Windsor  lo 
Wallingford,  nigh  to  £welm,  my  Lady  Siifiblk^  place  in  Ozfordahire,'^* 
Five  marfce  apweek  weie  allotted  by  Eklward  KV.  Ibr  the  naintenaaoe 
oi  the  unfortunate  Maifuot  during  her  tmprieoamBM  in  Wallingioid 
Castle.  Her  tender-baartad  fetber,  lUng  Rai6,  wai  mwoaried  in  Mi 

1  Warkworth,  p.  21.   Habingioii.  Fabyaa.  Gnjiaad  ChtoQi. 

*  Vie  lie  Roi  Rer>^,  by  Villmeuve. 

*  ^liRk'^pt^are,  in  hif*  tragedy  '>f  Rirhard  III.,  make*  grand  poetic  oseof  the  ch*- 
rac     01  the  captive  Lancastrian  queen,  when  he  represenu  het  ro^min^ 

thr  the  palaoM  of  ber  Ibes,  Uka  an  ill-omened  sib/I,  or  domeMic  ^efMi,  d«> 
not  icing  woe  and  deeohaion  id  die  princes  of  the  litko  of  Torlc,  invokiiif  ite 
teti/bution  or  Heaven  on  the  progeny  of  those  who  had  mai!e  her  childless,  a^ 
exiihin?  with  frenzied  jny  in  the  ratamitie-*  of  the  widowi^J  Elkzalxsh  Wl*  '  i  .  i.'!f 
whom  8he  is  made  to  call,  "  Pour  painted  queen,  vnai  llourwh  of  rny  >fT.-arj=*^>- !' 
fhtl  Margaret's  broken  bean  had  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  a^^cniauig  paQti  (d  f*> 
toemhianca  aad  regrai,  belbra  the  death  oTher  great  aaemy,  Edwaad  IF. 
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cawHoig  foir  her  emancipttHm,  \^'hlcli  wm  at  length  accomplished,  al 
the  sacrifice  of  his  inheritance  of  PfOveiK^e,  wbicb  he  ceded  to  Louis 
jU.  at  Lyons,  ia  1475,  for  half  its  value,  that  he  migfat  deliver  his  be- 
loved child  frora  captivity.    Yolante  and  her  son  murmured  a  little  at 
this  losj?,  but  they  appear,  nevertheless,  fond  of  Margaret*    The  agree- 
ment between  Edward  IV.  and  T.o^iis  XT.,  for  the  ransom  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  finally  settled,  August  2yth,  1475,  wliile  Kdward  was  in 
Knince.    Louis  undertook  to  pay  fifty  tlioiisaiul  ( rowns  for  her  libera- 
tion, at  five  instalments.'    The  first  iustaltneni  ol  \\vr  ranson»  was  j^aid 
to  EciwariTs  irt  asurer,  lord  John  Howard,  Novtinber  3d,  the  siiuje  year, 
and  the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  widow  of  the  holy  Henry,  after 
five  years'  captivity,  was  conducted  from  hr  r  prison  at  Waliuiglurd 
Castle  to  SaiiJwith.    in  her  journey  ihroui:!!  Kent  she  was  consigned 
lo  the  care  and  hospitality  of  John  llauLc,''  a  squire  of  that  county, 
strongly  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  York,  who  attended  her  to 
Sandwich,  where  she  embarked.    Her  retinue,  when  slie  lauded  in 
France,  according  to  Pievost,  cooaisted  of  three  ladies  and  seven  gentle- 
Mo ;  bat  these  miut  hare  baeii  mdi  by  the  King  of  Fniice)  sinee  the 
niaeiable  sum  allotted  to  Hauie  for  her  travelLUig  ezpenaea  allows  for 
Ultle  attendance.  The  feelingp  maj  be  imagined  with  whieh  she  took 
a  last  fiuiewell  of  the  English  shores,  where^  thirty  jrean  before,  she  had 
boded  in  the  pride  and  iosh  of  yonthful  beanty,  as  its  monareh'a  bride^ 
and  all  the  chiyalry  of  the  land  thronged  to  meet  and  do  her  honour. 
Now  it  was  treason  even  to  shed  a  tear  of  pity  for  her  sore  afflictions^ 
or  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  her.   Truly  might  she  hsTe  said,  ^  See 
if  any  sorrow  be  like  unto  ray  sorrow  !" 

She  safely  arrived  at  Dieppe,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1476.  It 
was  requisite,  for  the  validity  of  the  deeds  of  renunciation  she  had  to 
S%n,  that  she  should  be  at  liberty.  Therefore,  sir  Thomas  Montgomery 
took  her  to  Rouen,  and  on  the  22d  resigned  her  to  the  French  ambas- 
sadors; and  on  the  29th  of  January  she  signed  a  formal  renanciation 
of  all  rights  her  marriage  in  KtiL^lantl  hmi  given  her. 

There  is  something:  toiu  hnig  ni  the  very  simplicity  of  the  I^tin  scn- 
tenrt  \^  iili  which  tlie  dud  }>e(Tins,  that  was  wrung  from  the  broken- 
liejsiried  iieronit'.  who  had,  ilirDugli  so  many  storms  of  adversity,  defended 
tlie  riirhts  of  her  roval  consort  and  son.  While  ihev  renmined  in  life, 
she  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  tiian  relinquish  even  the 
mofit  shadowy  of  their  chiims  \  but  the  dear  ones  were  no  more,  and 
now — 

**  Ambition,  pride,  the  rival  names      1    With  all  tlieir  lon^<contested  rIaimSf 
Of  York  and  Lancaster,  |       What  were  they  then  to  her  ?** 

Passively,  and  almost  a«»  a  matter  of  indiflerence,  Margaret  subscnhecl 
the  instrument  comniencnig,  *"  Ego  MargariUi,  olim  in  regno  Anglia  lua- 
rita'a,"  &c.  ^  I,  Margaret,  formerly  in  England  married,  renounce  all 
tliat  I  could  pretend  to  in  England  by  the  rcndiuons  of  my  marriage, 
wuh  all  other  things  there,  lo  £dward|  now  kmg  of  England.^''  Thui 

^Rpner.  and  Freiu;h  Archives.  'Issue  Rolls,  Appendix,  Edward  IV 

•E7iMf»  vot.  ziL  p.  ai.  DaTill«m4d.  Arabives  de  Fimiio% 
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deed  did  not  afford  her  the  title  of  queen,  eren  in  a  retrospective  vieir 
She  was  siinplv  Margaret,  formerly  married  in  England.     At  the  sjimt 
lime  J^hf  sii^iied  a  renuncjaiion  of  her  reversionarv'  rights  on  iier  faiherV 
terrtiones  to  Louis  XI.;  bulm  there  were  sevecai  loieimeiiiale  iieiiSytlyi 
was  no  ^reat  sacrifice. 

Marp^aret  itiu^nded  to  take  Paris  in  her  journe\'  home .  in  order  lo 
thank  Lou\^  XI.  for  her  Uberauoii  ;  but  it  did  not  »uii  ih.it  w  dy  pohu- 
cian  to  receive  her,  aad  iie  seat  a  niessai^^e  aiU  isitiir  her  to  make  the  best 
of  her  way  to  her  father.  The  last  sjuirk  uf  Margarcfis  h^:h  -j)irii  was 
eliciiiiJ  ai  this  discourtesy,  ami,  diH  lining  the  escort  Louis  \I.  bad  pre- 
jiared  for  her  al  Uouen,  she  set  out  on  her  long  wintry  jouriity  through 
Normandy a  resolution  whicli  had  oearly  occasioned  the  loas  of  het 
iiS$J  After  Normandy  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  V^^  be  bad  plantad 
•one  colooief  of  English  •eltiM  m  mious  towas  and  villages;  aad 
ana  or  two  of  ikeaa  leitlmianla  ilili  fsnmned  in  a  wrBtchod  atatOy  baia| 
aaabla  to  emignita  to  thair  mother  country.  Margareii  wholly  aaeoa* 
acious  of  theaa  dfcmaalaaoea,  aieaat  to'ieat  for  tha  nighit  after  hot  finl 
day's  joamey  from  Roaea,  in  a  towa  eoataininf  manf  of  these  naJcea" 
tenta.  Corioaicy  led  a  crowd  of  diem  to  gaie  opoa  her  ai  the  ina,  bat 
when  the  word  paaaed  among  them,  *^  tut  it  waa  Uaigaret  of  Aojon 
returning  from  England  to  her  irtber,"  nmrmura  arme;  they  declaied 
^  ahe  had  been  the  original  cauae  of  the  Engliah  loaiqg  France,  aad» 
conaeqaently,  of  all  their  misery,  and  thai  they  would  now  take  Tea- 
mnce  upon  her."  With  these  wotda  they  made  a  rush  to  seixe  hef^ 
but  fortunately  she  had  time  to  gain  her  apartment^  while  two  EInglidk 
gentlemen,  her  attendants,  held  her  assailants  at  bay  with  their  drawn 
swortis,  till  the  French  authorities  of  the  town,  hearing  the  uproar,  inter- 
fered. riTid  rrsnind  the  tinhnppy  Margnret  from  xhh  unexj>erte<!  tmack. 
She  retraced  her  stepn  iinnu'diately  to  iioueD|  and  was  glad  to  ciain  the 
protection  she  had  before  refused. 

We  now  coaie  to  that  era  of  Marjniret's  life  in  which  a  ndde  author 
of  our  times,  lord  Morpeth,  in  one  exquisite  iioe,  describee  her  a% 

Aigou's  lone  matioa  in  her  eitheT*s  halL" 

Like  Naomi,  MMfaret  returned  empty  and  desolate  to  her  native  land, 
but,  not  like  her,  attended  by  a  fond  and  laithfiil  daugfater4B-law,  for 
tlie  unhappy  widow  of  her  eon  hnd  been  compelled  to  wed  king  EdU 
ward's  brother,  Riohard  of  Gloaceaiei*  "hua  whom  pablie  report  Imd 
branded  as  the  murderer  of  Henry  Vl^  and  the  idea  of  thta  alllaaee  umnI 
have  added  a  drop  to  the  already  ovetfiowiag  cup  of  hitteraeae,  of 
which  the  fiillen  queen  had  drank  ao  deeply. 

The  home  to  which  her  lather  welcomed  Margaret  waa  at  that  time  at 
Reculee,  about  a  league  from  Angers,  on  the  river  Mayence,  where  ha 
had  a  castle  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, and  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  he  took  delight  ia 
adorning  with  his  own  paintings,  and  ornamented  the  walls  of  his  gar- 
den with  heraldic  deaigna  cuvA  in  marble.'   It  waa  in  each  poianiteai 
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ifcese  that  Rene,  tike  a  frae  l^venfai  adVertign,  Bought  forgetfulnesa  of 
bis  afflictioiML  But  Margaret^a  temperament  waa  of  too  atoimy  a  nalufd 
to  admit  of  the  slightest  alleviation  to  her  grief.  Her  whole  time  waa 
•pent  in  painfully  retiacing  the  direfiil  ecenea  of  her  past  life,  and  iA 
passionate  regrets  for  the  bereatementa  aha  had  undeigone.  Thtf 
tanker-worm  that  was  perpetually  busy  within,  at  length  made  ita  r^ 
vagea  outwardly  visible  on  her  person,  and  effected  &  fearful  ehaQge  in 
her  appearance.  The  agonies  and  agitation  ahe  had  undetgone  turned 
the  whole  mass  of  her  blood ;  her  eyes,  once  so  brilliant  and  ezpraaa^ 
ive,  became  hollow,  dim,  and  perpetually  inflamed,  from  excessi?e  weep* 
ing;  and  her  skin  Was  disfigured  with  a  dry,  scaly  leprosy,  which 
transformed  this  priiicess,  who  had  been  celebrated  as  tlie  most  beautiftil 
ki  the  world,  into  a  spectacle  of  hbrror.' 

Villeneiive  says,  Margaret  seldom  Ief\  her  retreat  at  Rcculee,  with  the 
Exception  of  one  or  tw<»  visits  to  thr  ronrt  of  Louis  XI.  Anolhicr  mo- 
dern French  historian  nieniions  her,  as  tlie  person  who  kept  alive  the 
iiU(Te!*ts  of  the  I^ncastriaii  party,  for  her  kinsman,  the  young  earl  of 
Richmond,  of  whom  Henry  VI.  had  proplu  sied  that  fie  should  one 
dav  wear  the  crown  of  England.''  But  the  generally  received  opinion 
is,  ihai  she,  after  her  return  to  her  own  country,  lived  in  the  deepest 
aeclu&ion. 

A  Burgundian  poet  of  her  own  times,  Georges  Chastelain,*  wrote  a 
J>oem  called  the** Temple  of  Ruined  Greatness,"  in  which  Margaret  of 
AujtJii  is  greatly  celebrated.  A  liiile  before  his  death,  km^  Rene  com- 
posed two  beautiful  canticles,  on  the  heroic  actions  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  queen  Margaret.^  This  accomplished  prince  died  in  the  year 
1 480.  By  his  will,  which  is  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi,  Reii6  bequeathed  one  thousand  crowns  in  gold  to  hia 
daughter  Margaret,  queen  of  En^^and,  and^  if  she  remains  in  a  state  of 
Widowhood,  an  annuity  of  two  thooaand  Ilvres,  and  the  chiteau  of 
Qpiemes  for  her  abode.^  He  wrote  a  letter  on  hia  death^bed  to  Lonit 
eameatly  recommending  to  hia  care  hia  daughter  Mai^giret  and  hia 

After  the  death  of  khig  RenV  Maifant  aold  any  revernonary  righta 
whieh  the  death  of  her  dder  sister  and  her  children  might  give  her  to 
the  duchies  of  Lormine,  Anjou,  Maiae^  PtoVM^a,  and  Bar,  to  Louis  XI., 
for  a  penaion  of  aix  thousand  livrea.   She  executed  thia  deed  on  tha 

■  Villeneuve.  •KinK-al-arhis  of  tho  nriU^r  oj' th«  Gnldfii  Ficwe. 

■Viede  Rni  Rpn(^  (fAnjou.    •Villeuouvo.    Monsirelet.    BiMimlii'i|iu'  du  Roi. 

*  Through  Uie  kindness  of  Mr.  Beltz,  ihe  Lancaster  herald,  1  huve  been  tMvoured 
witlt  a  copy  ofUMt§uu*B  soknowledgmeDt  £»  tbs  Atat  payment  stas  receiTadof 
this  paanoD,  with  a  ftc-aimilie  of  her  ngmttira,  whioh  it  ekMemelf  rm. 

*•  Nous  Marguerite  Royne  d'Angleierra  confossons  avoir  on  et  reoon  dc  Maistro 
Deni:^  (If"  Bidanl,  notnire  nt  sircr^taire  do  inonsoignrur  le  my.  ot  rorovenr-^uMjoral 
de  fman.,  la  stnntuo  de  six  mil  livros  tourn^  a  nous  ordonntH-  j  mf  mon  sei- 
l^eur  pour  tire.  LH^udioa  de  cestc  pate  ann^  (MHlimeno^  le  pT^itiit  r  jour  d*(k)IO> 
br^  dernier  pavsa*  de  laquelle  somme  de  vi*  Ir.  nous  noM  tenons  pour  contents 
ettyi^'n  pni^  et  en  avoot  quitte  etqniitoni  mon  teiicn*  Is  tojrle  Hit  roc^vf»ur-snal 
•C  sou*  auties.   Ea  loMiMiiiMt  de  ce  uoiw  avous  »igij«  oee  |idtes.  de  ure.  inaio  el 
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19lh  dav  of  November,  1480,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  ca?lle  r^f  Rem 
lee,  where  in  her  girlhood  she  had  received  the  ambassadors  of  En^hp.d. 
who  came  tu  solicit  her  virgin  hand  for  their  sovcrcig:i.  This  pea3ic»Q 
was  so  inipunclually  [*aid  by  Louis,  that  if  Margaret  had  no  other  re- 
si>urce,  8he  would  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced,  especially  as  muy 
of  the  ruined  Lancastrian  exiles  subsisted  on  b«  booncy.  Kbi^Rciie, 
with  his  last  bretth,  had  consigDed  her  to  the  cm  of  an  old  and  frithlbl 
officer  of  hie  honaeholdi  Fiaocie  Yignolles,  lotd  of  Momene,  who  had 
shared  all  hie  struggles.  This  biaTe  soldier  took  the  fidlea  queeo  lo  his 
own  home,  the  chateau  of  Dampridrrei  near  Slramiir.  The  last  tie  that 
bouod  Mai]garet  to  the  woiid  was  serered  by  the  death  of  her  laiher, 
and  she  wished  to  end  her  ckya  in  profound  retirement.  Har  efbcta  is 
obtain  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  husband  and  son  were  inei 
but,  tall  the  last  dnr  of  hnr  life,  she  employed  some  fiithfol  ecch 
in  England,  to  peiiomi  at  the  humble  gniTes  of  her  loved  nad^  ~ 
those  offices  deemed  needful  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 

On  her  death-bed  she  divided  among  her  faithful  attendants  the  §tm 
Tsluables  that  remained  firom  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes ;  and,  woro  oot 
with  the  pressure  of  her  sore  afflictions  of  mind  and  body,  she  closed 
her  troublous  pilgrimage  at  the  chitean  of  Damptierre,  An^nai  Sftthp  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age.' 

She  was  buried  in  the  cathedr  il  of  Angrn?,  in  the  same  tomb  with 
her  roval  parents,  witliout  epUapli  or  inscription,  or  any  other  raeracmai, 
excepting  lier  portrait,  paint (  d  on  glass  in  a  window  of  the  cathednil 
A  trihiile  of  respect  wrs  for  centuries  paid  to  her  nieraor}'  bv  the  ch^p- 
ler  ol  Si. -Maurice,  wlio,  aniuially,  on  the  fpast  of  All  Saints,  after  the 
vespers  for  the  dead,  made  a  semicircular  processsion  round  her  c^rare, 
singing  a  suiwcniU}    This  was  continued  till  the  Frenrli  KevoIuii«m. 

Margaret's  elder  sister,  Yolante,  survived  htr  iwo  years;  she  [lad  a 
beautiful  duugluer,  called  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  younger.  Maria  Lout^. 
Napoleon's  empress,  possessed  tiie  breviary  of  this  princess,  in  winch 
there  is  one  sentence  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  once  beaiiit- 
ful,  powerful,  and  admired  Margaret,  queen  of  England,  her  aunt:- 

»*  Vaniv^  des  vaniues,  lout  la  vaniii/  * 


fait  scelleo  du  seel  de  noA  &xmQB  le  douxiesiue  jour  do  Fevrief,  I'mu  mil 
^uatre  vuigu*  el  ung.  .       .  /.  . 


Tbe  above  autograph  acquittance  is  in  the  RegisSMT  bt 

Secau  X,  vol  V.  p.  18*^,  in  the  MSS.  Rnj-nl  Lib.  Paris. 

*  Mi««<!  r<  >tt  Ik),  the  accomplished  author  of  "  ihe  Boccages  and  &e  Viae*,'  dt^ 
clare»  i»lje  tuis  visited  the  cbiteiu,  which  is  of  fine 
in  complete  pietervacioo. 

'Vyieneuve. 
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ELIZABETH  WOOSYILLEt 

QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  I¥. 


CHAPTER  L 

Unequal  royal  marriagrs — Pnrpnf"»  of  F.li/nV>fM]i  M'on,?viT!p — Slie  5^  nft?!  rif 
honour  to  Marpiret of  Anjou — Duke  of  York  writes  to  I"-lr/:il»'^f)i — Karl  of  War- 
wick writes  to  her  for  his  friend — She  rejects  sir  Hu§^  Juiins — Accepts  the 
heir  of  lord  Femn,  John  Oiaj^Pwdgito— BHwrtiodi't  lOtts  'Sir  John  Gra)r 
killed  t  at  AllMuit-^EIMMtli**  dottitoM  widowhood  Cbptiviee  Edwwd 
IV. — Their  meetings—The  queen's  oak — Privaie  marriage  with  the  kinp;— 
Opposition  of  t!if»  king's  mother  —  Rp<^ogTiifion  of  F!i-/atn*th  as  qurvn- — Her 
si:iters — Her  brother,  Anthony  Wootiville — Sct-ne  nt  her  v  ourt — t'oruivalion — 
Enmity  of  queen  Isabella  of  Ca^tilie  —  Klizabeth  endows  Queen's  College'-* 
Birdi  of  oldoet  dn^htor— Worwlck*i  onnfltj  to  tfio  qaeen  -PortiMt  of  dift 
qooen — Her  influence— Her  father  sad  eldest  brother  murdered — ^Her  moihor 
accuse<l  of  witchcraft  —  Revolution — Edward  IV. flight  —  Quopti  and  her 
mother  at  the  Tower — Fiit^ht  to  sanctuary — Birth  of  prince  Edward — Queen's 
distress— He  I  hmnble  friends — Keturn  of  Edward  IV. — Queen  i  raves  sano- 
Vmrf  At  dM  Towei^ Her  btodier  AntbOQj  deihnds  the  Tower — ^Re^tablisb- 
ment  of  die  honee  of  Tork*^The  qneen*i  fttendf  lewuded* 

Thb  fifteenth  century  above  all  other  eras,  remarkable  for  nnequiA 
merrietee  made  by  persons  of  tojtl  8tatioo«  Then,  for  the  first  time 
tince  the  reigns  of  our  Plantagenels  commenced,  was  broken  that  hifh 
and  stalely  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  which  forbade  king  or  kaiser 
to  male  with  partners  below  the  rank  of  princesses.  In  that  centnrjy 
tlie  marriage  of  the  handsome  Edward  IV.  with  an  English  gentlewoman 
caaeed  as  much  astoniahmeat  al  the  woodfoaa  archeij  of  Dan  Capid| 
m  waa  &bled  of  old— 

"  When  he  shot  so  true 
That  king  Cophetua  wed  the  beggar  maid.^ 

But  the  modier  of  Eliiabeth  Woodville  had  occwioned  eemeelT  leia 
wonder  ra  her  day,  when,  following  the  example  of  her  ■isteriii  hwv 
qneen  Kalherine,  she,  a  princess  of  Luxemburgh  by  hirth,  and  as  the 
widow  of  the  wartike  duke  of  Bedford,  the  uird  lady  of  the  realm, 
chose  for  her  second  helpmate,  another  tqnife  of  Henry  V.,  Richard 
Woodville,  who  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  in  Engiaod. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Woodville  entered  the  service  of  the 
dttke  of  Bedford,  on  whose  death  he  was  employed  to  escort  the  young 
widow,  who  was  boi  levenleen)  lo  England,  where  she  was  dowered  dtt 
dM  royal  demesnes. 

VOL.  wi.—  i8  (ao*> 
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The  duchess  of  BedfonPs  marriage  was  kept  secret  full  five  years 
Its  discovery  took  plare  cil)*>ut  the  jjume  time  as  that  of  the  qoeeu  wiih 
Owen  Tudor;  and  certainly  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (though  his  o«n 
love-aflairs  were  quite  as  asioundinsf  to  the  nation)  must  have  thou^C 
his  two  sister-s-in-lau  had  ffone  di.suacied  with  love  fur  &i|Uires  of  low 
degree.  Wliat  scandals,  wltai  court  gossip,  must  have  circolaled  througb* 
out  England  in  the  year  of  grace.  1436! 

The  duchess's  dower  wis  fi^ifeiled  ia  ecNisc^oBiice  of  hu  mrriage 
with  WoodvUle,  but  restored  on  her  hunble  supplieBtkm  to  inriiMiif  tj 
duoogh  the  iofluence  of  her  hadiaiid^  patron,  eardioel  Betafofi.^  Gnf> 
ton  CSstle  was  the  prtocipal  residence  of  the  duchess.  Probably  EJaat- 
beth  Woodville  was  bom  thiere»  ahocut  1431i  aome  yean  belbie  the  dia> 
eoveiy  of  her  parentis  marriage.*  Her  fitther,  air  Richard  Woodtilli^ 
wae  one  of  the  Gnglieh  commandeoi  at  Rouep,  under  the  dpke  of  Toifc, 
during  that  prince'^s  regency.' 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  queen-mother  Kaiberiom  and  IhH 
of  tlie  queen-dowager  Joanna^  the  duchess  of  Bedford  became  for  aoae 
tiine^  in  rank,  the  firat  lady  in  £ngiand,  and  always  poeeeased  a  e^tun 
degree  of  influence  in  consequence.  Her  husband  was  in  the  retinae 
sent  to  escort  Margaret  of  Anjou  U>  England  he  was  afterwards  rapidly 
advanced  at  court,  made  haron,  and  finally  earl  of  Rivers;  and  the 
duchess  of  Bedford  bfcaine  a  great  favourite  of  the  ymino:  queen.  The 
diicliess  was  still  second  lady  in  Enoflnnd,  yeL  lier  rank  was;  niany  de- 
grees more  exalted  than  her  fortune;  theretore,  as  her  children  grew  up, 
she  was  g^lad  to  provide  for  them  at  the  rourt  of  her  frit  ii  l,  queen  Mar- 
garet. Her  eldest  daughter,  the  beauuful  Elizabeth  VVoodville.  was 
appointed  maid  of  honour*  to  that  queen,  little  deenjuig  that  she  was  one 
day  to  fdl  her  place  vi\  the  Knglish  throne.  While  yet  in  atiendanr?  on 
her  royal  mistress,  she  captured  the  heart  of  a  brave  kuight,  Sir  Hiijb 
Johns,  a  great  lavourite  of  Richard  duke  of  York.  Sir  Hugh  had  noiti  r.i; 
in  the  world  wherewithal  to  endow  the  lair  Woodville,  but  a  su^if^i 
whu.se  temper  had  beey  proved  in  many  a  battle  io  France;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  timid  wooer,  and,  very  inapoiitically,  deputed  others  to  make 
;to  the  beauuful  maid  of  hciaoor  the  daol^r^ipA  of  love  y^eh  hm  waaiai 
eoniage  to  speak  hiaii^ 

Richard  duke  of  York  was  protector  of  England  ^vten  he  Aas^  m 
tegal  style,'  recommended  his  landless  vaas^l  to  the  loie  of  her  who  was 
one  day  to  share  the  diadeiQ  of  his  heir. 

«Sir  Richard  Woodville  was  his  partSssa*  and  Md  out  the  Toww  Mw 

pil^R^  Humphrey  duke  of  Glonr<?f»ter. 
*Ail  bistury  alliri^)*  that  EUzabeih  was  tturty-iUv^W  jp.  1464. 
*  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.   New  edition.  *  Breknokf  Co^ipuutf^ 

•FarUamentuy  Hisiotjr,  voL  it  p.  315.'  ^airs  Cahtw^oli^  p.         JIacte  ai^ 

^tevosi  lik'wi-o  dwell  oa  this  circumstance. 

•Rib  Kfu'.  17  b.  xlvii.  fol  1*^4,  vol.  clxv.  Scr  T^n'o  and  the  folloxriTip  ?eTters 
iwiitch  are  iku  vet  nnmeci  in  the  ratalogui-  *jL  ihe  Br'tti^^i  Msi*^i»m.  were  rH^- 
Wftred  by  liiv  uideiauipiijle  xeaearcii  of  Air.  HaUiwcii,  ami  uutk  greal  hberaii^ 

aomawniqawd  lo  tba  aatbor.  Jkmt  ^ogniphkal  vshia  eiraiy  ewa  wiU  pMiiaa 
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"To  .laMio  Elizabeth  Wal«ville.» 
**  Right  trusty  nmi  well-belovc<^  we  y:rt>t't  you  well. 
"For  as  much  as  we  are  credibly  inlbrmcd  tiiat  our  right  hearty  an<l  well- 
teloTed  knight,  sir  Hugh  John^  for  the  great  womanhood  and  gentleness  approved 
and  known  in  your  penon^ye  being  lole  fsingle)  and  to  be  inarfied — hit  been 
wholly  have ;  wherewith  we  are  right  well  pleeeed»  How  be  it  of  your  cli>po- 
sjtton  towards  him  in  that  Hfhntf,  as  yet  is  to  unknown.  We  therefore,  as  lor 
iho  laith  true  and  gfxxl  lor(i«^liii)  we  owp  \mso  him  at  this  lime  (nml  so  will  coa- 
tuiue),  we  de6ir«i  and  iieaiiuy  pray  yc  wili  on  your  part  be  to  him  well-willed 

10  Uie  peHbcaiing  of  tfaie  our  writing  and  bit  dimte,  Wheie  in  y  tball  do  not 
only  to  our  pdeature,  but,  we  doubt  not,  to  your  own  great  weal  and  worship  in 
time  to  come;  ccriil\'ing,  that  If  ye  fulfil  our  intent  in  this  matter,  we  will  and 
shall  l>e  to  hini  and  yn\\  «nrh  lord  as  shall  h*^  to  both  your  cmM  wrn!  and  wor- 
th ip,  by  die  grace  ol  God,  who  precede  and  guide  you  in  ail  heaven!/  iieiiaiQr 
and  weJ&rel 

«  WHitan  by  RiciAan  Dvkb  op  Taas.** 

T!ven  if  F.li/alu  ih's  heart  had  respondetl  lo  tins  earnest  appoal  of  her 
Invfr'^s  princely  muster,  yet  she  was  too  slenderly  jyifted  by  Iwrtuiie  to 
vcniiire  on  a  mere  love-match,  prol^hly  di  iiuirK  ci  on  llnii  point, 

and  avoided  reluming  a  decisive  answer;  for  her  tl(  In  elicited  a  second 
letter,  on  the  subjecl  of  sir  Hui^h's  pfreat  love  and  alii  cuoii.  This  tinie 
it  was  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Kichard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick.  It 
is  not  written  as  if  by  a  stranger  to  a  stranger ;  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
ptrniises  of   good  kmbhip"  (patronage)  to  Elizabeth  and  her  lover,  it 

11  my  evident  he  eoneMers  liimeelf  as  the  euperkir  of  botk 

"To  daiuc  Elizaheih  WcHievillc, 
•» Wor»hi|»ful  and  well-beloved.    I  greet  you  well,  and  forasmuch  my  right 
well4iali>Tea   r  Hugh  Jdin,  knight  (iHiidi  now  late  wat  with  yea  iiaio  hit  Ml 
great  jof,  and  had  great  cheer,  at  ha  taiih,  whereof  I  thank  3roa)»  haah  ialbimtd 

me  how  that  he  hath,  for  the  ^reat  love  aod  affection  that  be  hadi  unto  your  per- 

•on,  ft*  vreW  for  tlie  great  ladneat  (teriousness)  and  wisdotn  t!)«t  ho  hath  f'  lind 
and  proved  m  you  at  that  time,  hs  lor  your  great  and  praised  U-auty,  aod  wo- 
maniy  demeaning,  he  desire(h  with  all  haste  to  do  you  worihip  by  way  of  mar* 
tiage,  befbre  any  <Mher  cfeatore  living  fat  ha  tahh).  1  (ooaildiering  hit  taid 
dfftin%  and  the  great  worship  that  he  haa,  which  was  ina  tc  knight  at  Jemtalanit 
and  after  hi?  coming  lionie,  for  the  prent  wi'^'^nn  n?!'!  iisnrdiood  that  hr  wn^  re- 
aownt  d  oi,  was  made  knight-marsluil  1  '  f  France,  nn  l  nVirr  krijuht-marshall  of 
Eu^rlaud'  unto  his  great  worship,  with  other  his  great  and  many  virtues  and 
datan,  aod  alto  the  good  and  notable  tervioe  that  he  hadi  dona  and  dally  dolh 
to  me)  write  nnto  yon  at  ibit  time,  and  pmy  yon  ^ietmm$hf  that  ye  will  the 
father  (at  this  my  request  and  prayer)  to  condescend  and  apply  you  unto  his 
taid  lawful  and  honest  dosiro,  wherein  yc  shall  not  only  jmrrry  (provide)  rijfht 
notably  for  yourself  unto  your  weal  and  worship  (profit  and  hotiottr)  in  time  to 
come,  as  I  hereby  Lrui^t,  hut  also  cause  me  to  thow  unto  you  such  good  lordship 
(pmirmage)  as  ye  by  reaton  of  It  tball  hdid  yon  eontent  and  ffleased,  whfa  -te 

*  Th''  nnmo  is  Spelled  WoflfvJlle,  in  the  MS.  letters,  which  comes  vry  nea? 
the  popular  mode  here  adi>pied  ;  one  ui  the  addresses  is  spelletl  Wodohill,  but 
thit  IS  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  as  it  is  evident  that  both  are  addreMod  to  the  same 
peitan. 

*Thit,aooofding  to  tir  Hn|^*t  mennment,  was  in  1401;  distefbfe,  ^ete  Untm^ 
which  are  dateless,  must  have  been  wiltlsn  eAtrtet  yeitr.  A  int  wbiihpmet 
iLk  EMeabaffa  wat  tingle  ihan. 
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gn^  of  God;  wlueh  •mnlastiiiglj'  have  jau  in  Uf  bluMi  pRNBctMo,  mad 

WiitMNi     dm         •»  Wabvmk.* 

No  one  can  read  this  epistle  without  the  conTiction  that  the  great  earl 
of  Warwick  had  aoine  ambition  to  beeome  a  match-maker  as  well  as  a 
kingHnodter.  NererthdeM)  «r  Hugh  mel  with  ihe  vmml  frta  of  a  lour 
who  haa  not  the  spirit  to  spoak  for  hinndf,  and  depatea  his  wooing  ta 
the  agency  of  inenda-— he  wis  r^eetad  hf  the  Ikir  Hiiabeih.  fk  wm^ 
lied  a  oameleea  datiiael,  and  in  ooane  of  time  died  poosesm  of  a  m^jit 
manor.^   A  far  difimnt  deatiny  waa  reaenred  for  the  lady  of  his  lofe. 

The  foregoing  iettera  conkl  not  baio  heaii  written  tili  14ftt ;  Flinhf* 
waa  that  year  twraty-one^  nod  she  was  then,  aa  Rkkard  of  Toik  mp^ 
<*aole  and  to  be  married'* — ^diat  is,  she  was  single  wmA  diaaagagBd;  a 
remarkable  criata  of  her  life^  when  in  her  maiden  beauty  she  was  eageilf 
wooed  by  the  avowed  paniaana  of  ^  the  pale  and  of  the  pnrpk  Bok:" 
Some  worldly  eooaideniUoDS,  besides  her  duty  to  her  royral  mistress, 
qneen  Margaret,  seem  to  have  led  Elizabeth  to  reject  the  Torkist  parti* 
san,  sir  Hugh  Johnes,  and  accept  the  hand  of  the  heir  of  the  illustrioos 
and  wealthy  lordship  of  Ferreia  of  Gfoby,  a  cavalieri  fiooly  atiafhad  l» 

the  ho!J?e  of  I«iiiraster. 

I'he  tirnr  is  not  disliiiriK'  specitietl  of  t)ie  mamaire  of  Elizabeth  Wcxxi- 
%'ille  with  John  Gray;  it  probably  look  place  soon  after  her  rejection  of 
the  Yorkist  champion.  This  wedlock  was  certainlv  a  great  match  for 
the  penniless  maid  of  honour;  f<>r  it  was  eqiinl  to  several  of  the  alli- 
ances of  the  Plaiiuiirenet  prince&iics.  John  Gray  was  son  and  heir  to 
lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  possessor  of  the  ancient  doinain  of  Bradgaif, 
which  was  hereafter  to  derive  such  lustre  from  being  the  n  itive  pbce  of 
EUzaheth's  descendant,  huiy  Jane  Gray.  Biadgate  was^  Graves  piii:.- 
niony^  by  rea:>ou  oi  his  descent  from  liie  proudeai  blood  of  oui  2%onaMSk 
nobility.' 

Tradition  declares  this  was  a  most  happy  marriage,'  although  Eloa- 

'  See  the  copy  of  the  monumental  brass  of  sir  Hugh  Johaes,  in  sir  R.  C.  Hoere  i 
edition  of  the  IfinerTYry  of  GiraMus  Cambrensis.  He  w;'«  l^rtl  of  ihe  ma  dot  of 
Landymo,  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  was  given  him  by  John  tfie  Good,doke 
of  Norfolk  y  his  bravery,  and  the  orders  of  knighthood  be  woo,  are  detailed  nearly 
ia  the  wotds  of  tha  earl  cf  Warwick,  bat  die  moniuneiit  adds  dates  wfcieh  tiisw 
tomb  light  en  the  above  oofrespoDdence.  It  deelares  his  wift  was  Maud,  but 
mentions  no  surname  ^'T  clescent.  Sir  Hugh  Johnes  was  the  father  of  fire  chil- 
dren. His  name  appears  as  a  second  in  one  of  il)O<0  lezali:^eil  duel?  whi^  h 
raided  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  In  the  year  10^3,  he  was  second  on  appeai  of 
baitie  Ibr  Lyalton,  wlio  aoeosed  John  Noiris  of  tfeasoo. — PHt§  Cmmtd^  voL  ai 
p.  12». 

•See  Dugdale,  collated  by  Edward  Bnvl^y,  with  other  geaealopcal  proo6 
(Historical  Perambulator)  BraJgate  bail  been  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Pe:r> 
nil  la,  (laughter  of  Grantmesnil.  one  of  the  conqueror's  great  tenant?  in  mptu, 
It  descended  from  her  through  a  co-heire«>s  of  Bianchmain*,  earl  ui  Leicester,  tt> 
Ibe  Hue  of  Feneis  of  Onby,  and  bjr  the  heiiessof  die  Fenea  to  sir  Bdwsil 
Gray,  rather  to  the  hasbaiid  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  chance  of  war  sloat  M 
made  Elizabeth  a  poor  snpplinnt  wif!o%v. 

•There  i«  a  v^  ell-knnw  ri  and  amu<inig  {lap^'r.  rail':"!  the  '*  Journa!  -^f  F^'^^bf^h 
Woodviile,   when  courted  by  sir  John  Uray,  which  luaket  her  tUi  a  tcij  fst* 
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belh  and  Gmy  mnst  have  been  frequently  flepamted  by  the  ferociont 
eontcst  between  York  and  Lanouterf  whidi  eommeneed  direcUy  after 
their  tmion. 

An  adventure  connected  with  the  stnicf^le  for  the  crown,  in  the  last 

«tonny  years  of  FTpfiry  VI.'s  reign,  placed  younij  Kdward  Plantag^enel, 
iluMi  earl  of  March,  mihI  earl  Rivers,  the  father  of  FJizahpth,  in  exirior* 
diriary  collision.  'I'he  earl  of  I{iverM.  anfl  his  son  sir  Anth<^^iiv.  anient 
parti^ran9  of  Lancaster,  were  fifttn^  mu  slnp'?  nX  San«]wirh,  hv  orders  of 
queen  Margaret,  in  onier  lo  joui  ihc  (lukr  ol  Somerset's  naval  arnia- 
menl  in  1458.  At  this  time  air  John  Dudmni,  a  naval  captain  in  the 
aerrice  of  Warwick,  made  a  descent  at  Sandwich,  and,  surjjriHing  the 
earl  of  Rivers  and  his  son  in  their  beds,  carried  them  prinoners  lo  Calais. 
How  they  were  received  there,  Wiliiani  Paston '  shall  tell,  in  one  of  hia 
letters  to  a  Norfolk  knight,  his  brother 

"  my  riglil  worshipful  brother  ho  thi«  If^rtor  tlelivprotl.  As  for  tidinp;-*.  tfia 
lord  Kivers  was  brought  to  Calais,  and  beiure  liie  lords  by  niglit,  w  ith  eight-score 
Kwcliei,  and  then  mj  lord  of  8aKtb«a7  tated  him,  calHac  bim  *  Knav»*t  m, 
'that  audi  as  kt  iboiild  be  te  nida  as  to  bIm  and  thata  oibar  lord*  tiahort, 
Ibr  thejr  should  be  found  the  king's  trna  liegemen,  whtn  such  as  he  shaald  ha 
loand  a  traitor!'  A»>«l  my  lord  of  Warwick  rated  hirn  rtmI  '^njfl.  '  Hi-  fniTj.-r  was 
bat  a  littJc  <»qiuro  brouglit  up  witli  kiag  Henry  V'^  nnd  -aue  nmde  hiitt!«eif  by 
iiiurriage,  auii  also  made  a  Iord|  and  it  was  not  hU  pan  to  Lave  held  such  larv 
giaage  to  liioaa  who  were  of  king*!  blood  1*  Aad  my  lord  Match  laiad  hfan  like- 
wise. And  sir  Antony  Woodvilla  wm  Hkowita  rated  fbr  hit  taagaafB,  hf  all 
tha  lima  loida.** 

AH  diM  lating  aeema  to  bave  been  the  d^noufloirat  of  some  old  quaiw 
fd  at  oomif  with  tha  earl  of  March*  Ai  tha  doka  of  Tork  had  not 
jet  dained  the  crown,  hot  only  tha  liglii  of  aacceaaioo,  hia  aon  darad 
not  take  die  Uvea  of  Henry  Vl.'a  aobjects  in  cold  blood;  therefore  the 
Woodvillaa  escaped  with  the  payment  of  ransom. 

Edward,  lord  Ferrera^  the  father-in-law  of  Elizabeth,  died  December 
ISthf  1467.  The  distraction  of  the  times  was  such,  that  her  husband 
had  BO  opportnoity  of  taking  his  place,  as  lord  Ferrera,  in  the  houae  of 
peers.*  He  was  then  tweoty-fiYe,  handsome,  brave,  and  manly,  the 
leader  of  queen  Margaret^s  cavalry,  and  an  ardent  and  fiuthful  partisan 
of  her  cause.  Elizabeth  had  broiii^ht  hrr  husband  two  sons ;  one,  bom 
just  before  the  death  of  lord  Ferrrrs,  was  named  ThfMi>a«,  the  oih^r^a 
name  was  Rirhnrd.  Tfipse  childn'ii  were  born  at  Urailj/atej  whicbf 
Uuring  the  lileiime  ot'  her  lord,  wm  the  home  of  Elizabeth. 

TliPre  in  reason  tf>  1h  hrvc  that  Elizaheih  followtHi  her  lord  in  the 
campiipzii  which  queen  Martfitret  made  in  iioO.  Prevosl  stales,  that 
prcvioij-ly  to  the  serond  hatile  of  St.  Albans,  queen  Marsrnret  persuaded 
tlizabetJi  to  visit  W  arwick's  catfip,  undi  r  pr»  i(  nee  nf  rr> jupsiinj^  some 
little  favour  or  assistance  for  herself,  as  u  was  knuwn  iluu  the  stout 
eari  was  very  partiai  lu  herj  but  ui  reality  Elizabeth  acted  as  a 

Mial  sStuasiOB  as  a  oonntry  hidf  af  QialkMi;  it  Is  a  palpablo  ftbfiaafloii,  and 

tberrtbra  not  to  be  qnotf  !  !  i  re. 

I  p  t^tr  n  Papara  Hall,  Uotinphad,  and  Bapin,  mention  the  luovloni. 
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spy  for  hpr  royal  m!*;tress.  Elizabeth^'J  husband,  Gray,  lord  FeirPTf 
commanded  ihe  cavalry  of  Queen  Margaret,  during;  ihai  furious  charge 
wiiich  won  llie  day  for  Lam  aster,  at  the  second  battle  of  Sl  AU«ans 
The  red  Rose  was  for  a  brief  space  triumphani,  but  die  younij  vicion- 
ous  leader  died  of  his  wounds  the  28lh  of  Febiuarj',  14 til,  aiiu  nia 
bcautifui  EUizabetii  was  left  desolate.  Fortunately,  her  mother  was  Dear 
the  army,  if  not  with  queen  Maigaivt.^  Several  chroniclers  declare  thii 
Henry  VI.  knighted  Eliabeth'e  hmbaiid  at  the  village  of  Golney  j  dien* 
fan  Gray  maai  have  annrived  the  battle. 

A  rnnoour  so  deep  and  deadly  was  cherished  against  the  nwniofy  of 
Elizabeth's  gallant  husSand,  that  his  harmless  infiuita,  the  eldest  sot 
more  than  £ur  years  old^  were  deprived  of  their  inheritanee  of  Bnd> 
gate,  and  Elizabeth  herself  remained  a  monmiag  and  destitnte  widow 
in  her  native  bowers  of  Grafton,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 

Tiie  mother  of  Elizabeth  was  a  diphmaii$U  of  most  cooshmomW 
ability;  insomuch  that  the  common  people  attributed  h'-r  infloence  oTcr 
the  minds  of  men  to  sorcery.  The  manner  in  which  she  reconciled 
herself  to  young  Edward,  when  she  had  so  lately  been  aiding  and  abet- 
ting qneen  Margaret,  after  the  stormy  scene  that  had  occurred  between 
tliat  prince  and  her  lord  and  son  at  Calais,  and  after  her  son-in-law  had 
by  his  valour,  almost  turned  the  scale  of  victory  aijainst  the  hoa^^e 
York,  is  really  unaccouniable  \  hut  the  effect  of  her  induence  reniaiQ? 
in  no  equivocal  terms,  on  the  l^isue  UulU  of  Edw*ard's  exchequer,  io 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  there  is  an  entry  declaring  that  the  king 
affe<  n< Miately  considering  the  i>taiL  and  beneni  of  Jaquetta,  duchess  (^f 
Bedford,  and  lord  Rivers,  of  his  especial  ^race,  not  ouJy  pays  her  lite 
annual  stipend  of  her  dower,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  marks,  four 
slulhngs,  and  a  ifiird  of  a  farthing,"  but  actually  jwy^  100/.  in  advance; 
a  strong  prool"  ihat  Edwitrd  was  on  good  tenijs  with  the  fauitr  ui.J  mo 
ther  of  Elizabtilij  diree  years  before  he  was  ostensibly  iiie  lover  of  iheu 
daughter. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  fair  widow  of  sir  John  Gray  first  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  victor,  in  the  depths  of  her  distress  for  the  loss  of  hei 
husband,  and  that  Edwaid^s  sudden  passion  for  her  induced  his  extnor 
dinary  profession  of  afifection  for  her  modier  and  lather,  who  were,  tiO 
the  death  of  sir  John  Gimy,  such  stanch  Lancastrians  ?  If  this  atqpiiar 
entry  in  the  Issue  Rolls  may  be  permitted  to  support  this  surmise,  then 
did  the  acquainumce  of  Elizabeth  and  Edward  eommence  two  or  thiss 
years  earlier  than  all  former  histories  have  given  reason  to  suppose. 
Whatever  be  the  date  of  this  celebrated  triumph  of  love  over  aove* 
reignty,  tradition  points  out  precisely  the  scene  of  the  fi  rst  tnterriev 
between  the  lovely  widow  and  the  youthful  king.  Elizabeth  waylaid 
Edward  IV.  in  the  forest  of  Whittlebttiy,  a  royal  chasci  when  he  vsi 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  mother's  doww-eastle  at  Grafts^ 


'  W»Mhnnfipfttede',  Tho  ablxDt  of  Sl  Albans  petitioned  the  '^n^'hess  of  B^riforJ 
to  intercede  with  thnr  nnf»en  to  pr»^vent  her  northern  troops  from  firing  h\§  HMtjt 
ahbey;  a  pr«»of  ihat  tin-  mother  of  Elizabeth  wm  near  queen  Maigaiat. 

*  Issue  Rolb,  Appcmiix,  48<X 
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There  ifae  waited  for  him,  under  a  noble  tiee,  tdll  known  in  the  local 
traditions  of  Northamptonshire  by  the  name  of  the  Queen^s  Oak.* 
Under  the  shelter  of  its  branches  the  fair  widow  addressed  the  young 
monarch,  holding  her  fatherless  boys  by  the  hands ;  and  when  Edward 
paused  to  listen  to  her,  she  throw  hpn'flf  at  hi*^  fert,  find  pleaded  ear- 
nestly for  the  restoration  of  Bradgate,  the  inheritance  of  her  children. 
Her  fion  ncn^t  loo]c<^  and  mouruful  beauty  not  only  gained  her  suit,  but 
the  heart  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Queen's  Oak,  which  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  interview 
between  the  heautiful  Eliznhefh  mul  the  enamoured  Edward,  stands  in 
the  direct  track  of  comniuiucaiioii  hi  t  ween  Grafton  Castle  and  Whittle- 
bury  Forest;  it  now  rears  its  hollow  trunk,  u  vi  iierable  witness  nt  one 
of  the  mutel  romaiuir  facts  that  hi&Lory  records.  If  the  friendly  entry 
in  the  Issue  lloUs  he  lakta  for  data  of  Elizabeilrs  acquaintance  with 
Edward  IV.,  he  became  acquainted  with  her  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Towton;  thus  she  was  little  more  than  twenty-nine*  when  she  first 
captivated  him,  and  her  delicate  and  modeet  beeutj  was  not  yet  impaired' 
hy  tiina. 

Edweid  tried  eveiy  arti  to  indaee  Elinbeth  to  become  h»  own  on 
otther  termi  than  as  the  ebaier  of  hie  regal  dignity ;  the  beautiful  widow 
made  this  memorable  reply :  ^  My  liege,  I  uow  1  am  not  good  enough 
to  be  your  qneen,  but  I  am  Aur  too  god  to  beeome  your  nustieea.*' 

She  then  left  him  to  settle  the  question  in  his  own  breast;  for  she 
knew  he  had  betrayed  others,  whose  hearts  bad  deceived  diem  into  al* 
lowing  him  undue  liberties.  Her  afiectiona,  in  all  piobability,  still  clave 
to  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her  }'outb,  and  her  indifierence  iup 
creased  the  love  of  the  young  king.  The  struggle  ended  in  hie  ofierinff 
her  marriage.  The  duchem  of  ^dford,  when  she  found  matters  had 
proceeded  to  this  climax,  took  the  management  of  the  aflair,  and,  pre* 
tending  to  conceal  the  whole  from  the  knowledge  of  her  husband, 
arranged  the  private  espousals  of  her  daughter  and  the  king.  In  the 
quaint  words  of  Fabyan,  the  marriage  is  thus  described  • — In  mo-^t 
secret  manner,  upon  the  1st  of  ^Tav,  1464,  kincf  Edward  spoused  I.liza- 
belh,  Inte  being  wife  of  sir  John  (Iray.  Which  spoi!??n!rs  were  solemn- 
ised early  in  tJie  morning  at  the  town  called  Graft nn,  near  to  Stoney 
Stratford.  At  which  marriage  was  none  present  but  tlie  sponset  Ed- 
ward), the  spousesse  (Elizabeth),  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  lier  mother, 
the  priest,  and  two  gentlewomen,  and  a  young  man  who  helped  the 
priest  to  sing.^   After  the  spousailles  the  king  again  rode  to  bioney 


*  Baker's  Northamptonshire. 

*  Edward,  aoooniing  to  his  own  aooomit  1b  the  Fragmeat  Chmniele  at  Uw  and  of 
8prott  (Heana^s  edition),  was  born  at  Bonsn,  doriag  his  father's  regency,  1440. 

•The  Fragment  Ouronicle,  printed  by  Hrnrrif',  nt  rhf  rtul  of  tho  SproTt  rhroni- 
c]fk,      wriTtpn  by  a  person  who  appt  ars  to  liavo  been  a  secretary  to  Thomns 
duke  oi  Norfolk,  the  second  duko  ol  the  Howard  Imo.    The  author  of  this  re 
roarkable  history  solemnly  calls  on  &nk9  Thomas  as  witnets  of  these 
Hs  says  many  citeamsiaiices  wars  ftom  Edward  IV/s  own  noiidL  The  nana^ 
litre  is  very^asy  and  p«fS|ri6llinis.    This  Cbfonicle  dates  the  marriage  of  Eliza 
boih  Wcodvilla  lauoh  aarliar  than  othar  aatihoiSy  and  adds  lo  the  dale  be  fiiTss, 
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Stratford,  as  if  he  had  been  liuntin^,  and  then  reiurntx.  at  night.  AnJ 
within  a  day  or  two  llie  king  seiu  lu  lord  Hi%'ers,  father  to  hi^  jnde, 
saying  Ui^it  he  would  come  and  lodge  wiUi  iiiin  for  a  season,  ^^hen  he 
was  rectivetl  wiih  all  due  honour,  and  tarried  there  four  days,  when 
Elizabeth  visitt;d  him  by  night  so  secrtily,  lIuu  none  bin  her  mother 
knew  of  it.  And  so  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  till  it  neeJs  mu<i  be 
duscovered,  because  oi  pnuceijses  otlercd  as  Wivejs  lo  tiie  king.  There 
was  some  obloquy  attending  this  marriage — how  that  the  king  was  en- 
clianted  by  the  ducheas  of  Bedlwrd|  or  he  would  bave  i8toe4 1»  acknow 
ledge  her  dwigliter.'* 

la  the  course  of  the  simimer  of  1404,  the  king's  marriage  was  dis- 
cussed at  court,  Lhuugh  he  yet  delayed  its  public  acknowiedgrneni  Hj5 
great  desire  was  to  prove  to  his  peers  that  Elizabeth,  being  a  desceouAni 
of  the  house  of  Luxerobuig,'  was  as  worthy  to  share  his  throne  as  her 
mother  was  to  marry  ifae  iMotlmr  of  Hemy  V.  With  this  he  mA 
an  embeeinrto  his  mfCMm  eomit  cf  OivoloiB,  asking  htm  to  indM 
toQis  of  tM  piincts  of  Ibo  hoMO  of  LasmlNUf  to  visic  England,  mtd 
claim  kindred  wiih  his  wife.  From  the  remsiks  Monstrelel  mkos  as 
this  hesdf  ic  may  be  gathered  thst  ths  princes  of  Lnxemhnrg  had  whelly 
forgotten  snd  losi  sight  of  the  mother  of  Eliishech*  ft  is  eeitsm  ihsi 
thflj  hsd  been  incensed  at  her  msrtlsgs  with  Richard  WoodnUe^  for  hs 
says,  ^  Richerd  was  the  bsndiomesl  men  in  ntt  Englsnd,  sod  Jsqeetn 
WIS  sn  ezesedingiy  handsoms  gentlewoman  ;  yet  they  ncTcr  could  Wnl 
the  cnntineut,  or  her  brother  connt  Louis  St.  Pol  woold  have  rinin  them 
both.''  Jaquetta  was  gradiistly  fofgotten,  till  the  extraonfinsiymhnnes- 
ment  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  message  of  her  royal  lord,  revived  the  ie> 
membrance  of  her  Flemish  relatives,  and  the  count  of  ChBrolois  sent 
word  ^thst  the  coronation  of  Eliabelh  wonld  be  stieoded  by  km 
kindre<l." 

Of  all  persons,  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  gave  the  most  offenee  to  dhe 
mother  of  Edward  IV.  This  lady,  who  had  assumed  all  the  state  of  s 
queen,  before  the  lall  of  her  hosbaiid,  Richard|  dnke  of  York,  at  Wsks* 

14<).'J,  the  words,  "  in  the  third  ytar  of  Edward  IV.,"  \k-\iv-h  pui*  us  out  of  c!mb? 
ofaccideot  receding  a  slipof  tlie  pea,  in  tiie  dale.  He  gives  the  importam  ^i, 
"  The  priest  that  wedded  filixabeik  and  Edward  lie*  bnried  befbn  dM  altar 

tlie  church  of  the  MinoreMes,  at  London  Bridge."   He  implioa  Asi  dko  paaaiflB 

of  E'Urapi  had  lonpj  prorcdcd  hi?  marrinijf  wilh  xlu'  fair  widow,  whom  be 
weddetJ  ht^cause  she  was  the  most  virtuous  woman  he  fouii  I ;  likf^wise  becan?? 
foreign  princewea  would  not  marrjr  him,  fearing  the  restoration  of  the  hoase  of 
Lanoastw. 

*Thc  liouse  of  Luzemtnisg  whs  ooeval  with  the  Ftankieh  moiMuefcj;  and  Ikt 

head  of  the  family  was  on  the  iroperial  throne  of  Germmiy,  Tho  piiaee«(es  ot 
this  Une  wrre  rf»rnarlcable  for  the  ohRr?T!<^  of  fh*''\r  por«*>r!<  an<!  mannf^.  T:i-»«e 
fa^sci nations,  u  was  iabled,  were  inherited  from  Meiu«ina,  a  f>eautirul  w  avr 
nymph  of  the  Bhute,  who,  it  is  pretended,  was  the  ancestress  of  the  6tmiif 
The  sOTpMit  of  MehMina  was  by  same  d  tfie  ImxeaBbiDrg  prmaea  borne  at  a  d» 
vice  on  their  shields.  Perhaps  ihh  tradidaa  save  risa  la  the  accusation  of  am 
-ory  aj£ainst  the  clnrhess  of  Bedford;  however,  th--  pretended  faiij  Meluaiai 
herself  could  scarcely  have  U^en  more  succo^-^Iul  in  bewitching  tW  mil^af 
mea  toaa  were  Jaquetta  and  her  dat^bter,  Liizabeth  H  ooUviUa. 
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fteld^  was  inlbrated  at  iMving  to  give  plan  to  the  daughter  of  a  isaa 
wlio  eomiiMiiced  hit  career  as  a  poor  aqnira,  of  ordinary  linragr  Among 
fHher  aigumants  againat  ker  too*8  fvadloek  wall  that  dM 
hoiog  a  -widow  oiighl  to  prerant  bar  aiarriage  with  a  kiagt  ainca  tha 
aoimeigiity  woald  ba  diAooomad  bj  aacli  b^iamjr.  Tha  kinff  marrily 
anawaradf  ^  Sha  if,  indaad^  a  widow,  aad  hath  childraa,  aad  vy  Gcd*m 
bleared  Lady,  i,  who  aai  bat  a  baohdor,  hava  aona  too.  Madama,  my 
mother.1 1  ptay  yon  ba  ooatant^  te  aa  to  tha  bigamy,  the  priest  may  lay 
it  in  my  way  if  ever  1  coma  to  take  ordaia,  for  J  mideFstand  il  ia  for* 
bidden  to  a  piiaat,  but  I  never  wist  it  was  to  a  kiQg.'" 

Thia  IB  the  version  king  Edward's  coartiara  ehose  to  gifa  of  the  con- 
vaiaation ;  but  them  is  little  doofai  tha  dochess  of  York'  reproached  hor 
aon  with  the  breach  of  his  marriage-oontiact  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  the 
predecessor  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  in  the  affections  of  Edward.  Bit- 
terly was  this  perHflv  aftrruards  visited,  on  the  innocent  fiimily  of  the 
royal  seducer.  Edward  was  likewinr  snpiiaspd  tn  be  married  to  Inrlv 
Eleanor  Butler,  the  fintiirhter  of*  the  e;rp;it  ciiri  ol  Sfirev^  sbury,  Fosaibiy 
this  was  a  belrollinieru  entered  iiuo  in  lulward's  riiildiiood. 

It  was  at  the  unru  nt  palace  ol  Keading,  on  Mirhaelmaa  Day,  1464, 
that  Ed  waul  \\  .  liiially  declared  Elizabeth  to  be  liis  wpflded  wife.  A 
council  nf  I  fie  peers  was  convokei]  there,  when  lUe  kiwj  took  Elizabeth 
by  the  hami.  and  presented  lier  lo  ihem  as  his  riL^liiful  (jueen.  She  was 
then  led  by  Lhe  youngs  tluke  of  Clarence,  in  suit  imi  puuip,  to  the  stately 
abbey-church  of  Ktudiiig,  where  she  was  publicly  declared  queen,  and, 
Uavjijg  made  her  oU'eriug,  received  the  congratulations  of  all  ilit  iiol)iluy 
assembled  there,  among  whom,  some  authoniies  declare,  Wdn  ilie  earl 
of  Warwick.* 

A  porttaii  of  Eliai^h  WoodvilK  to  ba  fonod  in  a  fina  illumination 
in  tha  Hailaian  CoUaetion  in  the  British  Noaeom,  repiaaant»  her  m  tha 
eoatiwia  in  which  she  lint  appaaiad  as  a  royal  biida*  at  Raading .  Tha 
manner  in  which  Elizabaih'i  hair  ia  ananged  proves  that  the  liaaning 

*  Cnindrir!*  Hf^tiiains. 

*Ctct}iy  of  Kaby,  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westniore- 
land,  by  Joanna  Beauibrt,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaimt  Cicetf  married  Ricfaanl 
duke  ef  York,  in  whom  centred  the  Mortimer  title  to  the  throne;  be  Was  the 
ward  of  her  father  and  mor!irr:  Ly  him  she  had  Edwnr<l  IV.  niul  n  larpp  fnmi!y. 
Tlie  duchess  of  York  was  romarkahh'  for  her  beanty.  nn  ^  still  more  so  for  her 
indomitable  pride.  In  the  north  she  was  called  the  Hose  of  Kaby,  but  io  the 
aeighbooibood  of  bar  baionial  taaUMoa  ofFotbcriiigay  Castle  tba  common  p«o» 
pla  called  her  ^  Proud  CIs.'*  Sbe  had  a  thiome-room  at  Potberiagaft  where  eba 
gave  receptions  with  the  state  of  a  queen.  Curious  portraits  in  painted  glass  of 
Cicely  and  her  husband  are  ^till  to  h<*  eeon  in  the  south  wii>'l"\v  of  the  r hnticel 
of  Penrith  Church.  They  havi*  been  engriive<i  in  Mr.  Jeilorsoii  s  valuable  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Leath  Ward,  Cumberland.  Cicely  is  decorated  witii  a 
flBriaiMl  of  gems,  and  giivt  Ibe  idea  of  a  Tery  handsome  woman  in  the  deollaa 
of  life.  Her  reputation  has  not  descended  to  posterity  unsK-athed.  Philip  de 
Comines  scandalises  licr  with  dorelictions  from  her  fluty,  during  tlie  dukti  of 
Vr'fk'p  rrgoiiey  in  France.  Ifont  c  Charles  the  Bold  ami  Louis  XI.  always,  io 
private,  called  the  handsome  Edward  IV,  "the  son  of  an  archer." 

*  Dr.  Liiigurd  rejects  the  itory  of  Warwiok^s  embassy  Ibr  the  hand  of  Boaa  d 
Ukwqt  at  tba  time  of  Edward's  marriaga* 
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wai  dmwn  while  she  ww  a  bride.  She  wears  a  lofty  crown,  of  peodar 
riebneas,  the  nanieroui  pomti  of  which  are  finished  by  fleurs-de>lis ;  her 
haiff  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  ia 
•trearoiug  down  her  back|  and  reaches  to  her  knees.  It  is  pale- yellow* 
and  its  extreme  profusion  agrees  with  the  deacription  of  chroniclers ;  sba 
is  rery  fiiir,  her  eyelids  are  cast  down  with  an  aflected  look  of  modesty, 
which  gives  a  sinister  expression  to  her  face.  Her  attire  is  regal;  ihe 
material  of  hrr  dress  is  a  splendid  kind  of  c^old  brocade,  in  stripes  called 
baudekins,  which  was  snlely  appropriated  lo  tfie  roval  fainilv  :  n  is  garter 
blue,  of  a  column  pattern,  aliernaiely  wiih  trold  ;  the  sleeves  are  tig4it, 
the  hoddice  cio>i'  lilting;,  with  robuii^s  of  crniinc  turned  bark  over  the 
sli(nil(ler«  :  it  is  LT^rded  round  tiie  waist  with  a  crimson  scarf,  sr^methin^ 
like  aii  oHirer's  sash.  The  skirt  of  the  drei>s  is  full,  witii  a  broad  ermine 
border,  and  finishes  with  a  train  many  yards  la  length  ;  this  is  paniv 
held  up  by  the  queen,  while  die  extremity  is  folded  round  the  arm?  of  a 
train-bearer,  who  is  probably  one  of  Dizabelh^s  sister^*.  A  rich  bine 
satin  petticoat  is  seen  beneath  the  dress,  and  the  shoes  are  of  tke 
pointed  form,  called  sonetimes  craoows,  and  sometimes  pignacies 
The  queen  wean  a  peail  neeUaee  etrung  in  an  elabotmte  pattern,  called 
a  deviee. 

T^lthough  Edward  IV.  was  at  limes  notoriously  uniaithful  to  liis  queen, 
and  other  women  occasionally  seduced  Iiim  from  her,  yet  over  his  mind 
Elizabeth,  from  iirit  to  last,  certainly  held  potent  eway — an  influence 
moat  dangeroua  in  the  handa  of  a  woman  who  poaaeied  more  eonnii^  . 
than  firmnees,  more  akill  in  eoneocting  a  dtplomatie  intrigue  than  power 
to  form  a  rational  reaolve.  She  was  ever  eueceaafol  in  carrying  her  ow« 
purpoees,  bat  ahe  had  aeldom  a  wise  or  good  end  in  riew ;  the  adviiioe- 
ment  of  her  own  relatifee,  and  the  depreciation  of  her  hnriianini  fiknda 
and  firniily^  were  her  chief  objeeta.  Elkabeth  grained  her  own  wwf 
with  her  hnabendf  1^  an  aaanmption  of  the  deepeet  hiunilit]^;  her  woida 
were  aoft  and  caresaing,  her  glances  timid. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Elisabeth's  marriage  was  foll€»w6d  hy  a  aeries 
cf  the  moat  brilliant  ISiee  and  toomamenta  that  had  been  Witneaaad  in 
England,  ainee  the  eatablbhment  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  by  Edwaid 
III.  At  theae  scenea  Elizabeth  presided,  surrounded  bv  a  virgin  train 
of  lovely  sisters,  who  were  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  unmarried 
baronage  of  England.  Although  these  nobles  had  aoflered  all  the  pof 
tionless  daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford  to  reach  a^es  from  twenty 
to  thirty  unwooed  and  un wedded,  yet  they  now  found  that  no  beentiti 
were  comparable  to  the  aialers  of  her  whom  the  king  delightad  lo 
honour. 

The  exaltation  of  so  many  Mt  rivals  did  not  add  to  the  newHrnwIe 
queen's  popularity  with  tfic  female  nobility  of  England ;  while  her  heroic 
brother,  Anthony  WoodvillC)  by  his  beautVi  his  learning,  and  his  prowess 
in  the  till-yard|  with  better  reason,  raised  considerable  envj  among  hii 
own  sejt. 

Elisabeth  incensed  the  ancient  nobility,  by  the  aetivitT  with  whirh 
she  mated  lier  numeroua  tribe  among  the  greatest  hetrs  and  hrirfsacis 
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the  realm.'  Anthony  Woodville  married  the  orphan  of  lord  Scales,  the 
richeet  heiraes  in  the  kingdom^  whom  the  duchess  of  York  designed  for 
her  eon  Ckieoce.*  Neither  infitQline  juvenility,  nor  the  extreme  of 
dotage,  eeeme  to  have  been  vkfttted  by  the  Woodrillee,  if  there  weie 
a  superfluity  of  the  goods  of  thie  world;  for  the  queen's  eldest  brother, 
a  fine  young  man,  wedded,  for  her  great  joimure,  Katharine,  the  dow- 
ajieiHluchess  of  Norfolk,  then  in  her  eightieth  yeary— ^a  diabolical  mar- 
liage,^  wrathfully  exclaims  William  of  Worcester. 

Soon  after  the  queen  had  made  the  match  between  the  young  heiress 
of  Scales  and  her  brother  Anthony,  the  ludiee  of  England  chose  that 
gallant  knight,  to  sustain  the  honour  of  his  country,  at  the  toumameat 
Ihey  expected  would  he  proclaimed  in  celebration  of  Elisabeth's  corona- 
tion. On  the  Wednesday  before  Easter-day,  1465,  on  the  return  of  sir 
Afithony  Woodville  from  high  mass,  with  his  royal  sister,  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Shenp  Palace,  a  bevy  of  her  ladies  snrroimdeii  him,  and  by  the 
pre^^entnticM!  cf  a  rrnlcirn  knee-hniu!  firrtTml  with  SS,  rmtf  ornnmented 
wilh  a  Foii^n-t-nie-not,  ^ve  some  nivsticai  iniiniriDon  ilial  hr  \<.'.is  rx- 
poctod  to  remember  his  knigfiilv  drviiir,  of  fnirh  (•nij)n>t\  ;ii  iIr-  ("uroiKi- 
lion  of  his  sister.  Tfie  anla2<>m>l  lie  srirrieii  was  ilie  most  renowned 
chanijuon  of  Europe,  bemg  coinu  de  la  Hoche,  illegitimate  son  of  Phi- 
lip of  liurL^iiiidy,  and  Uie  constant  companion  of  all  the  rush  enterprises 
of  his  broiluT  Charles  the  Bold,  whether  in  field  or  luiiriiey.  To  this 
opponent  Aiithony  Woodville,  who  had  now  adopted  the  title  of  lord 
Scales  in  right  of  his  lady,  thus  wrote,*  from  the  palace  of  Shene. 

••Truth  jt  i-*,  that  the  We<lnpsday  next  before  tlie  solfinn  nnd  devoui  re8urr«o> 
ikm  ol  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redwmer,  i'or  certain  cau»e«  I  drew  me  near 
tiwaid  the  qttetm  of  Eaglaiid  and  of  Fnnoe,  ray  sovvrvign  iadj,  to  when  I  am 
tiflit  humble  Mmmt,  iolgeot»  and  t>foiher.  And  m  I  spoka  to  her  bighneM  on 

my  knees,  my  bonnot  off  my  head,  according  to  my  duty.  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  all  th*'  Irulies  of  her  rourt  environed  me  nbout,  and  anon  I  took  heed 
ibat  liify  had  tied  abuvo  my  left  kuee  a  band  of  gold,  garnished  with  precious 
stones  which  formed  a  letter  (it  was  a  collar  of  SS,  mraning  Soovdnnno*.  or  f*» 
membimnee),  whicb,  wben  I  peroeived,  truth  to  mjf  In  OMnn  nig  her  to  mj  bmtt 

*  Sir  John  Pa;itnT}"«»  mother  advises  him  "to  marry  ri^ht  tiijih  to  the  qtieen'i 
blixxl,  so  tliiii  he  could  get  bis  land  again  — a  popular  pr<Hji  ui  the  great  tavour- 
ilism  ot  her  ikmily.  Margaret  Woodville,  the  Oteiober  aiVer  Elizabeth  wmb  no* 
knowledgcd  queen,  married  lord  Maltmven,  beir  of  tb«  enrl  of  Arundel.  8ooa 
afterwards,  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham  married  Xhthurine  Woodville ;  Jneqneta. 
marrie<I  the  ear!  of  Edsex,  and  the  fourth  si^^ter  married  the  firir  cf  the  earl  of 
Kent.  In  the  next  September,  the  nueen  s  ^i^ler  Mary  married  the  heir  ot"  lord 
Herbert,  and  from  this  wedlock  proceeded  tlie  hrst  adront  given  to  tbe  earl  of 
Warwid(,  for  Herbeit  was  promoted  to  tome  oOoe  which  interfered  with  hit 
Sntoreati, 

*  Some  represent  this  ladjr  at  a  child,  odierf  at  a  widnw.   She  mighl  in  thota 

dny?  ha%e  been  both. 

'lliis  allmles  to  mi  okl  English  proverb  on  marriage,  Tliai  the  marriage  of  a 
young  woman  and  a  young  man  i:J  of  (kni  »  nmkiug,  as  Adam  and  Eve ;  an  old 
man  and  young  woman,  of  Our  Ludy  h  making,  at  Muf  and  Joseph ;  but  that 
of  an  old  woman  and  n  young  man,  is  made  by  the  author  of  evil. " 

•Excerpm  Hist.  186.  The  extract  of  tfii^  Inter  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevhf, 
.imited  tn  the  pas?;n^'e  in  wliich  the  quo,  n  !•=   t  [  t-r-iojial  ug»'nt.     The  OTlginai  hi 

4a  French  i  it  is  oi  course  translated  into  ^x»picuuus  orthography. 
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tTiaii  to  my  knee  ;  and  to  tliia  collar  wa«  hanging  a  noble  Flower  nf  Son 
eaarnelled,  and  in  manner  of  emprise.  And  then  one  of  the  ladies  said  lo  me 
foil  sweetly, « ftmt  I  oogbt  to  lake  a  step  flttSns  for  tibe  tiiiie;'  and  Aea  caA  «f 
tfiem  withdrew  demurely  to  their  places.  And  I,  all  abashed  at  dda  adiaiia 
rose  up  m  mid  tliarik  th^m  for  their  rich  and  honournhl?  present,  but  whrrt  I 
took  u[>  [11)  rnp  I  fount}  in  ii  a  letter  written  on  vellum,  and  only  cloaed  aod 
bound  Willi  a  golden  tiuead.  Now  1  tbougUt  tliia  leuer  contained  the  will  of 
the  ladiee  expressed  in  writing,  and  diat  I  thoold  know  the  adventnve  wkick 
the  Flower  of  SouTeaance  was  giyen  me  to  undertake.  Than  himibfy  did  t 
thank  the  queen,  who  of  lier  grace  had  permitted  such  honour  to  be  done  Bit  im 
her  noble  y»rf»*#»nce.  and  p?p<»<  iatly  did  I  thank  the  ladies  for  their  nobI«^  present 
I  went  ibrthwitii  to  the  king  of  IslugLaud,  oiy  sovereigu  lord,  to  *how  him  tb« 
emprise,  and  that  he  would  give  me  leave  and  license  to  acqomplLdi  the  coo- 
leau  of  the  taid  leitrf*  to  bring  tbe  tdieotuie  of  die  Flower  of  Soimnaiiee  tos 

MHMlOtiOO**' 

King  Edward  broke  the  thread  of  goUi;  be  read  the  articles  of  cooh 
kit,  Md  ptmitled  tbe  jousts then  woodviUe  (vwuM  the  artkks  ol 
oombttt,  and  iIm  enamriled  of  FoiftI  p#  uoti  to  tki«  eoml  de  k 
Roelie«  by  %  bondd,  requesting  him  ^  to  toacb  tbe  fiawef"  wMb  bis  vonkf 
aatf  kDji^tly  hmoA,  in  tokta  of  bis  acMptaac*  of  the  cbaDonge  f  m 
oooai  did  so,  and  axpected  lo  %t  one  of  ftbo  koigblt  Ml  by  CSMiki  tb» 
Boid^  to  do  hoooor  to  tbe  oorpoitkHi  loMumt  of  Ihe  qoativ 

Tbe  eoroaodon  of  Eliiabetb  vas  appoioted  oi  Wewtmi—tor  Afabsj, 
Whitsunday,  the  )6lh  of  May.  Oo  Whitsun-eve  the  queeo  entered 
London  from  Kltham  paiaee,the  mayor  and  eity  authorities  BMetipg  bar 
at  tbe  Ax>t  of  ShoolerVi  Hill,  and  conductiag  her  through  S«2iitbwa&  to 
lbs  Tower.  That  jnonaing  Edward  kept  coon  at  tbe  Tower,  wliece  he 
knighted  thirty-two  persons,  among  whom  were  £ve  judges  aad  sis 
citizens,  and  behaved  with  the  utmost  popularity,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fevour  of  the  citizens  for  his  queen.  She  was  carried  throM  jh  the  city 
to  her  jKilace  of  Westminster,  in  a  litter  borne  on  long  poles,  like  a 
spflan  chair,  supported  by  stately  pririntj  «:tpeds.  The  new-made  kniir*its 
nkll  rode,  on  this  occasion,  in  solemn  procession  before  ihe  qucetrs  liiier. 
She  was  crowiu  ii  next  day,  with  gfreat  solemnity,  in  Westni inkier  Abbey, 
the  youn?  fltike  ul  Clarence  oibciatiML';  Ji>  high  steward.  After  the  coro- 
nation, the  queen  sat  in  state  at  a  trr.iiif!  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall, 
wliere  the  bishop  of  iiocheijier,  \\  \\o  sriii^^  ihr-  mass  at  her  consecrauim, 
took  his  place  at  liie  kini^'s  iiglii  haiifl,  .iinl  ihr  uuke  of  Buckingham 
(now  the  king's  l)rotht.r-iu-k\v ,  bv  rra.s(Jii  of  his  wedlock  wiui  K^ina- 
rine  Woodviile)  sal  at  his  left.  Charlts  the  Bold  fulfilled  his  promistr 
of  sending  to  England  a  sovereign  prince  of  Elizabeth's  kin,  to  <:onTiiice 
the  Londoners  tl^t  Edward  had  taken  to  himaelf  a  helpmate  of  prinody 
alliaaeea.  Gomit  Jamea  of  St  Pol,  uacle  to  the  daebeoe  of  Bedfiwd, 
kaded  at  Oimwieb  aome  <lays  belbra  the  pronation,  and  broimht  wob 
hmi,  not  tbe  champion  of  Burgundy,  challenged  by  the  qneeo'e  btodicrv' 

'  Excerptn.  p. 

*No  tournaiutitit,  until  the  Englintotm  tournament,  was  ever  held  without 
exprets  Ueense  of  Ihe  fovereign;  and  very  heavy  penaHios  (if  wa  mistake  oos) 
adll  exist  against  sack  |Nooeediiigi»  which  are  coosidsted  taiHaianunt  to  *  lavT^ 
infj  war  in  the  laml." 

"  The  combat  at  dnuthfield  bstwesn  the  ^acen^s  blocker  aad  the  ohasnjioa  «f 
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bat  ft  hundred  knights  with  thiir  Mvutt.  These  Flemish  dievalierb 
constiiuicd  an  arm^  band  of  mercenaries,  ready  to  aid  in  enforcinf^  obe- 
<iicnce,  if  any  opposition  had  occurred  at  ihe  recognition  ofElizubeih  as 
(jueen-ronsorl.  The  king  rei^ularly  paid  xlicm  for  their  altenilance,  for 
he  presented  the  count  de  SlFoI  with  three  hundred  Qobie«|  and  each 
ol  his  chrvuliers  with  hfty.' 

Elizabeili's  marriage  witli  Edward  IV.  drew  ij[)on  them  the  enmity  of 
no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated  I:>abel  of  Castille,  queen  of  Spain. 
Ill  the  Ilarleian  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  the  Spanisli  ambassador,  Grantidius 
de  iNisiola,  who  uses  these  remarkable  wukU  :*  "Tin  ijueen  of  Castille 
was  turned  in  her  heart  from  England  in  tune  past  ft>r  the  unkindness 
she  took  of  the  king  of  England  (^Edward  IV".,  whom  God  pardon),  for 
his  refusing  her  and  taking  to  wife  a  wi(k)w-wornan  of  England,  for 
which  cause  there  was  mortal  war  between  him  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, eT«n  to  his  death.*' 

The  benefiiecioiit  which  Mar^ret  of  Anjoa  had  hmawmd  upon  GipH 
bridfe  were  eoatiaaed  hy  her  soccseesor;  for  early  in  1465  Eli»belh 
appropriftied  •  part  of  her  tneoene  to  the  completioD  of  the  good  work 
01  her  former  mistress,  end  Queen's  College  owee  its  eiistftnee  lo  theee 
royal  ladiee— 

"  Aigou*!  hsfoioe  snd  ids  paler  Rosa, 
The  rival  of  her  oiowii  Bud  of  bar  woes." 

The  enmity  between  Eliabeth  and  Warwick  had  not  at  Ihis  time 
amounted  to  any  thinf  serious,  since  he  stood  as  rodfkther  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  bom  at  Westminster  Palace,  1466*  The  baptism  of  this 
princess  for  a  while  conciliated  her  two  grandmothers,  Cicely  duchess 
of  Yofk«  and  Jaquetta  duchess  of  Bedford,  who  were  likewise  her  spon* 
sors.  The  christening  was  performed  with  royal  pomp,  and  the  babe 
received  her  mother's  name  of  Elizabeth, — a  proof  that  Edward  was 
more  inclined  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  wife  than  to  hie  haughty 
mother* 

Some  months  af\er  the  queen  had  brought  an  heiress  to  the  throne, 

?hc  ventured  on  another  affront  to  the  all-powerful  minister,  general, 
and  relaiive  of  her  royal  lord.  Warwick  had  set  his  mind  om  marrying 
Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  to  his  nephew.  Georj^e  Nr- 
vilJe.  Meantime  the  qiifen  slilv  bought  the  consent  of  the  rapacious 
duchess  ol  £xeter,^  for  four  thousand  marks,  and  married  the  yopng 

QUfSiHidf  did  not  mkm  plaoe  till  twe  jmnmhsrmmrd^,  wban  AnllMKiy  Woodvills 
fsiaed  great  honour  by  a  decided  paffsoiMil  ml  vantage  avw  the  Burgundfan.  Tbe 
dake  of  Clnrenoa^  aftanpanU  tbe  motial  Ibe  U  Amkioiif,  carried  liia  baanet. 

*i>ated  Augui<t  8ih,  1483.  Wbaa  this  was  written,  the  Spanish  ambesMidor 
was  at  (he  oaavt  of  Biebard  lit  See  Seeotid  feiiea  ef  8ir  Heoty  EttSi^  Letiwt. 
Bf  this  letter  it  is  evident  Wamriok  was  nefoiiiiiing  Ibr  tbe  bend  of  bebel  of 

Cbstille,  who,  it  appears  (from  her  history  by  Bernaldes  Andr^,  a  Spenisb  MS. 
in  the  lihrnry  of  *>ir  Thomn^  Phillippa,  l>art.  of  Middlf*  Hill),  wb«  f«>i>rfof»n  in 
14'>4,  not  a  little  girl  of  six  years,  as  Hall  roprei^uu  her.    A  S}mni:»h  iitaiden 
ol  that  age  would  feel  all  the  indignatioii  her  countryman  describes. 

•  William  ef  WoieeMer,  p.  501.  Aaae  ef  York,  eMeit  obiJd  of  RSdiaid  daka 
of  Tprk  and  Cicely  NenUe»  was  (aooofding  to  the  Friat^s  Genaaloir)  wadded 
TOL.  III«^19 
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bride  to  her  eldest  eon  by  sir  John  Gray,  at  Greeawieii  Paiaee,  October 
1466.  The  queen'iB  eegemess  for  wealthy  alliances  was  franished  hf 
the  loss  of  hn  wm^nm  money  ^  for  the  heiress  of  fisefeer  died  m  her 
ninon^*  ^ 

As  prime  minister,  relatire,  and  general  of  Edward  lY^  Warwick  had, 
lirom  1460  to  1465^  borne  a  sway  in  England  almost  amoimiing  to  des- 
potism. This  influence  was  gradiialljr  transferred  to  the  qoeen's  &milj/ 
Edwatd  had  likewise  so  iar  forgotten  gratitude  and  propriety,  aa  to  haW 
oflbed  «omp  personal  Insult  to  a  female  relative  of  Warwiclu  generally 
supposed  to  be  Isabel,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was,  as  the  old  chroni- 
clers declare,  the  finest  youno^  lady  in  Engl«ind.  This  conduct  wx«  the 
more  af^o;rav3ting,  since  Warwick  had  certainly  delayed  hi>  master's 
niarriaiie  with  various  princesses,  in  hopes  thai,  a«  «oon  as  Isabel  wis 
old  .enouirh.  Edward  would  have  made  her  his  queen,  a  speculaiion  f 
ever  disappouited  by  the  exaliation  of  Elizahetti  Gray.  Waxwiok  c^ve 
his  (laiiL'hter  Isabel  in  niarri;iL^t>  to  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  England 
"vsas  ^^>'>i\  after  in  a  state  of  in^urn  ction.  As  popular  fury  was  e:*pecially 
direru  (!  aijainsi  the  (queen's  liumiyj  the  VVoodvUles  were  advised  to  ab- 
scond lor  d  lime. 

The  first  ouihrt  ak  of  the  muttering  st(»rm  was  a  rebellion  in  York- 
sbire,  under  a  frt '  I  'H'U  I  railed  Robin  ot  liedesdale,  declared  by  some 
to  have  been  a  noi)ie,  outlawed  for  the  cause  of  the  red  i\os<e.  Thf*  lo- 
surtjent  defeated  Edward  IV. ""s  ri>rces  at  Edoecoie,  and  pur?uini^  the  fti^ 
lives  from  the  battle,  into  the  forest  of  Dtari,  f'unid  there  concealer]  ihe 
queta's  father,  whu  was  then  high  ireasurei,'  wah  his  eUlest  son  Jako; 
thev  were,  in  the  names,  if  not  by  the  order,  of  Clarence  and  ^^  arwick. 
hurried  to  Norlhampiou,  and  beheaded,  without  judge  oi  jury.  For  the 
quecn^'s  mother  a  still  more  fearful  doom  was  inteoded.  One  of  those 
terrific  accusations  of  witchciaft  was  prepared  agatnsi  her,  whieh  wcfa 
occasimiallj  aimed  at  ladies  of  royal  rank,  whose  coDdoel  aflbided  no 
niark  for  other  calumny.  This  was  the  third  accusation  of  the  kM 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  royal  fiuouly  since  the  year  1419. 

The  queen  was  preparing  to  accompany  her  husband  u\  a  progren 
into  Norfolk,  when  this  astounding  intelligeDce  reached  her.  The  mur- 
der of  her  lather  and  brother  i|ipeara  to  ha?e  taken  place  in  the  auddBe 

in  early  footh  to  Henry  Holland,  dnke  of  Emer,  the  legidmaie  dmotmimm  ef 
the  line  of  Lancaster,  by  Eiizabeth,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  The  duchess  of  Elxcirr 
was  an  atrocious  character;  she  divorced  and  despoiled  her  first  hu-lMtm?.  azi 
cau^d  tiie  death  of  her  second.  By  Exeter  t»Ue  h&d  this  one  daughter,  who  vas 
the  next  heir  of  Lancaster  after  Edward,  son  of  Henry  YL 

'Laid  Bivan  wa«»  at  ihe  time  of  the  tevolvtioa  of  I46fl^  loid4femai«r  (RMa 
Fapaia,  vol.  iv.);  he  had  been  tampering  wHh  die  coin  and  ei«BBlniioa»  wtkk 
OCca''if»n^»''1        fury  of  the  jrreat  lx)dy  of  Uic  p«opl<*.    See  Carte. 

•Ihe  Sprott  Frapneni  (wliich  uuglit  to  be  called  the  Howard  Cbronirie^ 
Clares  the  two  Rivers  were  seized  at  Grai'ton.  The  Fra|pnent  a»»erts,  that  Wat> 
wiok  and  Claianoe  Ukewiae  attanpiad  the  liJb  of  AndMBny  Woodvilh  is  *i 
mmm  mannar  mm  time  after,  but  he  eaeaped  murder  nlaoMt  miintnhiMli  ■ 
circumaiaaea  never  yet  oonsdered  In  ewMMarion  with  dw  mbaaqaaaa  daaik  tf 
ClareaM, 
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of  Hanretty  1469.  The  Uow  nrail  have  Mm  whh  gfett  newmty  ^ 
Elisabeth,  whose  aflectlooe  were  knit  no  etroogly  to      own  fiunily. 

When  Ihe  king  advanced  to  the  north,  in  order  to  inqnire  inio  these 
outrages,  he  was  detained,  in  some  kind  of  lestiaint,  by  Warwick  and 
his  Wother  Montsgoe,  at  Warwick  Castlei,  where  an  expeiiment  was 
tried  to  shake  his  affections  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  insintiation  that  her 
whole  influence  oTer  him  proceeded  from  her  mother's  skill  in  witch-* 
crafl.  For  this  purpose,  Thomas  Wake,  a  partisan  of  the  Neville  tao> 
tion^  brought  to  Warwick  Oastle  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  sorce^ 
ress,  which  he  declared  was  captured  at  Grafton.*  £dward  was  iar  from 
being  proof  against  such  follies,  3ret  this  accusation  seems  to  have  had 
no  effect  on  his  mind.  After  being  carried  to  Middleham  Castle  (War- 
wick's stronghold  in  the  north),  where  he  was  detained  some  time,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  ff>r  the  marriage  of  his  infant  heiress,  Elizahf»th 
of  York,  u'itli  yoimtj  Geoige  Neville.  This  scheme  greatly  pleased  the 
uncle  and  godllitlK  r  of  ihe  hoy,  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  persunflrd 
his  brothers  lo  F,<l\vHrd  .*;iay  with  him  at  his  seat  railed  ifie  Moif,  in 
lieritoidsliire.  Warwick  seal  up  Edward}  Teiy  severely  guarded,  trom 
Middleham  Castle. 

From  the  More,  Edward  escaped  speedily  to  VVjiulsor,*  am]  was  soon 
once  more  in  his  nituopolis,  which  was  perfectly  devoted  if>  him,  and 
where,  it  a^iju;iis,  his  queen  had  remained  in  secnritv  during  ihese 
alarming  events.  Again  England  was  his  own  :  for  Warwick  and  Cla- 
rence, in  alarm  at  his  escape  from  the  More,  betook  themselves  to  therr 
fleet  and  fled.  But  the  queenHi  gallant  brother,  Anthony  WcMxlYille, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  Yorkist  navy,  intercepled  and  captured 
nil  the  rebel  ships,'  excepting  that  in  which  Warwick  and  darencei  with 
their  fiunilies,  escaped  with  difficulty  to  France. 

The  queen  was  placed  by  the  king  in  salelj  in  the  Tower/  before  he 
marched  lo  give  battle  to  the  insurgents.  Her^situation  gare  hopes  of 
an  addition  to  the  royal  family ;  she  was  the  mother  of  thn«  girls,  hot 
bad  not  home  heirsHnale  to  the  house  of  York. 


•This  information  is  gathered  from  the  memorial  oi'  Uie  queen  mother,  who, 
afler  all  these  distractions  were  compo!»ed,  thought  it  prudent  to  defend  herself 
in  the  following  terms  s^Jaquetta  daeheM  of  Bedford  to  ber  toTereign  lord 
the  king  thus  humbly  complaineth— Thnt  when  she  at  all  time  hn^  and  yet 
doth,  truly  believe  on  God  according  to  the  faitb  of  holy  church,  r^-^  n  Tr!jf»  Chri-*- 
tinn  woman  ought  to  ilo,  yei  Thomuii  Wake.  csf\.  hath  cHn-pil  li.  r  tn  l-e  bfoujthi 
into  a  common  noise  and  iii^<  launder  (slander)  oi  wiichcralL  At  your  la«t 
being  at  Warwick,  «overeigu  lord  (be  wsa  then  in  the  ouMOiiy  of  the  thraa 
Neville**  Waririok,  Montagust  sad  the  aichbishop  of  Tork)»  Wake  branght  to 
Warwick  Caitl^  and  ezbibited  to  divers  lords  there  present,  an  image  of  lead, 
mndo  WV^f"  *o  a  mnn-nt-nrmn,  containinp  the  lenfjth  of  a  inHn's  finger,  and  Itmken 
in  the  middle,  and  made  fast  with  a  wire,  saying  it  was  made  by  your  said  ora- 
tress to  use  with  sorcery  and  witchcrait,  when  »he  never  saw  it  before,  God 
knowetb.'*— Par/.  RoUb,  vol.  vi.  p.  932.  * 

•Fmgment  Chronicle.  At  this  time  England  presented  the  stranjie  :'pectacla 
of  two  kings  both  in  captivity;  Henry  VI.  was  still  pri:>oner  to  the  Yc»rk  parly, 
which  seems,  till  a  late  period  of  this  revolution,  to  have  kr})t  yxk-M-.-Mon  of  the 
jnetropoli.-s.  'Wnrkworih  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  O.  liaiiivvcii,  trsii^  p. 

*  Fruj^iiieut  Chruuicie. 
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EdwAid  soon  found  that  a  spirit  of  disafieedoB  was  bmy  In  hit  amy ; 
he  narrowly  aaeafml  baiag  surreadered  once  laon  inta  the  power  m 
Warwick^  who  had  leturned  lo  England ;  bat  beuf  warned  by  Ms  6idH 
fttl  sergeant  of  miaslrelai  Alennder  CSariile,*  he  fled  half-dieased  ktm 
hie  ttvolung  lioops,  m  die  ilead  ef  ught,  and  eatefked  at  Lynn,  w«h 
a  few  faithful  friende. 

Elnbetb  wee  thee  left  alone,  widi  her  modier,  to  bide  ihe  etona. 
Site  was  resident  at  the  Tower,  where  her  party  still  held  Heaiy  T1.  a 
prieooer.  While  danger  was  yet  at  a  dietaneet  the  queen^  reeolutions 
wane  remarkably  valiant;  die  victualled  and  pt<qiared  the  metropoli  an 
foitvaee  for  siegia,  with  great  assiduity.  But  the  my  day  that  Warwtrk 
aad  Clareiiee  emmd  Lontion,  in  a  truly  feminine  panic,  Elizabeth  betook 
herself  to  her  barge,  and  fled  «p  the  Thames  to  Wefttminster.  not  to  her 
own  palace,  but  to  a  strong,  gloomy  building  called  the  Sanctuary,  which 
occupied  a  space  at  the  end  of  St  Margaret^s  Churchyard  *  Hptt  «he 
registered  herself,  her  mother,  her  three  little  daughters,  Elizabeth.  Mart*, 
and  Cirrly.  with  the  faithful  lady  Scrnpp,  hor  attendant,  as  sanctuary- 
wunien ;  and  hi  ilus  flismal  place  shr  awaile<]  with  a  heavy  heart  (be 
hour  in  wJi  ch  tlip  fourth  child  of  IMwarfl  IV.  wa<5  to  see  the  lirjhf 

On  liir  I  si  of  November,  1470,  ifio  l()ngr-hof^)e(i-for  heir  of  York  was 
bora,  duniiiT  this  dark  eclipse  of  tho  fortunes  of  his  house.  The  qiimi 
was  ill  want  of  every  thing;  but  Tliomas  Millinir.  ahbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, sent  various  conveniences  ftorii  the  abbey  close  hy.  M  't'n  r  Cobb, 
a  wellHlispo^ cd  midwife,  resident  in  the  Sanctuary,  chariiahly  a«!!?isted 
the  distressed  qucin  in  the  hour  of  maternal  peril,  and  acted  as  nur*ie  to 
the  little  prince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this  fearful  crisis,  want  friends ; 
for  master  Serigo,  her  physician,  attended  herself  and  her  son ;  while  t 
fiuthful  butcher,  John  Gould,  prevented  the  whole  Sanctuary  party  froai 
being  starred  into  mrraader,  by  supplying  them  whh  ^hdf  a  bwf  and 
two  muttone  every  WMk.** 

The  little  prinee  was  laipdsed,  soon  clWr  his  hiflh,  in  the  ahbey,  with 
no  more  eeremony  than  if  he  had  heen  a  poor  manM  eon.  Thomai 
Mminf,  the  abbot  of  Weslmtneter,  however)  eharilably  stood  godfriher 
for  the  little  prisoner,  and  the  dueheee  of  Bedford  and  lady  Serope  weie 
hie  godmother.  The  sub-prior  performed  the  oemnony,aBd  llMy  9m 
him  the  name  of  his  asiled  eke* 

Early  in  Maieh  the  qneen  win  Peeved  by  the  newe  that  Bdwaid  IV^ 

'  Th<*  Sprott  Frft^;raent  oeaAea  in  the  m!<l«r  of  tliis  informaTion.  wMrh 
(iouluies^  one  of  the  oiieumstftiiCM  that  the  author  heard  from  inward  s  owa 

muuth. 

*  At  a  ihort  dinanee  ftom  Westminsier  Falaee  stood  Ihe  Sboetnary,  a  tmmatm 

Btructure,  of  edvnglb  sitfaient  to  mnnd  a  sisfs.    It  had  a  ehuicb  buili  over  11, 

in  the  form  of  a  cro??.  8treh  i-  tlu-  ^^=r-ription  tjivon  by  Dr.  Srukelv.  had 
men  it  »titn<iin|;.  It  was  a  piace  of  »\u'h  vstst  etrenj^tli,  built  V)y  E<!waril  thf 
Coofcdjior,  that  the  workmen  employ^ed  in  its  detnolitioti,  in  the  last  century. 
aliaoM  d«#paired  of  ever  being  able  10  Javel  It  To  the  west  of  i3be  Sanecttu7 
stood  tha  Almonry,  where  the  alms  of  die  abbey  were  distributed ;  and  oa  thii 
•pot  wa*  ere:-to<f  rhr  fir>t  printing-pre»!«.  whorj>  Carton  publl*ihed  the  Unt  piiaied 
book  known  in  England,  called  **Thp  Game  of  Chess/'  nn  ler  the  pntrnrtare  cf 
Elizabeth  8  brotheri  and  Tiptotl  earl  of  Worcester.  Antliony  \Vc>o<U  ifU'  iik  ^wnt 
tfamlated  and  pnoied.  at  the  Gszum  preaa.  tha  works  of  Chrijtixui  ox  i  1  a 
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her  royal  lord,  htd  landed  at  RaTenapor,  and  acion  af\er  that  his  brother, 
Clarence,  fonook  Warwick.    From  thai  momani  ibe  rerolulioa  of  hia 

restoration  waa  as  rapid  as  that  of  his  depcwition. 

W  hen  Edwaid  drew  near  the  capital,  ^  he  sent,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1470,  very  comfortable  mef^saojes  to  his  queen,  and  to  his  true  lords, 
servants,  and  lovers,  who  n  Ivi-rn!  nnd  prartisnl  secretly  how  ho  might 
he  received  and  n-f  iromed  m  his  city  of  Tx)ndon."'  The  rrsuU  was, 
that  the  mctropohs  opened  ita  gate^  for  Eilward  IV.,  and  tlie  Towpr, 
with  the  i}nrej»i8ling  prisoner,  kini^  Henry,  wa<^  •!Trren<frred  lo  hini. 
Etfwnrfl  hurried  lo  the  IBnnriimry,  -  and  comtoried  the  (jia  fi.  tfjul  had 
a  Umg  lime  al)if!ed  there,  the  security  of  her  person  refstini:  -  1'  U  on  iti« 
great  franclii-cs  of  ihaL  holy  place  ,  "joiiriiiiii:  it]  (jeep  troui^ie,  .-ormw, 
and  heaviiK  ss,  which  she  stistauird  wiili  all  nmniier  of  pauenre  K  li 'Hid- 
ing to  any  creature,  and  as  cmisianilv  as  ever  was  seen  hv  ;\nv  [x  isun 
of  such  high  estate  to  endure,  in  ihe  which  season,  riulhrlcss,  she  (l  id 
broui^lit  into  this  world,  to  the  king's  greatest  joy,  a  fair  aon,  a  [xiace, 
wherewith  she  presented  her  husband  at  his  coming,  to  hi«  heart'^ 
singular  comfort  and  gladness,  and  to  all  them  that  him  truly  loved."' 

The  very  mominf  of  this  joyful  maeting,  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by 
her  royal  lord,  laA  the  Sanetnary.  PTerer  Mora  had  WaatoiMiaier  Sauc- 
taaiy  raceiTad  a  ro]ral  guest,  and  little  waa  it  airer  deamod  a  prince  of 
Walea  would  fiiat  aee  Imt  within  waUa  that  had  hitherto  only  ahelterBd 
homicidea,  rohbaii^  and  bankrapta*  The  raililaaa  waM-  of  the  Roaaat 
indeed,  made  the  royal  and  the  nohle  acquainted  with  atrange  hooae- 
matea ;  hot  never  did  the  power  of  ianetoary  appear  ao  great  a  bleaaing 
to  human  nature,  aa  when  the  innocent  relatiTea  of  the  contending  par> 
tiea  fled  to  the  altar  for  shelter*  like  all  benefits,  sanctuary  waa  abotady 
but,  aaanredljr  it  ahalteied  many  a  human  liie  in  theae  deatmctiTe  and 
hideous  conteata. 

The  same  day  that  Edward  IV.  took  Elizabeth  out  of  Sanctuary,  ho 
carried  her  to  the  city,  where  he  lodged  her  and  her  children  in  his 
mother's  palace.  Castle  Baynard,  a  Bastille-built  fortifioatioiiy  whiah  had 
beett  held  in  his  father's  time,  when  the  Tower  of  London  was  nnten* 
able.  Here  Edward  and  his  qneen  heard  divine  serricc  that  night,  and 
kept  Good  Friday  solemnly  nexi  day.  On  Faster  Sunday,  Edward 
gained  the  bailie  of  Barnet,  antl  the  deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montague 
insured  the  ultimate  succpfs  ot  i[ie  hnu^e  of  York.  F!izjd)eih  renmined 
ai  the  Tower  while  her  }iu>lniiul  ijinncd  the  battle  of  Ti-vvk^htTrv.  The 
news  of  his  pueress  hml  scarcely  retirhed  her,  bdore  Ton^-st  was 
threatened  with  storm  by  Kalconbridge,  a  relative  of  the  e-ari  oj  Warwick, 
ami  *Mherein,"  says  Fht  Uvood,  "was  the  que«*n,  my  lonl  pririee,  ami 
the  lad/es  the  king'ss  daiighltrs,  all  likely  lo  stand  in  the  g^reatt^t  je»»j>6irdy 
that  ever  was,"  from  tlie  formidable  attack  ut  ilm  lat^i  partisan  of  Lan- 
caster. But  ihe  queen's  valiant  brother,  Anthony  WtHxlvilie,  was  there, 
aiul  the  qu«en,  relying  on  his  gallant  aid,  sUkkI  the  danger  this  time 

•  Fl^*<»tworKrs  Chronicif*  ('»'?t»o,1  \,y  J.  Rmc  )  hns  be<?n,  m  th]^  nnmitive. 
eolltttetl  by  tlie  valnnble  WurkwortJi  Chrouicle,  edited  by  J.  U.  Halliweil^  t«Si|. 
hoth  publUiied  by  tbe  Camden  Society. 

•PlMtwedd's  ChaoBieim,  aditMl  by  /•  BmBa,  tsq^  P- 
19  • 
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N^  itliniit  rxinnintj  away^  botf  MSuredly,  oature  had  never  intended  Eiixa* 
beth  tor  an  Arna/oti. 

After  Edward  had  crushed  rebtllioii,  by  almost  pxu  rmniaiing  his  op- 
ponents, lie  luriuui  his  attention  to  rewarding  the  Ineiids  to  whom  de 
owed  his  restoration.  He  sagaciously  considered  that  the  interesting 
situation  in  wliich  his  wife  had  placed  herself,  during  his  exile,  bad 
matly  conlribnted  to  hit  ultinuite  •ueeeat.  Indeed,  the  fembinie  hid]h 
lessness  of  Elizebedi  Woodville,  and  the  ptarire  rengoatioo  with  whi^ 
she  endured  the  evib  and  IncoaveDiencea  of  the  Sanemary-hooee,  in  lha 
hoor  of  maternal  weakneaa  and  agony,  had  cienad  for  her  n  teoderie- 
gnid  ihroughoot  the  realm,  that  actually  did  more  bcoefil  to  the  obom 
of  York  than  the  indomitable  apiitt  of  Ifaigaret  of  Anjoa  efiected  for  the 
opposite  party.  Wonder  and  aflection  were  awakened  for  Elizabetk, 
and)  daring  the  winter  of  147(I*-I,  tidings  of  the  quem^s  proceedings  ia 
Sanctuary  were  the  faronrite  gossip  of  the  matrons  of  London.  Edward 
jy.  bestowed  princely  rewards  on  those  humble  friends^  who  had  aided 
*^  his  Elizabeth,"  as  he  calls  her,  in  that  fearful  ciisis. 


ELIZABETH  WOODVILLE, 

QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  17. 


CHAPTER  II, 

Ellxab«lh*s  court  at  Windsor— Described  by  her  guest— Aer  •▼vaing  amnsfunwai 

— Banquet  in  her  apartmenta  —  Her  arrangementa  for  her  ftuest  —  Court  si 
Westminster — QueenV  vi«it  to  Oxford — Marri»s:f  orher  »econ<i  fon — Death  of 
Clarence — Queen  s  robes  of  the  Garter — Death  of  Eldward  IV. — KljzalK-th  t 
widowliood — Her  troubled'— Opitosed  in  oouncil— J>uke  of  Glomc^ter  «  leuet 
to  As  qne6n*<-Sbe  seaiU  for  the  young  king— Baoeivw  n«ws  of  h&t  breifaaff^ 
and  son's  arfestF— Takes  sancttia^f — Given  the  great  seal — Surreadars  ber  sQn» 
the  young  duke  of  York — Her  son,  Richard  Gray,  b'*}ieri  !e  ?  —  H'*r  -T  -^rnrife 
declared  illegal — TTsnrpr.tion  of  Richard  III.  —  \Tnr  l.  r  i  l  }M\\  tr  i  \.  :irA 
Richard  of  York — iMews  of  their  death  brought  to  the  queeti — Her  despair  and 
agony— Piomises  her  eldest  danghlur  10  Heuy  of  Blotowwi  Lsn^s  MS 
tuaiy— Under  oontiol  of  Mn  Nesietd— Fotfaids  lier  daoghier's  marriaga  whk 
Richmond — Relieved  from  her  difficulties  by  the  death  of  Richard  HI. — ^Hei 
dfliiirh'pr  brought  to  !jer — Re^-tored  to  her  rank  as  qne^'n-'lou-ager — !>  arod 
mother  to  prince  Arthur — Receives  the  French  amha5^;uiur — Retires  to  Bor 
raondsey: — Her  will<— Her  poverty — Funeral — l*iac<j  of  burial  du»covered. 

tLiZABETH's  court  18  described  in  a  liveh"  manner,  by  an  eye-witness 

who  was  her  guest,  both  at  Windsor  and  WestminBter,  in  147S.  Tlni 

*  -  -  -  -  —  I  — 

'  He  pensioned  Margnret  Cobb,  with  12f.  per  annum  ;  Dr.  Serigo,  with  4'i 
and  lik«nvisf>  rpu  arded  bntclier  Gould  hjT  leave  tO  load  a  rojsi  ship  WxUl  htfkss 
and  utiH.w  — Ryn$er  t  JfiS^.,  vol.  a; v. 
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prrson  was  Louis  of  Brn^cs,  lord  of  Grautlinse,  ffOVemOT  of  Holland,* 
who  liad  hospuubiy  lectivcii  Edward,  wlien  he  tied,  in  the  preceding 
year,  from  England,  and  landed  with  a  few  friends  at  Shiys,  "  tlie  most 
distressed  company  of  creatures,"  as  Coniines  afl  n  nis,  ihat  ever  was 
seen  for  Edward  had  pawned  his  military  cloak,  liaed  with  martin  fur, 
to  pay  Uie  master  of  his  ship,  and  was  put  on  shore  in  bis  waistcoat. 
The  lord  of  Qmuthiwe  recetved  bimf  and  fed  and  clothed  him.  Thie 
Flennqg  had  pieviously  perform^  a  mighty  service  for  Edward,  when, 
as  ambawador  Irom  Philip  of  Burgundy,  he  had  visited  Seollaod,  and 
hvokcn  the  oootiaet  between  the  dau^^ter  of  the  Scots'  qaean-rcgent, 
and  the  son  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.' 

Finally,  Gmuthoae  lent  Edward  JV.  money  and  ships,  without  which 
be  would  never  have  been  restored  to  his  country  and  queen.  After 
hia  restoration,  Edward  invited  his  benefoctor  to  England,  in  order  to 
testify  his  gratitude,  and  introduce  him  to  his  queen.  A  journal,  writ- 
ten either  by  this  nobleman  or  hia  secretary,'  has  been  lately  brought  to 
light,  containing  the  following  curious  passages ^  When  the  lord  of 
G^muthuse  came  to  Windsor,  my  lord  Hastings  received  him,  and  led 
him  to  the  far  side  of  the  quadrant  (the  quadrangle  of  Windsor  Castle), 
to  three  chambers,  where  the  king  was  then  with  the  queen.  These 
apartments  were  vrrv  rirhlv  hxing^  with  cloth  of  gold  arras  ;  and  whrn 
he  had  spoken  wiih  lYw  kln<,^  \\  fio  presented  him  to  the  queen''s  grace, 
they  then  ordered  the  lord  ehainhn  lain  Hastings  to  conduct  him  to  his 
chamber,  where  supper  was  ready  lor  him." 

After  his  refreshment,  \hp  kin^  had  him  brougiil  iinnu  diately  to  the 
queen^s  uwn  withdmwiiifr-roiinu  where  she  and  her  ladit;s  were  playing 
at  the  marteaux  and  some  of  her  ladies  were  jilayin^  at  cloj^heys  of 
ivoiy,*  and  some  at  divers  ollu  r  ijames,  the  which  sight  was  full  pleasant. 
Also  king  Edward  danced  wuh  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter. 
**  In  the  mormiig,  when  matins  were  done,  the  king  heard  in  his  own 
cliapel  (that  of  St  George,  at  Windsor  Castle),  Our  Lady  mass,  which 
was  most  melodiously  sunff.  When  the  mass  was  donei,  kii^  Edward 
gave  his  guest  a  cup  of  gold,  garnished  wiUi  pearL  In  the  midst  of  the 
cup  was  a  great  piece  of  unicomV  hoin,  to  my  estimation  seven  inches 
in  compass ;  and  on  the  cover  of  the  cup  a  great  sapphire*  Then  the 
king  came  into  the  quadrant*  My  lord  prince,  also,  home  by  his  cham* 
berlaioi  called  master  Vaughan,*  bade  the  lord  Grauthuse  welcome.^ 

*He  was  Deputy  in  the  Low  Countries  for  his  master,  Charles  the  Bold.  I^tiis 
of  Bruges  seetus  to  have  united  the  characters  of  nobleman,  raerchaiit,  mid  nmti 
of  letters.  Most  of  the  precious  MSS.  of  the  J^blioiheque  do  Roi  are  of  his 
eoaaocSiiff.  He  was  Ukewiae  an  aathor.  'Moniinlet,  voL  iL  p.  273. 

•NaxratiTe  of  Louis  of  Bna|e%  lovd  OniUhiiia,  edilwl  by  sir  F.  Madden. 
A'f^i'f'*'^''"'-!^-  1836. 

*  A  ^urne  wiUi  balls  probabl/  resembling  marbles.  ^ 

*  «\'iae-pinA,  made  of  ivory. 

*This  ftithHil  ohMsberlain,  who  carried  the  priaoOf  fai  his  mflincy,  erery  whera 
•Her  his  Ather's  steps,  is  the  same  sir  Ricbard  Vmghan,  who  testified  hislldoUqr 
tt>  bis  beloved  charge  in  the  bloody  towers  of  PonrrlVn-r,  during  the  usurpation 
of  Ri<-hard  of  Gloucester.   He  belcmged  to  a  very  iicrce  and  hardy  olan  of 

VV\;i»ii  march  men. 
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(The  innoceiU  litilp  prinre  was  then  ou]v  eighieen  monl!l^'  olt].''  -Thfri 
the  king;  look  his  guesi  into  the  liLile  park,  wfiere  ihey  had  ^rreat  sporty 
and  there  the  king  made  him  ride  on  his  own  horse,  a  right  fair  hobby,* 
the  which  the  kui^  g^ve  him.  The  kifi^'s  dinner  was  ordained  ■  orde!^V 
in  the  lodffe  in  Wintisor  Park.  ATier  dinner,  the  kin^  showed  fais  z^<s»t 
his  g-arden  and  viiif  yiii  d  of  pli  asiire.  Then  ih*  *)iieen  did  ordain  a  great 
banquet  in  her  own  upartfueiiU,  ai  which  king  Edward,  her  t^iursl  daa^ 
ter»  the  (hiclie?s  of  Exeter,  llie  lady  Rivers,'  and  the  lord  of  Grauthaj«, 
all  sal  with  her  at  one  mess ;  and  at  another  table,  sat  the  duke  of'  Back* 
ingham,  my  lady,  his  wifie,*  my  lord  Hastiiigs,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  my 
lord  BernerSf  cbamberUtn  to  the  queen,  tM  ton  of  Lord  Qnuttiiim,  md 
matter  George  Barthe,  secretary^  to  the  dlike  of  Burgundy.  There  wm  a 
eSde  table^  at  which  nt  a  gnat  view  of  ladies,  all  on  one  aide  of  the 
toom.  Also  on  one  side  dt  the  ooter  dmniber  «t  tfie  queens  gmdi 
woman.  And  when  they  had  supped  my  lady  fSunibeiht  the  kn(fi 
eldest  danghteri  danced  with  the  di&e  of  Bnekingham,  her  anM^  h«K 
band.^ 

It  appears  to  haTe  been  the  etiquette  of  this  comt,  that  this  yon^g 
piincesS|  then  but  six  years  old^  shoold  only  danee  with  her  faiher  er 
nndes. 

Then  about  nine  of  &e  clock,  the  king  and  the  queen,  with  hsf 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  brought  the  lord  of  Gninthuse  to  three  cham- 
bers of  pleassunce«  all  hanged  with  white  sUk  and  linen  cloth,  and  all 
the  floors  covered  with  carpets.  There  was  ordained  a  bed  for  hiraseMi 
of  as  good  down  as  could  be  gotten.  The  sheets  of  R'^nnp?  rioth  aI«o 
fine  fpstooiis;  the  counierp>anp  rloth  i^fi^nhJ,  ftirred  wiih  ermines.  The 
tester  and  ceiler  also  shining  cioiii  nt  gold;  the  curi.'iins  of  whiie  ■sarce- 
net ^  as  for  hi«  head-suit  and  pillows,  they  were  of  the  quenn"-  -^Ta 
ordering.  In  the  second  chamber  was  likewise  another  slate-bed,  aU 
while.  Also  in  the  chamber  was  made  a  couch  with  feather  bed«,  and 
hanged  abot^e  like  a  tent,  knif  like  a  net,  and  there  was- a  cupboand.  la 
the  third  chamber  was  orclaiutd  a  bayne  (balhj  or  twoj  whicti  were  eo- 
▼ered  with  tents  of  while  cloth." 

Could  ihe  present  age  offer  a  more  luxurious  or  elegant  arraiig^eraenl 
in  a  suite  of  sleepiog-rooms,  than  in  those  provided  by  Elitabeih  ii>r  u£f 
husband^ii  friend  ? 

^  And  when  the  queen,  widi  all  her  hdiea,  had  ihow«d  In  tieae 
rooms,  theqneen^  with  the  Unhand  attendants,  turned  again  to  their  om 
chambers^  and  left  the  said  loid  Grauthnse  there  with  the  lonl^«lniBfaor- 
lain  HaKings,  which  di$§fmUA  himy  (helped  him  andreaa),  ami  they 
both  went  together  to  the  bath.  And  when  they  had  been  m  their  hsrim 
es  long  as  war  their  pleasni^,  they  had  green  giftger,  dtfom  syrop^ 

*  A  cob  pfirmy.  trained  to  war  or  f!cld-ffport«s.  In  Norfolk  and  SutT;>lk,  pooiss^ 
especinllv  '•h'^w^Tin?^  pnnic*?.  nrf  con^tanlly  calle<i  hobbies  to  ibis  bOttC 

*  Heire»iji  ut  lord  acaiea,  wiie  of  Anthony,  second  earl  Rivers. 

*  Katharine,  nsier  ap  Elisabeth  WoodvOle,  queen  of  Rmtantt. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  aathor  of  the  Joonial. 

*  The  best  linen  woven  at  Eeaneti  in  BHtnny,  sapsifor,  it  seeaM^  la  maS  ^ 

UoLiand. 
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totoAtBj  and  ipocras,  served  by  the  order  of  the  <|aeen.  And  in  the 
rnonung  he  took  hia  cup'  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  returned  io 
Westminster  again.   And  on  St.  Edward's  day,  13th  of  October,  king 
Edward  kept  his  royal  state  at  Westminster  Palace.    In  the  forenoon 
he  came  into  the  parliament  in  his  robes,  on  his  head  a  cap  of  mainte* 
nance,  and  sat  in  his  most  royal  majesty,  having  before  him  his  lords 
spiriturd  and  temporal.    Then  the  speaker  of  the  common  parliament, 
named  Wdliam  Allington,  declared  before  the  king  and  his  noldos  the 
intent  and  desire  of  his  commons,  especially  in  '  their  commendaii«in  of 
the  womanly  behaviour  and  great  constancy  of  his  queen  when  he  was 
beyond  sea  ;  also  the  great  joy  and  surety  of  his  land  in  the  birth  of  the 
prince;  and  the  great  kindness  and  humanity  of  the  lord  Graulh use,  then 
present,  shown  to  the  king  when  in  Holland.'^    Graulhuse  was  then, 
with  all  due  ceremony,  created  earl  of  Winchester, — Occleve,  the  poet, 
reading  aloud  his  letters  patent.    Then  the  king  went  into  the  White- 
hall, whither  came  the  queen  crowned ;  also  the  prince,  in  his  robes  of 
•tate,  borne  after  the  queen,  in  the  arms  of  his  chamberlain,  master 
Vaughan.   And  thus  the  queen,  the  king,  with  the  Utile  prinee  earried 
after  them,  proceeded  into  the  abbmr-chinch,  and  so  up  to  the  shrine  of 
Sl  Edward,  where  they  oflered.  Then  he  khig  turned  down  into  Htm 
dioiri  where  he  sat  in  his  throne.  The  new  eari  of  l^inehestef  bare 
Ui  sword  unto  the  time  they  went  to  dinner.  Ae  a  Unale  to  the  enter- 
fitfinents,  king  Edward  created  a  king-at-amw,  baptising  him  Qhiiemie* 
Mffroy  was  forced  to  proclaim  the  largess  of  the  new  earl  of  WinchestsVt 
wmib  ^  Master  Garter  had  an  impediment  in  his  tongue,^^ — a  circum** 
stance  affording  much  mirth  to  the  king.   ^<  A  void' of  light  refresh- 
ments was  then  senred  to  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  Oranthuse  made  bis 

The  queen^s  visit  to  Oxford  took  place  soon  after;  it  was  long  remem* 
bersd  there ;  she  arrived  from  Woodstock  after  sunset  with  the  king*  her 
mother,  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk.  They  entered  Oxford  with  a  great 
crowd  of  people  running  before  the  royal  charreites.  bearing  torches. 
The  queen's  brother,  Mr.  Lionel  Woodvillp,  the  new  chancellor,  received 
and  harangued  the  royal  party,  who  tarried  till  after  dinner  the  next  day. 
King  Edward  viewed  the  new  buildings  of  Magdalen,  and  made  an  ora- 
tion in  praise  of  Oxford,  declaring  he  had  sent  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
ihe  duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  be  educated  there,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem.* 

The  queen  presided  over  the  espousals  of  her  secornl  son,  Richard 
duke  of  York,  with  Anne  Mowbray,  the  infant  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Norfolk.  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  where  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
January,  1477,  was  splendidly  hung  with  arras  of  gold  on  this  occasion. 

The  king,  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  the  three  princesses,  Elizabeth, 

•  '  •  -  ■ 

*  Walton  calls  the  breakfhst  refteibment  takmg  ki$  Clip,  it  beinf  fBD^iallfof 
ale.  b^ff^rc  thf  introdnrtion  of  t^n  anrl  rolFpe. 

*  The  meal  now  called  tea  was,  at  this  era,  tormed  "a  void."  from  being  lb* 
dismissal  of  the  company.    It  was  served  on  a  tray,  since  called  a  voider. 

•Thtt  Memorials  of  Oxibrd  dat»  Ais  fojfal  ^th  1481,«t  the  oomiileto  of  lint' 
'4m1en ;  Imc  the  mnitioii  of  the  duelieet  of  Bedlbrd,  the  qeeen's  mother,  who  died 
In  1479,  pmee  thet  EUaebeth  •  vMl MM  leoh  plaee  befine  theft  fcei. 
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Mary,  and  CicpIv,  were  present;  the  queen  led  the  little  bride^roooi, 
who  was  not  live,  and  her  br<»ijier,  curl  Kivers,  led  the  baby  bnt3e, 
scarcely  three  years  old.  They  al'ierwards  all  }>ariook  of  a  nch  bao- 
qnel,  laid  out  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Tlie  nmorenl  aud  ill  tilfrf 
iaiaiiu»)  thea  martied,  verilied  the  old  Eugii^sh  proverb,  wiiich  fiay«t 

*'Emxlj  wed,  early  dead."* 

Soon  after  this  infant  marmge,  all  Enghnd  was  staitM  hy  the  abaBge 
drcnmsiaiioea  attending  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

Edward  IV^  though  deeply  atained  with  crime^  waa,  in  the  enlier 
perioda  of  hia  life^  auaeeptible  of  the  tenderest  feelings  dt  oatncal  afte> 
tioo  and  diaiotarested  lo?e;  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  paical  ta 
hia  &ther'a  unprotected  younger  children.'  Qarence  waa  not  oioit  than 
twdve  jreaia  old  at  the  battle  of  Towton ;  it  ia  therefore  evident  thai  hi 
owed  his  high  aiation  wholly  to  the  valtant  arm  of  hia  elder  biothcc 
The  beat  iadinga  of  E^lward  were  outraged  by  the  unprovoked  revolt 
<if  Clarence,  nor  did  bis  return  to  allegiance,  prompted  as  it  waa  by  the 
aioet  sordid  motivea,  raise  him  in  hia  brother'a  eateem.  Edward  po^ 
aeaaed,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  revengeful  apirit  of  the  ro}'al  line 

Plantagenet  ^He  shall  repent  it,  through  every  rein  of  his  heart,^' 
was  his  usual  expression  if  any  one  crossed  his  will ;  and  he  too  often 
kept  his  word.  But  if  the  misdeeds  of  a  brother  he  had  once  so  fondly 
loved,  were  not  likely  to  be  forg^iven  by  Edward,  ihev  wtrr  siiU  ie«:« 
likely  to  be  forgotten  hv  the  queen,  who  had  been  crueiiy  injured  Sv 
Clarence.  Her  bt  luvt  d  tailier  and  Iht  brother  had  been  put  to  dmth  la 
his  name;  iier  brullier  Andiony,  the  pfj<l»  of  English  chivalnr.  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  similar  fate,  at  a  time  wlien  Clarence  wa«:  a  fii  re  acure 
and  respontiibie  agent  j  and  her  mother  had  been  accu^  oi  sorcexy  by 
his  p^irty. 

Towards  ilie  spring  of  1477.  Clarence  commenced  a  series  of  a^^iti- 
:ions,  bemg  exasperated  because  the  queen  opposed  his  endeavour  :o 
obtain  the  hand  of  Mar)'  of  Bursfundv.  Alili  Migh  so  anxious  for  a 
weulihy  marriage.  Iiis  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wii)^,  Isabel  of  Warwick, 
had  ahiiost  unsettled  his  reason,  and  lie  had  ilieirallv*  put  one  of  her 
attendants  to  death,  whom  he  arcused  of  poisonmg  her.  He  muttered 
inipuiaiiuus  of  sorcery  against  the  queen,  m  which  he  impiicaied  ku^ 
Edward.* 

The  queen  was  at  Windsor  with  her  royal  lord,  when  news  wai 
brought  him  thnt  his  broili»T  Clarcnre.  after  siiiiiig  at  tht^  r< 'uncil-board 
for  many  days,  doggedly  sdeni,  with  loided  arms,  had  one  mormis^ 

the  early  daaih  of  tlia  heiress  oC  the  line  ci  Mowbtay,  ^  lojal  title  «f 
Norfolk  tererted  to  John  lord  Howard,  the  next  repreeentali^  of  tbe  heii—  <f 

Thomas  Plantagenet,  cnrl  marshal  and  earl  or  Norfolk. 

*Tiie  c'lien«liin!^  care  he  took  '  i  ins  young  brothers.  Clarence  and  Glonxr^iOEC. 
mid  of  his  little  si^tter  Margaxei,  wixeu  concealed  in  Pa^iua  s  ciiambers,  beloe* 
the  battle  of  Nortfaamptoot  is  pioved  bf  sir  John  Peiiii*s  letter^  "Mj  lotd  MMdh 
mieth  dmlf  to  vieit  lord  George  and  kmd  Rachatd  ia  the  Temple.**  Tbeee  <M 
dren  were  then  of  the  a^re*  of  nine,  seven,  and  five.  Edward  wa«  a  fine  jcvaf 
inan  of  eigbteeii.       'Feim's  Pastoa  Fapen.       ^Paxliameaiaiy  BoU%  voi.  ik 
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mbed  into  the  eoancO-rooaiy  and  uttered  meet  disrespectful  woids 
against  the  queen  and  his  royal  penooy  oonceniiag  the  deaths  of  hie 
friends  Burdett  and  Stacy,  The  comments  of  the  queen  did  not  soodie 
Edward^s  mind,  who  hurried  to  Westnuaeteff,  end  the  arrest,  arraigiw 
ment,  and  sentence  of  the  unhappy  Clarence  soon  followed*  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  king  demurred  on  his  public  execution. 
Clarence  had,  since  the  tlrath  of  his  belovet!  Isabel,  desperately  given  him- 
self over  to  intemperance,  in  order  to  drown  ihepainof  thought.  In  his 
dismal  prison  a  butt  of  malin'^t  y  was  introduced,  where  he  could  have 
access  to  it.  The  duke  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  hangifi?  over  the 
butt,  the  night  after  he  had  ofiered  his  mass-penny  at  the  rhapcl  w  uhia 
liu'  Tower.  Probably  Clnrenre  was  the  \  iriioi  of  iiia  u\mi  frailt\ .  He 
was  beset  with  tempUition  ^  despair,  loaeline^s!,  a  vexed  consnenrp,  a' 
habit  of  drinking,  and  a  Howing  butt  of  his  favourite  nectar  at  his  eibow, 
left  little  trouble,  either  to  assassins  or  execiitionei^.'  The  partisans  of 
the  queen  anil  tlie  duke  of  Gloucester  niutually  recriminated  his  death 
on  each  oilier.  Gloucester  was  certainly  absent  from  the  scene  of 
action^  residing  lu  iIkj  north. 

On  the  St.  George's  day  succeeding  this  ijrutesque  but  horrible  iraL'edy, 
the  fesuvai  of  tlie  Garter  was  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  puuip, 
and  the  queen  took  a  decided  pari  m  it,  and  wore  the  robes  as  chief 
lady  of  tlie  Older. 

The  queen  kept  up  a  corresporulpnce  by  letter  with  the  duchess  of 
Burenndy,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  ubtainmi,'  the  hand  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  for  her  brother,  lord  Rivers.  VVlien  tli<  (hichess  visited  the 
court  of  England  in  August,  1480,  the  queen's  youngest  brother,  sir 
Edward  Woodville,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  escort  her.  The  duchess 
sojourned  at  Cold  llarbonr,  the  city  residence  which  lately  belonged 
to  her  deceased  brother  Clarence.  Among  other  gifts,  she  was  pre- 
sented, at  her  departure,  with  a  magnificent  side  saddle.' 

The  queen's  ac('Qni|di.-hed  brother,  lord  Rivers, continued  his  patron- 
aige  to  the  infant  art  of  printing,    lu  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 

*  Hislorj  has  little  mors  tban  the  tiaditions  of  this  mysterious  fkct  to  relate. 

Tht  Bowjer  Tower  is  one  of  the  most  retired  of  that  circle  of  gloomy  fortresse* 
which  siirronnd  the  white  Donjon,  empliafi'-;<lly  called  the  Tower  of  London  ;  it 
is  declared  by  Mr.  Bayley  (History  of  tiic  lower)  to  he  the  scene  of  ClarciRC  s 
death.  It  consists  of  a  strong  prison-room,  with  a  most  suspiciom^ookiiig  rocess, 
and  willed  door  walled  up^  a  8toie>ioom  ibr  bows  and  arrows*  and  a  dungeon* 
As  neither  the  offices  of  cook  nor  butler  oould  have  been  performed  there,  the 
malmsey  could  not  have  been  the  remnant  of  some  fe-tiivity.  Fnr  thp  pMr|v»«^t» 
of  Clareii'T'c's  destruction,  in  some  way  or  oiher,  this  butt  ol  luju'  r  nnisi  have 
be«u  introduced  into  liis  lodging ;  the  very  fumes  of  the  butt,  with  the  bead 
knocked  out,  would  bave  destroyed  a  delioaie  person.  AAer  his  death  the  stot/ 
went  among  the  common  people,  that  being  permitted  i  >  <  hoose  how  he  would 
die,  he  requested  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  Thit  lale  evidentlj  waa 
Invented  from  the  pOFilion  in  which  the  corpse  wr«  H^nnd. 

•See  Wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  12. 
who  bas  reasoned  in  a  luminous  historical  manner  on  the  fiiHaoions  infeienoes 
dimwB  by  Walpote  regarding  the  abSenoo  of  Margaret  fiom  fingbad  sSnoe  her 
elcirunth  year. 
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library  there  it  an  fllaminated  MS.,  representing  earl  Rivara,  inlrodering 
hia  priDtar  G^zton,  and  a  book,  to  king  Edwud  and  queen  Hiiabcdi, 
who  are  aeatad  hi  atalei  with  lhair  aon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  ttandag 
between  them.   The  prince  w  very  lovely,  with  flowing  euHs.' 

The  last  years  of  king  Edward's  life  were  passed  in  repose  and  luxury, 
which  had  mo*i{  fatal  effects  on  his  health.  He  had  lon^  given  the  qtieen'i 
place  in  hi^  atfection?  to  hi;^  lovrlv  mistrrss,  Jane  Shoro^  a  goklaHlh^ 
wife  in  the  riiv.  whom  he  had  seduced  Ironi  her  dutv. 

The  death  ui  Edward  IV.  i.**  said  to  have  been  hurript?  hy  thf*  jmn  f^f 
mind  he  felt  at  the  rondnrt  ot  r^mis  XI.,  who  broke  ihr-  t  !i  juL^^fiirot  he 
had  made,  to  marrv  the  dauphin  to  the  princess  ElizHfx  ih  ot  York;  but 
mtermiitent  fever  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hia  death.  When  expir- 
ing^, he  made  his  favourites,  Stanley  and  llastiners^  vow  reconciliauon 
with  l\\o  ([U(i  11  and  her  family;  and,  propped  with  pillows,  the  dyinf 
monari'ii  exhuiud  ihem  to  protect  his  young  sons.  He  died  with  great 
professions  of  penitence. 

If  the  king  laft  any  diieaiiona  fan  lha  gofanoMMof  hia  kingdoai  im- 
ing  hia  aon^  mmority,  they  were  nd  aelad  upon,  Ibr  mo  wHlaf  hii  ii 
eitant,  hni  ona  ande  at  the  time  of  hia  aafaaion  of  Fianoa»  147ft.  Ex- 
cepting the  control  of  hia  danghteia*  marriafaai  thia  doennient  gava  nn 
authority  to  the  queen  though  it  aaowaa  to  kari  with  many  aftcrianan 
expressiona,  all  the  furniture,  jewela,  and  other  moveablaai  aha  hail  wmi 
at  various  palacea,  and  the  possession  of  her  dower,  which  was,  unfor 
tunately  for  her,  appropriated  to  her  from  the  confiscated  poaaaaaioaB 
of  Lancaster. 

Edward  expired  at  Wc  stnuDSter,  April  0th,  1483.  On  tho  iky  of  \m 
death,  his  body,  with  the  £ice,  arms,  and  breast  uncovered,  wna  laid  oat 
on  a  board  for  nine  hours,  and  all  the  nobility,  and  the  lord-mayor  aad 
aldermen  of  London,  sent  for  to  recognise  it,  and  testify  that  he  wai 

really  dead.  Afterwards  he  was  robed  and  clad  royally,  and  the  whole 
]i>:ilter  was  said  over  the  body,  and  ii  was  watched  by  bannerets  and 
knights,  in  Ion?  Mark  gowns  and  htH)cis.^  .4t  the  muss  of  re«juiem,  the 
qupf^n's  rharnb»*rlam.  i'>rd  Darre,  odered  for  her;  her  son.  the  marque 
of  Dorset,  and  lord  Ila-tiugs,  bore  di-^unguir^lied  partes  at  llie  funeral  ;  but 
the  earl  of  Lnuulii.  s«mi  <>1  ilie  duciicis  of  Sutrolk,  Ldward  IV.'s 
attended  as  chief  nh»uraer  at  his  unrle's  burxd.  Tiie  roval  corpse 
Hnnllv  taken  by  water  to  Windsor,  and  inierred  with  great  pooip,  in  the 
bedULituI  t  hapcd  of  St.  George. 

Skelton  ^tlie  nn worthy  laureate  of  Henry  Vll.  and  Heni  v  VIIL'^  hw 
umde  Edward  IV'.  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which  probably  lir&l  brou^ 
him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  Eiiaabath  of  York,  daughter  to  the  d 
ceased  monarch* 

•*  I  made  the  Tower  sirong,  I  wist  not  whf^ 
Knew  tkm  Ibr  wbom  1   1  piuebaaed  Tatteraal  ;* 

I  strengthened  Dover  on  the  mountain  high, 

Aral  Loiuleii  I  cnnroked  to  furrifv-  her  w-'!  ; 


■This  llhuninatini  fUmishes  tte  only  portiBH  of  Edward 

"  Exeerpta  Hisiorka,  p.  *8andtiiC 

*  ▲  sait»Jj  oasila  io  LinoolosbiTO. 
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I  marlo  Nottingham  a  palace  rr^vnl, 
^VitulKor.  Elthfim.  arul  mnnv        r  nioz 
Wtl  at  i\ie  labt  I  went  Iroin  liieiu  aii, 
£t  tctt  mmc  tn  ptUven  dommf 
Where  u  now  mj  cooqnest  and  icjbI  arraf  1 
Where  bo  rny  cour«ers  and  my  horses  high  ? 
Wher»^  is  my  mirth,  my  golncf,  and  my  play? 
A»  vanity  in  Qought,  aU  is  vvuudercd  away!'* 

Then  addressing  his  widowed  queen  by  the  familiar  epithet  which  tm* 
dition  says  he  was  aconstomed  to  oali  her,  Edward  is  supposed  to  say— • 

*'  Oh !  Lady  Betaee,  long  for  me  ye  may  calll 
For  I  am  departed  until  the  doomsday ; 
But  love  ye  that  Lord  who  is  soTereiga  of  alU" 

Elizabeth  was  left,  in  reality,  far  more  desolate  and  unprotected  in 
Iter  second  than  in  her  first  widowhood.  The  young  kin^  was  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Ludlow  casde,  and  presiding  over  his  pnncipaiity  of 
Wales,  under  the  care  of  his  arcompiished  uncle,  Rivers,  and  the  gaar- 
dianahip  of  his  faithful  chamberlain,  Vaughan,  the  same  person  who 
carried  him  in  his  armS)  aAer  the  queen  and  his  royal  father,  on  all  pub> 
lie  occasions,  when  the  little  prince  was  a  lovely  babe  of  eighteen 
months  old. 

Eliiabeth  sat  at  the  first  council  afWr  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
proposed  that  the  young  king  should  be  escorted  to  London  with  a 
powerful  anny.  Fatally  for  himself  and  his  royal  niaster^s  children, 
jealousy  of  the  Woodvilles  prompted  Hastings  to  contradict  this  prudent 

measure.  He  asked  her  insolently,  "  Against  whom  the  young  sovereign 
was  to  be  defended  ?  Who  were  his  foes  ?  Not  his  valiant  uncle 
GIi>nrpsler?  Not  Stanley,  or  himself  ?  Was  not  this  proposed  force 
rather  (Ir*^tined  to  contiroi  the  power  of  her  kindred,  and  enable  ihi'in  lo 
violate  liie  oatlis  of  amity  the^  had  so  lately  sworn  by  the  deatli-)>ed  of 
ihr/r  royal  master?*"  He  finished  by  vowing,  **  thai  he  wouitJ  retire 
frnin  ronrt,  if  the  young  king  was  brought  to  i^ondou  surrotuided  by 
ttuidiers.'^ 

Thus  tamiteil,  the  hapless  Elizabeth  gave  up,  with  tears,  tlip  prorau- 
tionnrv  r n rn si irrs  hrr  maternal  instinct  had  dictated  ;  the  necessity  for 
whiciu  not  a  soul  m  that  infatuated  council  l'or»'h»>f)f>»]  hut  herfrlf.  and 
pvon  was  not  aware  of  her  real  enemy.  The  lurbuient  and  power- 
\u\  nristocracv,  at  the  head  of  wlioin  was  Hastings,  atid  who  had  ever 
opposed  her  lamdy,  were  the  peryoiib  she  evidently  dreaded.  Tlie  duke 
of  Gloucester  had  been  very  little  at  court  since  the  restoration,  and 
never  vet  had  entered  into  angry  collision  with  the  Woodvilles.  He 
was  now  absent,  ul  his  government  of  the  Scottish  bonlers.  When  lie 
jieard  of  the  dcalli  of  the  kuig,  lie  immediately  caused  Edward  \  .  to  be 
proclaimed  at  York,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence'  to  tlic  queen,  so 
full  of  deference,  kindness,  and  submission,  that  Elisabeth  thought  she 
abould  havo  a  most  complying  Iriend  io  the  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
ThB  cooncil  commiiMled  sail  Riws  to  bring  up  the  young  kii^  uiuit^ 

*Cute.  UaU. 
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tended  by  the  militia  of  the  Welsh  border, — those  hardy  soldiers,  who 
had  more  than  once  turned  the  scale  of  conquest  in  favour  of  York  :  and, 
if  they  Imd  now  been  headed  by  the  gallant  Hivers,  they  wouki  bav« 
ensured  the  safply  of  Edward  V. 

The  af^toiiudmg  tidings,  iliat  the  duke  of  Glonrester,  abetted  by  ihe 
duke  of  Buckina'hanv.  had  inierreple*]  ihe  young  kiwi,  with  an  armed 
force,  on  his  pr'>Ln»  <s  Loiulou,  had  seized  his  persist,  and  arre:*t»:-<l 
earl  Rii'ers  and  \nn\  Kichard  Gniv.  oti  the  29th  of  April,  were  brouiifit 
to  the  queen,  at  nudnighL,  on  the  3d  of  Mav.  Klizal>eth  then  hitit.'riy 
bewailed  the  time  that  she  was  persuaded  iVoin  ( nllinir  out  the  niUitta. 
In  thai  moment  of  agony  she,  however,  remtaibcrtd,  that  while  she  couid 
keep  her  second  son  in  safety,  the  life  of  the  young  king  was  serare. 
^  Therefore,^'  says  Hall,'  ^^she  took  her  young  son,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  her  daughters,  and  went  out  of  the  palace  of  WeetmiDBter  into  the 
SanetuaijTi  and  there  lo<]ged  in  the  abbot^s  place,  and  ahci  and  all  her 
children  and  company,  were  registered  as  sanctuary  persona.^  Doiael, 
the  queen^  eldest  son,  directly  be  beard  of  the  arrest  of  his  brothec, 
weakly  forsook  his  important  trast,  aa  constable  of  the  Tower^  and  caow 
into  Sanctuary  to  his  mother.  ^  Before  day  broke,  the  lord-chancellor, 
then  the  archbishop  of  Rotherham,*  who  lived  in  York  Place,  beaide  Wesi> 
minster  Abbey,  having  received  the  news  of  the  duke  of  GlooccBtci'i 
proceedings,  called  up  his  servants,  and  took  with  him  the  great  seal, 
and  went  to  the  queen,  about  whom  he  found  much  heaviness,  nmUe, 
haste,  and  business,  with  conveyance  of  her  (household)  stuff  into 
Sanctuary.  Every  man  was  busy  to  carry,  bear,  and  convey  househokl 
stufls,  chests,  and  brdels  (packages) ;  no  man  was  nnoccupied,  and  some 
walked  off,  with  more  than  they  were  directed,  to  other  places."  The 
queen  sat  alone  below  on  the  rushes,  in  a  state  of  desolation.  Another 
chronich'r  adds  to  thi«  picturesque  descriplidn,  tliat  hrr  ]nng  fair  hair, 
so  rrnownpd  for  its  beauty,  escaped  from  its  conrinement.  ;uul,  8trearmn| 
over  iier  jicrscMi,  swept  on  the  ground:" — a  strange  Cfnira'it  with  the 
rigid  etiquette  of  royn!  widows'  costume,  which  commandeti  not  on!? 
that  such  profusion  ul  gliiteriiiff  tresses  should  be  hid  under  \\o<n\  ant! 
veil,  but  tliat  even  the  queen's  turehead  shotdd  he  covered  \\  iih  m  white 
frontlet,  and  her  chin,  to  the  upper  lip,  with  a  piece  of  Liw n  called  i 
barb.  The  faiihtul  archhiisliop  ac  quamted  the  sorrowujg  queen  with  a 
cheering  message,  "sent  him  by  lord  Hastings  in  the  nig^ht" 

"Ah,  woe  worili  him !'  replied  Elizabeth,  ^  for  it  is  he  uiai  goetii 
about  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.' 

Madame,'  said  the  archbishop,  'be  of  good  comfort ;  I  assure  yoo. 
if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your  eldetl  aon,  whom  they  have 
with  them,  we  will,  on  the  morrow,  crown  his  brother,  whom  you  have 
with  you  heie.  And  here  is  the  great  aeal,  which  in  like  wise  as  your 
noble  husband  gave  it  to  me,  so  1  deliver  it  to  you  for  the  use  of  yam 
son.^  And  therewith  he  delivered  to  the  queen  the  great  aeal,  and  de- 
parted from  her  in  the  dawning  of  day ;  and  when  he  opened  his  via- 
dow,  and  looked  forth  on  the  Thames,  he  saw  the  river  coverad  wvk 

*QMaftoeditp.3da  *ArchUtbop  oTTo^ 
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hosts  fiitl  of  the  duke  of  Qloocester^  semnts,  watching  tlitft  no  one 
might  go  to  iUv  qiioen^f  asylum.'*'  Sir  Thomas  Moic  (^and  he  ought  to 
be  good  authority  for  any  thing  relating  to  chancellor'a  aeais)  aSirniSi 
that  the  archbishop,  alarmed  at  the  step  he  had  taken,  went  aherwardi 
to  Elizabeth,  then  in  SanetuaTy,  and  persuaded  her  to  return  the  great 
teal ;  but  Gloucester  never  forgave  him  for  its  original  surrender. 

The  apartments  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  are  nearly  in  the  same 
state,  at  the  prrsrnt  hour,  as  when  they  received  Elizabeth  and  her  train 
of  young  princesses.  The  noble  stone  hall,  now  used  as  a  dininp-room 
for  ihe  students  of  Weslnunsier  School,  was,  doubtless,  ihe  j)lace  where 
Kiizabeth  seated  lierself  in  her  despair,  fl/oic  on  the  rushes,  all  f!cs<>late 
and  dismayed."*  Still  n)ay  be  seen  the  circular  liearth  iu  thr  imdst  of 
ifie  hall,  and  the  remains  of  a  louvre  in  the  root,  at  whicii  such  poriions 
of  -moke,  as  chose  to  leave  tlie  room,  departed.  But  the  merry  month 
c»!'  M;iy  was  entered  when  Elizabeth  took  refuge  there,  nml  round  about 
iht'  liearth  were  arranged  branches  and  flowers,  \\\i\\r  the  stone  floor 
was  strewn  wiili  <rreen  rushes.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  oak  pnndhng, 
latticed  at  top,  wiih  doors,  leading  by  winding  siune  stairs,  to  the  most 
curious  nest  of  little  rooms  that  the  eye  of  antiquary  ever  looked  upon. 
These  were,  and  still  are,  the  private  apartments  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
abbey,  where  all  offices  of  battery,  kitchen,  and  laundry,  are  performed, 
vnder  many  a  qnaint  Gothic  aieh>  in  some  places  (even  at  present)  rich 
with  antique  eorbd  and  foliage.  Thia  range,  so  interesting  aa  a  speci- 
men of  the  domestic  usages  Sf  the  middle  ages,  terminates  m  the  abbots 
own  sanctum  or  sitting-room,  which  still  Icms  down  on  his  lovely  quiet 
flower-garden.  Nor  must  the  passage  he  forgotten,  leading  from  this 
room  to  the  corridor,  furnished  with  lattiees,  now  remaining,  where  the 
abbot  might,  unseen,  be  witness  of  the  conduct  of  his  monks  in  the 
great  hall  below.  Communicating  with  these  are  the  state  apartments 
of  the  royal  abbey,  larger  in  dimensions,  and  more  costly  in  ornament, 
richly  dight  with  painted  glass  and  fluted  oak  panelling.  Among  these 
may  be  espeeially  noted,  one  called  the  oigan-room ;  likewise  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  great  Jerusalem  Chamber,  which  last  was  the  abbots 
•tnta  reception-room,  and  retains  to  this  day,  with  its  Gothic  window 
of  painted  glass,  of  exquisite  workmanabip,  its  curious  tapestry,  and 
flne  original  oil  portrait  of  Rictiard  II.* 

Such  are  the  principal  feature??  of  the  dwelling,  whose  monastic  seclu- 
sion was  once  broken  by  the  mourniui  plaints  of  the  widowed  queen, 

>  Hall,  p.  3dO. 

*  Haifa  expression  is,  that  the  queen  fled  to  the  abbot' »  place,  or  palace,  within 

Westminster  Abbey;  an  n?«rrtion  which  prove?  that  Kli/abeth  was  not  an  in- 
mat*"  of  the  Sanctuary  building,  ll  intt-r  he  retnoinhrrt-d  that  the  whole  of  tlie 
Abbey  garden,  cemetery,  dwellings,  luui  precuict«,  were  sanctuary  ground,  a« 
weli  as  the  building  called  the  Saootuary. 

*  The  fire-place,  belhce  which  Henry  1 V.  expired,  had  tieen  eniiehed  by  Henry 
Vl\.  with  ehiborate  wood  entablatures,  bearing  his  annoriRl  devices;  an  addition 
»i'l)icb  is  the  most  mo^lern  pnrt  of  rlii-*  exquifiie  remnant  of  (h»Tn»*«Tu'  nnti'Miity 
Thf  Bnthors  of  tliis  wurk  are  iiidehtod  f(vr  iJio  examination  of  thf       (luicd  j  or 
lions  of  We^uulnstor  Abbey  to  ibe  couneoiu^  peruuasion  of  the  rev.  Ueury  AiU 
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or  echoed  to  the  sliU  more  unwonted  sounds  of  infant  voices :  for,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  two  beautiful  and  womanly  maidens,  Elizabeth  and 
Cicely,  the  royal  family  were  young  childien.  The  qaeen  Cook  vtth 
her  into  metiiaiy  Elizabeth,  fleventeen  yean  ok]  at  this  time*  afterwanli 
married  to  Henry  Vll.  The  next  princeas,  Bfaiy,  bad  died  al  Gnea- 
wich,  a  twelvemoftth  before  this  calamitoua  period.  Cicely,  whon  HaD 
ealls  ^  less  fortunate  than  &ir,"  was  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  Jie  afki— ids 
niarried  lord  Wells.  These  three  princesses  had  been  the  eompaaioH 
of  their  mother  in  1470,  when  she  had  formerly  songbi  aanctnaiy. 
Kichard,  duke  of  York,  bora  at  Shrewsbury  in  1472,  was  at  this  time 
eleven  years  old.  Anne,  bora  in  1474,  after  the  dale  of  her  ^ther*"! 
will  (in  which  only  the  eldest  daughters  am  named),  was  about  eight 
years  old.  Katharine,  bom  at  Ehham,  about  Aiigiaat,  1479,  tbea  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  old;  she  afterwatds  married  the  heir  of 
Devonshire.  Bridget,  bora  at  Eltham,  li80,  Nov.  20th,  then  only  ia 
her  third  year ;  she  was  devoted  to  the  convent  £rom  her  binh,  and  was 
afterwards  professed  a  nun  at  Dartford. 

The  queen  had,  in  couoeil,  appointed  May  4ih  for  her  son's  core* 
nation ;  his  faUe  uncle,  however,  did  not  bring  him  to  Londoa  liU  that 
day.  Edward  V.  then  entered  the  oity,  surroiinded  by  offiocn  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  tetinnet  who  were  all  in  deep  monraiiig  for  the 
death  of  the  late  monarch.  At  the  head  of  this  poese  rode  Gloucester 
himself,  habited  in  black,  with  his  cap  in  his  band,  oft-times  bowing 
low,  and  pointing  out  his  nephew  (who  wore  the  royal  mantle  of  purpk 
velvet)  to  llie  homage  of  the  citizens.  Edward  V.  was  at  tlr^i  lodia! 
al  tlie  bisl)t>p  of  Ely's  palarr ; '  but  as  llie  good  bishop  (in  common  wiih 
all  the  higii  rUi^y)  was  faiiliiul  to  the  heirs  ol  Kdward  1\'.,  the  vuunj 
king  was  #oon  transferred  to  the  regal  a[>artment8  in  tiie  Tower,  under 
pretence  of  awaitinor  his  coronation.  Gioucester  s  next  object  wa»  l*» 
gel  possession  ol  prmce  Richard^  then  sale  with  the  queen.  After  » 
long  and  stormy  debate,  between  the  eccleM:i>ucai  peep*  ai:  1  the  lens- 
porai  peers,  at  a  couniii  held  in  tlie  Star  Chainf'er  (cl(we  to  >J i^^ioeiri'? 
retreat),  ii  was  decided  that  there  might  be  fiaiicmary  men  ^nd  women, 
but  as  rfnldren  could  couumi  no  crime  for  wliic  h  lii  aj?yluin  was  nreiJed. 
llie  privilt  LTt  s  of  sanctuary  could  not  extend  to  tUtai^  therefore  iheduke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  now  recognised  as  lurd-protecior,  could  pv)sses^ 
himself  of  his  nephew  by  force,  if  he  pleased.^'  The  archbishop  of 
Canierbury  was  uawiUing  that  foree  shouid  be  used,  and  he  went,  with 
a  dqitttation  of  the  teniponl  peen,  to  persuade  fifaabeth  to  auiioMlei 
her  son.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  archbishop 
urged  ^  that  the  young  king  requued  the  company  of  hk  brolhert  beiig 
mehmcboly  without  a  playfellow.'*  To  this  EliMbeth  gepiied^- 

^  Trowetb  the  piotector  (ah,  pray  God  he  may  prove  a  praieeiorf) 
that  the  king  doth  hick  a  phiyfellow  M  €3an  none  be  found  lo  play  wiA 
the  king,  but  only  his  brother,  which  hath  no  wish  to  jpbj  beeaose  of 


*  site  was  the  spot  now  called  Ely  Place,  close  to  Haiion  Gurden.  Ii  vai 
Uoin  t!u'«o  onrn  fnnio»t?«  panlt'n*  Umt  Richard  nkful  Sot  the  sirowberritrs,  oa  tM 
•vemfui  liioriutiK  ol  the  loth  ot  Juue.  *Ha11,  p. 
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airknes!^  ?  .is  thougli  prince?^,  j<o  young  as  thrv  be,  could  not  play  wnth- 
oiji  iliLir  peers — or  children  couhi  not  play  wiihout  ihrir  kindred,  wilU 
whom  <^for  ihe  most  pari)  ihey  agree  worse  than  with  strangers 

At  last  she  said^  My  loni,  and  all  my  lords  now  present,  I  will  not 
be  suspicious  tus  to  mistrust  your  truths."  Then,  takitiu  young 
Kicluird  by  ihe  hand,  she  continued,  "  Lo,  here  is  this  mleman,  whom 
I  doubt  not  would  be  safely  kept  by  me,  if  I  were  permuted  \  and  well 
do  1  kiKiw  there  be  some  such  deadly  enemies  to  my  bloinl.  ilial,  if  they 
u  i>i  where  any  lay  in  their  own  bodies,  they  w^uld  let  it  out  if  they 
could.  The  desire  of  a  kii  gdom  knoweth  no  kindred ;  broihtrs  have 
been  brothers'  bane,  and  m  iv  the  nephews  be  sure  of  the  uncle?  E;irh 
of  these  children  are  safe  while  they  be  asunder.  Notwithstandini^,  1 
here  deliver  luiu,  and  his  brother's  lijfe  with  him,  into  your  hands,  uiul 
of  you  I  shall  require  them  before  God  and  man.  Faithful  be  ye  I  wot 
wellf  and  power  ye  have^  if  ye  lkt|  to  keep  them  safe;  bul  if  ye  think 
1  for  too  ntich,  yet  bewate  ye  liNur  ool  loo  little And  therewitliaL 
•ODiiiiiied  she,  to  the  ohildf  ^  FareweU,  bum  owd  eweet  eon !  God  send 
J9U  good  keeping !  Let  me  kise  you  once  eM  you  go,  for  God  kaowelh 
wban  we  eball  kiee  toother  v^unT' 

And  therewith  ehe  kieaed  and  bleeeed  him,  and  turned  her  back  and 
v^pi*  leaving  the  poor  innocent  child  weeping  as  fiiat  as  hereeUl' 

When  tlie  archbishop  and  the  deputation  of  lords  had  received  ihe 
young  duke,  tliey  brought  him  into  the  Star-chamber,  where  ihe  lord 
protector  took  hun  in  hie  arms,  with  these  words,  Now,  welcome,  my 
lofdf  witli  all  my  very  heart Ue  then  brought  him  to  the  bishop's 
palace  at  ^  PauPs,  and  from  thence  honouiahiy  tbroi^  the  city  to  the 
young  king  at  the  Tower,  out  of  which  they  were  never  eeen  abroad. 

Meantime,  pvtpamtione  went  on,  night  and  day,  in  the  abbey  and  the 
vicinity,  for  the  ooroiiition  of  Edward  V.   Even  the  viands  for  the  ban* 

ifliei  were  bought,  which  ilall  declares  were  afterwards  spoilt  and  thrown 
su  ly.^  On  the  13th  of  June,  Kichaid  of  CHoucester  called  a  council  at 
Ihe  Tofwer,  oetaneibly  to  iix  the  precise  lime  of  the  coronation,  but  in 

r^iiy  to  ascertain  which  of  the  lords  were  in  earnest  to  have  young 
£dward  for  their  king.  The  first  attack  on  Elizal>eih  took  place  at  this 
council  table,  when  Gloucester,  after  finding  Hastings  incorruptible  in 

his  fealty  to  the  heirs  of  Edw  ard  broke  out  into  a  strain  ofinvf  rtive 
against  him,  as  leagued  wiili  that  wiich  dame  Gray,  called  his  hroitier's 
>vife.  wlu),  in  conjunction  with  Jane  Shore,  hatl  by  llu  ir  sorceries 
wiliiered  his  arm.''    He  showed  his  arm,  which  all  present  well  knew 


*Six  Thomas  More;  and  Hall,  p.  358.  'iliose  historians,  wiih  great  a^i^ear- 
moce  of  uuih,  ploco  Elizabeth's  surrendef  of  the  duke  of  York  toino  days  before 
tbe  axeoufions  of  bar  too  Richard  Grajr  and  her  brother,  at  Poatefiaot. 

*Harl.  MSS.  433,  ICSl.  is  a  note  of  14/.  5</.  paid  to  John  Belle,  being  a 
composition  for  liis  charsjes  of  32/.  for  the  supply  of  u  il.!  fowl  Hotjcrbt  for  the  in- 
tcndfft  roronatjou  of  ^' Kdward,  tlu'  bii-tard  son  of  king  Edwartl  IV."  He  Wii* 
tbu«  desigtuiird  in  tha  charge  Uie  courl  tailor  made  for  his  drc9s  prepared  fbi 
Ibia  oaremoriy.  The  partisans  of  Riohard  IIL  have  made  iome  odd  mictak^  at 
if  be  wore  the  dress  at  his  udcle'i  eoronation;  bat  he  no  more  wore  the  dreti 
llMtt  he  ate  thie  wiJd  ibwL 
20* 
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Ijad  been  long  in  that  state,  ffiutings,  he'ing  aboal  lo  deny  any  alEuice 
wilh  the  queen,  or  the  |K>wers  of  darkness,  was  rudely  interrupted, 
dragged  forth  lo  the  Tower-yard,  and  belieatled,  without  trial,  bkort 
Gloucester's  dinner  was  served.  The  same  niorniri?.  Ha^tinc-  ha«!  ex- 
ulted much,  on  hearing  the  news  that  lord  Richinl  Gray,  tfie  cu-^d'? 
son,  and  earl  Rivers,  her  brolhefy  whocn  he  especially  hated,  had  beea 
pill  to  death  at  Pontefrart 

From  Uial  monitiit  Elizabeth  found  her  worM  afiti«  ipalion<  more  ihaa 
realised.  The  next  blow  was  the  attempt  made  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  hy 
Dr.  Sliaw.  lo  prove  her  marriafre  invalid  and  her  children  ille^itimaie. 
This  man,  however,  overshot  his  mark,  by  attacking  Cicely  oi  York,' 
Ricliard's  mother ;  he  repeated  the  scandals  her  son  Clarenre  had  cast 
upon  her  name,  and  reaped  no  fruits  but  disgrace  foe  lus  bluutknag 
malice. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Giction  of  the  dake  of  Gloacester  preseatai  a 
petition,  to  preireDt  the  crown  from  falling  to  the  kaoe  of  ^  the  pitumki 
noamage  between  king  E^dward  and  Elizabeth  Oraj,  made  withont  tie 
assent  of  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  by  the  soroeiy  of  the  said  Elialiclk 
and  her  mother  Jaqnetta  (as  the  poblic  Totce  is  throngli  the  laod).  privif 
and  seeretly,  in  a  chamber,  without  proclamation  by  banns,  accordiaf  is 
the  laudable  custom  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  said  kin^  EdMd 
being  manied  and  troth-plight  a  long  time  before  to  one  Eksanor  Bi^aEf 
daughter  to  the  old  earl  of  Shrewsbury.''*  A  fofloed  fccognilioo  of 
Richard  as  king,  in  the  hall  of  Crosby  House,  his  town  residence*  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  Uiis  petition,  and  from  thai  day,  June  2<Stk. 
ihr  ^on  of  Elizabeth  was  considered  deposed.  The  eoronatioB  of  Ric^ 
ard  111.  took  place  ten  days  after. 

Among  the  gloomy  nnge  of  fortresses  belong^in^  to  the  Tower,  tradi- 
tion has  pointed  out  the  Poricullis  Tower  as  the  «rene  of  the  mnrdrr  c4 
the  voung"  prince*.  Thp  royal  chitdrrn  were  probably  removed  to  iha 
building  when  tfinr  uik  !e  came  to  lake  jK>ssessiou  of  the  regal  apar*.- 
ments  m  the  Tower,  on  the  4th  of  July.'   ^Forthwith  the  laro  yoafl| 

'  All  Richaid't  privrntA  conneilt  weie  held  at  the  dower  lendenee  of  bis  mothw 
■t  Bex°"d*9  Qkstle,  where  she  was  thea  abulin^.    He  wr  >te  to  her  ftocoimi*  of 

most  of  his  proceedings  (see  IVtilpofc's  Ifi^torir  Douhcs).  :iu  ].  frxTti  the  leno'az 
hi*  |*»ttrT«,  there  is  lirtle  flnnbt  but  wimt  ^he  nivnurerl  hi'*  u-iurp:iiii>n.  Shaw"« 
aUHck  waa  thai  of  an  officious  partisans  eager  to  be  bu«jr  belbre  he  bad  «4aA'-tect 
information  of  what  wai  leqaired  Horn  him.   He  was  bRNihar  to  Rieh«jda 
Oiend.  ifaa  lord^naforj — Sea  Artkmiegiat  oa  the  sobjeot  oTGoely  of  TotIe. 

*  Neither  this  petition,  aor  the  copy  of  it  in  the  act  of  parUame&t,  cests  a  star 
rn  tlie  character  uf  i!;ime  Eleanor;  it  \va*«  probably  a  marrinje  in  early  y.r-wth. 
Kieanor  has  boon  un  eni;:ina  to  the  genealogy  of  Talbot ;  but  Mil''-^  in  hi<  Caa- 
Ic^e  of  Honour,  ciearly  identities  her  (p.  7-43).  ^he  was  datigbier  to  the  bntva' 
eon  of  the  gxeet  carl  of  Siiewshury.  yoong  John  Tnlbot«  ea  be  is  called  bf  ^bah 
speare,  and  of  his  first  wife  Joan  Chedder,  who  left  him  only  Han^unnL  Hot 
elder  >i-ter  married  John  >rr.\v!)rny.  third  duke  of  Norfolk.  Eleanor  marr.fl^f 
Thomas  Butler,  lord  of  Su<il«'y.  and  seems  ti>  have  lived  and  die^l  a  ^staia!rt« 
character  i  she  was  a  great  benefactress  to  St.  Bennei's  College,  Cambri:!ge.  Hsi 
nieee«  Anne  Talbot,  likewise  married  a  lord  Sadley,  whieb  him  ooeaaioiied  ataes 
mistakes. 

'Hail,  After  Sir  T.  Man,  p.  379^  wboea  woidib  aooiawbac  modeniMad 
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pn'ncrs  were  botli  shut  \]p^  and  ali  their  people  removed^  Irat  only  onei^ 
called  Black  Will,  or  Will  SlaoghteTf  who  wae  set  to  terfe  them,  and 
fonr  keepeiB  to  guard  them.  The  young  hiag  was  heard  to  say,  sigh- 
ingly, ^  1  would  mine  uncle  would  let  me  have  my  life,  though  he  laketh 
my  crown.'  After  which  time  the  prince  never  tied  his  points,  nor  any 
ihiiior  aiiended  to  himself,  but  with  that  young  babe,  his  brother,  lingered 
in  tfioit(Tf,t  and  heayinees  till  the  tiaiiorooe  deed  delivered  them  from 
wreiclifiliioss." 

I)uriiiir  lu(  hard's  prnorpsf^  to  the  north,  lie  ronsod  sir  James  Tyrrel 
from  Ihs  pallet  bed,  iii  his  ^uard-rhnmber,  one  iiifrfu  at  Warwick,  and 
gent  him  to  destroy  the  royal  f  hiKlirti.  Sir  liohert  Brakenbur)'  rrliist d 
to  rivopenite,  but  gave  up  the  keys  ot  the  Tower  for  one  night  to  the 
Ii3urj)€r's  emissary. 

**Then  sir  Jaine»  Tyrrel  devised  that  the  princes  shouhl  be  murdered 
in  bed,  to  the  excmiion  whereof  he  appropriated  Miles  Forest,  one  of 
their  keepers,  a  fellow  flesh-bred  in  murder;  and  to  him  he  joined  one 
JohD  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keeper,  a  big,  broad,  square  knave.  All 
their  other  attendants  being  removed  from  them,  and  the  harmless  chil* 
Anen  in  bed,  these  men  came  into  their  chamber^  and  suddenly  lapping 
them  in  the  clothes,  smothered  and  ettfled  them  till  thoroughly  dead ; 
then  laying  out  their  bodies  in  the  bed^  they  fetched  sir  James  to  see 
ihani)  who  caused  the  murdeiers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair-foot,  deep  in 
the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.  Then  rode  sir  James  in  great  haste 
to  king  Richard,  and  showed  him  the  manner  the  muTder,  who  gave 
him  great  thanks,  but  allowed  not  their  bnria]  in  so  vile  a  comer,  but 
would  have  them  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury^s 
priest  then  took  them  up,  and  where  he  buried  them  was  never  knowui' 
for  he  died  directly  ailerwards.^^ 

^Bnt  when,^'  continues  sir  Thomas  More,  ^tbe  news  was  first 
brought  to  the  unfortunate  mother,  yet  being  in  sanctuary,  that  her 


breviated,  have  been  followcil.  Later  tliscoveri""*  Imvo  shown  tlmt  Tyrrel  was 
Tice-constable  of  EagUmd,  under  Juiward  iV.  and  u*ed  to  put  illegal  execiuioos 
into  efieoL 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  has,  in  thaid  aoootnits,  Ibllowod  die  d^posidoo  of  ibe  erimi> 
oals  who  perpetrated  tlie  dark  deed.    Tyrrel  was  condemned  so  late  as  1499, 

for  some  minor  Yorkist  plot,  and  ^ve  this  information  bofi.tre  liii  execution.  His 
evid»*rn  o,  and  tliat  of  his  sutellites,  was  fully  (•(jrrolj<>rnte<i  by  the  hnne*^  disco- 
vered under  the  stairs  of  the  Record  Office  in  1664,  which  otfice  was  no  other  ' 
thmm  tki  tkaptl  wkkm  tkf  Tmtr;  a  spot  wltioii  etnbraoed  the  two  requkite  eb- 
jeets  of  ooooeolmont  and  oooMormtion.  The  murderous  usurper,  whose  first  peaff 
of  conscience  originated  in  the  unchristian  manner  of  bis  rictim's  burial,  ordered 
them  tn  hf»  exhumed  from  un»l'*r  t'lf  «*utirs  where  thf'V  were  fir>t  put,  nru!  Itrid  in  a 
haiimcfti  place.  The  priest  of  tlie  i  ower  found  no  spoi  etjually  sacred  and  secret 
aft  Uie  enttmoce  to  his  own  chapel,  in  which  service  was  then  performed  every 
daf.  The  doieention  of  die  obapel  and  die  change  of  iie  name  to  diet  of  the 
ficoord  Office,  hare  prOYented  historians  from  identifying  it  as  a  consecrated 
«pot,  perfectly  agreeinjf  with  Riehard's  directions.  Henry  VII.,  who  could  only 
pain  int<-l!i<rpnre  of  first  burial,  vainly  stenrrhe-l  for  the  fx><!i«^s.  a?  the  priest 
of  tiie  Tower,  who  couid  huve  directed  him,  had  died  soon  utWr  hv  iiad  trans* 
ferred  the  bodiee,  and  die  tet^ret  dii>d  widi  him ;  till  the  elienittoo  of  the  chapel 
into  a  depd!  for  pa|>en  rcTealed  It  in  the  reign  of  Chariot  U. 
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two  sons  were  murdered,  it  struck  to  her  heart  like  ihn  slirir'^-  rUrt  of 
death;  she  was  so  suddenly  amazed  that  she  swooned  and  fell  lo  tht 
ground^  and  iliere  lay  in  great  agony,  like  to  a  dead  corpse.  And  afusf 
she  was  revived  aud  came  to  her  memory  again,  .-he  wept  and  sobbed, 
aiu]  w  'wh  pitiful  screechess  rilled  the  whole  niausiion.  Her  br^si  she 
beai,  her  lair  hair  she  tared  and  pulied  in  pieces,  and  calling  by  moM 
her  sweet  babes,  accounted  herself  mad  when  she  delivered  her  youn^ 
sou  out  of  sanctuary,  for  hm  uncle  to  put  him  to  death.  After  ionf 
lamentation,  she  kaeeled  down  and  cried  to  God  to  take  vengeance, 
•  who,'  «he  said,  ^ahe  nothing  doiUHed  would  remember  it;'  aad  when 
in  a  few  nontha  Ridiard  unmpeetedly  loat  hk  011I7  aon,  the  duU  fcr 
whoae  adfaneaoiMil  ha  had  ateaped  hia  aool  in  crioie,  EngliilMaB  da* 
dared  that  the  imprecaiiona  of  the  agooiaed  mother  had  heen  heud.^' 

The  wretched  queen'a  health  eaak  nnder  the  load  of  intenaa  anfoah 
iiifticted  by  theae  nutrdeny  which  had  been  preceded  hf  tlia-illfig^  a» 
caUoa  of  her  eon^  lord  Richard  Gmfy  and  of  her  noble-fliinded  bfoihcr 
at  PontefracL  She  was  Tisitt  il  in  sanctuary  by  a  prieet-phyeiriaii,  On 
Lewis,'  who  likewise  attended  Margaret  Beanfort,  moiaer  to  ileniy 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  then  an  exile  in  Bretagne.'  The  plan  of  nail* 
bag  the  princeee  Elizabeth  with  thia  laat  aeion  of  the  honae  of  Lancastci 
waa  first  suggealed  to  the  desolate  queen  by  Dr.  Lewia.  She  eageriy 
embraced  the  proposition,  and  the  good  physician  becoming*.,  by  meaas 
of  daily  vi«sits,  the  medium  of  negotiation  between  the  two  mothers,  the 
queen  tinnHy  agreed  to  recognise  ilenry  Tudor  kinij  of  Fn?land.  if 
he  were  able  to  dispossess  the  usurper,  aud  obtam  the  hand  of  her 
daughter. 

Buckingham,  having  been  disgusted  by  Richard,  his  partner  in  cnme^ 
rose  in  urins.  The  queen's  son,  Dorset,  who  had  escaped  uui  sanc- 
tuary by  the  agency  of  his  friend  Lovel,  one  of  the  tyrant's  nnnisiers 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  queen's  valiant  brother,  sir 
Edward  Wuodville;  bui,  on  Buckin^^hani's  dLltat,  iled  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  the  irtaty  for  the  marriage  ul  iiin  lialf-sisler  the  princess 
royal,  and  Henry  Tudor. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  Bockingham^a  insurrection,  Elizabeth  was 
redneed  to  despair,  and  finally  waa  wrced  to  leave  aanctoary,  and  sur- 
render herself  and  daughters  into  the  handa  of  the  uanrper,  Marchi 
1484.  For  this  etep  ahe  haa  been  blamed  aeverely,  by  thoea  who  faaaa 
"  aol  taken  a  clear  and  cloae  Tiew  of  the  difficnitiaa  of  har  iiiaaiiii 
She  had  prahably,  in  the  couna  of  ten  oKNUhai  exhavaled  her  aw« 
neans,  and  tired  the  hoapHality  of  the  monks  at  Westminster.  More- 
over, though  the  king  could  not  lawfully  infringe  the  Ubeatiea  of  sano- 
tuaiy^  he  could  cat  off  auppliee  of  foodt  and  atarve  out  the  ■"mtlTt*  and 

1  ius  dreadful  scene  is  noted  by  sir  Tbomas  More  as  happening  du/iug  lucb- 
«id  IlL*s  absence  at  York,  wbaro  he  was  etowaed  in  September  1484. 

*BalUpp.  390-392.  His  priesthood  is  proved  by  the  appellaidoil,  *$it.**  It 
,nu?t  hnvr  triven  him  peooliar  frcUities  for  oonferhng  with  Etiaabatls  ia  tbs 
abbey  of  VV  e<tmin=tcr. 

•  Grandaon  u>  Katiierine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.    See  her  Memoir. 

^Hubert  de  Boigh  was  nearly  starfad  to  death  by  Hamy  HI.  Tbei«  haw 
bean  instsnras  ofacnial  starratkm. 
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he  kept  a  guard  of  soldiers  round  the  abbey,  commanded  by  John  Nes- 
field,  who  watched  all  comers  and  goers.  Elizabeih,  however,  would 
not  leave  her  retieat,  without  exacting  a  soleiiin  oath,  guaranteeh^  the 
•aiety  of  her  chiMreit  from  Richard ;  which  the  ontirper  took  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  alderaien,  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the 
ecmncil.  The  terms  of  Elisabeth's  sorretider  are  peculiarly  bitter ;  for  it  is 
erident  that  she  and  her  daughters  not  only  descended  into  the  nnk  of 
mere  priTate  gentlewomen,  but  she  herself  was  held  in  personal  restraintf 
iinee  the  annuity  of  seven  hundred  marks,  allotted  by  act  of  parliament 
for  her  subsistence,  was  to  be  paid,  not  to  her,  but  to  John  Nesfield, 
•quire  of  the  body  to  king  Richard,  ^  for  ihc  finding,  exhibition  and 
attendance  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Gray  (late  calling  herself  queen  of  Eng- 
land).'^ Thus  Elizabeth  had  not  a  servant  she  could  call  her  own,  for 
this  myrmidon  of  king  Richard's  was  to  find  her^  not  only  with  food 
and  clothes,  but  attendance. 

After  leavin;^  f^anrthnrv,  some  obscure  apartments  in  the  palace  of 
Wr^tminstpr  are  supposed  to  hnve  been  the  place  of  her  abode.  From 
theiK  e  she  wrote  to  her  «f>n  Dor^el  at  Fans,  to  put  an  end  immediately 
to  ihc  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess 
Eliz.ibeth,  and  to  return  to  her.  The  parlies  who  had  {M  -  jecied  the 
mirriage  were  struck  with  consternauuii,  and  greatly  inr( n.vetl  at  the 
(|ueen's  conduct;  but  these  steps  were  the  evident  result  ot  Uie  personal 
restraint  she  was  then  enduring. 

If  Richard  III.  chose  to  court  her  daughter  as  his  wife,  queen  Eliza- 
beth ought  to  be  acquitted  of  blame;  for  it  is  evident,  thai  if  she  had 
been  as  yielding  in  the  matter  as  commonly  supposed,  she  would  not 
have  been  under  the  control  of  John  Nesfield. 

The  successful  teimination  of  the  expedition  imderfakeo  by  the  eart 
eC  BSehmond,  to  obtain  his  nromlsed  bridci  and  the  crown  of  Engiand« 
a  6dm  avengied  flie  widowed  queen  and  her  family  on  the  usurper,  anq 
testored  her  to  liberty.  Instead  of  being  under  the  despotic  control  of 
flie  royal  hunchback's  man-at-arms,  the  queen  made  joyfblpreparatloilf 
to  receive  her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  brought  to  her  at  W estminsterf 
firom  Sheriff  Button,  with  honour,  attended  by  a  great  company  of  noble 
ladies.' 

Queen  Elizabeth  bad  die  care  of  her  daughter  tSlT  the  January  follow- 
ing  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  she  saw  her  united  in  msrriage  to 
Henry  of  Richmond,  the  acknowledged  king  of  England. 

One  of  Henry  VIl.'s  first  acts  was  to  invest  the  mother  of  his  queen 
with  the  privileges  and  state  befitting  her  rank,  as  the  widow  of  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign.  She  had  never  been  recognised  as  queen-dowager, 
exceptirifT  in  the  few  wmn^Iing  privy-councils  that  intervened,  between 
the  deal!]  of  }i(t  llll^})alHL  iiihI  her  retreat  into  the  abbev  of  Westmin^ifT ; 
and  e\rn  duriiitr  these,  her  u  had  been  disregarded^  and  Iht  orders 
dt  lird  ;  ilieri  tore  to  Ileiuy  Vll.,  her  son-in-law,  she  owed  ihv  tirsi  re- 
gular recugniiion  of  her  riglits.as  widow  an  English  soveiriLni.  Un- 
fortunately Elizabeth  bad  not  been  dowered  on  the  iaudtt  anciently 

'Lord  Bacon  s  Life  of  Henry  VIL  p.  2. 
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appropriated  to  the  queens  of  England,  but  on  those  of  ihe  tlurhv  of 
LancasUT,'  wliich  Ileiirv  VII.  claimed,  as  heir  of  John  of  Gaiiiit.  liow 
ever,  a  nionth  after  the  marriafife  of  her  daug-hler  to  Henr%'  Vll.th* 
queen-dowaofer  received  possession  of  some  of  the  dower-paUres, 
among  which  Waltham,  Farnhatn,  Masahebury,  and  Baddow,  mav  t>e 
noted.'  Henry  likewise  adds  a  pension  of  per  annum,  from  hi 
lerenues.  The  scandalous  entries  on  the  PaHiameotatr  Rolls,  wherebf 
she  was  deprived  of  her  dower  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  otdoed  1^ 
the  judges  to  he  bonit,  theur  first  lines  only  hmg  read,  ^  heeauae  froa 
their  fidseness  and  shameTulnesa  they  were  only  deaerring  of  Mr 
ohlhrion.'' 

Although  so  moeh  has  been  said  in  history,  regarding  fieoiy  YIL^  pa^ 
secution  of  hia  mother4n-law,  this,  the  only  public  act  passed  rqgarmM 
her  which  appears  on  the  rolls,  is  marked  with  delieacy  and  reapecL  n 
she  were  deprived  of  her  righta  and  property  onee  manj  bo  etidcM 
euaia  of  the  fret,  excepting  mere  assertion.  Nor  are  aaseniooa.  etan  of 
contemporaries,  to  be  credited  witliout  confirmatory  documenta,  at  any 
era  when  a  country  was  divided  into  Actions,  furious  as  those  which  kepi 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  a  continual  ferment.  It  is  possible  that  Henry 
Vir.  personally  dislik(  (!  his  moiher-in-law  ;  and  in  this  he  was  by  no 
mpins'  sin^jnlafs  fir  there  never  was  a  woman  who  conlrived  to  make 
more  p( T^riii;il  cr' mies ;  hut  that  he  ever  deprived  her  of  either  propec^ 
or  difirrulv,  remaiDs  yet  to  lie  proved. 

T\\\^  queen  had  pasix d  i)ir<>Ui;[i  a  series  of  calamiutrs,  sufficient  lo 
wean  the  most  frivolous  jirrsoti  from  [ilef:-ure  aad  pageantry;  she  had 
to  mourn  the  untimely  deaihs  ol  three  murdered  sons,  and  she  had  foar 
daughters  ^^  fioUy  destitute,  and  dependent  on  her  for  their  supp<^>rt ;  ;t 
can  therefore  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  liiat  in  the  decline  of  Uie 
she  seldom  shared  in  the  gaieties  of  her  daughter's  court.  Nevertheless, 
she  appeared  there  frequently  enough  to  invalidate  the  ofl-repeated  asKx- 
lions,  that  she  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king  for  eneonraging  the  lebd- 
lions  of  the  earl  of  Uncoln  and  Lambert  SnuuL  Waa  sneb  condtwt 
possible  ?  The  eari  of  lincoln  had  been  prochumed  heir  to  the  throat 
by  Richard  11I.|  and,  as  sudi,  waa  the  supplanter  of  all  her  ehildrea  j 
and  Lambert  Simnel  represented  a  youth*  who  was  the  son  of  GUrawe, 
her  enemy,  and  the  grandson  of  the  n^ty  eail  of  Warwick,  the  awon 
foe  of  all  die  houae  of  WoodvtUe.  I&wever,  at  the  very  time  dha  ■ 
declared  to  be  in  disgrace  for  auch  unnatural  partiality,  ahe  was  chosen 
by  the  king,  in  preference  to  his  own  beloved  mother,  as  sponsor  to  his 
dearly  prized  heir,  prince  Arthur.  ^  On  September  20th,  I486,  EUaa- 
beth  of  York  gave  birth  to  an  heir,  and  on  Sunday  following^  her  mo* 
ther,  the  queen-dowager,  stood  godmother  to  him  in  Wincheaiar  Caiha- 


*Tl)i!r  rhange  ?o*»m5  flrft  to  have  been  made  by  Henry  IV.,  who.  by  his  will 
caused  hii  widow  Joanna  of  Navurre,  to  be  dowered  on  the  ductiy  of  Lauott^cei, 
a  custom  oontinitad  lo  the  days  of  Edward  lY. 

*  Memoir  of  Sliaabedi  of  Tofk,  hf  tbt  Hairia  Mloobs. 

'  Ttie  exiilenoc  of  the  young  eart  of  Warwick  was  a  profound  rnim  iiorsK.  iM 
The  impn^tura  of  LamUon  6imoei  obliged  Uemy  Vll.  to  tbow  tiie  nmX  pctmm  9 

the  public. 
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dral."  After  drscribing  the  procession,  in  which  the  princess  Cicely 
carried  the  inliiiii.  the  historian  atlds,  ''*'(^npe!i  ElizMhrtli  was  in  ihe 
ciithr(]ral,  abiding  the  conunt^  of  the  prince  i  she  gave  a  ricii  nip  of  go!*!, 
covered,  which  was  hnruc  by  Sir  Davy  Owen.  The  earl  of  Derby  j^'avc 
a  gold  salt,  and  tfie  !.<  id  Maltravers  gave  a  co^r  of  goldj  these  stand* 
ing  witli  the  queen  a^^  sponsors."' 

Soon  afterwards,  Henry  VIP.  sought  to  strengthen  his  interest  iu 
Scotland,  by  negotiating  a  marriage  between  James  HI.  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  a  husband  certainly  young  enough  to  be  her  son  ;  yet  hts  vi<ileul 
death  alone  prevented  her  from  wearing  the  crown  mau  njiouiiil  of  Scot- 
land,— when  she  would  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  injure  her 
•on-iii-kw,  If  siieh  had  been  her  wiah. 

The  hst  tune  the  queen-dowager  appeared  in  public  wae  in  a  dtoa- 
lion  of  Ihe  hlgheit  dignity.  The  queen-consort  had  taken  to  her  cham- 
ber, preTionshr  to  her  accouchement^  in  the  dote  of  the  year  1489^ 
when  her  mother,  £lixabeth  WoodviUoi  receifed  the  French  ambaseadoc* 
in  max  atate^  amted  by  Ifaigaretf  the  l^ing^a  mother. 

The  next  year,  Henry  VII.  preeented  his  mother-in-law  with  an  annu* 
ily  of  400^.*  No  snixeiider  of  lands  of  equal  value  has  yet  been  diaeo- 
vered  ;  yet,  sliunge  to  say,  historians  (!<  r1nre  she  was  stripped  of  every 
thing,  because  about  this  time  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Bermond* 
sey.  Here  she  had  every  r^^ht  to  be,  not  as  a  pnsoner,  but  as  a  che- 
lished  and  highly  honoured  inmate :  for  the  prior  and  monks  of  Ber- 
mondsey  were  solemnly  bound,  by  the  deeds  of  their  charter,  to  find 
hospitality  for  the  representatives  of  their  great  fotmder,  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloiirpstrr,  in  the  state-rnoTTi'^  nf  the  convent.*  Now  Fdward  IV.  was 
heir  to  the  Clares, and  Elizubt'ih,  (]ueen-(io\s atjer,  had  wity  right,  as  his 
widow,  to  appropriate  the  apartnifciiis  exjircs^ly  reMrviui  for  the  use  of 
the  tounder.^  She  had  a  ri^rht  of  property  there;  and  us  a  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  middle  age^.  lur  royul  persons  to  seek  monastic  seclusion, 
when  health  declined,  not  only  for  dtvuliunal  purposes,  but  for  medical 
advice,  where  could  Elizabeth  better  retire,  than  to  a  convent  bound  by 
its  charter  to  receive  her  ?  Eighteen  niomhs  alu  r,  she  was  seized  wiili  a 
fatal  illnesit  at  Bermoudsey,  and,  uu  liei  dtaih-bedj  diclateii  iht  iollowmg 
will  :— 

In  the  name  of  God,  6lc^  10th  April,  1492,  I,  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God 
queen  of  England,  late  wift  to  the  moal  viotoiioBs  prinee  of  bleised  memory, 
EdwaidlV. 

JUm.  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  Windsor, 
without  pompous  int<»rring  or  costly  expei>«n"?-  <lone  thercnbr-xii.  Ttfm.  Whrrens 
I  have  no  worldly  goods  to  tlo  the  qtjoen  grnce,  my  dearest  daughler,  a  pl*»a- 
fure  with,  neiiher  to  reward  any  ol'  my  cbildren,  according  to  my  heart  and 
mind,  I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  bloet  hor  greoo  with  All  hor  noble  ieeue,  ami 
with  M  good  ft  heon  and  mind  as  maf  be,  I  giro  her  gtaoa  mj  bleeiing^  and  at 

•  Lelancl,  Collectanea,  %*ol.  iv.  p.  249.  "Ibid. 

•  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

« Quotad  in  Londinom  Bodivivnm,  by  Malcolm,  ftom  Annalaa  Alkmm  do  Bw 
nondsoy,  ibfrnorly  bolonging  to  tbo  Howard  family,  now  in  thoBHtiih  Museum 

•The  noble  panelled  halls  and  state-chamber?  in  this  convent  were,  in  1904^ 
Handing  nearly  in  the  lame  etaie  ai  when  Elizabeth  occupied  them. 

•  ■ 
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the  fif'TP-ini'T  my  (^hlMren.  •Ttem.  I  will  tliat  such  small  ^XufT  and  ^orxi*  rLat  T 
liaV'',  be  (Ii:<ik)<(h1  truly  ui  t)ie  contentatioii  of"  niy  <iel»t>,  ami  f">r  the  health  '-f  rny 
0oul,  tt3  iar  as  they  will  eKtead.  Jtem.  That  if  any  of  my  bloud  wili  wtah  ta 
luiT«  aoj  of  my  «ud  ato^  to  me  pertainiDg,  I  will  tbej  hmrm  the  prefefOMoi 
fore  alt  others.  And  of  this  my  present  testauieiit  I  make  and  ordain  my  exac» 
tors- — tlint  in  to  ?ny,  John  luu'ilby,  prior  of  tlio  Charter-hoii^f^  of  Shene,  WilliBm 
Suttmi  and  ThotiKir*  Rreiii.  ilortt.rs.  And  I  l)t'->eech  my  «aid  dearest  dnnirtiT^r.  tb* 
qut-en's  griu^e,  aiui  my  son,  Tiiomas,  marquis  of  Dorset,  to  put  their  good  vrilb 
snd  help,  fb?  the  perfcrauwoi  of  Mf  my  teameiiL  In  wSoiMg  wttereefto 
my  tenement,  theae  wimeMet— John,  abbot  of  BartBondaif,  and  Bnamdiit  Oa^ 
doctor  of  pbyno.   Given  the  /ear  and  day  albrasaid.** 

The  daughter  of  ElizalMth  allsiided  her  dMth4ied9  «id  jM  her  afi^ 
tionate  attentioo ;  the  queen  alone  wie  pravwited,  harai^  liken  to  1m 
chamber,  preparatory  to  the  birth  of  the  piineeni  MaMnrat  EUnbedl 
died  the  Friday  before  Whitaontide,  and  as  she  evpreaaed  an  entneal  wiik 

for  speedy  and  prifite  bnffial,  her  funeral  took  plnca  on  WhilMd^f 
U92.  Her  will  sfiows  thai  she  died  desliAite  of  personal  property;  M 
that  is  no  proof  of  previous  persecution,  aiaee  aevend  of  our  qaeuis,  wha 
ware  possessed  of  the  undivided  dower  appanage,  and  whoae  ehidreo 
were  provided  for,  died  not  much  rieherJ  indeed  it  was  not  easy,  thai 
en^  for  peraona,  who  had  only  a  life  inconey  to  inveal  tlwir  anvima 
curelv;  therefore  they  seldom  made  any. 

Elizahrth  find  fnnr  daughters  whollv  dependciU  on  \\pt  for  frapport, 
?itir(  the  ( alaiiiities  of  the  times  had  leh  them  doweriess ;  and,  atier  the 
i\vd[\]  nf  tliPir  riioiher,  the  (]ueen,thpir  ^^isier,  was  much  impoYPrished  hv 
their  mamieiiaiice.  Tiie  ^real  jx^ssessions  of  the  house  of  York  were 
chietlv  in  the  grasp  of  the  old  avaricious  duchess,  Cicelv  of  y<>rk,  who 
gurvived  her  hated  daufifhter-in-iaw  several  years.  Edward  IV.  had  en- 
dowed his  proud  moihcr  as  it  she  were  a  queen-dowairer ;  while  his 
wife  was  dowered  on  property  to  wiuch  he  possessed  ao  leal  ntle. 

Some  disconieiUed  Yorkist,  who  witnessed  the  parsimonious*  iuaerai 
of  Elizabeth,  has  described  it,  and  preserved  lha  interesting  fact,  that  the 
only  lady  who  aceompanied  tbo  corpaa  of  the  quean,  on  iie  passage 
from  tha  rirar  lo  Wtndaor  CMe^  waa  one  MialniN  Qmoai  n  aaimi 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.' 

On  Whitsunday,  the  queen-dowager's  corpse  was  oonvayad  hf  wmt 
to  Windaor,  and  there  priWly,  through  the  tittle  park,condaelad  onto  the 
oaade,  without  any  ringing  of  heUa  or  reeaiviag  of  the  daaiH  bm  qai^ 
accompanied  by  the  prior  of  the  Cliarter-house,  and  Dr.  Brent,  Mr. 
Baute,*  and  Mistress  Grace  (a  bastard  daughttrr  of  king  Edward  IT.),  and 
no  other  gentlewoman ;  and,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  the  prieit  of  the  college 
received  her  in  the  castle  Windaor),  and  ao  privily,  about  eleven  of  the 
clock,  she  waa  buried,  without  any  solemn  dirge  done  for  her  obit  Oa 
the  mom  ihidier  came  Aodley,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  do  the  office^ 
but  that  day  nothing  was  done  solemnly  for  her  saving  ;  also  a  hearse, 
such  as  tliey  U5e  for  the  common  people,  with  wooden  candlesticks 
about  if,  and  a  black  (pall)  of  cloth  of  s^old  on  it,  four  caodlcsucka  of 
adver  gilt,  every  one  having  a  taper  oi  no  greai  weighL 

^See  volmae  ii.,  lives  of  Sleanota  of  Casdile  and  Maigiterite  of  Fnaoe^  wtes 

creditors  were  not  paid  till  long  after thcir  deaths.  Qpeea  Philippa  died  in  dd^ 
*  ^undrl  K&>.  30.  'Thit  nmmiT  it  nut  toij  l^hia 
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•'Oil  the  Tuesday  hither  came,  by  water,  king  Edward's  three 
daughters,  ihti  lady  Aiine,  the  lady  Kalhenue,  and  the  lady  Bridget  (the 
uuu-princess),  from  Dartford,  accompanied  by  the  marchioness  of  Dor- 
set^ the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  queen's  niece^'  the 
daughter  of  the  marquie  of  Dorset ;  lady  Herbert,  also  niece  to  the 
queen ;  dame  Katherine  Gray :  dtme  Gwlfoid  (goTenep  to  the  children 
of  Elizabeth  of  York) ;  their  gendewomen  walked  behind  the  three 
daughters  of  the  dead.  Abo,  that  Tneoday  came  the  nwrqnia  of  Dorset, 
eoit  to  the  queen ;  the  eail  of  Ewex,  her  broiber-Maw ;  and  the  m> 
count  Welles,  her  aoii-iii>Iaw«  And  that  night  began  the  diige.  Bat 
neither  at  the  diige  were  the  twelve  poor  men  cbd  in  black,  bnt  a  doien 
diTers  old  men,^— that  is,  old  men  dressed  in  the  many-coloured  gar- 
ments of  poirerlgv-«<^and  they  held  old  torches  and  torches'  ends.  And 
the  next  mommg  one  of  the  canons,  called  master  Vaughan,  sang  Our 
h^y  mass,  at  the  which  the  lord  Dorset  ofiered  a  piece  of  gold ;  he 
bieeied-at  the  hearse-head.  The  ladies  came  not  to  the  mass  of  re* 
quiem,  and  the  lords  sat  about  in  the  quire.  My  lady  Anne  came  to 
offer  the  mass-penny,  and  her  officers-at-arms  went  before  her;  she 
ort'pred  the  penny  at  the  hrnd  of  the  qneen,  wherefore  ?he  had  the  carpet 
and  ilie  cusliion.  And  the  viscount  Welles  tnok  his  (wile's)  ofl'ering, 
and  dame  Kattierme  Gray  bare  the  lady  Anne's  train;  rvprv  onr  of  the 
liinjr's  daughters  ofn*red.  The  marquis  of  Porset  oIliTctl  a  \nrve  of 
gt>id,  and  all  the  lords  at  their  pleasure;  tlie  poor  kni^his  of  Windsor, 
dean,  caix^ns,  yeomeii,  and  otiicers-at-arms,  aii  ollered,  aud  alior  uuura 
tlie  lord  marquis  paid  the  cost  of  the  funeral.'* 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  chapel,  north  aisle,  is  the  tomb  of 
Edward  IV'.,  being  a  monument  of  steel,  representing  .'i  p;or  ol  ^^iiivs 
between  two  towers,  of  ancient  Gothic  architecture '  On  ;i  ilat  sioiir  at 
the  foot  of  tliis  mouumeiu  are  engraven,  in  old  Euglibh  char^lers,  the 
words, 

In  1810,  when  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  family  of  George  HI. 
was  in  course  nf  preparatjon,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  GenrtTr''s  chapel,  an 
excavation  was  formed  in  the  suiid  brd  of  chalk,  of  the  t'ull  size  of  tfie 
eiVifire  above,  when  two  stone  coffin-^,  containing  tlie  bodies  of  quetMi 
KUzaljeiU  VV'oodville  and  her  son  pruu  r  George,  were  discovered,  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  6uriace:  thud  reaii^iag  the  eiuphatic  words  of 
Southey —  • 


•Tliou,  ElizabeUi,  art  hrre: 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known  j 


Who  wcrt  ])liicc<l  Tipon  thf»  hi^r 
In  happier  hour  than  on  a  tfirono.** 


*  Daughter  of  lior  sister  Kntlierine,  who  married  Buckingham. 
*Thi»  beautilui  work  of  urt  is  said  to  be  by  Uie  band  oi'  Queutin  Alauys,  tbtt 
Fteifali  hhttkimiifeiMitiiw;  it  has  the  appearaaoe  of  blaok  hiea. 
*Tlm  third  son  of  EliaMMd^  who  died  in  infnnciif,   Tho  ooffin  of  ber  second 

dmnghter,  the  princess  Mary,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fiAc^n,  who  died  the  year  bcfnif^ 
b*»r  rHt})«»r,  wns  «oon  after  «li<»rovf»re<i.  A  curl  of  hair,  of  the  most  exqui!»iic 
gold,  had  insfmuaUHl  itseif  Uiruugb  the  chinks  ot  the  voUinj  it  was  cut  ofi^  and  ig 
in  fine  preservation. 

TOL.  III. — 21  a 
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ANNE  OF  WARWICK, 


QU££N  OF  RICHARD  III. 


Anne  of  Warwick,  last  Plantagenet  queen — Plaoj  of  her  lirtb — CMOtH  cf 
York  and  Lancaster — Her  armorial  bearings — Parentage — Childhood — Rk^ 
■rd  of  Gloucester — His  early  acquaintance  with  Anne — Anne  at  Calais — Mar- 
riage of  her  sister — Returns  to  England — Embarks  with  her  fiuniif — Naral 
battle — Distress  before  Calais — Lands  in  France— Marriage  with  Edward 
prince  of  Wales — Remains  witli  queen  Margaret— Tewksbary — RiebMl  «f 
Gloucester  wishes  to  marry  her — Her  aversion — She  is  concealed  by  GbriMt 
— Richard  discovers  her — She  resides  with  her  uncle — Disputes  regardiaf  fa0 
property — Compelled  lo  marry  Richard — Divoroe  meditated — Birth  of  het 
•on — Residence  at  Middleham — Death  of  Edward  IV. — Glouceater  depam 
for  London — Anne's  arrival  at  the  Tower — Coronation — Her  progrew  to  tk« 
north — Her  son — Re-coronation  of  Richard  and  Anne  at  York — Bribe  to 
queen — Death  of  her  son — Her  fatal  grief — Rumours  of  divorce — Con  via 
tion  of  her  husband  regarding  her — Rumours  of  her  death — Her  alarm  aa^ 
complaints — Her  kindness  to  Elizabeth  of  York— The  queen's  dnatfa  aai 
burial. 

An.ne  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  our  Plantagenet  queens^  and  the  fint 
who  had  previously  borne  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales,'  was  bom  it 
Warwick  Castle,  in  the  year  1454.'  On  each  side  of  the  faded,  meUii- 
choly  portrait  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  in  the  pictorial  history  of  bei 
maternal  ancestry,  called  the  Rous  Roll,  two  mysterious  hands  »rc  in- 
troduced, offering  to  her  the  rival  crowns  of  York  and  Lancaster;  while 
the  white  bear,  the  cognizance  assumed  by  her  mighty  sire,  Warwick 

•There  have  been  but  six  princesses  of  Wales  in  England:  the  three  first  wcie 
led  widows;  and  it  is  singular,  that  although  two  of  them  were  alWi ■■!<■ 
queen-consorts,  neiilier  of  them  derived  that  dignity  from  the  prince  of  Walv 
she  had  wedded.  The  first  princess  of  Wales,  Joanna,  the  widow  of  Edwatd 
*the  Black  Prince,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  miseries  of  Anne  of  Warwick, 
the  widow  of  Edward  of  Lancaster,  j»rince  of  Wales,  this  memoir  will  show. 
The  misfortunes  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  consort  of  Henry  VIU^  and  widov  » 
Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  will  be  related  in  the  course  of  the  next  volume.  0»»> 
line  of  Anspach,  consort  of  George  H^  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  jears,  was 
ths  only  princess  of  Wales  who  succeeded  happily  to  the  throne-matrimonial 
this  conntry.  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  widow  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  km 
a  beloved  husband  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  never  was  quean.  The  tnmbtam 
career  of  the  sixth  princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Brunswk^  is  stiU  ia  paMb 
memory. 

*  Rou9  Roll,  Herald's  College.  This  represents  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  ariA 
the  Neville  bull  at  his  feet,  though  aAer  his  marriage  he  assumed  the  "Bmmakam^ 
bear  and  ragged  sta£ 
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the  kiDg-niaker,  lies  muzzled  at  her  feeU  as  if  the  royal  liotis  of  Plan- 
tagenet  had  quelled  the  pride  of  ilmi  hiiherto  tameiess  bear,  oa  the 
blood-blamed  heath  of  BameL 

The  principal  events  which  marked  the  career  of  her  father  have  been 
ttmcod  ia  the  memoirs  of  the  two  preceding  queens.  Rlchaird  Neville^ 
wanmmed  the  king^iking  wrl  of  Warwiek^  wm  hmr^  in  right  of  the 
eoontew  hii  mother,  to  the  mt  inheritanee  of  the  Montagues,  eerU  of 
Seliebuiy.  He  agptiidiied  himself  io  a  higher  dopee  by  his  miioa,  ia 
•  1448i»  with  Aone,  the  aieter  of  Beauefaamp)  carl  of  Warwick^  who  had 
become  eole  heiress  of  that  mighty  Une,  by  the  early  death  of  her  nieoe 
the  preeedinf  year*  Riehaid  was  soon  aAer  eummooed  to  the  house  of 
lords,  in  right  of  his  wile,  as  earl  of  Warwick.  He  possessed  -an  in* 
come  of  2^1,000  marks  per  annum,  but  had  no  male  heir,  his  lamily  eon* 
aisting  but  of  two  daughters ;  the  eldest,  lady  Isabel,'  was  Tery  hand- 
eoBM.  Biicke  calls  hidy  Anne  ^  the  better  woman  of  the  two^^  bat  he 
fives  no  mason  for  the  epithet 

When,  on  the  eonvalesoenf^  of  king  Henry,  Margaret  of  Aryou  re- 
covered her  former  influence  in  the  government,  Warwick,  having  good 
reason  to  dread  her  vengeance,  withdrew,  with  his  roimtpss  and  young 
dauf^htprs,  to  his  government  of  Calais,  where  much  of  the  childhood 
and  early  youth  of  the  lady  Anne  wrre  spent.  Occasionally,  ijuleed, 
when  the  star  of  York  was  in  ilie  ascendant,  Warwick  hrouiilit  ilic  ladies 
of  his  family,  eitlu t  to  Inn  fnidal  rattle,  or  his  residtace  in  Warwick 
Lane.  The  site  of  this  mansion  ih  miil  known  by  tlie  name  of  War- 
wick Court.  Here  the  earl  exercised  semi-barlmrous  hospiuluy,  in  the 
year  1458,^  whni  a  paciiicauon  was  attempted,  between  the  warring 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  gix  hundred  of  the  relamcrs  of  Anne'S 
fiither  were  qutirLe ted  la  W  arwick  Laut,  all  dressed  alike  in  red  jacketi?, 
with  the  bear  and  ragged  stall  embroidered  both  before  and  behind.  At 
Warwick  House,  six  oxen  were  daily  devoured  for  break&stt  and  all  the 
tarerne  about  St  Paul^a  and  Newgate  Street  were  fuU  cf  Warwtck'e 
laeat,  for  any  one  who  eoold  daim  aeqnaiatance  with  that  earPs  red* 
jacketed  gentry  might  reeort  to  his  ileeh-pote,  and,  sticking  his  dagger 
therein,  cany  off  as  mnch  beef  as  eouhl  be  taken  on  a  long  dagger.^ 

At  this  period  the  closest  connexion  subsisted  between  the  lamiliee 
fif  the  dnke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  Phintagenet. 
afterwards  Richard  111.,  was  two  vears  older  than  the  lady  Anne ;  he  was 
born  Oetober  3d,  14A3,  at  his  father's  princely  castle  of  Fotheringay. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York  and  his  duchees 
Gioely,  the  earl  <^  Warwick's  aunt.  ^Ai  his  natiWty,''  says  Rous,  a 
eontemporanr  chronicler,  ^ the  scorpion  was  in  the  ascendant;  he  came 
inio  the  world  with  teeth,  and  with  a  head  of  hair  reaching  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  small  of  stature,  with  a  short  fiice  and  unequal  shoulderS| 
the  right  being  higher  than  the  left"* 

^BomaftWarwfekCMe,  I45t.   Boos  Roll,  Heiahl'i  Ooltoffft.  ' 

*  Stow's  London. 

•The  oft-quotetl  testimony  of  the  <)1<1  countew  nf  Desmond  ought  not  to  invali- 
date Uii*  btaU'tnciit ;  for  many  a  la<ly  woulfl  think  imy  prince  lmn<lMMiit;  wb« 
ix9d  danced  \Mtli  iier.  Rou»  kuew  liiclmrd  weU,  ho  uui  ouijr  Jehticiiicii  liim 
Wtti  the  pen,  but  with  pcupU.  See  the  Roms  BkiIL 
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Passing  over  events  already  related,  that  led  to  the  depoetitioQ  ol 
Henry  VI.,  positive  proof  may  be  found,  that  Anne  of  Warwick  and 
Richard  of  Gloucester  were  companions,  when  he  was  about  fourteeiu 
md  she  twehre  ytm  old  AAer  Bkhard  hail  hem  CMied  duke  of 
Oloucesterf  at  bis  brotlMr^  coranlioq,  it  it  higlily  ptolwble  he  m  eM> 
signed  to  the  guidkiisbip  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  Middiohatn  Cbnlr, 
for,  at  the  gnuid  eDthroniatioii  of  Geoige  Nefille,  the  Mide  of  ft  ear, 
as  archbishop  of  Toik,  Richard  was  a  guest  at  Yotk  Pabee,  seated  m 
the  place  of  honour,  in  the  chief  liaiiqiuetiBg^tooa,  upon  the  ^ia,  vmki 
a  clotii  of  estate  or  canopy,  with  the  countess  of  Westoiotehuid  on  his 
left  hand;  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  on  his  right;  and  thenoUs 
maidens  his  cousins,  the  hdj  Anne  and  the  lady  leshel,  sealed  opposits 
to  him.*  These  ladies  must  have  been  placed  there  csipfesaly  to  pisMS 
the  prince,  by  aflbrding  him  companions  of  his  owa  age^  siace  ths 
countess  of  Warwick,  their  mother,  sat  at  the  second  table,  in  a  place 
much  lower  in  dignity.  Richard  being  the  son  of  lady  Anne^s  f^^al- 
aunt,  an  intimacy  nalurallv  subsisted  between  such  near  relatives.  Ma- 

"  mm 

jcrres,  a  Flemish  animlist,  allirms  that  Richard  had  formed  a  very  strong 
afleciioii  for  hia  cousin  Anne;  but  succeeding  events  proved,  thai  the 
lady  did  not  bestow  tlie  same  reirarfl  on  him  whirti  lu  r  J?i«tpr  li^iibel  did 
on  his  l)rothpr  Clarence,  nor  was  it  to  r\[>erie(l,  coiisidenii^  his  di#- 
a^rrcal)le  person  and  temper.  As  lady  Aiuie  (iid  not  :?inile  on  hercnx'k- 
backed  cousin,  there  \v-\^  no  inducement  tor  iuiu  to  lorsake  the  cause 
of  his  brother,  kin^  Edward. 

It  was  in  vain  liis  brother  Clarence  said,  in  a  conference  with  War- 
wick, "By  sweet  St.  George  I  swear,  that  ii  my  brother  Gloucester 
would  join  me,  1  would  make  Edward  know  we  were  all  one  man's 
sons,  wliich  should  be  nearer  to  him  than  strangers  of  his  wiJe's  blooJ.'* 

Anne  was,  at  this  junctnre,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  at  Calais. 
^  For,''  cootmues  Hall,*  «^  the  ead  of  Warwick  and  the  Mm  of  Caarenct 
sailed  directly  thither,  where  they  were  solemnly  received  smd  jojowly 
entertained  by  the  oountsss  of  Warwick  and  her  two  fhi^ters ;  md 
afbr  the  duke  had  sworn  on  the  sacmment,  ever  to  keep  part  and  pra> 
miae  with  the  earl,  he  married  Isabel  in  the  Lady  Ohordi  of  Calais,  in 
thepresence  of  the  conniess  and  her  daughter  Amie.* 

The  earl  of  Warwick^  accompanied  by  his  countess  and  lady  Amia» 
returned  with  the  newly-wedded  pair  to  England,  whcie  be  and  his  sod-  | 
in-hiw  soon  mised  a  civil  war,  that  sh€x>k  the  throne  of  Edwerd  IT.  | 
Afler  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Edgeeote,  ttie  earl  of  Warwick  eeoaped  I 
with  his  family  to  Dartmouth,  where  they  were  taken  on  hosnd  n  Aeat 
of  which  he  was  master. 

On  the  voyage,  they  encountered  the  young  earl  of  Rivers,  wil^  die 
Yorkist  fleet,  who  gave  their  ships  battle,  and  took  all  excepting  ths 
vessel  containing  the  Neville  family.    While  this  ship  was  ftying  Irofs  | 
the  virtoriniis  enemy,  a  dreadful  tcn]pe«t  arose,  and  the  ladies  on  tvxinl  j 
wc[(   lidlicled  at  f^nre  with  !err"r  of  \vn-rk>  and  th"  opprp-^ion  ol  *>«i- 
•icknebs.    To  add  to  then*  troubles,  the  duchess  ot  Ciareucc  was  takes 

*LoUud  «  Coiiectaiiea,  voL  vL  p.  4.      *Uall,  p.  272.      •Ibid,  pp.  271,  27%, 
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in  IsbomT)  with  her  lint  child.*  In  the  midst  of  this  aeeamnhtioii  of 
disasteti^  the  tenpest-tos-r  d  bark  made  the  offing  of  Calais;  but  in  spitt 
of  the  dittreas  on  board,  Vanolere,  whom  VVarvrick  had  left  as  his  lieu* 
tenant,  held  out  the  town  against  him,  and  would  not  permit  the  ladiei 
to  land  *,  he,  howerer,  aent  two  flagons  of  wine  on  board,  for  the  dncheaa 
of  Clarence,  with  a  private  message,  assuring  Warwick  that  the  reftisal 
arose  from  tho  townspeople,"  and  advising  him  to  make  some  other  poiC 
in  Fmncn.^  The  tliicliess  of  Clarence  soon  after  ^ve  birth,  on  board 
slup.  to  the  babe  who  hm]  chosen  so  inappropriate  a  lime  for  his  en- 
trance uno  ;t  irt>ubie«ome  world,  and  tlie  wfinlo  family  iantlrd  snl'rlv  at 
Dieppe,  the  hrgmning  of  May,  1470.  Wiien  they  were  able  lo  tiavf  I, 
thr  laily  AiiiH'.  her  inothf t  arul  «isirr,  allended  hv  Clarence  ant)  War- 
wick, jtmriu'vcd  aci(^:<s  l^aiiro  lo  Ambojge,  wIktc  llicv  were  j^mrioiislv 
received  by  Louis  XL,  and  tiiai  treaty  wa«!  finally  completed  wiuch  made 
Anne  the  wife  of  Edward,  itie  gallant  heir  of  I^ncaster* 

This  portion  nt  tlir  life  of  Aime  of  Warwick  is  so  inextrimbh-  inter- 
woven with  that  uf  her  mot tier-in-law,  queen  Margaret,  that  it  u  .  r(  vain 
lo  repeat  it  a  second  lime.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  bride  was  in  her 
seventeenth,  the  bridegroom  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  lliat  Provost 
afllrms  tliat  the  match  waf  one  of  ardent  love  on  both  sides.  The 
prince  was  welL  edoaated^  refiiMd  in  mannara,  and,  moreoW)  his  portmit 
IB  the  Rous  RoU  beaia  out  the  ttaditioa  that  be  was  eminently  hand* 
•onie.  The  iU-fiited  pair  tenanied  in  each  othef'e  oen^wny  from  thev 
marriage  at  Angers,  in  August  1470,  tiU  the  latal  field  of  Tewkihonr, 
lUy  4th,  1471*« 

Although  the  tflftimony  of  Qeoige  Backe  muat  be  feceif ed  with  the 
Qtoioat  caution,'  yet  he  quotes  a  contemporary  Flemiah  chronicler,*  who 
nffinna  that  ^  Anne  was  with  her  husband,  Edward  of  Lancaster,  when 
that  unfortuimte  prince  was  hurried  before  E<!ward  lY^  after  the  hatde 
of  Tewksbury,  and  that  it  was  obeerred,  Richard  duke  of  Qloucestsr 
was  the  only  person  present  who  did  not  draw  his  eword  on  the  royal 
captiTe,  out  of  respect  to  the  presence  of  Anne,  as  tihe  was  the  near 
lelative  o(  his  mother,  and  a  parson  whose  aftetions  he  had  always  de- 
eked  to  possess." 

English  chroniclers,  however,  affirm  that,  at  this  very  moment  Anne 
was  with  her  unhappy  mother-in-law,  queen  Mar<riret.  After  Margaret 
was  taken  fiwav  to  tlir  Tower  of  London,  Clarence  pnvatrly  ab<]uctp<] 
his  sister-in-law  ,  under  the  pr('t<'nce  of  proteclinfi;'  her.  As  be  iirr 
ffister's  hnsband,  iie  was  exci'edmgiy  unwilling  to  divide  the  iinurd  iiilie- 
ritanre  <»f  Warwick  and  Salisbury',  which  be  knew  must  br  (l^np,  if  his 
brothr^r  (iloucesler  carried  into  exmiuon  hi-  avowed  intrnimn  of  mar- 
lyiiig  Anne.   But  very  difierent  was  the  conduct  of  the  young  widow 

«&l],p.27e.  *CoialiMS.  ifbid.  «HAU,|».e8a 

*8ir  Joha  Bmdte  was  in  the  tervioe  of  Richard  III^  and  high  in  hit  favour;  ha 

was  beheatlecl  at  Leicester  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  his  niinily  nearly 
ruinoJ.    For  tljjs  reason  th^  utnio«t  degree  of  per^ol»al  prejudice  gni<les  the  pen 
of  Hie  hard  :i  hi!«torian,  his  descenciant,  when  vitidicatiog  that  usurper,  anil  a:»peni 
■o^  the  reputation  of  every  oOMiexioB  of  Hwu/  VIL 
*  W.  Kennet   Bucka^  vol.  i.  p.  d49l 
2i» 
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of  tba  princo  of  Wales,  from  that  described  by  Shakspeare.  Instead  of 
acting;  as  chief  mourner  to  the  hearse  of  her  husband's  murdered  fartwr, 
shr-  was  sedulously  concealing;  herself  from  her  abhorred  cousin ;  en- 
during every  privation  to  avoid  his  notice,  nm}  concnrr'mz  with  all  the 
scliemes  of  her  self-interested  broliier-ni-law,  Ciarence,  so  completely, 
as  to  descend  from  tiic  rank  of  princess  of  Wales,  to  the  disguL«»e  of  a 
servant^  in  n  mvnn  house  m  London,  in  tlie  hopes  of  eluding  the  searcli 
of  Glonresier;  lijcidents  ion  rninrmiic  to  be  believed  without  the  lei^u- 
niouy  (if  a  I^tin  chronicler  ol  the  hj^hef^t  authority,*  who  airirms  it  m 
the  foilowiiii:  words: — ^Richard  duLe  of  Gloucester  wished  to  discom 
Anne,  the  \  (»uugejii  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  order  to  marry 
her;  this  was  much  disapproved  by  his  hroiht  r,  the  duke  of  Ciarence, 
who  did  not  wish  to  divide  his  wife's  inheniance.  He,  therefore,  hid 
the  young  lady.  But  the  cunning  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  discovered 
her,  in  the  disguise  of  a  cook-matd  in  the  city  of  London,  and  he  uome- 
dktely  tnaaierTed  her  to*tlie  mictuery  of  8c  Ibitu'e  le  Gnnd.^  She 
needed  thie  leylum,  beeaoee  ehe  wee  imder  the  aUainder  in  which  her 
hapless  mother  end  queen  Maigaiet  were  incloded. 

The  nnfortonete  widow  of  prince  Edwaid  wes^efter  this,  vsmomed  to 
the  protection  of  her  nnde  Q%org^  the  arehhishop  of  York,  and  wm 
even  permitisd  to  vint  and  comfort  her  motber-m-law,  qneen  Maijaieti 
at  the  Tower;  but  as  she  still  resisted  marr3riag  Rjchardf  ahe  wm 
deprived  of  her  nnele^s  protection,  her  last  refuge  againat  her  hsaed 
cousin. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  Anne  remained  in  the  sanctuary  ahe  hsd 
liiat  taken,  till  the  same  year.  A  letter  of  PastooV^  dated  147S,  oh- 
eerves,  ^  that  the  countess  of  Warwick  is  out  of  Beaulieu  sanctuary 
and  that  sir  James  Tyrrel*  conveyeth  her  northwards;  but  the  duke  of 
Clarence  liketh  it  not"  And  on  April  2d,  1473,  he  notifies  tfaal^ths 
world  seemeth  queasy,  for  all  the  person nhout  the  king^s  person  hata 
s^nt  for  their  nrmour,  on  account  of  the  quarrei  regarding  the  iahe- 
niance  of  Amie/'* 

The  dispiur  was  debatnd  in  council,  an<l  the  kin^  maclo  an  award, 
asfjj'jnino  crrlam  lands  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  aiijiuJoine  the 
resi  ui  the  estate  to  Clarence.  This  award  was  made  at  liie  expense 
of  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick,  the  mother  of  ilie  young^  ladies,  and  the 
true  heiress  ol  tiie  va»t  (  stales  of  De  Spencer  and  Beauchaiiip.  The 
act  of  parliament  specified  "  that  the  couuiess  of  Warwick  was  no  more 

*  Coiitiiuiatt»r  of  Crogrland  Chioaiela,  p.  557.  This  person,  from  sonie  o€  hi* 
expressions^  appears  to  have  si  one  time  beloofed  to  the  privy  ooaneil  of  Ed. 

ward  lY. 

•  Eld  ward  IV,  bad,  sinca  bit  restoration,  pretended  to  show  some  fa  roar  to  tb* 
arobbisbop}  had  haBted  with  him  at  Windsor,  and  even  invited  hhnself  to  dim 
with  him  at  the  Bfote;  upon  which  die  arehbisbop  fboHthtfiook  ftom  a  bidinc> 
plaoe  all  the  plate  and  jewels  he  bad  concealed  before  the  battles  of  Tewksburf 
•ml  Bnrnet,  and  borrowed  much  more  of  his  acquf\infHn«"^  F -^ward,  instea  !  rf 
▼.!iuu\g,  arrested  bim,  seized  all  these  riches,  and  sent  hiia  primmer  to  M^TTiry— 
f^Sand  t  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  909. 

*  Tbo  tame  Ainodonary  who  ailarwaida  tnuidarad  tbe  priiiMs  of  Toik. 

•  PariiMaontary  Bolls,  1473. 
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io  be  MMidtrad,  in  die  awwd  of  her  inheritenee,  tfasii  if  elie  were 
deed."*  Iq  fret,  Rone  eeeoeee  Ricfaerd  of  ineereeratiii^,  daring  hie  life, 
^  dM  ▼enenUe  ooonlcee  Anna,  the  rightful  mietieee  of  the  Werwick  petii- 
monyf  when  in  her  distress  she  ded  to  htm,  as  her  eon-in-lew,  for  pro- 
laetion,"  an  ill-deed  which  has  tmt  oommonly  been  emiinemted  in  the 
ample  liet  of  Richard^e  kiiiittitiee* 

The  marriage  of  the  hdy  Anne  and  Richard  dnke  of  Olouceeter  took 
place  at  Weetmineter/  1478|  probabty  a  few  dnjn  before  the  date  of 
^laton^s  letter.  Prevost  affinne  the  was  com  pel  led  by  Tiolenee  to  many 
Richard.  Some  illegalitiee  were  connected  with  this  ceremony,  aseui^ 
ecfly  arising  from  the  relnetance  of  the  bride,  eince  the  Parhamentary 
Roils  of  the  next  year  contain  a  cnriooe  act,  empowering  the  duke  of 
Gloncester  ^  to  continue  the  full  poeeeseion  and  enjoyment  of  Anne^s  • 
property,  even  if  she  were  to  divorce  himj  provided  he  did  his  best  to 
oe  reconciled  and  re-married  to  her — ominous  clauses  relating  to  a 
wedlock  of  a  few  months ! — but  which  prove  that  Anne  meditated  avail- 
ing herself  of  some  informality  in  }ipr  ahfiorred  marriage;  but  if  she 
had  done  so,  her  Iiu>Iiai\(l  would  have  rrniaititMl  in  poscKps^inn  of  hf^r 
proper! V.  The  informalities  nmst  likely  arose  from  llic  '.vaiil  of  the? 
pro|)€r  bulls  to  di*jp<'nsf'  with  relationship;  and  n*?  the  free  conseiil  of 
both  bride  and  hi  iih  i;r<>om  was  an  in(ii»|>r[i-,il)h"  preliminary  to  such 
dispensation,  the  abj^eiice  of  these  legal  mstrumefus  negatively  prove 
tliat  the  vmfortunate  Anne  Neville  never  consented  to  her  second  mar- 
riage. The  birth  of  her  son  Echvard  at  Muldleham  Castle,  1474,  pro- 
bably reconciled  the  unhupjiv  duchess  of  Gloucester  to  her  nnsLiable 
fete;  but  that  her  marriage  was  never  legalised,  may  be  g^uessed  by  the 
rumours  of  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  venomous  hunchback,  her 
cousin-husband,  meditated  in  his  turn  divorcing  h^r. 

Richard  and  Anne  lived  chiefly  at  Middleham  Casile,  in  Yorkshire, 
an  abode  convenient  for  the  oHice  borne  by  the  duke,  as  governor  of 
the  northern  marches.  As  a  very  active  war  was  proceeding  with  Scot- 
land, in  the  course  of  which  Richard  won  several  battles,  and  capiured 
Etiinburgh,'  his  reluctant  wife  was  not  troubled  much  with  hi^  com- 
pany, but  devoted  herself  to  her  boy,  in  whom  all  her  affections  were 
centred,  and  the  very  springs  of  her  life  wound  up  in  his  welfare.  Dur- 
ing her  abode  at  Middleliam  she  loet  her  eieter,  the  duchese  of  Clarence, 
who  died  December  12th,  1476. 

The  death  of  Edward  IV.  caoeed  a  great  change  in  the  life  of  Anne. 
The  dnke  of  Glonoeeter,  who  had  very  recently  returned  from  Scotland, 
left  Anne  and  hi*  boy  at  Middleham,  when  he  departed,  with  a  troop  of 
horee,  to  intercept  his  yonng  nephew,  Edward  V.,  on  progress  to  Loi^ 
doD.  Richard's  honsehold-m>qk*  at  Middleham,  afibrda  some  notitia 
legprding  the  son  of  Anne  of  Warwick,  during  his  fiithet's  absence. 
GeoffiryFinnk  is  allowed  22s.  dd,  for  grmtK  loth,  and  1.^.  Sd.  for  making 
it  into  gowns  for  my  lord  prince  and  Mr.  Neville;  6t.  for  chooeing  a 

Cartf.  RtMLm  of  Edward  H' ,  1473. 
*  >prou  Fragiuciit,  as  to  piao«  j  but  it  gives  date,  1474.    Hntton  gives  1473,  a» 
ti,e  date.  *  Holingriiad.  «  HarleiMi  im,  433i 
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king  of  W«sl  Wiltoii  m  MNne  frolic  of  rash-bearing,  and  5$.  for  a  fea- 
ther  for  my  lord  prince  ;  and  Dirick,  shoemaker,  had  ISc  ld»  Cot  hk 
shoes;  and  Jane  Collins,  his  nurse,  100«.  for  her  year^  AflMBf 
the  expenses  which  seem  to  have  occurred  on  the  progress  of  the  youii| 
prince  up  to  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  parents, 
are  his  oiferings  at  Fountain^  Af»bey,  and  other  religious  hnu5e«.  For 
mending  [lis  whip,  2rf.,  and  t>5.  8^/.  to  two  of  his  meoy  M4Mir%lf  and 
Pacok,  for  runnintr  on  loot  by  the  side  of  his  carriage. 

After  a  succession  of  astoundiui^  cnnies,  Richan!  ttltined  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  nephew's  lhroi\e,  and  Anne  of  Warwick  wa.^  placed  in  the 
isilualiou  of  consort  to  an  Rntrli'^h  ninnarcii.    i^lit'  arrived  iii  London, 
with  her  son.  in  lime  to  sliare  her  ImsUiad's  coronaiion,  yet  we  should 
think  her  arrival  was  but  just  before  that  event,  as  h«  r  rich  dre?s,  for 
the  occasion,  was  only  bought  two  days  preceding  the  ceremony. 
There  is  an  order  to  "  Piers  Curteys,'  to  deliver  for  thi;  u^t?  of  ibt 
queen,  four  and  a  half  yards  of  purpille  cloth  of  gold,  upo&  damask, 
July  dd.^   Short  time  had  the  tirewomen  of  Aone  of  Warwick  to  diiH 
play  their  iktU  in  the  fitting  of  her  legai  lobeii  mee  thie  gnnneai  «» te 
be  worn  on  the  0th  of  the  Mme  month.  Sonday,  July  ttb,  Ridni^ 
who  had  previously  been  proebimed  king,  conducted  hia  qiteaa  end  hw 
•on,  in  great  slate,  by  watery  from  Baynaid^  Oistle  to  tbe  Towh^ 
where  hie  heplees  lUtle  prieonm  were  made  to  vacate  the  toyal  apart* 
mentflf  and  were  consigned  to  a  tower  near  the  Water  Gale,  ainoe  ctUcJ 
the  Bloody  Tower  -    The  same  day  Aane^s  only  chiM,  Edw«rdt«M 
created  prince  of  Wales.'   The  grand  procession  of  the  king  and  q«e% 
and  their  young  heir,  through  the  city,  took  place  on  the  aiorrowt  wh9 
they  were  attended  fipom  the  Tower  by  four  thoaaand  nortinem  part^ 
aana,  whom  the  king  and  queen  caUed  ^gentlemen  of  the  north,^  bat 
who  were  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  an  ungentle  and  enapicioiHh-lookinf 
pack  of  vagabonds.    The  next  day,  July  5th,  the  coronation  of  Rich- 
ard and  hif?  queen  took  place,  with  an  unusual  display  of  pageantr^^ 
great  part  of  wluch  had  been  prepared  for  the  corooation  of  the  hapleat 
Edward  V. 

On  the  following  day,"  snys  Hranon.  *»  ihe  king,  with  queen  Anre. 
'lis  wife,  came  down  out  of  the  whiiehaii  into  the  great  hall  of  Wt>t- 
ainster,  anil  went  directly  to  the  King's  Bench,  where  they  sat  isoiue 
lime,  and  from  thence  the  king  and  queen  walked  bare  foot  upon  stripeO 
cloth  unto  king  £d\var(J''s  shrine^  all  liieir  aobiiily  going  before  thetii) 
every  lord  in  his  degree." 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  bore  the  kind's  crown  before  hinu  ^n  tweenboth 
his  hands,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  white  stafi  in  his  hand 
bore  the  royal  hunchback'^s  train.  ^^Q,ueen  Anne  had  both  earls  and 
barons  preceding  her.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  bore  her  aceptre  *,  fit* 
connt  Ldsle  the  rod  with  the  dove;  and  the  ead  of  Wfltehire  h^  crown.* 

'  Harieian  MS8..  433,  1598. 

*Uutton'8  Boswortii.  liutton  afiriBSi  ftom  Tyrrel  and  Di^ton's  coaie^eM?*!, 
that  this  tower  was  the  soena  of  the  daathi  of  Edwaid  ¥•  aad  Ua  kMihst,  is  At 
sarni-  rnouili  iliat  Biehard  nL  was  otvwned. 

*  UaU  and  Mora. 
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^T!iPn  ramp,''  colli  in  UPS  fi  mntrrnporfirv  rnami^rTipl,'     our  snvnrcign 
Indv  the  qiH  (11,  over  her  liead  a  canopy,  and  at  every  eoriK  r  a  bell  of 
gold  ;  and  on  iier  head  a  circlet  of  cfoM,  with  mnnv  prccioiiM  stones  !<et 
tlierpiM  ;  anri  on  ever;/  side  of  ihr:  que^eii  went  a  hishop  j  and  my  lady  of 
Kicinnuiid'  bare  the  quetifs  train     So  they  went  from  St.  Edward's 
shrine  to  the  seats  of  state  by  ilie  aliar,  and  when  the  king  and  queen 
were  seated,  there  came  forth  their  highnessca'  priests  and  clerks,  sinsf- 
ing  most  delectably,  I>atni  and  pricksong,*  full  royally."  Thia  ]>ari  ul  the 
ceremonial  concluded,    the  king  and  queen  came  down  from  their  seats 
of  estate,  and  the  king  had  great  observance  and  service."    Our  autho* 
ritv  states,  that  the  king  and  queen  ^  put  off  their  robes,  and  stood  all 
naKod  from  their  miata  npwanV  ^  tba  biaiiop  had  anointed  then.'' 
Their  majeatiea  aAerwaide  aaaomed  their  rohea  of  doth  of  gold,  and 
cardinal  Morton  crowned  them  both  with  mneh  solemnity.  The  prieate 
mid  clerka  amif  ^Te  Denm"  with  great  royalty.  The  homage  wna 
paid  at  that  put  of  the  maaa  called  the  oflntory,  dnriof  whieh  time  the 
qneen  sat  with  the  bishops  and  poetesses,  while  Riemod  reeeived  the 
ftisa  of  faahy  from  his  pears.  The  bishope  of  Exeter  and  Norwich 
etood  on  ^ch  side  the  qaeen;  the  countess  of  Richmond  was  on  her 
kft  hand,  and  the  duchess  of  Noifolk  knelt  behind  the  qneen  t\  ith  the 
other  ladies.   Then  the  king  and  queen  came  down  to  the  high  altar 
and  kneeled,  and  anon  the  cardinal  turned  him  about  with  the  ho\j 
eaciaaent  in  his  hand,  and  parted  it  between  them  both,  and  thna  they 
jraeeived  the  good  Lord." 

Their  crowns  were  offered,  as  usual,  at  St  Edward's  shrme.  The 
kin^  proceeded  out  of  the  ahhcv-rb^irch,  and  the  qnr  r  n  ft>llowed,  bear- 
ing the  srrptre  ni  her  right  hand,  and  thf»  dove  with  the  rod  ni  her  left, 
SO  going  forili  nil  ilicv  came  lo  ihf  lijgh  dais  at  U  estmmster  Hall ;  and 
when  they  came  lIk  ti',  thev  h  f i  th<  ir  canopies  standing,  and  retired  to 
their  charnbei  MeantiniL  liie  duke  of  Norfolk*  came  rifling-  into  Weft- 
minster  Hall,  his  horso  trapped  with  rh)th  of  ^old  down  lo  llie  gr'Mind, 
and  he  voided  it  of  all  people  but  the  king's  tiervams.  And  the  tluke 
ot  Buckiughuni  railed  to  ihu  marshal,  sjayinff  how  the  kin^  would 
have  his  lords  sit  at  lour  boards  in  the  liall and  at  four  oVlock  the 
king  and  queen  came  to  \  hc  hijrh  dais.  On  the  queen's  rij^ht  harul  stood 
toy  lady  Surrey,  and  oo  her  ieii  the  lady  I^ottingham,  holding  a  canopy 
of  state  over  her  head. 

•Harlcian  MSS.,  2115.  Communiraiod  by  John  Brace,  £«q. 

•Mother  of  Henry  Tudor,  aAerwards  Henr/  VII. 

*  Meaning  thej  tang  from  anaical  notes  set  in  alternate  parts. 

*Thi8  expression,  whiob  appears  startling  at  first,  merely  implies  the  fiiet  thai 
Jtiehard  and  Anne  were  thrn  divested  of  their  regal  mantles  and  insignia,  pre- 
paratory to  being  anointed,  and  remained  in  their  under  prarment^  The  attire 
in  use,  duxing  the  administration  of  that  rite,  is  particularly  dc^>ribed  in  the 
*  Order  ibr  the  eoranntion  of  die  lungs  of  France,**  as  ■*  close-titting  tunics  of  silk, 
teTing  apertures  on  the  breast,  and  between  the  shoolders,  which  at  the  time 
piaactibed  Mrere  drawn  aside,  in  order  that  the  consecrating  prolate  nii^  traon 
the  of  tlie  ero$«(.  \vith  the  tip  of  the  thumb  moistened  in  the  chrism,  as  o«- 
dained  in  the  j)ontiflcal." 

^Grafum  Hsserts  thttt  there  were  three  duchesses  of  Norfollt  present.  Kso,  the 

intat  wifl^  ef  Riefaaid  diAa  of  York  most  haTt  been  one  of  Ihem. 
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*^Th('  kincT  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  qiieon  at  ihe  lefi  band 
cif  the  table,  aiid  on  each  side  of  her  stood  a  cotniie^^.-.  hojdniir  3.  cloth 
of  pleasance  when  she  listed  to  drink.  The  rhainpion  of  Kiiirland  after 
dinner  rode  into  the  Hftll,  and  made  his  challenije  wiilioui  hriu^z  5am- 
8aved.  Tiie  lord  inavor  served  the  kitiiz  and  queen  witii  ipocras,  wafer?, 
and  sweet  wine,  and  by  that  iiriie  it  was  dark  nighL  Anon  came  into 
the  liAi  great  likdits  uf  wax  torches  and  torcheiles^  and  as  soon  as  ih€ 
liglitis  came  up  liie  hall,  the  lords  and  ladies  went  up  to  tfie  king,  and 
uiade  iheir  obeisance ;  and  anon  the  king  and  queen  rose  up  and  went  lo 
their  chambers,  and  every  man  and  woman  departed  and  went  ilNir 
ways,  where  il  liked  them  best.'* '  ^  ♦    1^  ^ 

Afier  the  corowtion,  qoiw  Anne  wont  to  WnMbor  CMe,  iHii 
king  and  her  aoQ.  Hm  Richaitl  IcA  her^  while  he  Qiidertook  e  dmoei 
progress,  endtoff  et  Tewkibmy.  The  queen  end  pmee  thes  eon^ 
menced  a  eplendid  {ingress,  in  which  they  were  ettended  hf  many  pre> 
lelee  and  peerv,  and  the  Spenieh  ambemadort  who  had  eome  to  propoat 
en  allianoie  between  the  ekleet  dansbter  of  hii  aofeieignB,  Perdinaad  and 
laabelk,  and  the  eoa  of  Rieherd  111*  The  qoeen  took  up  her  abode  at 
Warwick  Castle,  the  place  of  her  birth«  and  the  grand  feudal  eent  of  her 
£ither,  which  belonged  to  the  yonng  earl  of  Warwick  (the  son  of  her 
aiater  iwbel  and  the  duke  of  dlarence),  and  it  is  especially  noied  thet 
the  queen  brought  him  with  her/  Richard  Hi.  joined  his  queen  le 
^  Warwick  CasUe,  where  they  kepi  eonrt  with  great  negnificeBee  for  • 
week.  It  must  have  been  at  this  visit  that  the  portraits  of  queen  Anoe, 
of  Richard  III.,  and  their  son,  were  added  to  the  Rous  Roll.  The  po- 
pular opinion  concerning  Richanl's  deformity  is  verified  by  the  portnit; 
tor  his  figure,  if  not  crooked,  is  deeidedly  huiir!iy ;  nor  nni«:t  this  a;  pen- 
ance he  attributed  the  artist's  lack  of  skdl  in  dehneaimsf  the  iiuman 
form,  for  the  npiirfd)ouring  portrait,  by  the  same  [land,  rcpreiMinting 
Anne's  father,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  is  as  finely  proportioned  as  if 
meant  for  a  model  of  St.  George.  Richard,  on  the  rontrant-.  has  hicrh 
thick  stioulders,  and  110  nerk.  Surely,  if  the  king's  ungand  v  hLTiire  had 
not  been  matter  of  grt-at  notoriety,  an  artist  capable  of  making  such  i 
noble  sketch  as  that  of  the  earl,  wonld  not  have  broufjiu  the  kine^s  ears 
and  shonlders  in  (pnte  such  close  cnniact/  Warwick  was  dead,  II;:  ha.j 
wasf  ahve,  when  tins  series  of  portraits  closes;  therefore,  if  any  piclt^iil 
flattery  exists,  in  all  probability  Richard  had  the  advantage  of  it. 

Among  other  contemporary  descriptions  of  Richard  not  geoeiallj 

 '  '     '  ' : —  -fc'^' 

I  GraAon,  collated  with  the  Harleian  MSS.^  p.  2115. 

*The  whole  paragraph  is  from  Rou**'?  Latin  Chronicle.  Rous  himself  wn?  « 
Warwick  Cattle  at  tlii»  time  ^  for  he  was  a  prie^i  belongiiig  to  the  IV'eTille  iumljb 
and  lived  at  Guy  s  Clitf. 

*  Richard't  nglineM,  frowmrdnew  and  iU'temper,  fiom  bit  bifd^  aia  aaMtioMo 
l>y  Holingshed  (quarto  edition,  p.  368,  YOl.  lii,  1806),  Ukswise  his  deformi^'. 
Holingshed'a  auihority  must  have  been  a  contempomry.  pince  he  merition<  the 
princess  Katherine,  daughter  to  Edward  IV*.,  as  ftill  alive,  in  the  prec^'ditii:  paf& 
Sir  Thomas  More  likewise  asserts  the  same  ^  his  father,  sir  John  More,  who  was 
an  old  judge,  most  have  mmi  Riebanl,  and  bad  no  great  nason  at  m  ted  <C 
Henxy  Vll^  ainoe  tbat  kiof  had  sent  him  10  prisoa  beoaiise  bis  aott,  sir  XlMMas 
More,  as  speaker  of  tlie  oominoiiii  opposed  some  of  bis  peouniaty  samitieaa  *  i. 
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known^  is  the  following  mctncal  portniit.'  The  author  ffteniyncliiwd 
to  apologise  for  drawing  him  as  he  reaiiy  was 


*«The  king^s  own  Vrolher,  be,  I  ni6Bii| 

Who  wns  defnrraed  bjr  nature : 
Ciook'baeked  eod  iU-eondilioned ; 


Wor»e-6eed'~an  ngljr  craedure ; 
Tet  a  grcBi  peer,  for  prineet   peeni  ■ 
An  not  always  beattteoot.*' 


From  Warwick  Castle  queen  Anne  and  king  Richard  went  to  Coven* 
Iry,  wheie  was  dated  Aogtiat  18th,  1488,  a  memorandtrm  of  an  account 
of  1801.  owed  to  Riehaid  Gowlea,  mercer,  Loadoo,  for  gooda  delivered 
Ibr  the  use  of  queen  Anne,  as  speciiied  in  bills  in  thecare  of  John  Kei^ 
del)  the  king's  secretanr.  The  court  arrived  at  Yoikf  Au^st  31.  The 
re-coronation  of  the  king  and  queen,  likewise  the  reHnveetitare  of 
prince  Edward  of  Gloucester  as  prince  of  Waka,  took  place  aooa  afters 
at  this  city;  measufes  which  must  ba?e  originated  in  tne  fact,  that  the 
sons  of  Edward  IV.  hafiog  been  put  to  death  during  the  northern  pro- 
gress of  the  court,  the  usurper  considered  tliat  oaths  of  allegiaiicei 
taken  at  the  i»-coronation|  would  be  more  legal  than  when  ihe  right 
heira  were  alive.  The  oveiflowii^  paternity  of  Richaid,  which,  per- 
hapsy  VQP^  bun  to  commit  some  of  his  crimes,  thus  speaks,  in  his 
patents  lor  creating  his  son  prince  of  Walee :  ^  Whose  eingular  wit  and 
endowments  of  nature  wherewith  (hia  youug  age  considered)  he  is  re- 
markaby  furnished,  do  portend,  by  the  &Tour  of  God,  tliai  he  will 
make  an  honest  man.^^'  But  snuill  chance  was  there  for  surh  a  mira- 
cle, if  Ills  life  had  been  spared.  It  is  curious  that  Richard  III.  should 
express  hoprs  for  his  son's  future  honestv,  nt  ih^  very  moment  when 
he  was  [)iilUiiLj-  liiin  m  po5;sr«:?iion  of        luiirclrrcd  cousin*^'  propprtv. 

Alien  the  coronation  had  been  pertnrmed  iii  York  cathedral,  queen 
Amie  walkptl  in  irrand  proces??ion  through  the  streets  of  the  rity.  hold- 
ing her  little  son  by  the  right  haud^  he  wore  the  demi-crowu  appouited 
for  the  heir  of  Engfland. 

The  Middleham  hnusdiold-lxjok  meiUions,  that  five  marks  worn  paid 
to  Michel!  Wharton,  tor  bringing  the  pruice'a  jewels  irom  York,  un  this 
occasion.  The  same  documeui  proves  that  the  court  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  September  15ih;  that  fearful  loriress,  recently  stained  vviih  the 
blood  of  Richard's  victims.  Richard  gave,  by  the  way,  in  charily  to  a 
poor  woman,  3r.  Sd.;  the  charge  of  baiting  the  royal  charette  was  2d,\ 
and  the  expenses  of  the  rerooral  of  my  lord  prince's  household  to 
Pontelracty  24s. 

A  formidable  insnneetion,  headed  hj  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  ro> 
enUed  Riofaaid  to  the  metropdia;  he  left  his  son,  for  secoritv,  among 
his  northern  firiendii»  but  queen  Anne  accompanied  her  husband. 

It  is  a  donbtftil  point  whether  Anne  approved  of  the  crimes  which 
thus  advanced  her  son.  Tradition  dedares  she  abhoned  themy  but  par- 
limnentBry  documents  prove  she  sharsd  with  sir  James  Tyrrel  the  plun 


*  A  curious  MS^  in  the  possession  of  «!ir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle  Hill,  sup- 
posfMl  to  be  written  by  K.  Glover,  a  herald ;  it  if  mtled   The  Uonour  ol'  CUe- 


iiure.'' 


*  White  ]Unaet*s  notes  to  Baoke.  The  prinoa  was  savan  yaait  oU  aeoeidinf 
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df»r  of  Richard's  opponents,  al (it  tlie  rebellion  of  Ruckinfrham  wm 
4  ru.">iied.  6he  received  one  iiuii<Jred  marks,  the  ivtiig  ^-tveii  liundred 
marks,  and  Sir  James  Tyrrel  two  manors  from  Sir  William  Kiivfet. 
bein^  the  purchase-n^oney  for  his  life.  Anuc  b  :?liare  of  ihis  pliutcief 
aaiuunts  to  cunsiderdhly  more  than  her  proportion  of  queea-goM. 

If  Anne  had  even  pai>^ively  consented  to  the  unrighleour  a  Jvaucement 
of  her  family,  punishment  quickly  followed^  for  her  son,  on  the  Um 
day  of  March,  1484,  died  at  Middleham  Castle  ^an  unhappy  death.^' 
This  ezpraasion,  used  by  Rous,  hk  fiuttOy  chronicler,  leads  hit  nmAmm 
to  laMgine  that  this  boy,  so  deeply  idolt»»d  by  hit  gnflty  Mier,  case 
by  his  end  in  some  sadden  and  awful  nmnier.  Hto  parails  were  not 
with  him,  but  wm  as  near  as  Nottingham  Osstle,  when  he  expimL 
The  loss  of  this  child,  in  whom  all  Amie^  hopes  and  happiness  wcr 
garneredf  stroek  lo  her  heart,  and  she  never  again  knew  a  mammA 
health  or  comfort;  she  seemed  even  to  court  dath  eagerly.  Nor  wm 
this  dreadful  loss  her  only  calamity.  Richard  had  no  other  child ;  hit 
declining  and  miserable  consort  was  not  likely  to  bring  another ;  and  if 
^  did  not  consider  her  in  the  way,  his  guilty  and  ruffianly  satellitM 
certainly  did;  for  they  began  to  whisper  dark  things  concerning  the  iUe^ 
gality  of  the  king^- marriage,  aad  the  possibility  olf  its  being  set  asida. 
As  £dward  IV.^s  perli-nnent  considered  that  it  was  possible  for  Aooe  ts 
diTorce  Richard  in  1474,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  Richard  oould  hate 
resorted  to  the  same  niatmer  of  getting  rid  of  her,  when  queen. 

Her  cvitl(^nt  dprliin',  Imwever,  prevented  RichanI  from  'jiving  himself 
any  trouble  regarilmi^  a  divorce  ;  yet  it  dif!  not  rp.^imin  Una  from  nuef'- 
ing  peevish  compianits  to  Rotherham,  archbishop  ot  York,  regardi^ 
his  wife^s  sickliness  and  disftgreeabie  qualities,  llotherham,  >*huhai^ 
just  been  released  from  as  much  coercion  as  a  king  of  England  ij^rei 
ofkr  to  a  spiritual  peer,  wlio  had  not  appeared  in  open  la^surreciion, 
tured  to  prophesy,  irtim  these  expressions,  that  Richard's  queen  wouM 
suddenly  depart  trom  tliis  world."  This  speech  got  circulated  in  in* 
guard-chamber,  ami  gave  rise  lo  a  report  that  the  queen,  whose  personal 
sufierings  in  a  protracted  decline  had  caused  her  to  keep  her  ciuuubef 
for  some  days,  was  actually  dead. 

Anne  was  sitting  at  her  toilette,  with  her  tresses  unbound,  when  vm 
strange  rumour  was  eommuniealed  to  her.  She  considered  it  was  the 
foimmner  of  her  dcnlh  hf  violent  means,  and,  in  a  great  i^oay,  ma  is 
her  husband,  with  her  hair  dishevelled  as  it  was,  and  with  innnnin 
eyes  and  piceoas  sobs  asked  him,  ^What  she  had  done  to  desenc 
death?''  Riehard^  It  Is  enmady  ^id,  soothed  her  with  Air  words  sal 
smiles,  biddmg  her  *  be  of  good  cheer,  for,  in  iooth^she  had  tto  ochw 
fause.''* 


*  Continnntor  of  Croyland.  The  June  ToUowing  ttie  deatii  of  tbe  prince,  Rjc^ 
ard  111.  atideil  in  his  own  hand  to  the  audit  of  expenr^es  paid  for  the  ckHbiiif  « 
hU  son,  "  whom  God  pardon' — a  proof  taau  a  lively  reiuembxaoce  of  ike  bcf 
was  tiill  rfotiva  in  the  iMhar^s  heart,  ajid  that  he  lost  no  oppormnkf  of  o&»4 
pnijer  Sot  the  small  sins,  which  the  object  of  bis  guilty  ambition  kavt 
oommmed.  —  See  Whitt;  Keunet's  NotM  ID  filioka* 

*  ilo/ng«bed.   Sir  TUonuu  More. 
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The  next  report  which  harasted  the  deelining  and  dytn^  queen  wm, 
thftt  her  husbtnd  was  impetieiit  for  her  demise,  that  he  might  give  hie 
hand  to  his  niece^  the  pnneess  Elizabeth  of  York.  This  mmour  had 
BO  influence  on  the  eonductof  Anue,  since  the  eontinaator  of  the  Croy* 
Uod  Chronicle  mentions  the  queen^s  kindness  to  her  hosbend^s  nieee^ 
in  these  words :  ^  The  lady  Eliiabeth  (who  had  rn  eome  mooths 
out  of  sanctuary)  was  sent  by  her  mother  to  attend  the  queen  at  court, 
at  the  Christmas  festivals  kept  with  great  state  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Elizabeth  and  her  four  sisters  were  received  with  all  honourable  courtesy 
bv  qiif  rn  Anne,  especially  ihc  !ndy  Eliznhrih  was  ranked  mo^\  hmWmrW 
in  ilie  ijtipen's  favour,  who  ii rated  iier  as  a  sister;  but  neiificr  snriety 
that  she  iMved,  nor  all  the  pomp  and  frsiivity  of  royally,  CfuiM  c\irr  ilie 
languor  or  heal  the  wound  in  tin  (jiK  lji  s  breast,  for  ihf  loss  <>l  [ler 
son.''*  The  young  earl  of  \S  arwick  was,  after  the  death  t)l  Itir hard's 
tfon,  prorlawned  heir  to  the  English  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  seat  at 
the  royal  table,*  during"  the  lifetime  of  his  aunt^  qnoen  Anne.  As  these 
honours  were  withdniwn  from  llie  ill-fated  buy  dirtcily  aiier  liie  death 
of  the  queen,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  thai  he  owed  them  to  some  influ- 
ence she  possessed  witii  bur  husband ;  since  young  Warwick,  as  her 
aiHter^s  son,  was  her  heir  as  well  as  his. 

Within  the  year  that  deprifed  Anne  of  her  only  son^  matmal  sofw 
row  put  an  enid  to  her  existence,  by  a  dedioe,  slow  enough  to  aeqntl 
her  husband  of  poisoning  her;  a  crime cf  which  he  ie  iceosed  hy  most 
writers.  She  died  at  Westminster  Pabce^  on  Bfareh  16tht  1485,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had  happened  for  many 
years.  Her  funeral  was  meet  pompous  and  magnificent  Her  hnsfaand 
was  present,  and  was  ofasenred  to  shed  tears,^  deemed  hypocritical  hr 
the  by-stander,  but  those  who  knew  that  he  had  been  brought  up  wita 
Anne,  might  suppose  that  he  felt  some  instinctive  yearnings  oif  long 
companionship,  when  he  saw  her  laid  in  that  gmfe  where  his  ambitious 
interests  had  caused  him  to  wish  her  to  be.  Human  natural  with  all  its 
conflicting  passions  and  instincts,  abounds  with  such  inconsistencies, 
which  are  often  startlingly  apparent  in  the  hardest  characters. 

Thf  queen  was  interred  near  the  altar  at  Westminster,  not  far  from 
the  monument  of  Anne  of  Cleves.    No  memorial  marks  the  spot  where 
the  broken  heart  of  the  hapless  Anne  of  Warwick  fnun  J  rest,  from  as 
much  sorrow  as  could  possibly  be  crowded  mto  the  briet  span  ut  iiiiriy 
one  years. 

>Gootiaaaaorflf  CkeyhndChionMe.  •BemChwatole.  *  Biker's  Gbraafets. 
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